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PREFATORY  NOTE. 


The  monographs  contained  in  the  following  pages  are  the  results 
of  such  investigations  as  reached  a  successful  conclusion  during  the 
first  year  of  the  existence  of  the  laboratory.  ITie  first  of  them  is 
essentially  a  thesis  accepted  by  the  university  for  the  degree  of  Ph.D. 

In  the  computation  of  results  it  was  not  deemed  advisable  during 
the  first  year  of  our  work  to  depart  from  the  usual  psychological 
method  of  taking  the  average  deviation  (or  mean  variation)  as  the 
mean  of  the  absolute  differences  of  the  observed  values  from  the 
arithmetical  average  of  the  observations.  MV  means  the  same  as 
in  most  other  psychological  publications,  i.  e. 


MV  = 


t\  +  i\-\-  .  .  .  -\-v^ 


7t 


where  t\,  t\^  .  .  .,  v„  are  the  differences  of  the  single  observations 
from  their  average,  taken  without  regard  to  sign,  and  n  is  the  num- 
ber of  observations.  We  propose,  however,  in  the  future  to  follow 
with  such  modifications  as  necessary  the  methods  of  the  science  of 
measurement  as  developed  by  Gauss.  The  sign  ^  means  thousandths 
of  a  second. 


INVESTIGATIONS  IN  REACTION-TIME  AND  ATTENTION 


BY 


Charles  B.  Bliss,  Ph.D. 


Introduction. 

The  work  described  in  the  following  pages  occupied  the  greater 
part  of  my  time  during  the  academical  year  1892-93.  As  I  was 
the  first  to  carry  on  such  experiments  in  the  Yale  psychologi- 
cal laboratory,  a  large  part  of  my  fall  term  was  spent  in  preparing 
the  apparatus  and  in  developing  a  method  which  should  serve  for 
all  future  experiments.  The  result  is  a  method  for  measuring 
reaction-time  which  is  in  some  parts  entirely  new.  In  operation 
it  is  simple  and  accurate,  having  been  built  up  step  by  step  as  the 
needs  required.  In  the  hope  that  the  whole  or  parts  of  it  will  be  of 
value  to  other  laboratories,  the  description  has  been  made  as  com- 
plete as  seemed  necessary. 

In  the  experimental  part  of  the  work  I  am  especially  indebted  to 
the  following  persons  for  valuable  time  which  they  have  spent  in 
the  reaction-room.  To  Messrs.  Thomas  J.  Lloyd,  William  I.  Cran- 
ford  and  Joshua  A.  Gilbert  of  the  Graduate  Department,  and  to 
Mr.  Joseph  Roby,  a  member  of  the  senior  class  in  Yale  College. 

During  the  second  term,  Abraham  iPisher,  the  laboratory  steward, 
recorded  all  the  experiments,  thus  leaving  me  free  to  do  my  own 
reacting.  The  advantage  of  doing  my  own  introspective  observing 
was  an  important  one. 

Dr.  Scripture  not  only  suggested  the  first  problem  but  has  always 
been  ready  to  assist  me  in  carrying  out  the  experiments  and  in 
arranging  the  apparatus.  In  fact,  parts  of  the  apparatus  were  in- 
vented by  him.  One  line  of  research  was  carried  out  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  Professor  Ladd,  who  has  always  shown  a  kindly  interest  in 
my  work. 

In  the  drawing  of  the  diagrams  valuable  suggestions  were  received 
from  Mr.  Walter  I.  Lowe,  a  member  of  the  Graduate  Department. 


2  Investigations  in  reaction-time  and  atte?ition. 

Apparatus. 

Apparatus  for  measuring  reaction-time  must  furnish  some  means 
for  giving  the  reactor  a  stimulus  and  for  measuring  the  interval  of 
time  between  the  moment  in  which  the  stimulus  is  given,  and  that  in 
which  the  reaction  takes  place.  The  time-measurement  must  be 
accurate  to  thousandths  of  a  second  and  the  person  experimented 
upon  must,  so  far  as  possible,  be  free  from  all  influences  which  would 
distract  his  attention. 

This  last  requirement  was  met  by  placing  the  reactor  in  a  sepa- 
rate room,  so  constructed  as  to  be  free  from  light  and  sound.  In  the 
center  of  the  building  a  room  was  finished  off,  twelve  feet  long,  nine 
feet  wide  and  nine  feet  high.  Inside  of  this  room  a -smaller  one  was 
constructed  with  a  door  and  ventilator  corresponding  to  those  of  the 
outer  room.  This  inner  room  was  supported  on  thick  cushions  of 
felt  and  rubber,  the  only  connection  with  the  outer  room  being 
heavy  canvas  around  the  doors  and  the  ventilators  for  the  purpose 
of  holding  back  the  sawdust  with  which  the  space  between  the  two 
walls  was  filled.  The  door  was  likewise  made  double  with  beveled 
edges,  like  a  safe  door,  so  that  it  shut  tightly  against  the  canvas 
connecting  the  two  rooms.  A  thick  mat,  made  of  hair  felt  and  cov- 
ered with  cloth,  was  hung  up  over  the  door  on  the  inside.  This 
acted  like  a  heavy  curtain  to  check  any  sounds  which  might  creep  in 
around  the  door. 

During  the  experiments  the  door  of  the  dark  room  was  not  shut 
more  than  five  or  ten  minutes  at  a  time.  For  that  period  the  ven- 
tilator could  be  kept  closed  without  producing  any  bad  effects.  In 
the  case  of  longer  experiments  it  is  proposed  to  open  a  ventilator  in 
the  floor  and  pass  a  current  of  air  through  the  room  by  means  of  a 
blower.  The  ventilators  can  then  be  packed  with  wool  or  some  other 
material,  which  will  allow  the  passage  of  air,  but  effectually  shut  out 
all  sound.  The  experiments  described  in  this  paper  were  all  taken  in 
the  winter,  and  the.  temperature  of  the  room  was  the  same  as  that  of 
the  rest  of  the  building.  Very  loud  sounds  in  adjacent  rooms  can 
still  be  heard  in  the  reaction -room.  Heavy  wagons,  which  occa- 
sionally pass  along  the  street,  jar  the  whole  building  and  with  it  this 
room  ;  the  shaking  can  be  felt  but  not  heard.  When  the  adjacent 
rooms  are  kept  quiet,  the  reaction -room  is  free  from  sound.  The 
reactor  is  thus  practically  removed  from  all  external  disturbances  in 
sight  or  hearing. 

There  are  two  methods  in  use  for  measuring  intervals  of  time  to 
thousandths  of  a  second,  the  graphic  method  and  that  of  the  clirono- 
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scope.  The  Hipp  chronoscope  is  the  most  perfect  piece  of  mechanism 
thus  far  constructed  for  recording  such  short  intervals  of  time  on  a 
dial.  An  immense  amount  of  time  and  labor  has  been  spent  in  per- 
fecting this  chronoscope  and  in  investigating  its  accuracy.  In  its 
most  perfect  form  there  is  always  a  very  large  error  in  the  results  as 
they  are  read  off  from  the  dial.  This  error  depends  on  the  relative 
strength  of  the  electric  current  passing  through  it  and  that  of  a 
spring  which  pulls  back  the  armature  when  the  circuit  is  broken.  A 
control-apparatus  must  be  used  which  consists  of  a  hammer  so 
arranged  that  it  can  be  made  to  fall  certain  distances.  The  time 
required  for  this  fall  is  carefully  measured  by  the  graphic  method 
and  the  spring  of  the  chronoscope  adjusted  until  the  chronoscope 
itself  measures  the  time  of  fall  with  the  same  result.  Other  times 
are  accurately  obtained  by  correcting  the  recorded  results.  The 
chronoscope  in  one  of  its  forms  is  then  accurate  only  for  times  of 
about  that  length.  G.  E.  Muller  claimed*  that  Mttnsterberg's 
experiments  contain  a  large  error  even  though  he  had  corrected 
his  chronoscope  by  a  control-hammer.  That  particular  hammer 
was  made  to  correct  the  chronoscope  for  intervals  of  160  thou- 
sandths of  a  second,  whereas  many  of  Mttnsterberg's  experiments 
gave  times  as  high  as  half  a  second.  Although  Mttnsterberg  seems 
to  have  avoided  the  error  supposed,  yet  the  danger  is  evident.  A 
more  elaborate  control-hammer  has  been  constructed  by  Wundt.' 
By  means  of  this  hammer  correct  times  can  be  given  up  to  616 
thousandths  of  a  second.  The  mean  variation  of  this  hammer  in 
200  experiments  was  1.04  thousandths  of  a  second.  The  mean  varia- 
tion of  chronoscope  and  hammer  combined  was  also  1.04^.  This, 
the  best  result  which  has  yet  been  obtained  from  the  chronoscope, 
is  ten  times  as  great  as  the  mean  variation  of  the  graphic  method  in 
its  simple  form.' 

In  the  graphic  method  a  tuning-fork,  kept  in  constant  vibration  by 
a  current  of  electricity,  is  allowed  to  trace  a  curve  on  a  revolving 
drum  covered  with  smoked  paper.  This  gives  a  representation  of  a 
period  of  time  divided  according  to  the  rapidity  with  which  the  fork 
vibrates.  Using  a  fork  which  vibrates  one  hundred  times  a  second 
the  drum  is  revolved  with  such  rapidity  that  the  single  waves  are  so 
long  that  we  make  no  error  in  estimating  tenths  of  a  vibration  and 
so  reading  the  results  in  thousandths  of  a  second. 

^  OOttingifiche  gelehrte  Anzeigen,  1891,  p.  898. 

*  KthFK  and  Eibschmann,  Ein  neuer  Apparat  zum  Controle  zeitmessender  In- 
strumente,  PhlL  Stud.  1892  VH  145. 
»  WuHDT,  Phyriol.  Psych.  8  ed.  II  282. 


viiiii.  iLif  it  -l-.i-^  TL:  -it-i-^;  .ur-.^  i-  ■ir^wf.  ).>  lii^  [.dunlins 
poiU  <rf  *  taaine-forit  wliicb  vibnta  uav  bnixlrvij  time*  %  weobd. 
TbevtLcr  Ivo  li&M  aft  dnwn  hy  einruo-magtieur  tune-nuri[e(&.. 
TW  «afTCM  pMMtMC  ilmmgb  onv  inaew*  aW  tltroagfa  the  kvy  ■ 
doMg  |)rodBee»  ihe  «liiBaluiL  The  raTrmt  tkroa^  the  other  B 
dkniagli  a  br  in  th«  tewtioo-rtMKH.  The  iwivciutm  of  e*d  i 
tfca*  raeonfed  bj  *  bnsk  in  the  straight  liii«  <]nvB  bj  it*  1 
nmAm.  Tboe  puinu  »re  tlivn  tmufurvd  tu  ibc-  tantn^-fotk  a 
bj'  dropping  perpeoiliralan  frnm  the  poinl^  to  the  mrre 
MfiBt*  of  the  tiuM  vfaicfa  hu  eUp-wd  belv«ra  tfae  morea 
th«  two  kcTv  can  then  be  ruonteil  uS  ud  the  lime-cnrre. 

The  ohjeeiion  Ui  the  use  of  this  iu<^tliu>)  iu  making  a  i^rge  n 
of  expcrinwrntf  is  that  it  takes  a  long  time  lo  tlmp  th«  | 
nlan  aiwl  thai  grvat  i-sriabU-  errtm  are  likelr  at  the  two  | 
Th«M;  ctran  un  incn-aM-d  by  the  fact  that  iht^  tiiii«-iBaile»  ■ 
adjusted  w  that  Ihej  Ahall  both  touch  the  dram  in  the  i 
ptndtcnlar  Iin«.  3Ioreover,  th**  latent  timed  of  the  markers  n 
be  the  53me. 


An  improvement  ufton  this  uiotlnxl  has  Ix-en  mad«  by  doing  i 
with  one  of  the  markers.  Thtt  witne  I'lirri'iit  is  parsed  tfarongfa'fl 
keys  and  through  one  time-marker.  Vie.  -  shows  a  mMitareineat 
made  by  thin  methoil.  Closing  the  stimulus-ln'y  ilrawi.  the  lever  of 
the  marker  toward  its  ma^if  t,  making:  a  bix-ak  in  the  stmiffht  Hue, 
Opening  the  key  in  the  reaptioii-room  break*  the  eiretiit  and  alloWB 
the  lever  to  fly  back  again,  tliiii'  making  a  set-ond  break  in  ihe  awiia 
atraiglit  line.  These  two  points  are  Iransfenwl  lo  the  time-«ur¥* 
and  the  Interval  is  oouiiUjd  off  aa  beforv.     The  result  i*  (hat  the 
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number  of  lines  on  the  smoked  paper  is  reduced  by  one-third,  allow- 
ing more  experiments  to  be  taken  on  the  same  paper  and  making  the 
records  easier  to  count.  But  more  important  than  this  is  the  fact 
that  one  large  source  of  error  is  removed.  The  accuracy  of  the 
result  no  longer  depends  on  the  adjustment  of  the  two  markers  so 
that  they  shall  touch  the  drum  in  the  same  horizontal  line. 

The  latent  time  for  the  two  movements  is  generally  different. 
And  there  atill  remains  an  error  and  a  great  loss  of  time  in  trans- 
ferring the  two  points  to  the  time-curve.  What  is  wanted  is  some 
means  of  registering  the  interval  directly  upon  the  curve  itself. 
This  has  been  accomplished  after  trial  of  various  methods.  The 
first  suggestion  was  to  arrange  an  apparatus  so  that  the  stimulus- 
key  when  it  was  closed  should  start  the  curve  and  the  reaction-key 
Stop  it  by  being  opened.  This  was  done  by  taking  the  fork  from 
the  drum  and  replacing  it  by  one  of  the  electro -magnetic  markers. 
The  current,  was  run  through  the  tuning-fork,  the  time-marker  and 
the  reaction-key,  but  it  was  ahort-circuited  through  the  stimulus-key. 


Fig.  8. 

As  long  as  the  stimulus-key  remained  untouched,  the  marker  did 
not  vibrate;  but  as  soon  as  it  waa  touched,  the  record  began.  When 
the  reaction-key  was  pressed,  the  entire  circuit  waa  broken  and  the 
record  ceased.     Such  a  record  is  shown  in  fig.  3. 

At  first  sight  thta  might  appear  to  solve  the  problem  but  a  closer 
examination  shows  that  this  is  not  the  case. 

Fig.  4  shows  the  way  in  which  the  Pfeil  marker  works.  B  is  the 
iMttery,  F  the  tuning-fork,  M  an  electro-magnet,  S  a  ateel  armature 
which  serves  as  a  spring ;  the  lever  is  attached  at  O.  This  lever 
swings  on  a  pivot  at  II;  when  the  circuit  is  complete  the  vibration  of 
the  fork  altern.itely  makes  and  breaks  the  current  at  X.  As  soon  as 
it  is  made  the  coil  in  the  fork  becomes  a.  magnet,  pulls  the  pronga 
inward  and  breaks  the  circuit.  This  demagnetijieH  the  coil,  the 
prongs  fly  back  and  the  ]>roce.ss  is  repeated  indetinitely.  But  when 
the  current  ia  closeil  at  X,  the  maf^net  M  draws  down  the  arma- 
ture and  its  lever.  Wlion  the  ciiri-ent  is  broken  in  the  fork  the 
armature  flies  back  carrying  the  lever  with  it.  Thus  the  point  P 
vibrates  in  unison  with  the  fork. 
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Let  CDE  be  a  section  of  the  curve  which  would  be  traced  by  the 
marker.  From  C  to  D  the  motion  of  the  point  comes  from  the 
spring  that  causes  the  armature  to  fly  back.  From  D  to  E  the  mo- 
tive force  is  a  combination  of  the  spring  and  the  magnet.  Now  if 
the  stimulus-key,  which  starts  the  current  through  the  marker,  is 
opened  between  C  and  D,  no  effect  will  be  produced  until  the  point 
D  is  reached  for  no  current  is  passing  through  the  circuit.  There- 
fore the  chances  are  one  in  two  that  the  beginning  of  the  movement 
will  be  too  late  by  anywhere  from  0  to  6^,  the  section  of  the  curve 
from  C  to  E  being  10^  with  a  tuning-fork  which  vibrates  100  times  a 
second. 


Fig.  4. 

At  the  end  of  the  interval  the  case  is  not  quite  so  clear.  If  the 
reaction-key  breaks  the  circuit  between  C  and  D,  there  will  be  no 
effect  until  the  point  D  is  reached.  But,  unlike  the  beginning,  the 
effect  will  not  be  shown  at  D.  For,  when  the  marker  is  in  motion 
the  motive  force,  between  D  and  E  is  a  combination  of  the  spring 
and  the  magnet.  Near  D  the  spring  is  stretched.  The  tension  grad- 
ually decreases  passing  from  a  positive  to  a  negative  quantity  some- 
where below  the  middle  point,  while  the  force  of  the  magnet  grad- 
ually increases  the  nearer  the  armature  approaches  it.  Therefore  the 
effect  of  a  break  in  the  current  is  not  shown  until  the  magnetic 
component  of  the  motive  force  reaches  a  certain  strength  in  propor- 
tion to  that  of  the  spring  before  it  is  interrupted.  Suppose  that  this 
takes  j)lace  when  three-fifths  of  the  distance  DE  have  been  passed 
over,  then  the  chances  are  seven  to  ten  that  the  end  of  the  interval 
will  be  registered  anywhere  from  0  to  7^  too  late. 

In  a  large  number  of  experiments  these  errors  at  the  beginning 
and  end  would  partially  balance  each  other,  but  their  presence  would 
still  be  shown  by  the  large  mean  variation.  The  beginnings  would 
on  the  averasre  be  1.25''  too  late  and  the  ends  too  late  bv^  2.45*^.  In 
a  small  number  of  experiments  the  results  are  not  accurate  beyond 
hundredths  of  a  second.  Bv  using:  a  fork  which  vibrates  500  times 
a  second,  the  error  would  be  reduced  to  2^  and  by  using  a  fork 
vibrating  2000  times  a  second,  the  method   would  be  accurate  to 


^vuHffattonB  in  nacHon^ime  and  atttKlion. 

jbousanilths  of  a  second.  This  however  is  impoHsible  since  l.Ue  timi!- 
niarkerH  are  not  delicate  enougli  lo  record  HUeh  rapid  vili rations. 
Kvon  if  they  were,  the  task  of  counting  so  many  wave-lengths  would 
n^ndcr  the  incthod  of  no  practical  use. 

The   next  step  Mas  to  arraiig^    the  a)iparatus  so  that   the  time- 
marker  vibrated  contiiiiiallv  in  imisou  with  the  tuning-fork,  hut  vvt 


tthat  cloeiiig  the  stimulus-key  sent  an  additional  current  through 
I  time-marker,  which  additional  cui'rent  vas  released  by  opening 
I  key  in  the  reaction  •room.  The  renult  is  shown  iu  fig.  5. 
iring  the  interval  to  he  measured  the  vibration  of  the  marker 
itiiiuet)  bi  a  different  line  from  that  of  the  normal  time-curve, 
re  we  have  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  interval  accurately 
marked.  By  adjuHting  the  strength  of  the  two  currents  and  the 
rapidity  of  the  drum,  this  method  will  pi-obably  be  ijuite  euceesaful. 
If  BO.  it  will  be  nuperior  to  any  other  metbofl  heretofore  used.  It  is 
powible  however  only  with  the  Pfeil  marker  which  baa  a  steel  spring 
•M  sbnwn  in  fig.  4  ;  for  it  consists  in  a  partial  magnetisation  of  (he 
electro-magnet  wliich  draws  the  spring  part  way  but  atjU  leaven 
room  for  it  to  be  affect*:-'!  by  the  current  passing  through  the  tuning- 
fork. 

B  method  was  not  used  iu  the  following  experiments  for  the 
I  that  a  much  better  ]>lan  i«uggested  itself.  Instead  of  trying 
lange  the  curve  to  mark  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  iuti^rval 
Ote  apparntus  was  so  arrangeil  that  cloiiing  the  stimulus-key  broke 
the  priniitry  eurrent  of  a  spark-coil  and  sent  U  sjiark  from  the  tuning- 
fork  to  the  metal  drum  through  the  smoked  paper.  Opening  the 
key  in  th>'  react!  on -room  likewise  broke  the  siiine  current  and  sent 
anotber   itjntrlc  thiougb  the  snuikod  paper.      Fig,    ij    gives    a  speci- 


r^ftTa: 


men  rticonl  taken  by  this  method, 
interval  marked  exactly,  there  is  n 
I  transferring  the  interval  to  t 


Here  we  have  both  ends  of  the 
>  time  lost  and  no  error  arising 
le  time-curve  or  in  adjusting  th« 
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The  question  now  ariseB  whether  the  spark  occurs  at  the  exact 
time  the  primary  circuit  of  the  spark-coil  is  broken.  In  a  large 
dynamo  the  spark  might  be  delayed  several  seconds,  but  in  a  Bmall 
coil  such  as  is  used  for  this  purpose  there  is  no  delay  sufficient  to 
affect  the  result.  Fig.  7  is  one  of  a  series  of  experiments  made 
to  test  this  point.  The  time-curve  represents  hundredths  of  a  seoood. 
The  straight  line  was  drawn  by  a  pointer  attached  to  tbe  lever  of  a 
key,  tbe  least  motion  of  which  broke  the  primary  current  of  the 
spark-coil,  sending  a  spark  from  tbe  key  to  the  dmm  through  the 
smoked  paper.     None  of  these  experiments  show  any  latent  time. 


Fig.  7. 

Even  if  there  were  a  latent  time  which  could  be  detected  by  read- 
ing to  ten-thousandths  of  a  second,  that  would  not  affect  the  relia- 
bility of  measurements  taken  by  this  means.  For  tbe  same  coil, 
under  the  same  conditions,  this  lateot  time  would  remain  constant. 
The  spark  which  marks  the  end  of  the  interval  would  be  delayed 
just  as  much  as  the  spark  which  marks  the  beginning  ;  the  interval 
between  the  two  would  be  exactly  the  same  as  though  both  sparks 
were  in  their  proper  places. 

Presupposing  the  accuracy  of  the  tuning-fork,  this  method  is  ab- 
solutely accurate  to  thousandths  of  a  second.  In  counting  the 
records  one  falls  into  the  habit  of  counting  by  threes,  making  use  of 
the  psychological  fact  that  three  things  can  be  kept  in  consciousness 
at  the  same  time  as  easily  as  one.  In  this  way  a  paper  containing 
twenty-two  records  of  simple  reaction-time  can  be  counted  in  four 
minutes.  This  is  a  much  shorter  time  than  is  requii-ed  to  record  tbe 
readings  of  the  Hi)jp  chronoseope  and  correct  them  for  the  variable 

The  only  justification  for  the  use  of  the  chronoscope  licff  in  the 
supposition  that  it  saves  time.  The  method  here  deseribed  is  much 
simpler  and  quicker,  in  addition  to  being  absolutely  accuiate.  For 
simple  reaction-time  this  method  is  far  mtire  accurate  and  nijiid  than 
anv  hitherto  described.  But  for  longer  times,  Buch  iis  assiwiation- 
time  or  discrimination -time,  some  easier  method  must  bi'  devised  for 
counting  the  records.  It  is  suggestfil  that  another  time-marker  be 
placed  on  the  drum  ;  this  marker  to  be  eonni'tted  with  -a  iniidulum 
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the  drum.  Opening  the  stimolas-key  starts  the  marker  vibrating 
and  an  instant  later  gives  the  stimulus  which  is  marked  by  a  spark 
on  the  curve.  As  soon  as  the  spark  from  the  reaction-key  has  been 
recorded,  the  multiple-key  is  released,  and  the  marker  ceases  to 
vibrate  before  the  drum  has  made  a  complete  revolution.  The 
marker  is  then  moved  to  the  right  or  the  left  by  a  turn  of  the  screw 
and  another  record  is  taken.  A  similar  record  on  an  ordinary  drum 
is  shown  in  fig.  10. 


Fig.  10. 

The  other  drum  is  constructed,  as  can  be  seen  in  fig.  13,  so  that 
every  turn  of  the  crank  moves  the  drum  itself  half  an  inch  to  the 
right  or  left.  In  this  case  the  standard  holding  the  marker  or  the 
tuning-fork  remains  stationary.  One  hand  turns  the  drum  once 
around  while  the  other  closes  the  stimulus-key.  The  reaction  always 
follows  before  the  revolution  is  completed.  For  simple  reaction- 
time  this  is  much  the  better  drum  of  the  two.  The  records  are 
always  the  same  distance  apart  and  can  be  made  to  begin  in  the  same 
horizontal  line  on  the  drum,  thus  making  the  counting  of  the  records 
much  easier  than  those  of  the  electrical  drum  which  are  scattered 
over  the  paper  and  are  liable  to  be  cut  in  two  when  that  is  removed 
from  the  drum.  For  other  purposes  the  electrical  drum  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred. 

It  is  evident  from  the  various  functions  ascribed  to  the  stimulus- 
key  that  something  more  than  the  ordinary  telegraph -key  is  implied. 
In  every  case  it  is  assumed  that  it  produces  the  stimulus  and  records 
it  at  the  same  instant  on  the  drum  by  means  of  a  spark.  In  addition 
to  this  it  sometimes  starts  the  tuning-fork  curve  just  before  the 
stimulus  and  stops  it  just  after  the  reaction  has  taken  place.  The 
necessity  for  some  contrivance  by  which  such  things  might  be  done 
was  felt  at  the  beginning  of  the  work  and  led  to  the  invention,  by 
Dr.  Scripture,  of  the  multiple-key. 

Figs.  11  and  12  show  drawings  of  this  key.  It  consists  of  two 
square  bars  of  brass  I  and  H  rotating  on  small  steel  axles  X  held  in 
place  by  check-screws  K  L  passing  through  the  upright  parts  C  of 
a  firm  brass  frame  which  is  screwed  to  the  wooden  base  J.  One  end 
of  each  bar  is  held  by  a  spring  M,  Y  ;  the  strength  of  M  is  reg- 
ulated by  the  screw  A.  Besides  this  there  are  four  other  screws 
B,  D,  E,  F,  which   pass  through   the  upj)er  lever,   one  of    them   F 
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screw  E  is  so  regulated  that  just  before  F  makes  contact  with 
V  the  lever  I  breaks  contact  with  the  screw  Z  and  immediately  after 
makes  contact  again  in  the  same  circuit  either  through  the  screw  N 
or  the  mercury  cup  W. 

We  have  six  contacts  :  three  makes,  two  breaks,  and  one  break  fol- 
lowed by  a  make  in  the  same  current.  One  of  these  breaks,  if  used 
at  all,  must  always  come  first  and  one  of  the  makes,  if  used  at  all, 
must  always  come  last.  According  to  actual  count  this  gives  forty- 
four  different  ways  in  which  currents  can  be  passed  through  the  key. 
When  more  than  one  current  is  being  passed  through  the  upper 
lever  at  the  same  time,  care  must  be  taken  to  have  this  lever  con- 
nect^'d  with  the  same  pole  of  all  the  batteries. 

A  few  of  the  uses  to  which  this  key  may  be  put  will  be  mentioned 
here  together  with  the  contiicts  used  in  each  case. 

1.  As  an  onlinary  key  where  the  contact  is  made  by  pressing  down 
the  key  ;  circuit  through  E-U  or  F-V. 

2.  As  an  ortiinary  key  in  which  the  contact  is  broken  by  pressing 
down  the  key  ;  circuit  through  B-P  or  O-Z. 

8.  To  close  two  circuits  at  the  same  time  ;  E-U,  D-T. 

4.  To  close  to  ciriMiits  at  the  same  time  and  one  an  instant  lat^r  ; 
D-T,  ¥.\\  VW 

5.  To  close  one  circuit  and  break  another  at  the  same  time  ;  E-U, 

6.  To  cKmh*  two  oinniits  and  break  a*  third  at  the  same  time  ;  E-U, 
DT,  O  Z. 

7.  To  l>n«ak  one  cirxniit  just  before  closing  a  second  ;  B-P,  E-U. 

S.  To  break  a  cirtniit  and  an  instant  later  close  the  same  circuit 
again  ;  O-Z,  U-N,  or  l-W. 

In  the  siHH>ud  methinl  of  nHH>rding  rvaotion-time  on  the  smoked 
drum,  aiHHmUng  to  the  arrangvment  of  wirvs  in  fig.  13,  the  tuning- 
fork  oum»«t  is  short -^'irxniitotl  at  P-B  while  the  kev  remains  closed. 
^Yhe«  thisiHmtact  is  brt^kon,  the  ounvni  }v»sses  around  through  the 
marker  \mi  the  dnim.  A  moment  later  the  cvntaot  E-U  closes  a 
folephoue-oinnul  which  ^vassi^  thnmgh  the  apparatus  in  the  reaction- 
r^HMW  an%l  m>  prinhuvs  the  stimulus.  But  the  primary  current  of  the 
s^vllrk-^^Ml  is  |vassinc  thn>ugh  1>«Z.  At  the  same  instant  in  which 
the  \>mtact  K-V  is  made,  this  ^vntaot  O-Z  is  brv^ken  and  a  spark 
|vajissi^s  thi>nisjh  the  Muok^si  iv^vr.  Ttus  primary  oir\*uit  is  made 
ai^pum  at  \V  in  time  to  In*  brv^kon  a  <*voi\d  tiiui  by  prv-ssur^  upon  the 
key  in  the  ixNAononrvvMu,  A>  >tH>u  as  thi^  rt\*oTiv^r.  take>  place  the 
o|H^rator  r^^Ioas^'^s  iht   muUipiektv,  tb*    :;;v,;v.i:-iVrk   our\-r  i*  short- 
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no  sound  from  the  loud  tuning-forks  can  penetrate  the  walls  of  the 
reaction-room.  The  recording-room  is  on  the  floor  below.  These 
figures  are  all  diagrammatic,  being  drawn  to  show  the  meaning  of 
wires  and  apparatus  rather  than  actual  positions  or  proper  propor- 
tions. 

Taking  the  diagram  from  left  to  right,  the  first  pair  of  wires 
belongs  to  an  electric  light  circuit.  The  lamp  1,  which  was  used  in 
these  experiments,  was  a  miniature  incandescent  lamp  of  6  c.  p.  By 
a  switch,  10,  the  light  could  be  turned  on  or  off. 

The  next  three  wires  connect  two  electric  bells,  2  and  12,  with  the 
Leclanch6  elements  B  and  C.  Closing  kej  3  rings  the  bell  in  the 
recording-room.  The  gong  being  removed  from  bell  2  and  the 
contact  made  permanent,  closing  key  11  only  produces  a  click 
in  the  reaction-room.  Otherwise  the  sound  would  be  so  loud  as  to 
distract  the  person  reacting. 

The  next  pair  of  wires  forms  a  telephone-circuit  by  means  of 
which  the  experimenter  can  talk  freely  with  the  person  in  the  reac- 
tion-room. The  switch  13  breaks  this  circuit  during  a  series  of 
experiments  and  so  prevents  any  noise  reaching  the  reaction-room 
through  this  telephone.  This  telephone  connection  is  a  new  feature 
in  reaction-time  apparatus  and  its  advantage  cannot  be  overesti- 
mated. In  some  of  the  German  laboratories  the  reactor  and  experi- 
menter are  in  the  same  room,  separated  only  by  a  cardboard  partition. 
The  reactor  is  thus  influenced  by  every  sound  in  the  building,  by  the 
changing  lights  and  shadows  and  by  the  noise  of  the  chronoscope. 
In  other  laboratories  the  reactor  is  placed  in  a  separate  room  in 
another  part  of  the  building.  When  the  operator  desires  to  speak  to 
the  reactor  he  must  leave  his  work  and  go  to  this  room,  often  break- 
ing up  the  whole  series  and  producing  more  or  less  distraction. 
With  this  arrangement  the  reactor  is  in  a  dark  room,  free  from  sound. 
By  a  turn  of  the  switch  he  can  hear  even  a  faint  whisper  from 
the  experimenter. 

Next  on  the  diagram  comes  a  one-inch  Ritchie  spark-coil  ;  31  and 
30  are  the  poles  of  the  primary  circuit.  The  current  from  battery  E, 
consisting  of  two  to  four  Grove  cells,  passes  through  the  closed  key  6 
in  the  reaction-room  and  through  the  contact  21-22  in  the  multiple- 
key  (0-Z  of  fig.  11).  When  the  key  is  pressed  down  the  circuit 
is  broken  at  22  and  closed  immediately  after  at  23.  In  practice  it 
was  found  better  to  use  the  mercury  cup  W,  fig.  11,  for  this  second 
contact  as  the  contact  with  the  copper  spring  and  iron  screw  R,  is  a 
gliding  contact  liable  to  produce  additional  sparks  and  thus  to  con- 
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which  are  correct  reaction-times  and  which  are  errors.  The  purpose 
of  the  experiments  may  have  an  influence  in  deciding  this  question. 
For  instance,  if  it  is  to  get  the  average  reaction-time  of  a  certain 
person  in  a  series  lasting  five  minutes,  then  more  marked  cases  of 
inattention  would  be  expected  and  let  pass  unchallenged  than  if  the 
purpose  was  to  detect  the  influence  of  a  slight  distraction  on  the 
reaction-time.  In  the  former  case  the  variation  in  attention  is  the 
quantity  to  be  measured.  In  the  latter  case  it  is  desired  to  eliminate 
all  variations  in  the  attention  save  that  due  to  the  one  cause  whose 
effect  is  being  investigated. 

In  the  present  instance  every  record  was  rejected  which  seejned  to 
the  reactor  to  be  a  mistake.  His  opinion  was  ulways  written  down 
before  he  left  the  reaction-room  and  before  he  knew  what  the  figures 
were.  After  that  the  criterion  for  rejecting  readings  was  that  laid 
down  by  Holmax.*  *' Take  tlie  mean  and  the  average  deviation  of 
the  observations,  omitting  the  doubtful  one.  Find  the  deviation  of 
that  one  from  the  mean.  Then  reject  the  observation  if  its  devia- 
tion is  greater  than  four  times  the  average  deviation."  This  is  an 
arbitrary  criterion  and  does  not  imply  that  all  records  rejected  by  it 
are  errors.  It  means  rather  that  in  the  small  number  of  records  thev 
would  have  undue  influence  and  that  the  average  without  them  will 
be  nearer  the  truth  than  if  thev  were  included. 

In  every  case  excepting  the  few^  series  where  the  names  are  given 
in  the  table  the  writer  was  the  person  experimented  upon. 


Experiments   showing   the   influence  of   sensations  of  light 
upon  the  time  of  simple  reactions  to  sound. 

The  first  problem  undertaken  was  the  investigation  of  the  in- 
fluence of  the  presence  in  consciousness  of  different  colored  lights 
upon  the  time  of  reaction  to  sound-stimuli.  It  was  suggested  by 
the  results  of  F£:r6\s  experiments  with  the  dynamometer."  lie  found 
that  with  hysterical  patients  different  colored  lights  had  different 
d^Tiamogenic  effects,  red  being  most  effective  and  violet  the  least. 
If  the  energy  with  which  the  muscles  can  be  contracted  varies  with 
the  appearance  in  consciousness  of  different  colored  lights  it  seems 
probable  that  there  should  be  a  similar  effect  upon  the  rapidity  with 
which  thev  can  be  moved. 


*  HoLMAN,  Discussion  of  the  Precision  of  Measurements,  New  York  1892,  p.  30. 

*  F^Rfi,  Sensation  et  mouvement,  Paris  1887. 
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These  experiments  are  not  to  be  confused  with  those  conducted  by 
TiTCHENER  in  Wundt's  laboratory  where  different  colored  lights 
served  as  the  stimulus/  The  effect  of  a  steady  influence  might  be 
detected  when  the  effect  of  a  momentary  influence  was  too  small  to 
be  measured.  We  certainly  have  a  different  tone  of  feeling  when 
looking  at  a  red  light  from  that  which  we  have  when  looking  at  a 
green  light. 

The  different  colored  lights  were  produced  by  colored  gelatine 
films  between  two  pieces  of  glass  placed  before  the  box  containing 
the  electric  light. 

Three  hundred  experiments  were  made  upon  this  point,  but  they 
must  be  regarded  as  preliminary  and  negative.  They  were  made 
upon  six  different  persons  all  of  whom  were  without  practice  in  re- 
acting, and,  as  they  were  taken  before  the  apparatus  was  completed, 
the  method  illustrated  in  fig.  3  was  used,  the  error  of  which  has 
already  been  pointed  out. 

The  results  show  no  difference  for  the  different  colors  within  the 
limits  of  error  and  none  between  those  taken  in  the  dark  and  those 
in  the  light.  However,  in  all  cases  they  show  the  effect  of  practice 
on  reaction-time.  Table  I  brings  this  out  in  the  case  of  two  persons, 
the  first  one  of  whom  reacted  several  thousand  times  in  the  interval 


TABLE  I. 


Name 

Date 

R 

MV 

n 

C.B.B. 

Nov.  13. 

183 

34 

90 

a 

1 

|Mar.  31. 

140 

13 

286 

J.A.G. 

jDec.  1. 

1 

250 

86 

'       59 

1 

a 

1 

Jan.  80. 

1 

161 

22 

28 

R^  reaction-time. 

MV,  mean  dev-iation. 

n,  number  of  experiments. 

between  the  two  dates  given  while  the  second  reacted  only  a  few 
times  between  the  dates  for  which  his  reactions  are  comj)ared.    In  the 


Zur  Chronometne  dea  Erkennungsactes,  Phil.  Stud.  1893  VII  140. 
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case  of  the  first  person  an  average  of  90  experiments  taken  on  Nov. 
13,  gave  a  reaction-time  of  183^  and  an  average  deviation  from  that 
average  of  34^.  On  March  31  an  average  of  236  experiments  gives 
a  reaction-time  of  140^  with  an  average  deviation  of  13.*^  Thus 
showing  not  only  a  great  falling  off  in  the  time  but  also  a  great  in- 
crease in  the  regularity  of  the  experiments. 

A  like  result  is  shown  in  the  record  of  the  second  person. 

From  these  figures  it  is  plain  that  we  are  not  to  expect  differences 
due  to  small  changes  in  the  conditions  of  the  experiments  to  show 
themselves  until  the  person  experimented  upon  has  had  some  prac- 
tice. 

One  other  set  of  experiments  was  taken  before  the  apparatus  was 
accurate  to  thousandths  of  a  second.  These  were  all  made  upon  one 
man,  the  object  being  to  see  whether,  with  the  degree  of  accuracy 
then  obtained,  any  difference  could  be  detected  between  the  time  of 
reactions  taken  in  the  dark  and  those  taken  in  the  light.  The 
averages  of  the  separate  scries  are  given  in  table  II.  The  final 
average  of  115  experiments  in  the  dark  gives  a  result  of  170^  with  a 
mean  variation  of  23^.     The  74  experiments  taken  in  a  white  light 


TABLE  II. 


Dit*tnrbance 

R 

170 

MV 
23 

71 

115 

None 

White  light 

177 
175 

30 
25 

74 
20 

RtHl  lif^'ht 

Green  light 

100 

15 

20 

give  a  time  of  177*'with  a  mean  variation  of  30^  The  20  experi- 
ments in  red  light  give  a  time  of  175^^  with  a  moan  variation  of  25^ 
and  the  20  experiments  in  green  light  give  a  time  of  100''  with  a 
mean  variation  of  15^^. 

After  the  apparatus  was  correct  to  thousandths  of  a  second,  another 
attempt  was  made  to  detect  a  difference  between  the  time  of  reac- 
tions in  the  dark  and  those  in  the  light.  A  series  of  twenty  or  thirty 
experiments  was  taken  in  which  the  light  was  turned  on  in  the  mid- 
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die  of  the  series.  Table  III  gives  the  average  of  five  experiments 
before  the  light  was  turned  on  and  five  immediately  after.  The  ex- 
periments  were  taken  upon  seven  different  persons  only  two  of  whom 
had  had  experience  in  reacting  and  only  one  of  whom  had  had 
practice  that  year.  Considering  this  and  also  the  fact  that  only  five 
series  were  taken  upon  any  one  person,  too  much  confidence  must  not 
be  placed  in  the  results.  It  would  be  very  easy  to  say  that  they 
show  the  distracting  influence  of  the  light ;  for  in  the  case  of  each 
individual,  save  one  who  had  had  no  practice  and  upon  whom  only 
one  series  was  taken,  the  average  of  the  reactions  in  the  light  is 
longer  than  those  in  the  dark. 

TABLE  lU. 


Person 

D 

MV 

1 

n 

L 

1 
MV 

n 

L-D 

D.  W.  L. 

148 

15 

7 

15 
25 

150 
151 

11    1 

i 

1 

9 

15 
25 

+  2 

C.  B.  B. 

147 

+  4 

£4.  W^.  0. 

184 
159 

28 
12 

1   25 
5 

191 
191 

24   ' 
24 

25 

+  7 
+  82 

5 

W.  I.  c. 
K.  M.  W. 

146 
119 

16 
80 

20 
10 

156 
139 

9 
16 

20 

+  10 
+  20 

10 

J.  A.  G. 

i 

181 

28 

5 

171 

15 

5 

-10 

Weighted 
mean    1 

158 

18 

105 

160 

14 

105 

+  7 

D,  reaction-time  in  darkness. 
L,  reaction-time  in  liKht. 

The  final  average  of  the  210  experiments  is  \b^"  for  the  dark  with 
a  mean  variation  of  18*^  and  for  the  li^ht  160^  with  a  mean  variation 
of  14^.  But  later  and  more  reliable  experiments  show  that  the  mere 
presence  in  the  field  of  vision  of  this  steady  light  would  not  produce 
that  effect.  A  glance  at  the  original  records  throws  some  light  on 
this  point.  In  eight  of  the  series  the  first  reaction  after  the  light 
was  turned  on  was  unusually  long.     In  the  nature  of  the  ease  these 
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records  could  not  be  rejected,  for  though  there  is  a  possibility  that 
they  may  be  due  to  inattention  yet  it  is  far  more  probable  that  they 
are  the  very  thing  we  are  looking  for.  When  the  light  is  turned  on 
it  startles  the  person  for  an  instant  and  so  increases  the  reaction-time. 
Table  IV  shows  this  fact  very  clearly.  It  contains  the  first,  second, 
third,  fourth  and  fifth  experiments  before  and  after  the  light  was 

•  TABLE  IV. 


Person 
Nnmber  of  exper. 

Dark 

Light 

n 

i 
5. 

181 

139 

4'       3.       2.   \    1.        1.   \    '2. 
153  141  128  140  149  171 
150  132  153  150  158  145 

3. 

144 

142 

1 

4.  5, 
146  189  8 
156  153  5 

D.  W.  L. 

C  B.  B. 

E.  W.  S. 

175 

179  172  147  202  178  187  192 

1 
1 

177  223  5 

166  179   1 

!    i 
163  123  4 

J.  M.  M. 

1 
165'  151  155  138  139  248  194  167 

W.  I.  C. 

ia5  154  139  158  140  198  150 

142 

K.  M.  W. 

114  131  103  135  108  151  122  118 

136  167  2 

i   ! 

J.  A.  (f. 

183  148  123  299  153      197  177 

176 

134   1 

Weighted  meau 

154  156  142  153  155  165  162  155 

160 

166 

1 

turned  on  in  each  series,  so  arranij^ed  as  to  sIioh-^  the  averages  for  the 
first,  second,  third,  fourth  and  fifth  experiments  in  the  case  of  each 
individual  and  also  the  final  average  of  all  together.  In  the  final 
average  and  in  the  case  of  most  of  tlie  individuals,  notably  in  the 
case  of  those  who  were  j)ractice(i,  the  first  ex])eriment  after  the  light 
was  turned  on  was  longer  than  tlie  other  and  enough  so  to  affect  the 
averages  in  table  III. 

When  tlie  light  was  turned  on,  no  care  was  taken  to  have  it  come 
exactly  half  way  between  two  ex])eriments.  Sometimes  it  would  be 
nearer  the  one  before,  sometimes  nearer  the  one  which  followed. 
This  mav  explain  the  reason  whv  some  of  the  series  show  no  dis- 
traction.     The  light  was  turned  on  in  the  early  part  of  the  interval 
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and  the  person  had  time  to  accommodate  himself  to  it  before  lie 
heard  the  stimulus.  Doubtless  if  the  interval  between  the  moment 
of  turning  on  the  light  and  that  of  the  reaction  immediately  follow- 
ing it  were  carefully  measured  it  would  be  found  that  this  first  reac- 
tion would  be  lengthened  the  more  the  smaller  this  interval. 

The  next  attempt  to  detect  a  difference  between  the  time  of  reac- 
tions in  the  dark  and  those  in  the  light  was  made  later  on  in  the 
year,  after  considerable  practice.  In  the  experiments  already  de- 
scribed the  electric  lamp  was  carefully  concealed  in  a  box,  the  sides 
of  which  were  lined  with  tin  reflectors,  so  that  the  person  sitting  at 
the  reaction -table  saw  only  a  brightly  illuminated  square  of  white 
card-board  in  the  back  of  the  box.  Since  the  effect  was  so  slight  the 
box  was  dispensed  with  in  these  later  experiments  and  the  lamp  hung 
suspended  in  full  view.  The  method  was  the  same  as  in  the  former 
case,  except  that  the  order  of  light  and  dark  was  reversed  in  some  of 
the  series  to  eliminate  any  effects  from  fatigue  or  acceleration  which 
might  enter  into  a  series  of  twenty  experiments. 

The  total  number  of  experiments  was  207,  consisting  of  97  in  the 
dark  and  108  in  the  light.  Of  the  ten  series,  six  gave  a  slightly 
longer  time  for  those  in  the  light  while  the  other  four  gave  an  equally 
small  difference  in  favor  of  those  in  the  dark.  The  final  averages 
are  :  for  those  in  the  light,  138^  with  a  mean  variation  of  12^  and 
for  those  in  the  dark  136*^  with  a  mean  variation  of  lO'^,  thus  show- 
ing a  difference  of  only  2^  both  in  the  reaction-time  and  in  the  mean 
variation,  a  difference  which  is  practically  zero.  These  figures  then 
warrant  the  statement  that  the  dlfferenve  between  react  ion -time  in 
the  dark  and"  reaction-time  with  the  eyes  fixed  upon  a  bright  ateady 
light  is  very  small  compared  with  the  constant  variation  dne  to  sub- 
jective changes  in  the  condition  of  the  person  experimented  Nj>on. 

After  it  was  found  that  the  presence  of  a  steady  intensely  bright 
light  in  the  field  of  vision  produced  no  variation  in  the  reaction-time 
which  could  be  detected,  it  was  decided,  at  the  suggestion  of  Pro- 
fessor Ladd,  to  study  the  effect  of  a  moving  light. 

The  small  incandescent  lamp  was  suspended  from  the  ceiling  by  a 
flexible  cord  about  six  feet  long.  Just  above  the  lamp  a  piece  of  soft 
iron  was  fastened  to  the  cord.  This  iron  served  two  purposes  :  it 
made  the  lamp  swing  steadily  and  allowed  it  to  be  held  in  position 
by  an  electro-magnet  fastened  to  one  end  of  the  room.  The  electric 
light  current  and  that  of  the  electro-magnet  were  then  both  passed 
through  the  same  switch  in  such  a  way  that  one  movement  of  the 
lever  broke  the  electro-magnet  current  and  turned  on  the  light. 
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Ten  experiments  were  taken  in  the  dark  ;  then  the  operator  turned 
the  switch  and  the  person  experimented  upon  had  a  steadily  swing- 
ing light  in  his  field  of  vision.  In  addition  to  the  moving  light 
there  was  always  a  great  variety  of  moving  shadows  and  changing 
intensities  as  the  lamp  swung  past  the  wires,  standards  and  other 
parts  of  the  apparatus.  When  the  light  was  turned  on,  the  eye  in- 
variably followed  the  lamp  for  one  or  two  minutes,  after  which  the 
shadows  came  into  consciousness,  then  the  objects  which  produced 
the  shadows  and  finally  other  things  in  the  room. 

The  amplitude  of  the  motion  was  regulated  by  moving  the  electro- 
magnet. During  part  of  the  experiments  the  lamp  commenced  to 
swing  through  an  arc  of  two  meters,  which  gradually  diminished 
during  the  experiment  to  half  a  meter.  In  the  rest  of  the  experi- 
ments the  arc  was  half  a  meter  at  first  and  the  lamp  gradually 
approached  a  state  of  rest.  Had  the  results  warranted,  a  more  care- 
ful determination  of  this  amplitude  would  have  been  made.  In 
these  experiments  the  order  of  light  and  dark  was  changed  to  elimi- 
nate other  influences.  It  was  of  course  impossible  to  stop  the  lamp 
swinging  in  the  middle  of  a  series,  but  the  light  could  be  turned  out. 

The  mean  variations  are  fairly  low  and  rpgular.  Therefore  the 
results  may  be  regarded  as  quite  trustworthy.  In  twelve  out  of  the 
sixteen  series  the  reaction-time  while  looking  at  the  swinging  light  was 
from  2^  to  20'^  longer  than  the  reaction-time  m  the  dark.  The  final 
averages  for  those  in  which  the  long  swing  was  used  were  :  in  the 
dark,  137^  with  a  mean  variation  of  13^  ;  m  the  light,  142^  with  a 
mean  variation  of  11*^.  For  those  with  the  short  swing  they  were  : 
dark,  142*^,  mean  variation  12^^;  light,  147*^,  mean  variafion  12*^.  No 
difference  can  be  detected  between  tlie  influence  of  the  long  and 
short  swings.  Combining  the  two  we  have  a^  a  result  of  363  experi- 
ments a  mean  variation  of  12'^  for  those  in  the  light,  the  same 
for  those  in  the  dark,  and  an  average  of  142^  for  the  reaction-time 
in  the  dark  and  147'^  for  the  reaction-time  when  looking  at  a  swing- 
ing lamp. 

It  is  important  to  discover  if  possible  whether  this  disturbance  is 
uniform  throuu:hout  the  ten  experiments  witli  tlie  swinging  light,  or 
whether  it  is  (•r)nfined  either,  as  in  the  earlier  ex|)erinients,  to  the  first 
reaction  after  the  lii^lit  was  turned  on  or  to  those  first  few  experi- 
ments wliere  the  eye  follows  the  moving  light.  For  this  purpose  the 
averages  of  the  first,  second  and  third  ex]>erinients  and  so  on  of  all 
the  sixteen  series  were  calculated  and  found  to  be,  before  the  light 
was  turned  on,   (1)    145^   (2)    143'^,   (3)    144^^,   (4)    145'^,  (5)  142^,  (6) 
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139^,  (7)  144^  (8)  144^  (9)  135^  (10)  140^;  after  the  light  was 
turned  on,  (1)  164*^,  (2)  149^  (3)  148^,  (4)  142^,  (5)  144^  (6)  151^, 
(7)  15 1<^,  (8)  139^,  (9)  140^  (10)  143<^.  This  shows  conclusively  that 
the  chief  disturbance  is  found  in  the  three  reactions  after  the  light  is 
turned  on.  The  greatest  lengthening  is  in  the  first  reaction.  Part 
of  that  is  certainly  due  to  the  same  effect  which  was  noticed  in  table 
IV,  namely  to  the  distracting  effect  of  having  the  light  suddenly 
appear.  But  the  presence  of  a  similar  though  less  effect  in  the 
next  two  averages  shows  a  distinct  influence  from  the  moving  light 
after  the  first  surprise  is  over.  Therefore  we  infer  that  part  of  the 
lengthening  in  the  first  reaction  with  the  swinging  light  is  also  due 
to  the  moving  light. 

Later  on  in  the  series  there  is  one  average  which  is  nearly  equal 
to  the  first  one  with  the  light  but  an  examination  of  the  individual 
experiments  shows  that  this  is  due  to  the  accidental  presence  in  that 
average  of  four  unusually  long  times. 

From  these  experiments  we  conclude  that  the  influence  of  light 
sensaiions  upon  the  time  of  reaction  to  sound  is  comparatively  Sfnall 
when  the  light  is  steady,  hut  becomes  very  marked  as  soon  as  the  light 
begins  to  move, 

A  practical  application  of  this  fact  suggests  itself  at  once.  There 
is  no  advantage  for  purposes  of  simple  reaction  in  having  the  room 
dark.  But  it  should  not  be  lighted  by  a  window,  else  moving 
shadows  and  changing  intensities  will  affect  the  reactor.  It  must  not 
be  lighted  by  a  lamp  or  gas  jet  for  they  would  each,  in  the  case  of 
a  small  room  at  least,  raise  the  temperature  or,  in  case  the  room  were 
ventilated  by  a  current  of  air,  be  made  to  flicker  and  so  distract  the 
attention.  But  when  the  conditions  of  the  experiment  do  not  require 
a  dark  room  there  can  be  no  objection  to  the  presence  of  an  incandes- 
cent lamp.  On  the  contrary  the  person  experimented  upon  will  feel 
more  at  ease  in  a  lighted  than  in  a  dark  room  and  will  find  it  much 
easier  to  make  notes  of  any  important  points  which  occur  to  him 
during  the  experiments. 

Experiments  showing  the   influence  of   sensations  of  sound 
upon  the  time  of  simple  reactions  to  sound. 

The  experiments   thus   far  described    have   had   to  do   with    the 
influence  of  sensations  of  light  on  the  time  of  reaction  to  sound.      A 
similar  set  of  experiments  was  conducted  for  the  purpose  of   inves- 
tigating  the  effect  of  sensations  of  sound  on  the  time  of  reaction  to 
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sound.  In  the  first  place  the  sound  used  was  a  steady  tone  pro- 
duced by  an  electric  tuning-fork  vibrating  250  times  a  second. 
This  tuning-fork  was  placed  on  a  shelf  before  the  transmitter  in  the 
recording-room  and  run  by  a  dip  battery.  When  the  telephone 
circuit  was  closed  this  tone  was  sent  to  the  reaction-room  and,  when 
the  two  receiving  telephones  were  connected  together,  was  heard  in 
the  same  telephone  in  which  the  signal  to  react  was  heard.  The 
moveable  drum  shown  in  the  diagram  makes  no  noise  and,  when  the 
operator  is  careful  and  the  rest  of  the  building  is  quiet,  no  sounds 
reach  the  ear  of  the  reactor  through  this  telephone  save  those  of 
the  tuning-fork  and  the  signal  to  react.  The  tuning-fork  sound  is 
so  loud  that  none  of  the  fainter  sounds  in  the  building  or  on  the 
street  can  be  heard.  This  method  could  not  be  used  with  the  elec- 
tric drum  on  account  of  the  noise  of  the  motor,  except  by  placing 
the  transmitter  and  the  fork  in  another  room. 

The  method  of  experiment  was  similar  to  that  employed  in  inves- 
tigating the  influence  of  light-sensations,      'i'en  experiments  were 
taken  in  silence,  then  the   telephone   circuit   was   closed   and    dur- 
ing  the  remainder  of  the  series  the  person  heard  the  steady  tone  of 
the  tuning-fork  in  the  same  ear  in   which   he  heard  the  stimulus. 
In  successive  series  the  order  of  silence  and  sound  was  changed  to 
eliminate  the  influence  of  sequence.      After  eight  series  had  been 
taken  the  method  was  slightly  varied.     It  was  evident  that  as  in  the 
case  of  the  steady   light  the  disturbance  was  very  small.     It   was 
thought  that  j)0ssibly,  as  in  the  case  of  a  steady  light,  the  influence 
would  be  greatest  upon  the  first  reaction  after  the  sound  was  turned 
on.     Therefore  to  get  the   full  effect  of  this  influence,  instead  of 
taking  ten  exjieriments  in  silence  and  ten  more  with  the  tuning-fork 
sound   in  consciousness,  one  experiment   would  be   taken  in  silence, 
then  the  tuning-fork  sound  turned  on  for  the  second  reaction,  while 
the  third  would  be  in  silence  and  so  on  through  the  series.     In  each 
case,  however,  the   tuning-fork  was  turned  on  immediately  after  the 
reaction  in  silence,  thus  giving  about  ten  seconds  for  accommodation 
before  the  signal  to  react. 

By  changing  the  intensity  of  the  telephone-current  the  loudness 
of  the  tuning-fork  sound  was  varied  at  will.  For  the  purposes  of 
these  exi)eriments  it  was  ke])t  as  nearly  as  possible  equal  to  that  of 
the  sound  which  served  as  the  signal  to  react. 

Table  V  gives  the  averages  of  all  these  series.  In  it  no  difference 
can  be  detected  between  the  time  of  reactions  in  silence  and  those 
in  which  the  tuning-fork  was  heard.     Seven  of  the  individual  series 
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from  which  this  table  was  compiled  showed  a  slight  difference  in 
favor  of  silence  and  nine  showed  about  the  same  difference  in  favor 
of  those  with  the  sound.  Of  those  where  silence  and  sound  alternate 
the  same  thing  is  true.  Four  were  longer  in  silence  and  five  in  sound. 
The  final  average  gives  a  time  of  153*^  and  a  mean  variation  of  19^ 
for  those  in  silence  and  a  time  of  152^  with  a  moan  variation  of  18^ 
for  those  with  sound.  The  average  for  the  writer  was  141''  for  silence 
with  a  mean  variation  of  15*^  and  for  sound  139^  with  a  mean  varia- 
tion of  16*^,  showing  a  slight  difference  in  the  same  direction  as 
the  combined  results  of  the  three  persons. 


TABLE  V. 


1 

Silence 
141 

• 

MV 
15 
26 

1 

• 

42 
19 

i 
1 

n 
104 

250  fork 
189 
174 
242 
152 

1 
MV 

» 

C.  B.  B. 

16 
22 
89 

18 

118 

W.  I.  C. 

167 

88 

10 
147 

88 

8 
154 

A.  F. 

282 
158 

Weighted 
meau      i 

When  it  was  found  that  the  presence  in  consciousness  of  a  steady 
tone  produced  no  appreciable  effect  upon  the  reaction-time,  with  the 
skill  in  reacting  thus  far  obtained,  it  was  thought  best   to  try  the 
influence  of  an  intermittent  sound,  as  in  the  former  experiments  a 
moving  light  took  the  place  of  a  steady  one.     The  most  convenient 
instrument  which  suggested  itself  for  this  purpose  was  the  metro- 
nome.    Swift'  investigated  the  effect  of  the  ticking  of  the  metro- 
nome upon  discrimination-time  and  found  different  results  according 
to  the  rapidity  with  which  the  metronome  ticked.     He  also  found 
that  it  lengthened  the  time  of  simple  muscular  reaction.     In  a  series 
of   100  experiments  he  found  the  reaction   to  be  103'',  with  a  mean 
variation  of  9*^,  whereas  100  experiments  taken    while  a  metronome 
was  ticking  in  the  room  gave  122^,  with  a  mean  variation  of  12^. 

During  the  first  few  experiments  the  metronome  was  placed  in  the 
reaction-room  and  so  arranged  that  the  pendulum  was  held  to  one 

*  Swift,  Disturbance  of  the  attention  during  simple  tnental  proeesses.  Am.  Jour. 
Psych.  1892  V  8. 
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side  by  the  electro-magnet  until  the  circuit  of  the  magnet  was 
broken  in  the  recording-room.  Thus  the  metronome  could  be 
started  at  will  during  the  series.  But  in  the  small  reaction-room  the 
sound  was  almost  too  loud  to  be  endured.  It  was  found  more  satis- 
factory to  place  the  metronome  on  the  shelf  before  the  transmitter 
in  the  recording-room,  as  had  been  done  with  the  tuning-fork. 
Here  the  operator  could  stop  the  sound  as  well  as  start  it  and  could 
regulate  the  intensity  so  that  it  should  be  about  the  same  as  that  of 
the  stimulus.  There  was  an  advantage  also  in  having  the  two 
sounds  come  in  exactly  the  same  direction. 

The  order  was  the  same  as  before,  ten  experiments  in  silence, 
then  ten  with  the  sound  and  vice  versa.  In  different  series  the 
metronome  ticked  40,  80,  120,  160  and -200  times  a  minute.  Table 
VI  gives  the  averages  for  each  of  the  rates. 


TABLE  VI. 


Rate  of  Metronome 

0 

152 

13 

0 
147 

40 

156 

17 

6 

2H 

80 
184 
26 
32 
54 

120 

186 

20 

84 

93 

160 

200 

169 

25 

Reaction-time 

Mean  variation 

Increase 

Number  of  experimentH 

179 
20 
27 
61 

17 

42 

In  the  first  experiments  where  tlie  metronome  was  in  the  reac- 
tion-room, there  was  a  trreat  innervation  and  strain  in  all  the  muscles 
of  the  body  ealled  forth  Xo  withstand  the  influence  of  the  metro- 
nome. This  was  not  n(>tieed  while  the  metronome  was  tickinir,  but 
the  moment  it  st(>])ped  the  sudden  relaxation  was  verv  evident. 

At  the  beirinnin^i:  of  the  experiments  there  is  a  marked  change  due 
to  gettm^'  acipiainted  with  the  sound  hut,  owini^  to  the  short  dura- 
tion of  the  experiment,  that  influence  does  not  continue  after  the 
first  surprise  has  worn  away.  JiulixinLT  from  tin*  c(Mnplete  inatten- 
tion to  a  clock  tickin»r  in  my  r(K)m  it  is  probable  that  after  listening 
to  a  metronome  tick  for  a  few  lumrs  it  would  no  Ioniser  affect  the 
reaction-time.  The  stoppinir  of  the  metronome  miirjit  then  have  a 
temporary  effect.      Indeed,  in  these  experiments  the  reactor  soon  be- 
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came  so  far  accustomed  to  the  sound  that  an  occasional  vibration  of 
the  metronome  spring,  just  loud  enough  to  be  heard,  seemed  more 
distracting  than  the  metronome  itself. 

From  these  experiments  we  conclude  that  the  influence  of  a  sound- 
sensation  upon  the  time  of  reaction  to  sound-sensation  is  very  small 
as  long  as  that  sound  is  a  steady  tone  but  becomes  very  marked  when 
the  sound  is  intermittent, 

Experiments  showing  the  difference  in  the  time  of  reaction 
TO  sounds  when  the  sound  is  heard  in  two  ears 

INSTEAD    OF  ONE. 

It  has  already  been  suggested  that  the  best  way  to  produce  a 
sound-stimulus  for  purposes  of  reaction  is  to  use  a  head-telephone 
with  a  receiver  at  each  ear.  The  following  set  of  experiments  were 
taken  to  show  the  relation  between  the  time  of  reactions  when  the 
stimulus  is  heard  in  one  ear  and  the  time  of  those  in  which  the  same 
stimulus  is  heard  in  both  ears. 

The  arrangement  of  the  telephones  has  already  been  described. 
The  method  of  experiment  was  similar  to  that  of  the  experiments 
which  have  been  described  above.  The  person  reacted  ten  times 
with  a  telephone  at  only  one  ear,  then  without  interrupting  the  series 
he  placed  the  second  telephone  at  the  other  ear  and  continued  to  react 
ten  times  more.  To  eliminate  other  influences  the  order  was  some- 
times reversed  and  the  first  half  of  the  series  taken  with  the  sound 
in  both  ears. 

Table  VII  gives  the  average  of  twenty-one  series  taken  in  this 
way.  With  the  exception  of  three  cases,  where  the  person  had  no 
experience,  the  reaction  to  the  sound  in  both  ears  is  much  shorter 
than  that  of  the  reaction  to  the  same  sound  in  one  ear.  The  average 
of  the  thirteen  series  upon  the  writer,  who  was  the  only  one  having 
experience  in  reacting,  with  the  exception  of  Dr.  Scripture,  give  for 
one  ear  a  time  of  147^  and  a  mean  variation  of  19^,  for  two  ears  a 
time  of  133^  with  a  mean  variation  of  19^.  The  number  of  experi- 
ments with  one  ear  was  108,  with  two  ears  123.  The  average  of 
«ight  series  taken  on  four  other  persons  gives  for  one  ear  a  time  of 
207^  with  a  mean  variation  of  38^,  for  two  ears  a  time  of  188^  with 
a  mean  variation  of  31^.  The  number  of  experiments  with  one  ear 
was  83,  with  two  ears  82. 

A  natural  explanation  of  the  difference  between  the  reaction-time 
when  the  signal  is  heard  in  one  ear  and  the  reaction-time  for  the 
isame  signal  heard  in  two  eai*s  would  be  found  in  the  difference  in 
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the  intensity  of  the  sound  as  heard  in  the  two  wavs.  In  order  to 
see  whether  this  explanation  was  satisfactory  or  not,  fifteen  series  of 
experiments  were  taken  in  which  the  stimulus  was  varied  in  inten- 
sitv  from  a  loud  to  a  weak  sound. 

This  change  of  intensity  was  secured  by  introducing  a  resistance- 
box  into  the  telephone  circuit.  The  battery  then  in  use  consisted  of 
twelve  gravity  elements.  With  the  normal  resistance  of  the  circuit 
they  gave  a  current  of  0.5  amperes.  With  an  additional  resistance 
of  lOn  ohms  the  current  was  reduced  to  0.08  amperes  and  the  click 
made  by  making  the  circuit  was  a  weak  sound  compared  with  that 
heard  in  the  telephone  when  the  normal  current  was  used.  Yet  it 
was  a  sound  which  could  be  distinctly  recognized.  A  switch  was 
so  arranged  that  by  a  turn  of  the  lever  the  resistance  box  could  be 
brought  into  the  telephone  circuit. 

TABLE  VII. 


C.  B.  B. 

—  — 

One  ear 

MV 

19 

II 

Two  ears 
133 

MV 

n 

147 
269 

108 
17 

19 

123 

E.  W.  S. 
T.  J.  L. 
W.  I.  C. 
WeighttKl 

mean 

58 
35 
29 
27 

199 
175 

38 

20 

182 
192 
170 

39 

26 

83 

15 

201 

33 

39 

179 

158 

24 

215 

The  average  for  laj  experiments  with  the  loud  sound  was  143*^, 
with  a  mean  variation  oi  18^  The  average  of  126  with  the  weak 
si>und  was  l^^*',  with  a  mean  variation  of  16'.  The  difference 
Wtween  the  loud  and  weak  sound  was  1«>^  That  l>etween  one  and 
two  ears  was  iS^. 

Attention  might  be  called  in  passing  to  the  fact  that  in  this  set  of 
experiments  four  series  wrn*  taken  in  whioh  the  ^uccession  of  loud 
and  weak  inlensiiirs  was  irregular.  Tho  e\pi.Tinienter  was  told  to 
make  it  as  irregular  as  pos>ihK\  Tho  avonige  of  these  four  series 
for  the  loud  sound  is  I  \\\  for  \\w  weak  sound  I *v'^'.  The  mean  vari- 
ation  fnun  the  aNcrage  k^<  \\w  whole  sol  is,  for  the  loud  16^,  for  the 
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weak  1 7^.     The  number  of  reactions  to  the  loud  sound  was  64  to  the 
weak  sound  66. 

These  figures  are  in  marked  contrast  to  those  of  Wundt.  With 
him  18  successive  reactions  to  a  strong  sound  gave  a  time  of  116*' 
with  a  mean  variation  of  10^.  A  set  of  9  reactions  to  a  weak  sound 
gave  a  time  of  127^  with  a  mean  variation  of  12*^.  When  the  suc- 
cession of  loud  and  weak  sounds  was  irregular  the  time  for  the  loud 
sound  was  189^,  mean  variation  38^,  number  of  experiments  9.  The 
time  for  the  weak  sound  was  298^,  mean  variation  76^,  number  of 
experiments  15.  The  increase  due  to  irregularity  in  his  case  amounts 
to  114^,  in  our  case  to  12^. 

It  can  scarcely  be  that  there  was  a  greater  difference  between  the 
sounds  he  used  ;  the  difference  in  the  present  case  was  so  great  that 
the  loud  sound,  when  the  order  was  unknown,  was  greatly  dreaded 
and  always  produced  a  decided  shock. 

There  are  two  other  series  of  experiments  which  are  worthy  of 
note,  having  been  taken  without  warnings.  Their  average  for  forty 
experiments  is  139^,  mean  variation  26*^,  whereas  the  average  of  the 
thirteen  series  taken  on  the  same  person  under  the  same  conditions 
but  with  the  warning  was  140^  with  a  mean  variation  of  19*^;  total 
number  of  experiments  231.  Wundt's  figures  on  the  same  point  are, 
with  warning  125^,  without  warning  259^,  total  number  of  experi- 
ments, 61. 

We  have  shown  that  a  large  part  of  the  difference  between  the 
time  of  one  and  two  ear  reactions  is  due  to  the  difference  in  intensity. 
But  to  test  this  point  more  closely  another  set  of  experiments  was 
taken  in  which  this  factor  was  entirely  eliminated,  yes,  more  than 
eliminated.  The  reaction-time  of  one  and  two  ears  was  compared  as 
in  the  last  set  but  at  the  same  time  the  intensities  of  the  currents 
were  varied  so  that  the  sound  heard  in  one  ear  was  judged  to  be 
much  louder  than  the  combined  result  of  a  weaker  sound  heard  in 
both  ears.  If  intensity  be  the  only  factor  in  producing  the  differ- 
ence between  one  and  two  ear  reactions  then  the  reaction  under  these 
conditions  ought  to  be  much  longer  for  one  ear  than  for  two.  In 
only  two  series  was  there  any  marked  difference  between  the  two. 
One  of  these  is  in  favor  of  the  loud  sound  in  one  ear  the  other  in 
favor  of  the  weak  sound  in  two  ears.  The  difference  between  the 
final  averages  of  the  ten  series  is  only  I*',  practically  0. 

Therefore:  the  reactio?i-time  to  sounds  heard  in  ttco  ears  seems  to 
be  shorter  than  for  the  same  sound  heard  in  one  ear  eve?i  after  due 
allowance  has  been  made  for  difference  in  iiiteiisity. 
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In  all  of  these  experiments  the  sound  in  two  ears  was  located  in 
the  upper  interior  part  of  the  head.  Turning  the  attention  toward 
the  sound  resulted  in  rolling  the  eyes  upward  ;  the  sound  seemed 
closer  at  hand  and  less  effort  was  required  for  reaction  than  when 
the  stimulus  was  heard  in  only  one  ear;  the  reaction  also  seemed 
more  automatic,  especially  when  the  attention  was  turned  to  other 
things. 

Conclusions  from  the  thbee  pbeceding  sections. 

The  general  results  of  these  experiments  in  reaction-time  can  be 
summed  up  as  follows: 

1.  The  experiments  did  not  indicate  any  difference  in  reaction- 
time  produced  by  changing  the  color  of  the  light  present  in  the 
field  of  vision. 

2.  No  difference  was  detected  between  the  times  of  reactions  in 
the  dark  and  those  made  while  looking  at  a  stationary  incandescent 
light  of  six  candle  power. 

3.  When  this  light  was  in  motion  the  reaction-time  was  lengthened. 

4.  No  difference  was  detected  between  the  times  of  reactions  in 
silence  and  those  made  while  listening  to  the  steady  sound  of  a 
tuning-fork  making  250  vibrations  per  second. 

5.  When  the  intermittent  sound  of  a  metronome  was  substituted 
for  that  of  the  fork,  the  reaction-time  was  lengthened. 

6.  The  reaction-time  to  a  sound  heard  in  both  ears  is  shorter  than 
when  the  sound  is  heard  only  in  one  ear,  even  after  making  allow- 
ance for  the  difference  in  intensity. 

Introspective  observations  on  reactions. 

During  the  larger  part  of  the  experiments  pencil  and  paper  were 
kept  in  the  reaction-room  and  immediately  after  each  series  of 
experiments  the  person  reacting  noted  down  any  conditions  liable  to 
affect  the  time  of  his  reaction  and  any  observations  which  might 
throw  light  on  the  nature  of  reaction-time.  These  notes  were  after- 
wards transferred  to  the  record  blanks  just  below  the  records  to 
which  they  referred  in  order  that  these  records  might  be  used  more 
intelligently. 

A  careful  study  of  the  notes  together  with  the  records  to  which 
they  refer  brings  out  many  interesting  points.  Not  all  of  them  can 
be  touched  upon  here  but  the  most  important  ones  will  be  found 
below  substantially  as  they  were  written  down  from  day  to  day. 
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After  a  few  weeks  practice  reacting  becomes  so  much  a  matter  of 
habit,  that  trying  to  recall  what  has  taken  place  during  a  series  is 
like  trying  to  remember  dreams.  The  more  striking  points  are 
easily  retained  but  the  larger  part  of  the  points  which  are  noticed 
daring  the  series  are  gone  beyond  recall  unless  they  are  noted  down 
within  a  few  minutes.  A  little  practice  enables  one  to  record  all 
mistakes  in  reacting,  all  reactions  to  warnings,  all  reactions  regis- 
tered before  the  signal  is  heard  and  all  cases  where  the  reaction-time 
is  greatly  lengthened  by  a  physical  or  mental  disturbance. 

NOTSS  MADE  IN  THE  RSAOTION-ROOM   IMMEDIATELY  AFTER  EXFEBIMENTS. 

The  following  abbreviationB  are  used  : 

W= Warning. 

B=Beaction. 

]kI=Ma8onlar. 

Att= Attention. 

'*  fore ''^Reaction  before  the  signal. 

Met = Metronome. 

Om= Omitted. 

a= first,  b  second  half  of  a  series. 

The  figures  are  taken  from  the  original  records  for  comparison  with  the  notes. 
The  numbers  of  three  fig^ures  are  reaction-times,  those  of  one  or  two  figures  are 
mean  variations.  Where  two  sets  of  figures  are  given  the  first  pair  is  the  first 
half  and  the  second  pair  the  second  half  of  a  series.  When  the  note  refers  to  a 
particular  experiment  that  one  is  compared  with  the  rest  of  the  series  and  its 
figures  are  given  first.  In  order  to  make  the  meaning  of  the  notes  clearer  ex- 
planatory remarks  have  been  added ;  these  are  distinguished  by  italics. 

1.  B.  to  Ught. 

2.  Sounds  heard  outside. 

68.  Irregularity  due  to  novelty  of  M.  (184-6—138-17).  Showing  that  the  irregu- 
larity UH18  over-estimated. 

65.  Turn  Att.=tum  eye. 

76.  6,  8-11.  React  with  jerk.  (138—185-8).  The  average  of  these  four  is  2^ 
shorter  than  that  of  the  rest  of  the  series. 

78.  Beaot  with  full  arm  movement.     (13S-1 8— 137-28). 

79.  B.  to  W. 

82-4.  Tired,  nervous,  slow.     (184-26 — 118-20.)    Mistake  in  judgment. 

94.  W.  I.  C.     "  No  difference."    (209-22—181-81.)     Showing  lack  of  practice. 

96.  Notice  regularity  with  two  ears.     The  Jiff  u  res  donH  show  it, 

96.  a.  1.  React  in  spite  of  resolve.  (222—197-26.)  A  purely  automatic  reac- 
tion^ extra  long. 

96.  Trying  to  think  of  Schopenhauer.  (200-27—179-24.)  At  least  50^  longer 
than  the  normal  react itm-fi me. 

99.  One  R.  before  will  impTilse. 

96.  R.  to  W.— b,  1,  om.  in  relaxation  of  silence.    Sound  terrific.    (Silence  133-7 
—with  sound  183-10.)    No  effect  from  this  very  Umd  tuning-fork  sound. 
8 
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ing  external  iniluences  can  do  away  with  skin  sengations,  with  mus- 
cular feelings,  with  changes  in  the  physical  and  mental  condition  or 
with  the  ceaseless  flow  of  thought. 

An  examination  of  the  notes  shows  that  these  disturbances  vary 
greatly.  At  times  they  are  very  prominent ;  then  again  they  will 
be  scarcely  noticed.  Record  196  is  such  a  case.  The  note  says  of 
the  series  as  a  whole  "best  yet,"  of  the  first  half  "  uneasy"  of  the 
second  half  "first  rate."  The  figures  are:  dark  164^  with  mean 
variation  12^,  steady  light  129^  with  mean  variation  8^.  Records 
134-7  also  ought  to  have  more  weight  than  the  average  series. 
Their  note  says  "  best  part  of  the  day,  excellent  physical  condition, 
mind  clear  and  sharp."  The  figures  in  this  case  are  :  two  ears 
129^  M.  V.  9^,  one  ear  139^  M.  V.  14^  Certainly  the  average  of  a 
dozen  series  all  of  which  had  a  similar  certificate  of  the  conditions 
under  which  they  were  taken  would  give  different  results  from  those 
of  a  set  made  up  from  records  like  1 78.  The  note  on  this  record 
reads  "Not  so  good;  uncomfortable  position.  Thought  distraction 
very  great."  The  times  are  :  silence  167*^  M.V.  13*^;  metronome 
172^  M.V.  27^.  To  gain  the  most  trustworthy  results  a  large  number 
of  experiments  should  be  taken  and  only  those  used  which  are  free 
from  all  conscious  disturbance. 

Though  introspection  is  of  great  value  in  estimating  the  general 
conditions  of  an  experiment  and  showing  the  influences  which  affect 
the  results  yet  it  is  not  to  be  trusted  in  estimating  the  resalts  them- 
selves. Aside  from  the  fact  that  the  mind  is  unable  to  accurately 
estimate  small  divisions  of  time  under  the  most  favorable  conditions,* 
its  judgment  is  peculiarly  liable  to  be  affected  by  the  conditions  of 
the  reaction.  Its  report  is  what  it  thinks  ought  to  be  rather  than 
what  it  actually  sees.  For  instance,  in  series  82-84  the  reactor  was 
tireil  and  nervous  and  therefore  judged  the  reaction-time  to  be 
longer  than  usual.  The  figures  are:  one  ear  134^  M.V.  26*^,  two  ears 
1 1 8^  M.  V.  20*',  showing  that  the  nervous  excitement  more  than 
counterbalanced  the  physical  fatigue. 

In  series  150  after  having  reacted  in  the  muscular  way  in  the  pre- 
vious experiment,  the  person  reacted  in  the  way  which  he  thought 
would  give  the  shortest  time.  Aoconlingly  he  judged  the  time  of 
that  series  to  Ik»  less  than  that  of  the  preceding  one.  The  figures 
for  this  one  an»:  loud  168*"  M.V.  19\  weak  171*^  M.V.  8*^;  for  the 
pnHvdiug  one:  loud  XMV^  M.V.  lo*',  weak  156^  M.V.  31*^,  being  just 
the  ivvorso  of  his  judgment. 

*  Marti  vs.  Obtr  <fiV  muscHlatY  R*\jction  nnd  rfiV  AupnrrksawUeeit,  FhlL  Stud, 
is^n  Vll  l«T. 
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The  last  four  reactions  of  series  76  were  made  with  a  violent  jerk. 
More  effort  was  put  forth  and  the  mind  inferred  that  the  reaction 
must  be  quicker.  The  average  of  the  last  four  was  133*^,  that  of  the 
first  half  of  the  series  132^. 

Again,  in  78  the  reaction-time  was  judged  shorter  than  usual.  In 
this  case  the  hand  was  raised  to  the  shoulder  in  every  reaction.  There 
was  more  motion  and  more  effort,  therefore  the  mind  judged  that 
the  reaction  started  quicker.  The  figures  are  :  silence  138^  M.V. 
13^  ;  with  fork  sounding  in  the  telephone  137^  M.V.  28*^. 

In  several  series,  126a,  126b,  127  the  reaction  consisted  in  touching 
a  point  on  the  table  six  inches  from  the  key.  Raising  the  finger 
from  the  key  to  make  this  motion  broke  the  spark-coil  circuit,  and  so 
only  the  beginning  of  the  motion  was  registered.  Here  again  the 
mind  was  mistaken  in  judging  that  the  reaction-time  was  quicker 
than  usual.  The  average  of  the  parts  of  these  series  not  subject  to 
other  disturbing  influences  was  141^  M.V.  11^. 

In  connection  with  these  experiments  where  the  attention  was 
directed  to  a  motion  for  which  the  reaction  was  a  means,  the  idea 
suggested  itself,  but  has  not  yet  been  carried  out,  of  having  a  second 
reaction-key  in  place  of  the  point  on  the  table.  Then  we  should 
have  recorded  in  addition  to  the  reaction-time,  the  time  required  to 
make  a  certain  movement.  This  would  doubtless  vary  from  time  to 
time  with  changing  mental  and  physical  conditions.  None  of  its 
variations  could  be  attributed  to  influences  acting  upon  the  conscious 
part  of  the  reaction  as  it  would  be  purely  automatic  after  slight 
practice.  This  might  throw  some  light  on  the  relative  portion  of 
the  variation  in  reaction-time  which  is  to  be  assigned  to  the  purely 
psychical  part.  Possibly  it  might  be  used  instead  of  the  simple  reac- 
tion as  a  standard  for  comparing  the  different  kinds  of  reaction-time. 

Between  1 42  and  143  the  reactor  went  through  vigorous  muscular 
exercise  so  that,  whereas  142  was  taken  with  the  body  in  a  quiet 
passive  state,  during  143  the  pulse-beat  was  strong  and  rapid,  the 
breathing  deep  and  heavy  and  the  whole  system  generally  excited. 
The  figures  for  142  are  :  153^  M.V.  14^  for  a  loud  sound  in  one  ear 
and  132*^  M.V.  9^  for  a  weak  sound  in  two  ears.  The  figures  for 
143,  after  the  exercise,  are  :  129*^  M.V.  6^  for  the  loud  sound  in  one 
ear  and  127*^  M.V.  13^  for  the  weak  sound  in  two  ears.  The  shorten- 
ing of  the  time  by  exercise  was  14^. 

But  the  chief  value  of  these  notes  is  found  in  the  light  which  they 
throw  upon  the  nature  of  simple  reactions.  In  the  first  place,  are 
these  reactions  muscular  or  sensorial  ? 
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Wundt  says  that,  with  a  signal  loud  enough  to  be  clearly  heai 

we  naturally  react  in  the  muscular  way.     He  explains  the  differen 

between  the  time  of  reactions  to  weak  sounds  and  those  to  loi 

sounds  as  due  to  a  passing  from  the  sensorial  to  the  muscular  way 

reacting.      In   all  of  our  experiments,  with  a  few  exceptions,  t 

signal  to  react  was  a  loud  sound.     This  would  seem  to  indicate  tli 

our  reactions  were  muscular.     Furthermore,  the  two  criteria,  whi< 

Wundt  regards  as  sure  signs  of  muscular  reaction,  were  both  presei 

In  six  cases  at  least  a  reaction  was  registered  just  before  the  sigi 

to  react  was  heard,  while  scarcely  a  series  passed  in  which  there  w 

not  one  or  more  reactions  to  a  warning. 

On  the  other  hand,  throughout  the  whole  course  of  experimei 

the  reactor  believed  that  he  was  reacting  in  the  sensorial  way.     Ti 

attention,  with  the  few  exceptions  about  to  be  mentioned,  was  inva 

ably  directed  to  the  ear  or  rather,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  to  the  soui 

to  be  heard.     The  eyes  turned  in  that  direction  and  there  was  a  d 

tinct  feeling  of  accommodation  in  that  part  of  the  head,  due  tc 

combined  muscular  and  nervous  excitation.     The  reactor  even  W€ 

so  far  as  to  attempt  reactions  after  the  muscular  way,  carefully  dire< 

ing  the  attention  toward  the  hand  or  the  movement  to  be  ma< 

In  one  case,  before  the  reaction  habit  had  been  formed,  the  reacti 

was  shortened  in  this  way  from  about  140*^  to  100^.     In  one  of  t 

later  series,  139,  an  effort  was  made  to  have  the  last  three  reactio 

muscular,  two  of  these  were  110^  and  112^  while  the  average  of  t 

other  half  of  the  series  was  142^  M.V.  8*^.      These  would  seem  to 

true  cases  of  muscular  reaction,  if  there  be  such  a  thing.     But 

general  the  attempt  to  shorten  the  reaction-time  by  turning  the  i 

tention  toward  the  hand  or  the  movement  to  be  made  was  a  deoid 

failure.     More  often  the  time  was  lengthened.     It  seemed  very  di 

cult  to  overcome  the  habit  of  turning  the  attention  toward  the  ear. 

^  It  would  seem  that  those  experiments  in  which  the  attention  ¥i 

directed  to  a  peculiar  movement  of  the  hand  or  arm,  to  touching 

,  quickly  as  possible  some  point  near  the  key  or  raising  the  hand 

quickly  as  possible  to  the  shoulder,  satisfied  the  definition  of  mi 

cular  reaction.     Yet  none  of  these  show  any  signs  of  a  decrease 

the  reacti  on -time. 

Finally,  in  none  of  the  reactions  save  those  in  which  there  was 

attempt  at  the  muscular  method,  did   the  person  experience   tl 

peculiar  physical  fatigue  which  is  generally  ascribed  to  the  mi 

cular  mode  of  reacting.     The  fatigue  was  always  mental.     As  su 

it  was  very  marked  at  the  end  of  five  or  six  series.     From  this  poi 

of  view  these  reactions  must  be  regarded  as  sensorial. 
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But  again,  according  to  Wfndt,  the  peculiar  nature  of  muscular 
as  opposed  to  sensorial  reaction  lies  in  the  fact  that,  while  the  sen- 
■oximl  reaction  coDtum  an  apperoeptire  link  in  the  chain  of  causes 
leading  to  the  reaction,  this  disappears  in  the  muscular  method  and 
the  reaction  becomes  a  purely  automatic  brain  reflex. 

Turning  to  the  notes  taken  in  the  reaction-room  we  read,  ''  Reac- 
tion a,  1,  series  96,  was  made  in  spite  of  a  resolve  not  t«  react." 
This  was  certainly  a  purely  ''  automatic  brain  reflex  "  and  contained  no 
'^  apperceptiye  "  link.  The  time  of  this  reaction  in  the  table  is  222^. 
The  average  of  the  rest  of  the  series  197*^  M.V.  26^.  Reaction  a,  9, 
series  134,  was  made  while  consciousness  was  entirely  absorbed  in 
something  else.  When  it  returned  to  the  scene  of  operations  it  was 
qaite  surprised  to  find  that  a  stimulus  had  been  received  and  a  reac- 
tion made  in  its  absence.  Its  servants  had  done  better  than  it  ex- 
pected. Surely  this  must  be  an  ^'  automatic  brain  reflex,"  with  no 
trace  of  conscious  perception  or  "  apperception."  The  time  was  183*^, 
that  of  the  whole  series  124^  M.V.  7^. 

In  series  99  one  reaction  took  place  before  the  will  to  react.  That 
was  set  down  at  the  time  as  a  brain  reflex.  Its  time  however  was 
not  materially  different  from  that  of  the  other  reactions  iu  the  series. 

Several  times,  for  instance  in  lo8,  it  was  remarked  that  a  reaction 
to  a  weak  sound  only  raised  the  finger  a  little  whereas  the  reaction 
to  a  loud  sound  raised  it  over  an  inch. 

These  instances  all  seem  to  show  that  as  soon  as  the  habit  is 
formed  all  our  reactions  are  in  the  main  brain  reflexes.  But  they 
show  just  as  conclusively  that  quick  reactions  are  something  more. 
The  reflex  action  left  to  itself  is  slow,  compared  with  the  reflex 
action  with  the  concentrated  effort  of  the  mind  to  hurry  it  along. 

WuNDT  lays  great  emphasis  upon  reactions  to  the  wrong  signal  as 
proving  the  reflex  nature  of  muscular  reaction.      Mabtius*  takes 
him  to  task  for  this  and  proves  that  he  is  wrong  by  showing  that  the 
same  phenomenon  occurs  in  sensorial  reactions.     Wundt  is  right. 
They  do  prove  that  muscular  reactions  are  brain  reflexes.     But  they 
also  prove  that  sensorial  reactions  are  reflex  in  exactly  the  same  sense. 
A  note  was  made,  referring  to  127a,  in  which  there  had  been  a  reac- 
tion to  a  warning,  "every  warning  is  heard   with  a  tendency  to 
react."     And  so  it  is  with  all  sounds.     All  sounds  tend  to  produce 
motion  in  some  part  of  the  body.     We  notice  it  in  the  case  of  loud 
sounds,  in  the  case  of  sounds  which  startle    us   and  especially  in  tl\e 
case  of  rhythmic  musical  sounds.     In   the    same  way  reaction  is  a 

*  See  the  article  cited  above. 
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brain  reflex.  Therefore  the  difference  between  sensorial  and  mus- 
cular reactions  is  not  to  be  found  by  deciding  whether  or  not  they 
are  brain  reflexes. 

The  key-note  to  much  of  the  confusion  about  the  different  kinds 
of  reaction  lies  in  the  indefinite  use  of  the  word  attention  and  in  a 
lack  of  careful  introspective  analysis  of  what  actually  takes  place  in 
consciouBness. 

The  word  attention  is  most  commonly  used  in  the  sense  of  idea- 
tional attention.  This  kind  of  attention  is  described  by  such  expres- 
sions as:  "Having  a  clear  idea  of  the  object  of  attention;"  "keep- 
ing the  object  in  the  foreground  of  consciousness  ;"  "  thinking 
about  an  object  calmly  and  quietly,  yet  clearly."  It  is  passive  as 
distinguished  from  the  two  following  varieties  of  attention.  There 
is  little  feeling  of  effort.  What  there  is,  is  largely  devoted  to  the 
inhibition  of  other  ideas.  Doubtless  there  is  a  slight  innervation 
and  muscular  contraction  but  they  are  not  prominent  in  conscious- 
ness. 

This  kind  of  attention  can  be  directed  to  any  part  of  the  body,  to 
any  motion  to  be  made  or  stimulus  to  be  perceived,  or  to  something 
entirely  disconnected  from  the  experiment.  For  instance,  in  one 
series,  96,  the  reactor  fixed  his  attention  on  a  lecture  which  he  had 
just  attended.  The  time  for  one  ear  was  200^  M.V.  27*^,  for  two  ears 
179^  M.V.  24*^.  This  exceptionally  long  time  was  not  due  entirely  to 
voluntary  diversion  of  the  attention  ;  the  series  was  also  taken 
without  a  warning  to  tell  when  the  signal  was  to  be  expected. 

As  a  rule  this  kind  of  attention  does  not  shorten  reaction -time. 
So  far  as  distinct  thought  forms  are  concerned,  the  nearer  a  blank 
the  mind  can  be  kept  the  more  satisfactory  seems  the  reaction. 

Often,  turning  the  attention  to  another  object  seems  to  facilitate 
the  movement,  just  as  in  writing  the  hand  moves  more  freely  when 
the  attention  is  directed  to  the  word  being  written  than  when  it  is 
directed  to  the  muscular  effort  involved.  It  seems  to  drain  off  the 
surplus  ideational  force  and  leave  the  field  clear  for  the  reaction. 

Using  the  word  in  this  sense  Marti  us  is  right  in  criticizing  Muns- 
TERBERG  wheu  he  speaks  of  the  idea  of  the  sound  as  fusing  with  the 
idea  of  a  movement  to  be  made.  There  is  no  fusing  together  of 
these  ideas.  Association  is  the  word  which  describes  their  relation 
to  one  another,  and  the  association  is  always  a  temporal  succession, 
so  far  as  the  ideas  themselves  are  concerned.  It  is  impossible  to 
keep  two  of  those  ideas  in  consciousness  for  any  length  of  time. 
Wlien  the  effort  is  made,  it  results  in  a  rapid  passing  from  one  to  the 
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other.  First  one  comes  into  the  foreground  of  consciousness,  then 
the  other. 

A  second  sense  in  which  the  word  is  used  is  that  of  neural  atten- 
tion. Were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  the  word  usually  implies  an 
increase  in  the  muscular  tension  this  might  be  called  innervation. 
It  results  in  bringing  into  consciousness  the  neural  sensations.  Some- 
times it  seems  like  a  voluntary  control  of  the  nerve-force  similar  to 
the  involuntary  change  which  is  produced  by  a  severe  strain  when 
an  increase  in  nervous  excitement  for  the  time  being  counterbalances 
physical  fatigue.  Closely  combined  with  it  there  may  be  more  or 
less  of  the  feeling  of  outgoing  will  force  as  experienced  in  willing- 
games  where  one  person  wills  another  to  do  some  particular  thing. 

This  is  closely  connected  with  a  third  meaning  of  the  word  atten- 
tion, namely,  feeling-attention,  i.  e.  the  becoming  immediately  con- 
scious of  different  parts  of  the  body,  which  may  be  expressed  either 
as  bringing  those  parts  into  consciousness  or  as  extending  conscious- 
ness into  them. 

Using  the  word  attention  m  either  of  these  meanings  it  is  pos- 
sible to  turn  the  attention  to  different  parts  of  the  body  at  the  same 
time  and  to  speak  of  ideas  melting  together.  But  the  ideas  here 
are  quite  different  from  those  which  we  found  in  the  first  division. 

In  one  case,  136,  this  attention  was  directed  to  all  parts  of  the 
body  at  the  same  time.  It  seemed  to  increase  the  nerve-force  and  to 
result  in  a  general  excitement  of  the  whole  system.  The  average 
time  of  this  series  was  148^  M.V.  17^,  that  of  the  series  just  before 
and  just  after,  under  the  same  conditions  was  120^  M.V.  10^.  But 
a  single  experiment  is  hardly  sufficient  to  show  the  effect  of  this 
kind  of  attention.  No  experiments  were  taken  in  which  this  kind  of 
attention  was  directed  to  one  or  two  parts  of  the  body  during  a 
whole  series. 

A  fourth  sense  in  which  the  word  attention  is  used  is  that  of  mus- 
cular attention.  Involuntary  changes  in  the  condition  of  the  muscles 
take  place  in  response  to  various  psychical  changes  ;  for  example, 
they  become  tense  in  a  fit  of  anger.  To  a  large  extent  a  similar 
change  may  be  produced  by  voluntary  effort.  Something  similar  to 
this  is  usually  meant  by  the  expression  "inn€^ate  the  muscles."  We 
can  keep  the  muscles  of  the  hand  or  arm  relaxed  or  in  a  state  of 
tension  independent  of  the  three  kinds  of  attention  already  men- 
tioned. Record  100  is  an  example  of  this  ;  the  first  half  was  taken 
in  the  usual  way  and  had  a  time  of  146"  M.V.  33*^,  the  second  half 
was  taken  with  tense  muscles  and  had  a  time  of  120"  *'  '"   1(5^,     l^ 
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one  of  the  experiments  in  this  series  the  motor  impulse  for  reaction 
was  not  strong  enough  to  overcome  tiie  pressure  on  the  key. 

A  fifth  way  in  which  attention  can  he  directed  is  best  expressed  w 
a  preparation  of  the  path  for  the  motor  impulse  from  the  brain. 
This  consists  of  a  moderate  innervation  of  the  whole  nerve  tract,  a 
small  muscular  tension  and  an  effort  to  get  a  clear  idea  of  the  sound 
and  the  movement  to  be  made,  resulting  in  a  rapid  passing  of  the 
thought  from  one  to  the  other.  The  last  experiment  of  series  113 
was  made  in  this  way  ;  the  time  was  127^,  that  of  the  whole  half- 
series  166^  M.V.  \b^, 

A  sixth  state  of  the  attention,  one  which  requires  as  much  effort 
of  a  certain  kind  as  any,  is  that  of  inattention.  All  ideational  atten- 
tion, all  neural  attention  and  muscular  attention  are  withdrawn 
leaving  the  reaction  mechanism  as  far  as  possible  to  work  automat- 
ically. This  reduces  the  circulation,  the  nervous  and  muscular  ten- 
sion and  with  that  the  whole  energy  of  the  system.  The  tension  of 
the  muscles  becomes  so  weak  that  they  sometimes  fail  to  move  the 
very  light  spring  in  the  reaction-key.  By  this  means  many  persons 
are  able  to  put  themselves  to  sleep  in  a  short  time.  Series  210 
was  taken  in  this  condition;  the  time  was,  in  the  dark  141*^  M.V.  IS*' 
with  a  steady  light  in  the  field  of  vision  140*^  M.V.  8*^. 

None  of  these  six  descriptions  accurately  state  the  condition  of  the 
attention  in  the  majority  of  our  experiments.  The  most  prominent 
feature  was  always  an  expectant  attention,  a  strain  in  the  muscles  of 
the  ear  and  a  waiting  for  the  sound.  There  was  no  attempt  to  form 
an  idea  of  what  the  sound  was  to  be,  but  simply  an  effort  to  hear  it 
as  quickly  as  possible.  At  the  same  time  there  was  an  under-current 
of  neural  and  muscular  attention  directed  to  the  hand  and  arm.  If  it 
is  proper  to  use  the  terras  primary  and  secondary  consciousness,  the 
primary  was  engaged  with  the  sound,  the  secondary  with  the  motor 
apparatus. 

Aside  from  these  seven  phases  of  attention  numerous  other  com- 
binations of  the  three  elements  are  possible.  The  dividing  line  be- 
tween the  classes  is  not  a  sharp  one.  All  three  or  any  one  can  be 
given  especial  prominence.  Certainly  the  expressions  muscular  reac- 
tion and  sensory  reaetiol)  are  of  themselves  very  indefinite  and  give 
no  accurate  descriptions  of  the  distribution  of  psychic  energy. 

With  these  different  kinds  of  attention  in  mind  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  agree  with  James  when  lie  says,*  in  speaking  of  Wundt's 
and   Exxer's  experiments,    "  The   preparation  to  react  consists  of 

^  Principles  of  Psycholoj-^y,  I  438. 
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nothing  but  the  anticipatory  imagination  of  what  the  impressions  or 
the  reactions  are  to  be  "  and  ''  It  is  impossible  to  read  Wundt's  and 
Exner's  pages  and  not  to  interpret  the  '  Apperception '  and  ^  Spannung ' 
and  other  terms  as  equivalent  to  imagination."  A  little  practice  will 
enable  one  to  become  master  of  all  the  different  phases  of  attention 
here  mentioned  and  many  others  more  difficult  to  describe. 

The  remarks  thus  far  have  referred  to  voluntary  attention.  On 
the  other  hand  there  is  a  large  involuntary  element  always  present  in 
the  state  of  attention  at  any  given  time.  This  changes  with  practice 
and  with  the  mental  and  physical  condition.  One  naturally  falls 
into  a  habit  of  reaction.  The  attention  in  that  case  is  largely  invol- 
untary and  resists  all  efforts  of  attention  in  other  directions  but  co- 
operates with  additional  voluntary  attention  in  the  same  direction. 
When  a  person  is  sleepy  he  has  little  control  over  the  attention. 
The  same  is  true  when  he  is  wrought  up  to  a  high  state  of  nervous 
excitement. 

The  mass  of  bodily  feelings  varies  with  changing  physical  con- 
ditions ;  when  one  is  fresh  and  vigorous  they  are  large  and  massive 
and  the  motor  impulse  to  reaction  seems  to  meet  more  or  less  resist- 
ance in  passing  through  them.  After  prolonged  bodily  or  nervous 
strain  these  feelings  tend  to  grow  less  and  their  center  gradually 
rises.  The  extremities  drop  out  of  consciousness  and  the  reaction 
seems  to  take  place  with  less  resistance.  The  background  of  all 
these  various  forms  of  attention  is  the  constant  play  of  psychic  life. 
Waves  and  ripples  of  feeling  and  conation  are  incessantly  passing 
through  the  mind.  More  clear  cut  and  easily  recognized  are  the 
ideas  and  images  of  the  memory  or  imagination  which  follow  each 
other  at  their  own  fancy.  Now  they  pass  along  lightly  like  fleecy 
clouds  over  a  summer  sky.  At  the  sound  of  the  warning  they 
vanish  from  consciousness  and  all  the  energies  of  the  mind  are  bent 
to  catch  the  coming  stimulus  and  make  the  reaction.  At  another 
time  the  thoughts  roll  along  like  heavy  irresistible  storm-clouds. 
They  heed  not  the  faint  warning  or  even  the  signal  itself.  Through- 
out a  whole  series  the  mind  will  be  busily  engaged  inventing  new 
apparatus,  improving  the  old  or  struggling  with  some  great  problem 
of  life.  The  reaction,  so  far  as  consciousness  is  concerned,  goes  on 
automatically.  No  amount  of  effort  at  the  end  of  the  series  can  call 
into  consciousness  a  single  fact  connected  with  the  reaction,  nothing 
save  the  elements  of  this  dream-like  stream  of  consciousness.  But 
during  such  a  series  let  there  be  a  break  in  the  regularity  in  the 
recurrence  of  warning  or  signal  and  the  mind  is  instantly  alert  to 
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inquire  into  the  matter.  Though  apparently  absorbed  in  other 
matters,  yet  there  is  a  kind  of  unconscious  attention  being  directed 
to  the  reaction. 

Again,  when  the  mind  is  apparently  wholly  engaged  in  the  matter 
of  reacting,  an  idea  will  suddenly  come  into  the  mind  from  some 
mysterious  quarter  with  force  enough  to  carry  away  for  the  moment 
all  the  attention,  unconscious  as  well  as  conscious.  In  series  127 
there  was  such  an  instance.  An  idea  suddenly  flashed  upon  the 
mind  just  as  the  signal  was  heard  and  the  motor  impulse  being 
started ;  the  whole  force  of  the  attention  was  diverted  and  the  only 
impulse  which  reached  the  hand  was  a  tremor  too  weak  to  raise  the 
finger. 

These  observations  and  others  suggested  by  the  summary  of  the 
notes  taken  during  the  course  of  the  experiments  show  that  there  is 
still  much  which  can  be  learned  about  the  mind  and  its  processes 
from  the  study  of  reaction-time.  They  suggest  a  large  number  of 
experiments  which  might  be  carried  out  along  the  different  lines  of 
attention.  Most  of  all  they  emphasize  the  great  value  of  introspec- 
tion. For  the  rougher  w^ork  in  reaction-time  this  may  not  be  neces- 
sary. We  can  easily  detect  differences  in  reaction-time  due  to  the 
presence  of  very  distracting  influences,  to  the  effect  of  practice,  to 
changes  in  intensity  of  the  stimulus,  to  a  change  in  the  quality  of 
the  stimulus,  and  *  to  many  similar  changes.  But  as  soon  as  we 
inquire  into  the  nature  of  reaction,  and  try  to  make  quantitative 
estimates  of  these  changes  and  to  learn  more  about  the  nature  of 
the  mind's  activities,  then  introspection  is  necessary. 

Some  will  criticise  these  reaction-experiments  because  they  were 
all  made  upon  one  person,  and  therefore  can  give  no  idea  of  what 
would  be  the  result  in  another  case.  They  say  that  results  to  be  of 
value  must  be  made  upon  a  great  many  persons  and  the  average 
computed  as  has  been  done  in  the  ease  of  physical  measurements. 

In  reply  it  may  be  said  of  physical  measurements  that  while  statis- 
tical results  from  one  point  of  view  are  of  great  value  yet  all  the 
important  discoveries  in  physiology  have  been  made  upon  individuals. 
Statistics  would  never  have  discovered  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
or  the  constituent  parts  of  the  brain.  The  human  body  is  for  the 
most  part  tlie  same  the  world  over  and  a  discovery  in  anatomy  in 
one  body  holds  good  in  all  others.  The  same  thing  is  true  in  psy- 
chology. Nearly  all  the  results  tlius  far  obtained  have  been  gained 
from  the  study  of  individuals.  The  human  mind  like  the  human 
body  is  for  the  most  part  the  same  in  its  workings  everywhere  and 
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a  discovery  in  one  mind  will  hold  good  for  other  minds.  Though 
important  results  will  be  reached  along  statistical  lines  jet  the 
greatest  advance  in  the  future  as  in  the  past  will  in  all  probability 
be  made  by  discoveries  in  investigating  individuals. 

EXPEBIMEXTS   SHOWING   THE    EFFECT  OF   CHANGES   IN   THE    STATE    OF 
ATTENTION    UPON   THE    MAXIMUM    RATE    OP   VOLUNTARY 

MOVEMENT. 

In  a  series  of  experiments  carried  on  at  Clark  University,  Dress- 
lab  found  that  the  time  required  to  make  300  taps  varies  with 
different  individuals  and  with  a  change  in  the  mental  and  physical 
condition  of  the  same  individual.  Increased  central  activity  favored 
an  increase  in  the  rate  of  voluntary  movement.'  Bryan  continuing 
the  investigations  upon  a  large  number  of  school  children  found  that 
the  rate  of  tapping  for  the  different  joints  of  the  hand  and  arm 
varied  with  children  of  different  ages  in  accordance  with  their 
physical  and  mental  development.*  Many  interesting  points  were 
brought  out  as  to  the  effect  of  fatigue  and  the  relative  development  of 
the  different  joints.  But  with  the  apparatus  which  they  used  it  was 
impossible  to  show  the  relation  between  the  individual  taps  of  the 
series.  The  most  that  could  be  done  in  that  line  was  to  detect  a 
slight  decrease  in  rapidity  due  to  fatigue  when  more  than  300  taps 
were  taken  at  a  time.  Otherwise  it  was  taken  for  granted  that  the 
rate  was  uniform  throughout  the  series. 

The  following  experiments  were  taken  with  the  purpose  of  inves- 
tigating this  question  of  the  uniformity  of  rate.  Our  reaction-time 
apparatus  offered  the  best  possible  means  for  measuring  the  interval 
between  each  successive  tap.  The  taps  were  made  upon  the  reaction- 
key  in  the  dark  room,  and  recorded  by  the  electric  sparks  on  the 
smoked  paper  of  the  drum.  About  300  taps  could  be  recorded  on 
one  paper  by  turning  the  drum  slowly.  An  electro-magnetic  time- 
marker  was  placed  beside  the  tuning-fork  and  connected  with  a  pen- 
dulum which  beat  seconds.  This  enabled  one  to  tell  at  a  glance  the 
number  of  taps  in  a  second  in  any  part  of  the  curve  while,  without 
it,  it  was  necessary,  in  order  to  find  the  number  of  taps  in  a  second, 
to  add  up  the  successive  intervals,  given  in  thousandths  of  a  second, 
until  they  amounted  to  a  second,  and  so  on  throughout  the  series. 


^  Some  influences  which  affect  the  rapidity  of  voluntary  movements j  Am.  Jour. 
Psych.,  1891  IV  514. 
•  On  the  development  of  voluntary  motor  ability ^  Am.  Jour.  Psych.,  1898  V  1. 
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As  a  matter  of  fact  this  longer  process  was  gone  through  in  the  pre- 
paration of  the  curves  described  below  because  there  was  a  slight 
irregularity  in  the  successive  spaces  marked  off  by  the  pendulum, 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  mercury  contact  was  not  made  exactly  in 
the  middle  of  the  arc  of  oscillation. 

A  click  on  the  bell  was  the  signal  to  begin  tapping  and  the  instruc- 
tions were  to  tap  as  rapidly  as  possible  until  a  second  click  announced 
that  the  record  was  complete. 


TABLE  Vm. 


No. 

A 

MV 

15 

9 

MV 

T 

No.   ' 

A 

189 
144 

MV 

tl 
11 

MV 

9 
8 

1 
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12 

11 
12 

184 

9   1 
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7 

7 

18 
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1 

14      8 

4 

180 

1 

7 

1 
4 

1 

6 

1 

6 
4 

14 
15 
16 
17 

1 

147 

1 

14  7 
7      6 
9      5 

15  6 

5 

180 
188 
180 

188 

6 
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7 

148  ; 

7 

114  . 

1 

8 

188 

4   1 

1 

1 

4 

18 

148 

19      5 

9 

188 

6 

8 

19 

148 

1 

16      5 

1 
1 

10 

138 

1 

6 

4 

20 

189 

10   1    5 

1 

No.,  number  of  gronp. 
A,  average  time. 

Table  VIII  gives  a  sumniarv  of  the  figures  for  one  experiment. 
There  were  180  taps,  or  ratlier  inter\'als  between  successive  taps, 
rt»oorded  in  this  experiment.  They  were  collected  into  groups  of 
nine  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  gradual  changes  in  the  rate 
during  the  series;  instead  of  finding  that  the  intervals  are  all  the 
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rapid  increase  in  the  intervals  themselves,  the  deviation  of  the  later 
groups  from  the  total  average  is  greater  than  that  of  the  earlier 
ones. 

Six  of  these  experiments  or  sets  of  taps,  were  taken  and  they  all 
show  the   same  general   results.     The   average   for   the  successiye 
groups  of  nine  taps  for  the  six  experiments  were  140^,   137^,  136^, 
134<^,  139«^,  144^,  146^,  147^   148^   150<^,   146«^,   150^  150^,  154«^,  154^ 
164*^,  153^,  152^  and  150^.     These  averages  show  an  increase  in  the 
rapidity  of  tapping  for  the  first  four  groups  of  nine.      After  that 
there  is  a  gradual  falling  off  for  five  groups  then  a  slight  recovery 
during  two  groups  followed  by  a  still  greater  slowing  up  for  four 
groups  and  then  another  slight  recovery.     The  average  of  the  first 
set  of  groups  is  140^,  that  of  the  nineteenth,  which  is  the  last  to 
contain  records  from  all  the  six  experiments,  is  150*^. 

Fig.  14. 

Table   IX   contains   the  final   averages   of  the   six   experimentis. 
Besides  the  average  interval  between  successive  taps,  and  the  average 
deviation  from  it,  the  number  of  taps  per  second  has  been  computecl, 
and  also  the  time  required  to  make  300  taps.     This  was  done  for  the 
purpose  of  comparing  the  results  with  those  obtained  by  Dresslas 
and  Bryan.     The  time  required  for  300  taps  is  naturally  somewhat 
less  than  it  would  have  been  if  that  number  of  taps  had  actually- 
been  made ;  for  the  experiments  show  that  the  last  taps  of  a  series 
are  much  slower  than  the  first  owing  to  fatigue. 

However,  we  are  not  so  much  concerned  with  the  number  of  taps 
in  a  series  as  with  the  regularity  of  the  intervals  between  the  suc- 
cessive taps.  This  can  be  studied  much  more  satisfactorily  by  mean^ 
of  graphic  representation  than  by  tables.  Accordingly  the  records 
of  two  series  have  been  plotted.  The  resulting  curves  are  giver*- 
in  fig.  14. 

The  curves  represent  the  intervals  between  the  successive  taps  of 
each  series.  The  abscissas  show  the  place  of  each  tap  in  the  series 
while  the  ordinates  represent  the  length  of  the  interval  between  two 
adjacent  taps,  each  vertical  division  on  the  paper  representing  10^ 
and  the  horizontal  line  being  taken  to  represent  150*^.  Thus  thtf 
high  parts  of  the  curve  correspond  to  slow  and  the  low  parts  to 
rapid  rates  of  tapping.     The  short  vertical  lines  mark  off  the  seconds 
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the  plane  of  the  paper  we  notice  a  gradual  rise  and  fall  of  the  curve 
every  two  or  three  seconds.  This  is  doubtless  due  to  the  gradual 
rise  and  fall  of  the  attention  and  corresponds  to  the  alternate  appear- 
ance and  disappearance  in  consciousness  of  a  sound  just  loud  enough 
to  be  heard,  as  for  example  the  ticking  of  a  watch  held  at  just  the 
right  distance,  and  with  the  alternate  appearance  and  disappeanuice 
of  faint  rings  on  a  rapidly  rotating  disk/  The  chief  point  x>f  differ- 
ence is  that  in  those  cases  the  phenomenon  is  a  matter  of  con- 
sciousness whereas  in  this  case  the  person  is  entirely  unconscions 
of  the  rise  and  fall  in  the  rate.  This  fact  shows  that  the  rise  and 
fall  are  not  confined  to  ideational  attention  but  are  also  character- 
istic of  the  subconscious  muscular  attention.  These  results  agree 
with  those  recently  obtained  in  the  field  of  sight  and  hearing"  in  not 
showing  any  regular  period  of  rise  and  fall.  In  general  it  occurs 
every  three  or  four  seconds. 

In  the  second,  third,  fourth  and  fifth  experiments  an  effort  was 
made  to  distract  the  attention  of  the  person  tapping.  The  warning 
and  signal  used  in  reaction-experiments  were  sounded  several  times 
and  the  tuning-fork  sound  described  in  one  of  the  experiments  in 
reaction-time  was  turned  on  while  the  ear  was  at  the  telephone. 
In  some  cases  there  may  have  been  slight  changes  in  the  rate  of 
tapping  owing  to  their  influence,  but  that  was  by  no  means  clear. - 
In  fai't  such  weak  sounds  would  hardly  be  expected  to  produce 
much  disturbance  in  such  heavy  work. 

In  the  sixth  series  the  distractions  were  greater  and  show  them- 
selves plainly  in  the  second  cur\'e.  They  were  produced  by  an  assis- 
tant in  the  reaction-nH>m.  A  second  electro-magnetic  marker  was 
placeil  on  the  drum  and  connected  with  another  key  in  the  reaction- 
riK^m  ;  by  means  of  this  key  the  assistant  could  register  by  the  side 
of  the  time  curve  the  Wginning  and  the  end  of  each  disturbance. 

The  natun'  and  place  of  the  disturbances  are  noted  just  above  the 
curve:  their  duration  is  indicates!  by  the  length  of  the  short  lines 
aKwe  the  curves.  In  every  case  it  will  be  seen  that  the  distorbance 
prxHhuHHl  marked  changes  in  the  rate.  The  blowing  of  a  loud 
whistle  wa^i  foUoweil  by  a  great  irrvgularity.  The  mental  addition 
of  i>l4  and  i*s  At  first  made  the  rate  very  regular,  more  so  than  at 
any  other   |Hnnt    in   all   the  s<»ne^      This   was   during   the  period 


.«l«fv^v.o*i,>H.  rhil.  Stiivl.  IJ^  IV  J«Jl\ 

<  MaRKK,  *'HV  S^•^^x^H.^••^^J»-^  .i^*-  (;^^ni*^fja^iMii4i»4fwHj^rii.   PhiL   Stod.   1898  VIII 
«14. 
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between  hearing  the  problem  and  beginning  to  solve  it.  At  first 
the  person  was  reluctant  to  undertake  the  problem.  He  felt  that  all 
his  energies  shoald  be  directed  to  the  tapping  but  finally  realizing 
that  the  problem  must  be  solved  he  went  at  it.  The  first  attempt 
at  solution  produced  marked  irregularly  and  real  work  was  accom- 
panied by  a  steady  falling  off  in  the  rate.  As  soon  as  the  answer 
was  reached  the  attention  returned  to  the  tapping  and  the  rate 
rapidly  recovered. 

A  clicking  with  the  tongue,  such  as  is  used  to  make  a  horse  go 
faster,  owing  to  this  association  seemed  accompanied  by  irresistible 
impulse  on  the  part  of  the  person  tapping  to  accelerate  his  move- 
ments. There  was  a  slight  falling  off  in  the  rate  at  the  first  sur- 
prise and  then  a  gradual  increase  for  four  taps.  But  to  the  great 
surprise  of  the  person  who  did  the  tapping,  the  rate  did  not  exceed 
that  which  had  been  maintained  since  the  last  disturbance.  The 
mental  multiplication  of  14  by  5  produced  great  irregularity  as  well 
as  a  general  decrease  of  the  rate.  The  sight  of  a  lighted  match, 
however,  produced  great  regularity  and  a  steady  increase  in  the 
rate. 

This  sudden  increase  in  the  regularity  of  tapping  without  a 
marked  change  in  the  rate,  when  the  attention  is  attracted  by  some 
•other  object,  is  similar  to  the  fact  noticed  in  some  of  the  experiments 
in  reaction-time,  namely,  that  more  regular  results  were  sometimes 
obtained  when  the  mind  was  partially  absorbed  in  other  things. 
The  more  superficial,  ideational  attention  is  directed  to  them  while 
the  unconscious  muscular  attention  which  is  largely  a  matter  of 
habit  runs  along  more  smoothly  and  automatically.  As  the  mind  is 
absorbed  in  the  secondary  problem,  the  more  substantial  subcon- 
scious attention  gradually  withdraws  from  the  muscular  effort  and 
reinforces  the  mental  effort. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  was  also  shown  in  the  reaction  experiments, 
some  sudden  surprise,  in  this  case  a  clicking  sound  or  a  lighted 
match,  at  once  draws  away  the  deeper  as  well  as  the  more  superficial 
attention.  But  as  soon  as  the  surprise  is  over  there  is  no  strong 
intellectual  effort  required  to  watch  the  light  and  the  subconscious 
attention  returns  unhindered  to  its  habitual  task,  while  the  more 
fickle  ideational  attention  remains  captivated  by  the  new  sensation. 

There  can  be  no  question  tha*  these  last  changes  in  the  rate  of 
tapping  are  due  to  disturbances  oil.  the  attention.  There  can  also  be 
no  question  that  the  second  change  mentioned,  namely  the  gradual 
slowing  up  after  the   first   ten  seconds,   is   due   to  fatigue.     This 
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fatigue  may  be  psychical,  muscular  or  neural.  Judging  from  the 
results  obtained  by  Lombard  in  his  investigation  of  the  amount  of 
work  which  can  be  done  by  a  person  under  different  conditions/  it 
is  probable  that  the  fatigue  is  in  the  nerve  centres. 

In  the  case  of  the  change  first  described,  namely  the  variation 
from  tap  to  tap,  the  cause  is  not  so  evident.  The  fact  that  a  partial 
withdrawal  of  the  attention  stops  it  and  makes  the  intervals  regular 
indicates  a  psychical  cause.  Under  the  additional  strain  of  con- 
scious voluntary  attention  the  nerve  mechanism  acts  more  irregu- 
larly. Irregularity  seems  to  be  a  characteristic  of  the  higher  forms 
of  psychic  life.  The  usual  explanation  is  that  there  are  two  sets  of 
nerve  centres  involved,  the  higher  more  unstable  brain-centres  and 
the  lower  more  automatic  ones  of  the  smaller  brain  and  spinal  cord. 
A  disturbance  of  the  attention  is  supposed  to  cut  off  the  higher 
centres  from  the  circuit  engaged  in  the  muscular  action.  Yet  both 
in  the  tapping  and  the  reacting  it  was  seen  that  further  central 
activity  was  accompanied  by  further  decline  in  the  muscular  rate. 
Therefore  it  seems  proper  to  speak  of  a  subconscious  attention  in 
this  connection. 

The  explanation  of  the  third  change  in  the  rate,  namely  the 
gradual  rise  and  fall,  is  still  more  uncertain.  Many  persons  will 
object  to  the  use  of  the  word  attention  in  this  connection.  They, 
would  claim  that  it  is  a  purely  muscular  phenomenon  and  regard  it 
as  supporting  Munsterberg's  explanation  of  the  appearance  and  dis- 
appearance of  faint  visual  images.  The  disappearance,  he  thinks,  is 
due  to  fatigue  of  the  muscles  of  the  eye.  As  soon  as  the  image  dis- 
appears they  relax  and  begin  to  recover  ;  when  they  have  regained 
their  strength  the  object  comes  into  consciousness  again.' 

It  seems  certain  that  this  rise  and  fall  in  the  rate  must  be  closely 
connected  with  the  appearance  and  disappearance  in  consciousness 
of  faint  sensations  but  it  seems  equally  certain  that  they  are  not  due 
to  muscular  fatigue.  In  the  hrst  place,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
this  rapid  tapping  is  not  a  mere  muscular  operation;  we  have  seen 
that  the  rate  changes  with  changing  psychic  states.  In  the  second 
place,  there  is  no  chance  for  the  muscles  to  recover  while  the 
tapping  continues.  In  the  case  of  the  eye  there  is  a  possibility  that 
the  musck»s  relax  when  the  image  disappears.  Not  so  here.  In  the 
third  phicc,  the  real  fatigue  shows  itself  in  the  general  slowing  up 
of  the  rate. 


*  .S!c>iii«»  of  the  injiuencvs  which  affect  the  }>ower  of  voluntary  muscular  eantrut- 
tiouH,  Jour.  PhyHiol.  1892  XIII  Pt8.  1  and  2. 

•  MCnhterbkru,  lin'tnige  zur  f\r}>enmentrllen  Psychologic  1889  11  69. 
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Conclusions  fbom  the  introspective  observations. 

1.  Reaction-time  is  constantly  affected  by  irregular  disturbances  a 
large  part  of  which  may  be  detected  by  introspection. 

2.  Introspection  is  not  to  be  trusted  in  estimating  results. 

3.  Exercise  shortens  reaction-time. 

4.  Reactions  to  the  wrong  signal,  reactions  before  the  signal  is 
heard  and  the  reflex  nature  of  reactions  are  not  sufficient  criteria  to 
distinguish  muscular  from  sensorial  reactions. 

5.  There  are  at  least  six  distinct  kinds  of  voluntary  attention; 
ideational  attention,  neural  attention,  feeling  attention,  muscular 
attention,  preparatory  attention  and  inattention. 

6.  The  involuntary  attention  is  constantly  changing. 

Experiments  showing  the  influence  op  disturbances  of  the 
attention  upon  the  voluntary  control  of  muscles. 

There  have  been  various  devices  invented  to  show  the  effect  upon 
the  body  of  various  psychical  disturbances.  Some  of  the  effects 
which  have  been  pointed  out  are  a  rise  in  the  temperature  of  the 
brain,  a  change  in  the  circulation,  a  contraction  of  involuntary  mus- 
xles,  increased  activity  in  the  various  glands,  and  a  change  in  the 
force  with  which  the  muscles  can  be  contracted.  Lombard  found 
that  the  knee-jerk  showed  marked  changes  in  the  case  of  mental 
disturbances.  We  have  seen  that  the  reaction-time  and  rate  of 
tapping  are  influenced  in  a  similar  way.  J  astro  w*  describes  a  piece 
of  apparatus  which  he  calls  the  automatograph,  constructed  for  the 
purpose  of  registering  involuntary  movements  of  the  hand.  The 
hand  is  placed  on  a  freely  moving  table  to  which  there  is  attachetl 
a  marker  that  records  every  movement  upon  a  smoked  paper.  It 
was  found  that  when  the  apparatus  is  screened  from  the  eyes  of  the 
person  experimented  upon  that  the  hand  involuntarily  follows  in  the 
direction  toward  which  the  attention  is  turned. 

During  the  course  of  my  experiments  Dr.  Scripture  suggested 
that  the  accuracy  with  which  a  person  could  steadily  point  to  a 
given  spot  would  be  a  measure  of  the  amount  of  attention  he  could 
direct  toward  the  work.  In  accordance  with  that  suggestion  the 
apparatus  shown  in  flg.  15  was  arranged  to  measure  this  accuracy.  It 
differed  fundamentally  from  Jastrow's  automatograph.     In  his  case 


*  Jastrow,  Studies  from  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  Am.  Jour.  Psych.  1891 
IV  398;  1892  V  223. 
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the  pointer  was  concealed  from  the  person  performing  the  experi- 
ment; here  the  pointer  was  in  full  view  and  every  effort  was  made  to 
keep  it  steadily  opposite  a  given  mark. 

A  receiving  tambour  was  fixed  to  a  standard  in  a  horizontal  posi- 
tion, face  upward,  so  that  the  lever  moved  in  a  vertical  plane.  A 
light  pointer  eight  inches  long  was  attached  to  the  lever.  Back  of 
the  tip  of  this  pointer  a  piece  of  card-board  was  fixed  in  a  vertical 
position  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  lever.  A  dot  was  made  on  this 
card-board  just  below  the  end  of  the  pointer.  The  recording 
^  tambour  was  adjusted  to  register  the  movements  of  this  lever  npon 
the  smoked  paper  on  the  drum.  An  electro-magnetic  time-marker 
was  placed  by  the  side  of  the  recording  tambour  and  connected  with 
a  pendulum  which  beat  seconds. 


Fig.  15. 

This  apparatus  having  been  arranged  in  a  convenient  position,  a 
person  placed  his  finger  on  the  lever  of  the  receiving  tambour  and, 
with  the  whole  arm  free,  kept  the  end  of  the  pointer  as  steadily  as 
possible  opposite  the  dot  on  the  paper.  It  was  found  impossible  to 
keep  the  point  exactly  opposite  the  dot;  there  was  a  constant  vibra- 
tion above  and  below.  Within  certain  limits  the  movements  of  the 
point  increased  or  decreased  inversely  with  the  amount  of  attention 
given  to  the  work. 

Figs.  16-19  contain  sections  cut  from  the  record  of  one  of  these 
experiments.  The  up})er  curve  was  drawn  by  the  lever  of  the  regis- 
tering tambour  and  shows  the  vertical  movement  of  the  finger.  The 
heavv  broken  line  was  made  by  the  time-marker  and  each  section 
represents  one  second.  The  fact  that  some  are  longer  than  others 
shows  that  the  drum  was  not  turned  with  uniform  speed ;  this  fact 
must  be  kei)t  in  mind  while  exaniinin|Lr  the  records. 

The  irregular  shape  of  the  curve  shows  the  constant  movement 
of  the  finger.  In  the  centre  of  each  of  these  sections  there  is  a  still 
greater  irregularity.  These  disturbances  all  corres|)ond  to  disturb- 
ances of  the  attention  at  the  time  the  reconl  was  made. 


L  mark  nhowB  the  point  where  the  diaturbance  began,  the  white 
ktark   toward   the   right   marks   the   point   where   the   (Jisturbance 


I  Fig.  IB  shows  the  (.-fft-ft  uf  iiii  jtucctk'iitjil  .liHtriK'ti.>i].  There  is 
pat  irregularity  just  at  the  time  when  another  |ienK>n  hap[ieTie'l  lu 
ft9  the  room.  The  first  half  of  tig.  17  iiidieatf^H  the  etfeet  of  a 
taA  which  originated  in  another  room.  The  distraction  neemed 
'Meady  the  hand  ;  great  irregularity  occurs  about  the  time  of 
^1  «f  nltentioii.  Fig.  18  shows  the  effect  of  the  menial  subtrac- 
m  of  68  from  89.  ]n  thit  caic  the  problem  was  so  simple  that 
the  au«wcr  whs  given  immediately,  yet  the  disturbance  Is  very 
marked.  lu  fig.  IB  the  attention  was  drawn  away  from  the  work 
ill  hand  by  a  person  walking  around  the  room, 

Tfaeec  are  only  a  few  of  ibe  instance:;  in  this  one  ex[mriment 
wiiicih  bIiow  tile  inability  of  the  mind  to  resist  the  smallest  influences 
even  when  the  will  is  set  resolutely  against  them.  It  seems  that  in 
f»lSM  whtiFd  the  attention  is  distracted  in  a  way  such  as  to  cause  a 
t«ndciK'y  to  move  the  eyee  or  when  mental  work  is  being  done,  the 
control  of  the  muscles  is  uncertain,  When  tbe  disturbance  is  » 
alight  one,  «uch  ax  noticing  a  miise  in  another  room,  tbe  distraetioit 
wwma  to  aid  the  regularity.  This  latt*r  ease  seems  to  be  analogous 
B  tbe  well-known  fact  that  we  can  perfomi  numerous  actions  much 
r  wbttn  only  half  attending  to  them. 


ON  MONOCULAR  ACCOMMODATION-TIME 


BY 


C.  £.  Seashore. 

Thoagh  the  limits  of  accommodation  and  related  problems  have 
received  due  attention  from  Helmholtz  and  others,  the  time  of 
changing  the  focus  of  the  eye  has  hitherto  been  scarce  investigated. 
VoLKMANN*  seems  to  have  been  the  first  to  experiment  upon  the 
subject.  By  applying  Scheiner's  experiment  he  found  that  he  could 
change  the  accommodation  of  his  practiced  left  eye  2C«  times  from 
1 1  in.  to  6  in.  and  back  in  half  a  minute.  Viekobdt^  devoted  a 
special  treatise  to  the  subject  in  1857  and  Aeby*  later  examined  the 
duration  of  the  act  of  accommodation  within  the  limits  of  315"*". 
The  latest  and  only  important  investigation  on  the  subject  that  has 
come  to  the  writer's  notice  is  a  series  of  experiments  by  Barbbtt.* 
It  will  be  referred  to  and  compared  with  the  present  study  from 
which  it  differs  both  as  to  method  and  results.  The  success  of  these 
experiments  in  Yale  Psychological  Laboratory  is  due  to  the  efficient 
advice  of  Dr.  E.  W.  Scripture,  under  whose  supervision  they  have 
been  conducted. 

The  problem  I  have  undertaken  is,  to  determine  the  time  required 
to  change  the  accommodation  of  the  eye  in  either  direction  between 
two  given  points.  As  the  object  was  the  establishment  of  funda- 
mental laws  and  not  the  collection  of  statistical  material,  this  research 
is  limited  to  observations  on  the  right  eye  of  persons  with  a  normal 
eyesight  aocomniodating  for  points  in  the  direct  line  of  vision  under 
the  most  favorable  oircunistanees.  The  psychological  method  of 
differential  react  ion -tinio  has  been  used  because  it  is  apparently 
impossible  to  determine  the  accommodation-time  by  any  direct  phys- 
iological methods. 


>  S«'hen.  Wa^cwt-r'H  HHiulw^rterbiich  il.  Physiol.  1850  III  1.  Abth.  809. 

2  Versuchv  iVh*!'  </iV  Zeitvt'rhiiltuissr  (^•^•  ActtunnuHtationsrorganQes  im  Auffe, 
Arch.  £.  physiol.  Hoilkumle,  n.  F..  is:>;  I  17. 

»  Die  AvcommiuidtionsiivsvhH'iiuliiih'it  d,  mttischlichni  .lM(/t»,s.  Zt.  f.  rat.  Med., 
III.  Reihe,  1H«1  XI  :i(H). 

*  The  vehH'itif  ttf  aeeomimnltttiim,  »Io\irn.  of  rhysit>l.  ISSo  VI  46. 
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Apparatus. 


The  variables  are  :  (1)  the  distance  of  the  nearer  point,  (2)  the 
distance  of  the  farther  point,  (3)  the  direction  of  accommodation, 
i.  e.  whether  the  focus  is  to  be  changed  from  near  to  far  or  vice 
versa. 

The  solution  of  the  problem  required  (i)  an  apparatus  that  holds 
the  nearer  point  in  view  and  suddenly  exposes  a  point  further  off, 
(2)  one  that  holds  the  further  point  in  view  and  suddenly  exposes 
the  nearer  point,  (3)  an  arrangement  to  mark  the  instant  the  second 
point  comes  in  view,  (4)  a  reaction-key,  (6)  an  apparatus  for  record- 
ing the  time. 

In  the  iBrst  experiments  I  used  a  revolving  disc  having  holes  near 
the  edge  through  which  the  further  point  could  be  seen.  The 
nearer  point  was  indicated  by  objects  on  the  disc  at  points  alternat- 
ing with  the  holes.  The  disc  was  arranged  with  weights,  pulleys, 
springs  and  levers  so  that  in  its  revolving  it  could  be  stopped  to 
expose  the  nearer  and  the  further  point  alternately.  The  person 
experimented  upon  was  required  to  look  through  a  tube  extending 
from  the  eye  nearly  to  the  disc.  One  electric  wire  was  connected 
with  an  isolated  copper  brush  which  made  contact  with  the  disc  at 
the  moment  the  second  point  could  be  seen.  The  brush  was  at  all 
other  points  isolated  from  the  metal  plate  by  a  cardboard  covering. 
The  other  wire  was  connected  with  the  disc  and  went  through  a 
closed-circuit  reaction-key.  Both  wires  were  then  run  to  the  chrono- 
graph-room where  they  completed  the  circuit  through  an  electro- 
magnetic time-marker.  Two  markers  were  used  on  the  drum.  One 
registered  the  vibrations  of  the  tuning-fork  ;  the  other,  running 
parallel  to  it,  indicated  the  make  and  break  of  the  current  from  the 
experiment  room.  To  compare  the  two  lines  of  the  record  perpen- 
diculars were  dropped  from  one  line  to  the  other  at  the  points  of 
make  and  break  of  the  current. 

After  the  first  and  second  sets  of  experiments   I   used  another 
apparatus  which  served  the  purpose  better.     With  that  I  also  used 
a   simpler  and  more  accurate  method   of   recording.      This  latter 
apparatus  consisted  of  a  Laveme  pneumatic  camera-shutter  to  which 
electrical  connections  were  added.     There  were  two  arrangements 
of  the  slide  and  the  electric  connections  :   (1)  to  drop  the  slide  and 
expose  the  nearer  point,  (2)  to  raise  the   slide  and  expoBe  further 
point.     In  the  first  arrangement  one  end  of  the  electric   wire  was 
connected  with  the  metallic  body  of  the   shutter.     The  other  end 
was  fastened  to  a  binding-post  which  was  connected  (1)  with  a  wire 
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fit»nri/<  which  ma^le  contact  with  a  projecting  spring-arm  on  the  slide 
at  i\u*.  moment  the  further  point  was  cut  off  from  view  and  the 
m^arer  point  exposed,  and  (2)  with  a  metal  plate  on  which  the  pro- 
ject! n/<  arm  rested  and  made  permanent  contact  when  the  slide  came 
down.  Hoth  the  contact-point  and  the  metal  plate  were  isolated 
from  the  metallic  body  of  the  shutter.  In  the  second  arrangement 
the  slide  was  made  to  fiy  up  and  stop  against  a  special  catch.  When 
the  slide  flew  up  its  projecting  arm  struck  the  special  contact  spring 
at  the  moment  the  nearer  point  was  removed  from  view  and  the 
further  point  was  exposed.  The  special  catch  against  which  the 
sUde  finally  restiMl  at  the  top,  and  with  which  it  made  permanent 
oontaet  was  connected  with  the  same  binding  post  as  the  metal  plate 
in  the  other  arrangement.  The  current  went  through  a  closed- 
oiriMilt  rt»aotion-key  by  means  of  which  it  could  be  interrupted. 
Tlie  current  was  made  for  an  instant  when  the  slide  arm  struck 
tile  speoial  contact  spring,  permanently  made  by  the  slide  arm  rest- 
ing on  the  metal  plate  or  the  special  catch,  and  again  interrupted  by 
the  reaction-key.  The  time  required  was  that  indicated  between 
the  first  closing  of  the  current  and  the  breaking  by  the  reaction-key. 
Heavy  wires  KM  fn>ni  the  shutter  and  the  key  to  the  chronograph- 
iHMmi  wher\»  tlic  cin*uit  was  ct>mpleted. 

In  taking  all  exivpt  the  first  two  sets  of  records  I  used  the  spark- 
(hmI  niethtHl  iuventiHl  in  this  laboratory.  For  a  fuU  description  of 
apimratus  and  meth^nl  see  the  article  by  Bliss  on  p.  7-10.  I  did  not, 
ho>\ovcr»  ust»  the  multiple-key  described  there  but  led  the  current 
dir^vtly  to  the  n^s^^arch-nH^m.  A  100  v.  d.  tuning-fork  was  used  but 
the  dmm  was  tunun)  with  $uch  rapidity  that  the  waves  were  suffi- 
cient I  v  lou^  to  Ih>  easily  estimated  in  tenths  without  error,  thus 
|i2:iv\uvr  uu^  a  dinvt  rctn^n)  in  thousandths  of  a  second. 

'rho  n\\'H\^r  jn^nt  was  rt*prt*s^*nte\l  by  a  small  capital  o  with  a 
heijirht  of  o.T'"*  and  the  further  |Hnnt  by  a  laree  capital  O  with  a 
hcijrht  \^t  ^.:>*'\  ov\vpt  ai  the  ^nnnt  rvpiewoted  as  at  infinite  dis- 
tawvv  x^hcn  a  Ur^r  obje^^t  had  to  be  q<^.  Thu  object  was  a 
?i>^vt\o«  in  :So  orv^wu  \>f  a  distant  chimnev.  The  letter  at  the  near 
|sM\\t  >*,i»  x^r,  ihc  sUdc.  l'l\e  v^«h*^r  >tter  was  ^^  a  cani  in  a  movable 
su^nsNVt 

1*^.0  xN^ui^^'  s^t  :hc  ;r.x^^;;c*'>v^"  '*^fc>  ><^mT-w!iai  in  tbe  following 
VAAv,*.Vi^>  ^\'xu  '^V  ':':<\irtr  iv:r,:  >fc  as  koi^:  .vri>5ar:t  at  iO°*,  and  the 
t^;*,'1^.^';   \sv."ix  r',A.l*    t\  v;xx*:,xt'\  >.'   \  V\  i",  4'**  >"°,  li*«  and  infi- 

**V»V*^»1       N^fc'Wvr*.-'.    X  X.'<"'  J-*'        •"^■'        •■  -^    *•»  .■•      ^*».''«''  *»  ? 
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The  criticism  was  made  during  the  investigation  that  it  took  time 
for  the  second  object  to  "  clear  up."  It  was  "  blurred  "  at  first  and 
"gradually"  became  clear.  That  is  just  the  point  here  investi- 
gated, viz:  the  time  required  to  change  the  focus  of  the  eye  so  as 
to  make  a  clear  image.  The  subject  was  instructed  to  use  his  best 
judgment  and  react  when  the  object  became  clear  to  him. 

Much  of  the  mean  variation  in  time  on  any  one  distance  we  may 
ascribe  to  the  fluctuation  of  attention.  Its  effect  upon  reaction-time 
is  to  be  considered  as  established.  In  this  case  I  think  attention  was 
the  great  factor  in  determining  the  fluctuations  around  the  mean 
time  of  "  clearing  up." 

As  a  constant  source  of  error  I  would  mention  the  time  that  it 
took  the  slide  to  move  a  distance  corresponding  to  the  size  of  the 
letter  at  the  nearer  point.  This  time  was  less  than  2^.  Hence  the 
uncertainty  as  to  the  time  when  one  letter  went  out  of  view  and  the 
other  was  exposed  cannot  exceed  ±  l^. 

Considering  all  the  other  objective  sources  of  error,  such  as  direc- 
tion and  strength  of  light,  jarring  of  the  apparatus  and  disturbances 
in  the  room,  I  would  estimate  that  all  the  variations  due  to  these  do 
not  exceed  ±  5^,  The  total  limit  of  error  was  thus  within  ±  6^, 
No  uncorrected  sources  of  error  could  be  detected.  In  the  earlier 
experiments  where  the  unit  of  measurement  was  .01  sec.  the  latent 
time  of  the  Deprez  time-marker  was  quite  negligible;  in  the  later 
experiments  with  a  unit  of  1*^,  the  latent  time  of  the  electric  spark 
was  far  beyond  negligibility,  as  was  proved  by  experiments  described 
in  the  article  referred  to  above. 

Method  of  experimenting. 

The  person  experimented  on  was  seated  erect  with  the  right  eye 
before  the  tube.  The  left'  eye  was  closed  but  free  to  move.  The 
reactions  were  made  with  the  second  finger  of  the  right  hand.  The 
instructions  were:  "Look  8haq)ly  at  the  first  O  until  the  second  O  is 
exposed;  when  you  see  the  second  O  clearly,  react." 

The  time  of  the  operation  indicated  on  the  drum  included  the 
time  of  changing  the  condition  of  the  accommodation  plus  the  time 
of  reacting  to  a  given  stimulus.  To  get  the  simple  reaction-time  I 
proceeded  as  above  except  that  the  subject  was  required  to  focus  for 
the  second  object  only,  or  on  the  place  where  it  was  supposed  to  be, 
and,  without  any  change  of  accommodation  to  react  every  time  he 
saw  tlie  same  object  again.  To  get  the  accommodation-time,  i.  e. 
the  time  of  changing  tlie  adjustment  of  the  eye  between  two  focal 
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pointSy  I  subtracted  the  simple  reaction-time.  The  records  of  the 
reactions  were  taken  in  sets  of  ten  to  twenty  in  each;  hence,  under 
similar  circumstances.  The  first  object  was  exposed  about  two 
seconds  before  the  change  and  there  was  an  interval  of  about  ten 
seconds  between  each  successive  observation. 

I  added  all  the  records  on  each  distance  in  a  set  and  took  the 
average.  The  tables  give  these  final  averages  with  the  mean  varia- 
tion and  number  of  experiments  corresponding  to  each. 

Results. 

In  the  following  tables  I  use  these  abbreviations:  JV,  nearer  point; 

^  further  point ;    oo,  practically  infinite  distance;  I^ ^>  JV,  from 

far  to  near;  ^ ^>  JF^  from  near  to  far;  n,  number  of  experiments 

of  which  the  average  is  taken;  Ay  accommodation -time  ;  /?,  reaction- 
time  ;  AHy  accommodation-time  plus  reaction-time;  MVy  mean  vari- 
ation. 

TABLE  I. 
(Curve  I)  N >  F.  iV=20=".     Unit  of  measurement,  .01  sec. 


F 

1 

AR 
27.2 
28.4 
;     84.8 
36.1 

MV 

71 

R 
26.5 
26.5 
32.2 
82.8 
85.5 

81.9 

• 
31.6 

MV 

n 
18 
16 

A 

4-» 
8« 

7.4 
3.1 
4.4 

39 
40 
37 

8.8 

0.7 

4.4 

1.9 

8.7 

18 

2.6 

2.6 
7.6 

4.0 
6.8 

5.7 

■  ~ 
4.6 

19 

8.8 
5.4 

40.9 
41.4 

40.9 

i 

87    1 

1 

40    ' 
40 

20 

12- 

00 

11.2 
5.9 

20 

!    95 
9.4 

20 

The  figures  in  tables  I  and  II  express  hundredths  of  a  second,  the 
last  figure  being  simply  the  decimal  obtained  in  averaging  a  column. 
All  the  other  records  are  in  thousandths  of  a  second.  For  the  sake 
of  comparison  and  uniformity  the  first  two  carves  are  also  marked 
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in  thousandths  of  a  second  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  they  are 
based  upon  the  figures  in  the  first  two  tables. 


1  2  8 


4  5  6  7  8  9  10  It  19 

Fig.  20.    Curve  I. 


This  table  shows  that  when  N  is  constant,  the  time  of  changing 
the  accommodation  of  the  eve  from  N  to  F  increases  with  the  dis- 

TABLE  n. 
(Cnrv«  n)  N >  F.  F=cd  .     Unit  of  measuTement,  .01  sec. 


N 

AR 

MV 

1 
n      1 

R 

3fV 

i 

4.6 



5.6 
8.5 

1 

n 
20 

1 

A 
9.4 

20^«n 

eo^" 
1" 

2m 

40.9 

6.9 

1 

7.6    1 

1 

4.7 

— 

7.8 

40 

81.5 

40.0 

40 
86 
40 

84.7 

20 
18 
20 

5.8 

82.5 
89.8 

1 

27.2 

1 

5.8 

1 

85.5 

1 

5.4 

1 

4.8 

tance  of  F  up  to  12"™.  Beyond  12™  the  time  of  monocular  accom- 
modation does  not  vary  because  the  rays  are  practically  parallel  for 
all  such  distances.  It  will  be  observed  that  in  proportion  to  the 
distance  of  F  the  greatest  change  in  time  is  when  JF  is'  near  iV^  and 
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is  when  iV  is  near  the  eye.  The  law  of  relative  variation  is  the 
same  as  in  table  I,  i.  e.  within  certain  limits  the  accommodation- 
time  varies  with  the  distance  between  J^  and  i^  though  this  varia- 
tion is  not  in  proportion  to  the  distance. 


100 


w 

80 

TO 
60 

SO 

40 
80 

ao 

10 


^-^ 


12  8  4  5  6  7  8  9  10  U  19 

Fig.  22.     Cnrve  III. 


obB 


The  same  general  law  is  brought  out  here  as  in  table  I;  but  in 
this  case  (i^^        >  ^T)  the  time  is  shorter  and  the  mean  variation  is 

TABLE  IV. 
(Cnrve  TV)  F         >  N.  F^co .     Unit  of  measnrement^  <t=.001  sec. 


N 

AR 

MV 

n   i 

86 

_  1 

1 

33 
40 

R 

MV 
19 

16  : 

17 
15 

n 
20 

^ 

50<^'° 

250 



267 

29 
51 

206 

44 

203 

19 

• 
64 

1" 
2" 

214 

19 

178 
162 

20 
16 

86 

205 

18 

40 

48 

less  than  in  the  other  (R       ->  i^).     From  a  comparison  pf  AH  and 
7?  in  this  table  it  becomes  evident  that  the  deviation  in  the  case 
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of  the  last  figare  is  wholly  due  to  an  exceptionally  long  reaction- 
time. 
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0.2  0.9  1 

Fig.  28.     Cnrve  IV. 
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This  is  complementary  to  table  III,  and  corroborates  the  same 
principles  for  the  case  where  the  nearer  point  is  constant. 

TABLE  V. 

(Cnrve  V)  AR  taken  F >  N  and  N >  F  alternately.   isr=20«'".     Unit  of 

measarement,  a =.001  sec. 


F 

a 
F — >  N 

1 
MV   1 

18 

1 1 

b 

N'-->  F 

MV 

n 

6-a 

i«  ; 

174 

40 

188 

18 

28 
86 

9 

2" 

184 

87 

89 

1 

220 

18 

i  86 

4« 

211 

85 
44 

229 
297 

22 
,  71 

88 
85 

18 

8» 

269 

88 

I 

84 

28 

12- 

886 

65 

898 

,  105 

29 

,  68 

00 

248 

65 

40 

1 

868 

102 

40 

;  120 

1 

66 
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The -purpose  of  this  set  of  experiments  is  to  adduce  further  proof 
for  the  facts  hrought  out  in  tables  I  and  III,  and  to  show  how  the 


OBlD 


time  is  influenced  by  the  direction  of  accommodation.     This  table 
is  a  comparison  of  AH  taken  in  series  of  20  in  each  direction  alter- 


(Curve  VI)  AR  taken  F 


TABLE  VI. 

— >  N  and  N  -      >  F  alternately.    F  =  <x>.     Unit  of 
measurement,  o-=.001  sec. 


N 

a 

F       >  N\ 

MV 
65 

n 

\n\.^^ 

1 
n 

6-a 

20*^'° 

243 

40 

I   263    102 

40 
35 

1 

30  ! 

26  ' 

1 
1 

20 

50«™ 

i   193 
208 
187 

19 

1 

28 

30 
27 

229     26 

1 

86 
14 

222     29 

244     48 

2'" 

25 

1 
1 

32 

67 

nately.     It  conforms  to  the  prineii)le8  laid  down  in  tables  I  and  III, 
and  also  shows  that  the  difference  between  AK  taken  F >  ^and 
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iV ^>  F  varies  with  the  distance  of  i^  up  to  12"  when  N  is  con- 


stant. 
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Fig.  25.     Curve  VI. 

When  F  is   constant,   the   difference  between    the   AR    taken 

F ^>  N'  and  the  AR  taken  N >  F  varies  inversely  with  the 
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Fig.  26.     Curve  VII. 
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distance  of  N  up  to  2™  or  more.     This  is  complementary  to  table 
y,  and  confirms  the  same  principles,. 
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Curve  V  shows  the  difference  in  time  depending  on  the  direction 
of  accommodation.  This  difference  is  further  proved  and  illustrated 
by  other  data  in  cur\'e  VII,  which  is  a  comparison  of  the  simple 
accommodation-time  as  given  in  tables  and  curves  I  and  III.  In 
the  same  manner  curve  VIII,  complementary  to  curve  VII,  is  a  com- 
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Fig.  27.     Curve  VIII. 
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parison  of  curves  II  and  IV,  and  proves  with  A  the  same  principle 
as  curve  VI  proves  with  Alt. 

Aside  from  the  time  itself  and  minor  conclusions  which  may  be 
drawn  from  these  figures,  three  important  principles  have  been  estab- 
lished. 

(1)  Within  certain  limits  the  accommodation-time  varies  with  the 
distance  between  the  points  for  which  the  eye  is  to  be  accommodated. 

(2)  It  takes  longer  to  change  the  accommodation  from  near  to 
far  than  from  far  to  near,  and  this  difference  in  time  varies  directly 
with  the  length  of  the  accommodation -time. 

(3)  For  equal  distances  in  the  same  range  the  accommodation -time 
is  greatest  for  points  near  the  eye  and  decreases  with  the  distance  of 
the  points  from  the  eye. 

From  the  second  fact  arises  the  important  question :  what  is  it  in 
the  mechanism  of  the  eye  which  will  account  for  this  difference  in 
time  dependmg  on  the  direction  of  accommodation  ?     It  may  be  due 
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to  the  difference  in  time  required  for  relaxation  and  contraction  of 
the  muscles  controlling  the  lens,  or  to  the  difference  in  range  of 
movement  and  sureness  of  adjustment  in  changing  the  form  of  the 
lens  to  focus  for  points  at  different  distances  from  the  eye.  For  a 
satisfactory  answer  to  that  question  we  must,  however,  look  to 
further  investigation  on  the  physiology  of  accommodation. 


Comparison  with  previous  results. 

Barrett's  apparatus  consisted  of  a  skeleton  compound  microscope, 
suppUed  with  electric  connections  by  means  of  which  the  time  was 
recorded  on  a  drum.  The  experimenter  carefully  pointed  out  and 
obviated  many  errors  of  previous  workers,  yet  his  apparatus  neces- 
sarily involved  three  sources  of  error  which  have  been  avoided  by 
the  apparatus  in  the  Yale  laboratory. 

(1)  Instead  of  using  lenses,  as  Barrett  did,  the  eye  was  required 
to  look  directly  upon  the  object  to  be  accommodated  for. 

(2)  His  apparatus  measured  accurately  to  0.1  sec.  only,  while  the 
present  apparatus  measures  with  accuracy  within  ±  0.006  sec.  That 
his  apparatus  not  only  contained  some  great  error  but  also  gave  very 
inaccurate  records,  can  be  seen  from  the  frequent  remarks,  *^  time  too 
short  too  be  measured." 

(3)  The  greatest  error  is,  perhaps,  due  to  his  method  of  deducing 
the  simple  accommodation-time.  The  present  method  of  observing 
the  reaction-time  (without  any  movement  of  accommodation)  to  the 
same  stimulus,  for  each  distance  and  under  exactly  the  same  circum- 
stances is  the  only  trustworthy  plan.  Barrett  arbitrarily  subtracted 
0.4  sec.  in  all  cases. 

Additional  records  on  six  other  persons,  which  have  not  been 
introduced  into  the  tables  in  order  not  to  disturb  their  value  for  com- 
parison, agree  with  Barrett's  conclusion,  that  accommodation-time 
varies  according  to  different  circumstances,  of  which  the  principal 
are  (1)  age,  (2)  practice,  (3)  individual  characteristics  and  (4)  time 
of  day. 

In  regard  to  fatigue,  however,  my  results  are  contrary  to  the  usual 
supposition.  Experiments  of  some  300  accommodations  in  one  con- 
tinuous set  do  not  support  that  theory.  Fatigue  soon  sets  in  and 
may  become  very  painful,  but  as  long  as  the  eye  can  accommodate 
clearly  it  causes  a  fluctuation  in  time  which  tends  more  to  accel- 
erate than  to  retard  the  velocity  of  accommodation. 
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The  most  surprising  deviation  from  previous  results  and  theories 
is  the  conclusion  drawn  from  my  tables  as  to  the  relation  of  velocity 
in  acconmiodation  between  near  to  far  and  far  to  near.  Vibsobdt, 
Abby  and  Babrett  all  agree  that  the  accommodation-time  is  greater 
than  the  relaxation-time,  i.  e.  that  it  takes  longer  to  accommodate 
from  far  to  near  than  from  near  to  far.  This  statement  is  contra- 
dicted by  every  table  and  diagram  given  above. 


ON  THE  RELATION  OF  THE  REACTION-TIME  TO  VARI- 
ATIONS IN  INTENSITY  AND  PITCH 


BY 


Morris  D.  Slattery,  M.D. 

Method  of  experimenting. 

The  plan  followed  was  to  place  the  person  experimented  on  in  an 
isolated  room  to  which  all  stimuli  were  sent  through  wires  from  a 
distant  room,  and  from  which  other  sets  of  wires  conducted  the  cur- 
rents making  electric  registration  in  still  another  room. 

The  first  requirement  was  thus  a  room  free  from  disturbing  lights 
and  sounds  ;  this  was  met  by  the  construction  of  the  isolated  room. 
The  isolated  room  is  a  small  room  built  inside  of  another  room  ;  four 
springs  of  rubber  and  felt  are  the  only  points  in  which  it  comes  in 
contact  with  the  outer  walls.  The  space  between  the  walls  is  filled 
with  sawdust  as  in  an  ice  box.  The  room  is  thus  proof  against 
sound  and  light,  and  affords  an  opportunity  of  making  more  accurate 
experiments  on  the  mental  condition  than  yet  attempted.  This  was 
the  final  construction  of  the  room,  adopted  after  numerous  experi- 
ments. As  such  a  room  may  prove  valuable  in  physiological  and 
medical  work  where  freedom  from  disturbing  sights  and  sounds  is 
desired,  it  m^y  be  well  to  point  out  some  of  the  difficulties  to  be 
overcome  and  erors  to  be  avoided.  The  first  requirement  is  a  wall- 
surface  impervious  to  sound.  Owing  to  the  great  expense  mvolved, 
such  materials  as  asbestos,  heavy,  tough  hair-felt,  lead,  etc.,  could  not 
be  used ;  soft  wood  with  outside  packing  of  sawdust  was  finally 
chosen.  The  next  requirement  is  that  the  sound  waves  from  the 
building  should  not  be  transmitted  to  the  frame  work  of  the  inner 
room,  i.  e.  it  must  not  be  connected  to  the  outer  room.  The  nearest 
approach  to  the  satisfaction  of  this  requirement  was  made  by  sup- 
porting the  inner  room  on  pieces  of  soft  rubber  and  avoiding  all 
other  connection  with  the  walls  of  the  outer  room.  The  sound 
waves  in  the  building  are  thus  almost  hindered  from  passing  to  the 
inner  room.  The  vital  importance  of  these  precautions  can  be  shown 
by  simply  laying  a  pencil  across  from  the  wall  of  the  outer  to  that 
of  the  inner  room  ;  the  various  sounds  are  at  once  carried  across  and 
are  heard  in  the  inner  room  almost  as  loudly  as  if  none  of  the  other 
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precautions  had  been  taken.  The  third  requirement  is  the  means  of 
ventilation  without  sound  conduction.  After  several  trials  a  peculiar 
ventilator  has  been  invented  in  which  the  air  is  made  to  pass  back 
and  forth  through  a  tortuous  passage,  the  walls  and  partitions  in 
•which  are  made  of  hair-felt.  Sound  waves  can  pass  through  bent 
tubes  only  by  reflection  from  the  walls  and  refraction  around  the 
angles ;  in  the  ventilator  all  reflection  is  killed  by  the  non-elastic 
felt  and  the  amount  of  sound  transmitted  by  refraction  through  such 
a  tortuous  passage  is  so  small  that  a  person  shouting  into  it  at  one 
end  can  barely  be  heard  at  the  other. 

The  records  were  made  by  the  graphic  method,  the  usual  chrono- 
scope  method  being  rejected  as  cumbersome  and  inaccurate.  The 
counting  of  the  fork-vibrations  by  the  graphic  method  takes  a  some* 
what  longer  time  than  the  reading  of  the  chronoscope  records  but 
in  measurements  of  simple  reaction -time  this  extra  work  is  more 
than  compensated  by  the  saving  on  the  laborious  adjustment  of  the 
chronoscope  and  the  necessary  re-reckoning  of  the  results.  The  new 
method  of  making  graphic  records,  which  was  invented  in  the  labora- 
tory and  used  in  the  later  experiments,  not  only  greatly  increased 
the  accuracy  of  the  records  but  made  the  work  much  less  than  that 
of  taking  chronoscope  records.  The  apparatus  used  for  recording 
was  the  same  as  that  described  by  Bliss  on  pages  10-16. 

In  my  investigations  the  multiple-key  was  connected  with  the 
isolated  room  and  the  apparatus  in  the  following  ways.  The  circuit 
from  the  tuning-fork  through  the  time-marker  was  connected  at  one 
side  to  P  and  at  the  other  to  B,  so  that  when  P  and  B  were  in  con- 
tact they  short-circuited  the  current.  This,  of  course,  stopped  all 
action  of  the  marker  while  the  contact  was  made,  but  as  soon  as  the 
knob  G  was  pressed  the  marker  started.  The  circuit  to  the  other 
marker  was  passed  through  the  levef  I  to  O  and  the  platinum  point, 
and  out  through  Z  and  W,  then  to  the  reaction-room  and  through 
the  reaction-key.  As  soon  as  the  point  of  E  touched  U  the  lever  I 
would  break  its  contact  at  Z  and  immediately  make  it  again  at  W, 
thus  making  a  nick  in  the  line  of  the  second  marker.  As  the  stim- 
ulus circuit  is  closed  at  the  moment  E  touches  U  this  nick  gives  the 
moment  of  the  stimulus.  Since  the  current  is  immediately  closed  at 
W  the  marker  is  ready  to  make  another  nick  as  soon  as  the  person 
reacting  presses  his  key.  The  time-marker  connected  with  the  fork 
\^as  set  vibrating  as  soon  as  the  knob  G  was  touched,  so  that  the 
curve  was  already  being  drawn  before  the  record  began.  When  the 
spark-coil  is  used  the  primary  circuit  is  run  over  the  same  line  as  the 
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circuit  used  for  the  second  marker  :  lii-  *-^r»-«.tutj.x-  -  ■    .- 
in  the  dnim  and  in  the  lever  of  tbt  mar^.*:  •     ^•••ini*-. 
Any  movement  at  Z  or  of  the  react «.»r*-»  k»-  ;    ,  %•»-...»... 
different  arrangements  had  to  lie  adinii*^. .    t  . ..     ; 
the  stimuh  to  be  used.     These  will    i>*      ^xxr-^'.-z  #.-- 
sections. 

Experiments  wrxH  diffeken^     i  "^  i  jt-.--- 

In  all  the  experiments  on  toneh    tLi*-;      ^.—    . 
forks  in  a  distant  room.      The  sound    imu  -      •-•■--,._- 
the   primary  circuit  of  a  telephoii«r     tras^j^ts^i-^ 
near  the  fork,  through   wires  to  tb*.-     tia^ju  j^* --  -— 
circuit  of  the  transmitter  was  coiiii^'-x-*^'       -.i^i— . 
telephone  in  isolated  room.     In  invent  itraAV  i.«-i:    — - 
of  tones  a  fork  of  250  complete  viV>r»i.*«-*iJ  -      ♦—     ^^- 
the  distant  room.     For  producing  vsiT-ia*tJ«-»i  -  — 

tance-box  was  placed  in  the  priiriary   •-if.-t»: 
this  means  a  resistance  of  100   oljiii»-     •-•^i-..         ^*-     « 
weak  tone,  or  50  ohms,  giving  a  iiie-^ii^AU       v.--«-»-r'    ■ 
tone. 

The  first  person  experimenteii     ou      ^  a*- 
everything  in  readiness  for  the   ex  | **?»"* 
isolated  room,  closed  and  fastened!  tlj*^   cfco* 
telephone  close  to  his  ear,  wait4.*cl    f<^r 
react  by  pressing  on  the  knob  of    t:lA*r     « 
ments  were  made  in  series  of  5    to     1  * '    ^ 
the  order  being  varied  to  elimiiiatcr  iriTltA** 
After  each  series  an  intermission     ^^^ 
Preceding  the  sending  of  eacli    Htir*-**-** 
reactor  to  call  his  attention  to  tlic*  c-f 

After  the  first  evening's  experit'**^"^- 
made  the  following  statement.        **  J-^^ 
in  hand  close  to  ear.     Loudest    h'^*^'-* 
at  rest  except   index-finger  wbicffc 
the    warning,   attention    was    di*"^*^ 
p]ves  were  closed  and  while  \vait.i»>>C 
toward  the  left.     General  cotkIi*-!*^"* 

The  next  jjerson  experimenter  I   *-^" 
being  performed  in  tiie  same    i**^ 
Statement  after  the  exiieriment^  ^   _  ^ 

]>hone  in  hand  close  to  ear.       *^^  ^ 
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est  tone  being  just  perceptible.  Reacting  hand  at  rest  except 
middle  finger  which  was  held  upon  key-knob.  After  receiving  the 
warning,  attention  was  turned  entirely  to  expected  sound.  Eyes 
open  and  turned  toward  the  left.  General  condition  good."  Before 
making  the  statement  he  asked,  "  if  there  was  any  trouble  with  the 
apparatus  as  the  tone  changed  in  intensity  at  different  intervals." 
He  was  not  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  intensity  was  to  be  varied. 
The  results  of  the  experiment  are  summed  up  in  table  L 

TABLE  I. 
Unit  of  measurement =1^=  .001  second.     . 
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The  first  column  gives  the  person  experimented  on,  the  second  the 
reaction -time  to  the  strongest  tone,  the  third  the  mean  variations 
from  the  average,  the  fourth  the  number  of  experiments,  the  fifth, 
sixth  and  seventh  give  the  data  for  the  medium  tone,  the  eighth, 
ninth  and  tenth  those  for  the  weakest  tone. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  results  that  for  the  loudest  sound,  in  the 
case  of  E.  W.  S.,  we  have  a  reaction-time  of  282*^ ;  for  the  medium 
intensity  the  reaction-time  was  287*^,  for  the  tone  of  weak  intensity 
the  reaction-time  was  299*^.  The  absolute  differences  for  different 
intensities  were  small  and  were  much  less  than  the  amount  of  the 
mean  variation.  We  can  therefore  conclude  that  they  are  practically 
equal  and  that  within  the  limits  of  intensity  used  in  these  experiments 
the  reaction-time  does  not  vary  with  the  intensity  to  any  degree  that 
can  be  detected. 

In  the  experiments  on  D.  O.  K.  it  will  be  seen  that  the  differences 
in  the  reaction-time  are  reversed  but  are  also  small ;  with  sound  of 
greatest  intensity  the  reaction-time  was  249*^,  with  the  sound  of 
medium  intensity  the  reaction-time  was  212*^,  with  sound  of  weak 
intensity  it  was  218'^.  From  these  results  the  same  conclusion  is  to 
be  drawn  as  from  the  previons  ones. 

Similar  experiments  had  been  previously  begun  in  March,  1892,  by 
Dr.  Scripture  at  Clark  University  on  F.  B.  Dresslar,  but  were  not 
carried  to  completion.     The  sound  was  produced  by  a  secondary  coil 
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heights  ;  as  the  height  increased,  the  noise  became  louder.  Bl 
figures  for  successively  louder  sounds  are  217*^,  He*',  132'^,  135*^,  161* 
176*^,  \b9°y  94*^.  It  is  at  once  apparent  that  with  the  exception « 
the  weakest  sounds,  the  results  are  in  direct  contradiction  to  A 
statement.  It  is  but  fair  to  add  that  thc^se  results  are  omitted  fm 
the  later  editions  of  the  Physiologiache  Psychologies 

The  experiments  of  Marti us^  on  tones  and  noises  gave  negstit 
results,  i.  e.,  the  reaction-times  of  the  various  experiments  wei 
nearly  equal  or  showed  slight  and  inconstant  relations  to  eM 
other.  He  drew  the  following  conclusions  :  "  There  is  no  constii 
decrease  in  the  reaction-time  with  an  increase  in  the  strength  of  tl 
stimulus.  Differences  in  the  times  occur  only  when  very  great  dil 
ferences  in  the  strength  of  the  stimuli  exist,  as  for  instance  betwei 
a  very  weak  and  a  very  loud  sound.  The  lengthening  of  the  tin 
with  very  weak  stimuli  can  be  accounted  for  by  difficulty  of  penM| 
tion." 

My  experiments  on  tones  lead  to  these  conclusions  : 

First — The  law  that  the  reaction-time  decreases  with  increasing  ii 
tensity  of  stimulus  does  not  hold  good  for  the  sense  of  heariif 
i.  e.  the  reaction-time  to  tones  is  nearly  the  same  for  all  modenl 
intensities. 

Second — The  longer  time  registered  for  very  weak  tones  or  noiif 
by  some  observers  is  probably  not  due  to  any  conscious  change,  bi 
is  caused  by  hesitation  as  to  the  actual  hearing  of  the  stimulus. 

Experiments  with  tones  op  difperent  pitch. 

In  using  tones  of  different  pitch  the  arrangement  was  nearly  tin 
same  as  in  the  previous  case.  Three  forks  were  all  kept  ready  ij 
that  in  the  few  minutes  of  rest  between  the  sets  of  experiments! 
change  could  be  made  from  one  to  the  other.  The  resistance  w|i 
kept  in  the  circuit  and  by  preliminary  trials  the  amount  of  resistanoi 
to  be  used  for  each  tone  was  determined,  so  that  all  the  tones  seemei 
to  be  of  the  same  intensity.  This  was  quite  necessary  as  it  is  impoi 
sible  to  adjust  an  electric  fork  so  as  to  give  the  same  intensity  01 
different  occasions.  Similar  precautions  as  to  practice,  fatigue,  et& 
were  taken  as  in  the  previous  case.  The  reactor  seated  in  the  isolate^ 
room  heard  the  tones  through  the  reacting  telephone  as  before.  Th 
pitch  of  the  tones  was  changed  by  changing  the  forks.     Since  th 
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each  vibration.  From  the  fork  it  was  sent  through  a  rheochord  com- 
posed of  seven  lengths  of  wire.  Hence  it  passed  to  binding  posts  2 
of  the  multiple-key  mentioned  above.  The  other  pole  of  the  battery 
was  connected  to  binding  post  3.  When  the  key  is  pressed,  the 
circuit  is  completed.  The  secondary  coil  was  connected  with  two 
electrodes  in  the  reaction -room.  One  electrode  was  of  zinc  covered 
with  cloth,  the  other  of  sponge  ;  both  were  moistened  with  a  solu- 
tion of  common  salt.  The  other  arrangements  were  the  same  as  in 
the  previous  cases.  In  these  experiments  the  spark-coil  was  used 
and  the  same  precautions  as  observed  in  former  experiments  were 
adopted. 

As  soon  as  the  multiple-key  is  pressed  the  current  passes  through 
the  primary  circuit,  being  all  the  time  interrupted  100  times  per 
second  by  the  electric  fork.  This  causes  a  current  to  pass  through 
the  secondary  circuit  and  the  person  in  the  isolated  room  receives 
100  shocks  per  second.  As  soon  as  he  perceives  the  shocks  he  is  to 
react  in  the  usual  way.  The  time  is  measured  between  the  moment 
of  closing  the  primary  circuit  and  that  of  reacting.  The  intensity 
of  the  stimulus  can  be  regulated  either  by  moving  the  secondary  coil 
nearer  to  or  further  from  the  primary  or  by  weakening  the  primary 
current.  The  former  method  was  not  suited  to  the  single  experi- 
ments but  was  used  to  regulate  the  shock  permanently  to  any  desired 
intensity.  Then  the  different  intensities  were  produced  by  adjust- 
ment of  the  amount  of  wire  introduced  on  the  resistance-board. 

During  the  experiments  six  steps  of  different  intensity  were  taken. 
The  greatest  intensity  was  obtained  by  shoving  the  secondary  coil 
sufficiently  near  to  the  primary  coil  until  a  shock  was  produced 
which  was  not  strong  enough  to  startle  the  reactor  and  thereby  inter- 
fere with  the  reaction-time.  When  a  variation  in  the  intensity  of 
the  stimulus  w^as  desired,  the  clamp  was  transferred  to  another  wire 
on  the  resistance-board,  causing  an  increase  of  resistance  of  two 
feet  of  the  wire  with  each  step.  When  the  clamp  was  on  wire  No. 
6,  a  resistance  of  12  feet  of  fine  German  silver  wire  was  thus  inserted 
and  a  very  weak  shock  was  produced. 

The  experiments  were  performed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  pre- 
ceding ones.  A  warning  was  given  previous  to  each  stimulus.  The 
reactions  were  repeated  at  intervals  of  15  seconds,  until  a  record  of 
30  reactions  was  taken,  after  which  a  rest  of  live  minutes  was  given 
to  the  reactor.     The  person  experimented  on  was  E.  W.  Scripture. 

The  results  are  seen  in  table  IV. 
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TABLE  IV. 


»    HV|  M     8"    MV,»   S»i   MTjn'  8"    MV  n    S'    Mv'  n     S-i  jMV 

. 

187'  81     16   185    96    IS  158    89   17  180    48   2B  220     81     24    310 '  81 
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S'  is  the  shock  of  greatest  intensity  ;  S",  S'",  S'",  S',  S"  represent 
shocks  of  lesser  intensity,  S''  being  tlie  weakest ;  otherwise  the 
abbreviations  are  the  same  as  used  in  previous  tables. 

It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  a  slight  but  constant  decrease  in  the 
reaction -time  with  an  increase  in  the  intensity  of  the  stimulus. 
These  results  coincide  with  those  obtained  by  other  observers. 

The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  seems  evident,  uamely,  that  in  the 
domain  of  tactile  stimulation  by  electricity  the  reaction-time  de- 
creases with  the  increase  in  the  intensity  of  the  stimulus. 


EXPERIMENTS  ON   THE    MUSICAL  SENSITIVENESS   OF 

SCHOOL  CHILDREN 


BY 


J.  A.  Gilbert. 

Bodily  measurements  of  children  have  been  repeatedly  made;  their 
laws  of  bodily  growth  have  been  empirically  determined;  most  im- 
portant deductions  for  the  equipment  and  management  of  schools 
have  been  made  from  them.  The  senses  and  intellect  of  school 
children  have  received  less  attention;  most  of  the  work  has  been 
confined  to  investigating  the  sharpness  of  vision,  the  acuteness  of 
hearing  (deafness)  and  the  memory  powers.  The  musical  sensitive- 
ness has  never,  I  believe,  been  tested. 

Bv  musical  sensitiveness  is  meant  the  least  noticeable  difference  in 
the  pitch  of  a  tone.  Those  who  can  detect  a  small  difference  in 
pitch  between  two  successive  tones  are  more  sensitive  than  those 
who  can  detect  only  larger  differences. 

Apparatus  and  methods. 

Since  the  object  of  the  present  investigation  was  not  to  determine 
the  least  perceptible  difference  in  relation  to  tones  of  various  pitches 
but  was  to  compare  children  with  one  another,  a  single  tone  was 
ustni  thn>ughout  the  exj>erinients,  namely,  the  tone  a =435  of  inter- 
national pitch,  llie  method  was  that  of  minimum  gradation.  Each 
ex}H»rimont  was  iH>m|>osed  of  two  tones  and  a  judgment  as  to  their 
likeness.  The  tone  (f  was  lirst  sounded,  then  a  tone  ^  of  a  tone 
higher;  the  child  answereii  "same''  or  **  different  ;**  o  was  again 
souiuUmU  then  a  tone  ^^  higher:  and  so  on,  the  second  tone  being 
raised  ^  each  time,  until  the  child  had  several  times  declared  the 
tones  to  bo  different.  ThereuiK>n  the  second  tone  was  started  at  the 
same  pitch  as  the  tirst  and  in  like  manner  successively  lowered.  The 
nunilvr  of  thirty-siH»onds  of  difference  that  were  just  perceived  was 
noted  in  the  two  crises;  the  average  gave  the  result  for  a  single 
exjH^riniont,     Ton  oxjH^inionts  were  made  on  each  child*     The  child 
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was  left  entirely  ignorant  of  the  method  of  performing  the  experi- 
ment, 80  as  to  avoid  suggestion  of  any  kind. 

The  instrument  used  in  making  the  experiments  was  composed  of 
an  adjustable  pitchpipe  with  an  index-arm  moving  over  a  large  scale. 


Fig.  38. 


The  instrument,  which  may  for  brevity  be  called  the  tone-tester,  is 
shown  in  figure  28.  The  fan-shaped  plate  A  is  supported  by  a  handle 
beneath  it.  ITie  pipe  B,  fastened  to  A,  contains  a  vibrating  reed 
whose  length  is  regulated  by  a  tightly  sliding  clamp,  the  projecting 
rod  of  which  is  shown  at  C.  This  clamp  is  moved  by  a  lever  whose 
long  arm  D,  with  the  handle  E,  extends  out  over  the  plate.  It  is 
readily  seen  that,  for  each  different  position  of  the  point  of  the  long 
arm,  the  vibrating  reed  will  have  a  different  length  and  the  tone 
produced  will  be  different  in  ])itch.  It  is  also  evident  that  a  small 
difference  in  pitch  corresponds  to  a  large  movement  of  the  point  of 
the  long  arm. 

The  points  on  the  index  for  each  tone  and  half-tone  were  deter- 
mined by  direct  comparison  with  a  carefully  tuned  piano  of  a  piano- 
dealer.  These  larger  divisions  were  then  divided  proportionately 
into  sixteenths.  As  the  large  divisions  were  into  half-tones,  these 
divisions  corresponded  to  thirty-seconds  of  a  tone. 
6 
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The  accuracy  of  the  results  depended  on  the  accuracy  of  the 
instrument  and  the  accuracy  of  the  method.  The  possible  errors  of 
the  instrument  were  as  follows  :  error  of  tuning,  error  of  gradua- 
tion, and  two  errors  of  chanpfe  in  jiitch. 

The  readings  of  the  instrument  must  be  accurate  to  1  unit  of  the 
scale  (^u  of  a  tone).  The  largest  allowable  error  in  the  instrument 
is  thus  i  a  unit  of  the  scale. 

As  the  tuning  was  performed  by  observing  the  freedom  from  beats, 
the  error  from  this  source  could  not  be  above  a  tenth  of  a  beat  per 
second.  The  half-tone^<7  to  rr^  corresponds  to  nearly  26  vibrations 
per  second  ;  half  a  sjiace  of  the  scale  would  indicate  about  %  of  a 
vibration.     The  error  is  thus  less  than  \  of  a  space. 

The  intermediate  graduation  was  done  by  eye,  and  was  unques- 
tionably accurate  within  :J^  of  a  space. 

The  first  error  of  (change  in  pitch  is  the  error  that  might  be  intro- 
duced by  back-lash  in  the  joint  between  the  levers.  To  avoid  this 
the  lever  was  always  started  beyond  a  and  moved  up  to  it  in  the 
direction  in  each  experiment.  With  this  precaution  the  error  is  same 
practically  zero. 

The  change  of  pitch  due  to  changing  intensity  of  the  blast  was 
mainly  eliminated  by  practice  in  blowing  the  pipe.  The  residual 
could  not  be  determined,  but  it  was  i)robably  negligible  in  compari- 
son with  the  others. 

All  the  residuals  are  much  less  than  the  required  amount,  llieir 
sum  was  unquestionably  within  the  limit  set,  and  the  requirements 
of  precision  in  the  instrument  can  be  said  to  have  been  satisfied. 

The  sources  of  variation  due  to  mental  influences  were  as  follows : 
influence  of  the  judgment  of  })itch  by  changes  in  intensity,  influence 
of  suggestion. 

Judgments  of  jiitch  are  generally  made  quite  without  regard  to 
intensity.  Measurements  of  the  influence  of  changes  of  intensity 
on  the  judgments  of  ])it<^h  have  never  been  made  ;  but  as  great  care 
was  taken  in  blowing  th(»  a})paratus  and  as  the  adult  experimenter 
could  regulate  the  sound  with  an  ear  so  much  finer  than  that  of  the 
children,  the  variation  was  probably  negligible.  Otherwise  it  enters 
as  one  of  the  factors  into  the  mean  variation  given  in  the  table. 

All  chances  of  suggestion  had  to  be  avoided.  Children  are  in- 
clined to  follow,  ahnost  unconsciously,  the  slightest  indicMion  in 
making  their  decisions.  Those  of  the  ages  nine  and  upwards  were 
dealt  with  in  groups,  ea<*h  making  upon  a  j)aper  an  eqnality-sign 
when  the  two  tones  seemed  the  same  to  him  and  a  cross  when  thev 
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seemed  different.  Children  of  six,  seven  and  eight  years  of  age  had 
to  be  dealt  with  individuallv  for  fear  that  they  would  be  influenced 
by  their  companions  and  would  not  be  reliable  in  their  marking.  All 
results  were  very  satisfactory  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  three 
children  aged  six  whose  data  were  somewhat  uncertain  on  account  of 
lack  of  attention, 'independence  and  decision,  or  perhaps  from  the 
excitement,  fear  and  novelty  of  the  undertaking.  These  influences 
of  suggestion  an<l  distraction  are  probably  the  -main  factors  in  the 
mean  variations. 

EXPKRIMKXTS. 

Five  boys  and  five  girls  of  each  age  except  18  and  19  were  experi- 
mented upon.  For  the  ages  18  and  19  it  was  possible  to  obtain  only 
girls.  In  computing  the  results  the  average  of  all  the  experiments 
for  a  given  age  was  first  obtained.  The  mean  variation  from  this 
result  was  noted.  Tlien  the  children  of  that  age  were  considered 
separately,  the  mean  variation  from  the  result  for  each  child  being 
computed.  Finally  the  average  of  these  mean  variations  wjis  taken. 
This  can  l)e  illustrated  as  follows.     Let 

^>  ^',» ^^« 

^,   K^ ^0 


J\y    Jny )\ 


0 


be  the  results  for  ten  children  of  a  given  age.     The  total  average 

will   be  K+flr,-h -f^^,„-^-^  +  *,  + +  ^o  + +i,+.A +iio) 

~-100;  this  is  the  result  given  in  column  D  of  the  table,  the  first 
decimal  place  of  the  average  being  retained.  The  mean  variation 
of  the  separate  measurements  obtained  in  the  usual  way  is  given  in 
the  column  headed  MV.  This  mean  variation  can  be  used  as  an 
index  of  the  accuracv  of  the  result.  The  results  for  each  child  were 
obtained  by   taking  the  averages   («,  4-  ^/^  +  .  .  .  +^',,)  -=-  10  =  <^ 

(/>,+/>,+  .  .  .  +^,J-hi()=/>, (;.  +  ./,+  .  .  .  -f.;,o)^i<>=7. 

The  average  of  these  averages  is,  of  course,  the  same  as  the  total 
average.  The  mean  variations  for  a^  b,  .  ,  ,  ,,  j  are  then  calculated ; 
these  mean  variations  will  indicate  how  much  the  child's  judgments 
fluctuated  owing  to  the  conditions  of  attention,  suggestion,  etc.  To 
get  at  the  average  effect   for  the  given  age  the  average*  of  these 
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mean  variations  was  taken;  this  is  given  in  the  table  in  the  column 
MV.  The  last  column  in  the  table  gives  the  number  of  experi- 
ments for  each  age. 


TABLE. 


D,  least  perceptible  difference  in  32"''"  of  a  tone. 
MV,  mean  variation  for  total  resnlt. 
MV,  average  of  mean  variations  for  separate  children, 
n,  number  of  experiments. 


The  relation  of  the  size  of  the  least  perceptible  difference  to  the 
age  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  curve,  iig.  29,  in  which  the  figures 
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1.  The  primarv  aim  in  takinir  1*1  ■  tk**^* 


there  were  aiiv  who  nMiM  not   clistn^S^ 
to  determine  the  |»rojM»rtion  to  tht*  tot 
of  iiractioal   imiiortanee.     Any   such 
receive  the  same  instruction   in    m" 
certain  age  were  hirire,  nuisiral  i!itfl**S 
the  earlier  ajres. 

The  results  show  that  the  i'hil<l^*^** 

m 

expected  of  them.     The  least  seii?^' 
six  years  where  the  average  least  1»*^' 
seconds  or  f  of  a  tone.      Of  all    th^ 
only  three  individuals  wh(»se  averi^i^^ 
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2.  It  is  at  once  seen  that  the  least  perceptible  difference  decreases 
with  increasing  age,  i.  e.  the  sensitiveness  increases.  The  sensitiye- 
ness  increases  at  first  rapidly,  but  finally  becomes  almost  stationary. 

It  is  a  pedagogical  principle  that  the  child  develops  more  rapidly 
during  the  first  ten  years  of  its  life  than  at  any  other  time.  Tone 
discrimination  offers  no  exception  to  the  rule  ;  in  the  three  years 
from  6  to  9  the  child  gains  in  discriminative  sensibility  more  than 
twice  as  much  as  in  the  whole  of  the  ten  years  thereafter  up  to  the 
age  of  19.  The  contrast  increases  as  the  number  of  years  taken 
into  consideration  is  greater,  for  the  child  gains  more  in  the  three 
years  from  6  to  9  than  it  can  possibly  gain  during  the  rest  of  its 
life-time. 

3.  Judging  from  the  way  in  which  mind  and  body  develop  under 
education  it  would  naturallv  be  inferred  that  the  discriminative 
ability  of  the  child  would  increase  regularly  with  advance  in  age. 
At  the  ages  ten  and  fifteen,  however,  occur  very  abrupt  changes. 
In  order  to  verify  the  data  for  those  points  I  repeated  the  trials  on 
the  years  nine,  ten  ^nd  fifteen  with  increased  numbers  in  each  age 
but  the  second  average  result  varied  only  0.3  of  a  thirty-second  from 
the  first  average,  showing  that  the  curve  was  true  to  the  facts  so  far 
as  could  be  detected. 

A  similar  change  in  the  curve  apparently  occurred  at  the  age  of 
twenty,  but  as  I  only  had  three  subjects  of  that  age  I  did  not  feel 
justified  in  adding  the  result  to  the  table,  yet  this  seemingly  similar 
jump  at  twenty — a  leap  in  the  curve  from  2.4  up  again  to  3.2 — adds 
credence  to  the  supposition  that  there  is  some  periodic  change  caus- 
ing it.  After  twenty  years  the  curve  seems  to  drop  again  as  it  did 
after  10  and  15,  but  here  also  the  number  of  persons  was  insufiicient 
to  justify  establishing  a  point  on  the  curve. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  sudden  changes  divide  the  curve  into 
uniform  portions  from  6  to  9,  from  10  to  14  and  from  15  to  19. 

An  explanation  for  this  loss  of  sensitiveness  at  certain  ages  seems 
difficult. 

The  change  at  fifteen  is  more  easily  explained,  perhaps,  than  the 
one  at  ten,  as  that  is  the  age  at  which  puberty  shows  its  effects  on 
the  system.  Although  these  influences  cannot  be  placed  at  one 
certain  year,  the  average  lies  at  14  years  and  five  months.' 

Possibly  the  second  teething  which  occurs  at  9  to  12  years  of  age 
may  have  such  an  influence  on  mental  life  as  to  cause  a  loss  of  sensi- 
tiveness. 


» Eighth  Animal  Kept.  Maaa.  State  Board  of  Health,  1877,  p.  284,  Table  No.  16. 
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Similar  decreases  in  ability  are  to  be  seen  in  the  results  obtained 
bv  Bryan.''  There  is  a  marked  difference  between  the  data  of  the 
two  periods  9-10  and  14-15  from  the  data  of  the  other  ages.  Also 
in  the  charts  at  the  close  of  his  article  there  is  an  almost  invariable 
change  in  his  curves  at  the  ages  10  and  14,  showing  that  his  subjects 
labored  under  some  set-back  or  disadvantage  at  those  ages. 


•  Brtan,  On  voluntary  motor  ability,  Am.  Jour.  Psych.  1892  V  160,  Table  VII. 


A   NEW   REACTION-KEY   AND   THE  TIME   OF    VOLUN- 
TARY MOVEMENT 


BY 


E.  W.  Scripture  and  John  M.  Moore. 

In  an  article  on  the  skin-sense'  Dessoir  describes  an  arrangement 
for  use  in  place  of  the  ordinary  telegraph-key  in  investigating  reac- 
tion-times. In  addition  to  the  gain  in  convenience  he  claims  that  the 
varying  results  obtained  for  sensory  and  muscular  reactions  are  due 
to  the  effect  of  the  construction  and  manner  of  use  of  the  ordinary 
key  on  the  time  of  executing  voluntary  movements. 

At  the  request  of  Prof.  Tit<?hener  of  Cornell  University  a  rough 
copy  of  Dkssoir^s  arrangement  was  made  in  our  laboratory  work- 
shop. It  iHM^ame  evident  that  this  arrangement  possessed  only  one 
good  quality,  that  of  portability  ;  with  it  the  arm  and  hand  did  not 
neoti  to  Ih>  ujwn  a  table  as  with  the  telegraph-key  but  could  be 
plained  in  any  comfortable  position.  With  this  exception  all  the 
disadvantages  of  tbe  telegraph-key  were  retained  and  some  further 
ones  addoil. 

The  advantage  of  j>ortability  is  8i>  great  that  the  problem  of  the 
invention  of  a  key  that  iH>uld  In?  used  in  any  position  was  under- 
taken. At  the  same  time  certain  faults  of  the  telegraph-key  were  to 
1h»  avoideil.  There  was  to  Ih>  no  spring  :  the  key  was  to  act  on  the 
make  or  the  h*Jf»RTft  on  both  :  each  i*ontact  was  to  be  applicable  to 
either  .1  flexion  or  an  extension  movement. 

The  pn>blem  was  sol  vet!  with  success.  The  final  form  in  which 
the  kov  was  made,  is  shown  in  fisr.  J^O. 

T^o  hanl-rublH»r  slidt^s  run  on  steel  guides.  The  upper  slide  has 
a  hole  to  fit  the  end  of  the  fingt^r.  The  other  has  an  inclined  hole 
for  the  thumb,  for  us<*  when  the  key  is  held  by  the  thomb  and  finger 
alone.  Whon  the  kev  is  n^ttni  on  .invthinsr  or  is  held  br  the  other 
hand,  tho  thumb  n\ay  In*  pL^^v^l  .^gainst  the  pn>jecting  arm  ;  this 
armus^xMut^nt  jjixes  a  s\M«ewh.^t  ea^^ier  aotiv^n,  as  the  finger  moves 
moT\^  r.atumVix  in  ,i  pK^no  inolintsl  to  that  }>assing  throng  thumb 

Prsfii^HK.  :  :  V    Ar%  »:.>♦.:.*«'*•*,  l>u  lx-.*>R*TTso:>i**  Anrh.  f.  PhTaoL  1892  800. 
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The  binding-post  shown  at  the  top  carries  a  platinum  contact ; 
that  on  the  upper  slide  is  connected  with  a  contact  at  each  side  of 
the  slide  ;  that  on  the  lower  slide  is  connected  with  a  contact  point- 
ing upward.  The  lower  slide  is  fastened  at  any  point  by  a  clamp 
whose  screw  is  seen  to  the  left  in  the  figure.  This  determines  the 
range  'of  movement  of  the  upper  slide. 

The  upper  slide  can  make  contact  at  either  extreme  of  its  move- 
ment. One  wire  is  always  carried  to  the  binding-post  on  the  mov- 
able slide.  To  have  a  break-circuit  record  with  a  flexion  movement, 
the  other  wire  is  carried  to  the  top  binding-post ;  the  thumb  and 


Fig.  30. 

finger  are  held  apart  at  any  desired  distance  ;  at  the  least  movement 
of  the  finger  the  current  is  broken.  For  a  break-circuit  record  with 
extensor  movement  the  other  wire  is  carried  to  the  post  in  the  fixed 
slide  ;  the  finger  is  bent  till  the  slides  touch.  For  make-circuit 
records  the  lower  contact  is  used  with  the  extended  finger,  the  upper 
with  the  bent  finger.  As  the  excursion  can  be  made  very  small  by 
adjustment  of  the  lower  slide,  the  lost  time  for  make-records  can 
be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

No  spring  for  holding  the  contacts  is  needed.  The  movable  slide 
is  brought  into  position  by  the  finger  and  will  retain  its  contact 
without  pressure  until  disturbed. 

While  using  this  key  in  an  exercise  on  the  rapidity  of  tapping 
movements  of  the  finger  we  found  that  we  had  the  means  at  hand 
of  making  new  investigations  on  the  time  and  extent  of  voluntary 
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movement.  All  previous  work  in  recording  taps  had  been  done 
with  an  ordinary  telegraph-key  by  which  only  the  moment  of  the 
extremity  of  the  downward  movement  was  recorded.  By  simply 
connecting  the  binding-posts  of  the  cross-piece  and  the  fixed  slide  to 
one  end  of  the  circuit  and  the  post  of  the  movable  slide  to  the  other, 
a  record  was  made  of  the  downward  extreme,  the  upward  extreme 
and  the  period  of  rest  at  each  extreme.  Moreover,  the  adjustment 
of  the  fixed  slide  gave  any  desired  extent  for  the  movement. 

The  method  of  recording  was  that  described  by  Bliss  on  pages 
7-10.  The  key  was  placed  in  the  primary  circuit  of  the  spark-coil 
and  the  secondary  circuit  was  sent  through  the  drum  and  fork.  A 
600  fork  was  used,  each  half -wave  indicating  1^.  A  spark-record 
was  made  of  the  kind  shown  in  ^g.  6.  Records  were  counted  in 
thousandths,  no  account  being  taken  of  fractions  of  a  half -wave. 

The  subject  of  experiment,  J.  M.  Moore,  was  placed  in  the  isolated 
room  described  on  pages  2  and  71.  ITie  arm  rested  easily  on  a  table 
of  convenient  height.  A  rod  clamped  to  the  table  acted  as  a  sup- 
port for  the  hand.  The  rod  was  grasped  by  the  fourth  and  fifth 
fingers,  whereby  the  motion  of  other  muscles  than  those  of  the  fore 
finger  and  thumb  was  in  the  main  prevented.  Three  distances  were 
chosen  through  which  the  slide  was  to  move,  namely,  6"",  10"™  and 
20™".  Two  series  of  experiments  were  made  on  each  distance. 
The  results  were  combined  into  the  accompanying  table. 


TABLE. 


Distance 

E 

MV 

F 

MV 

8 

• 

C 

MV 

1 

70 

gmm 

33 

4 
5 
4 

48 

81 

9 

10°"" 

40 

48 

9 

88 

9 

80 
40 

20"" 

58 

37 

5 

90 

5 

In  this  table  E  indicates  the  average  time  of  the  extensor  move- 
ment, F  that  of  the  flexor  movement,  C  that  of  the  complete 
movement,  MV  the  average  deviation  and  n  the  number  of  records 
in  each  case. 

With  the  distance  of  5"^'"  tlie  extensor  movement  required  less  time 
than  the  flexor  movement  and  was  mueli  more  regular.     With  10™° 
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there  was  a  similar,  but  smaller  difference  ;  the  limits  of  average 
deviation  show  that  in  many  eases  the  slower  extensor  movements 
took  longer  than  the  faster  flexor  movement.  With  20"*"  the  flexor 
movement  was  much  more  rapid  than  the  extensor  movement.  It  is 
evident  that  the  point  at  which  they  require  the  same  time  lies  some- 
what above  10"". 

These  results  can  perhaps  be  explained  in  the  following  way. 
When  the  key  was  in  position  the  middle  finger  was  placed  on  the 
upper  cross-piece  while  the  fixed  slide  was  held  by  the  thumb. 
So  whatever  the  distance,  the  fore-finger  was  always  brought  back 
to  the  same  bent  position.  Now,  when  the  distance  is  very  small  the 
finger  is  never  fully  extended  ;  thus  the  extensor  muscle  has  abun- 
dant leverage  to  do  a  little  work  in  a  very  short  time,  while  the 
flexor  is  not  so  favored.  As  the  distance  increases  the  flexor  slowly 
gains  its  power — slowly,  because  it  had  never  been  bent  enough  to 
obstruct  its  movement  materially.  But  while  the  flexor  is  slowly 
increasing  in  streng^,  the  extensor  is  losing  quite  rapidly,  for  only  a 
few  centimeters  will  fully  extend  the  finger  so  that  its  whole  power 
will  be  lost.  When  the  distance  is  10""  the  two  powers  are  nearly 
equal,  but  Mdth  the  excess  in  favor  of  the  extensor.  At  20""  the 
balance  of  power  has  changed,  and  the  extensor  is  so  near  the  end  of 
its  strength  as  to  show  clearly  in  the  results. 

A  curious  result  of  the  gain  in  one  muscle  and  the  loss  in  the  other 
is  the  fact  that  the  total  time  of  vibration,  or  tapping,  varies  only 
about  10  per  cent,  for  distances  standing  in  the  relation  of  1  to  4. 

The  time  of  rest  was  quite  different  at  the  two  positions.  At  the 
end  of  the  extensor  movement  the  make-spark  and  the  break-spark 
indicated  a  period  of  2^  to  3*^,  occasionally  4*^.  At  the  end  of  the 
flexor  movement  the  time  of  rest  was  so  short  that  seldom  more  than 
one  spark  was  present,  indicating  a  time  too  short  for  dete<^tion. 

In  looking  over  the  single  records  it  was  found  that  the  time  of 
movement  was  much  more  regular  than  the  introspective  observation 
had  indicated.  At  times  the  observer  seemed  unable  to  move  the 
muscle ;  some  unusually  long  times  are  found  in  the  record  but  not 
so  often  as  the  observer  supposed. 


DRAWING  A  STRAIGHT  LINE  :    A  STUDY  IN   EXPERI- 
MENTAL DIDACTICS 


BY 


E.  W.  Scripture  and  C.  S.  Lyuan, 

"  The  ignorance  of  the  ancients  in  regard  to  the  art  of  experi- 
menting, or  the  low  state  of  development  which  it  reached  with 
them,  is  one  of  the  causes  why  their  physics  lagged  so  much 
behind,"  says  Poggendorff  in  his  Lectures  on  the  History  of  Physics. 
In  comparison  with  such  sciences  as  mathematics  and  astronomy 
physics  has  achieved  most  of  its  progress  in  modem  times.  In  the 
very  latest  times  the  experimental  methods  have  been  carried  over 
from  the  general  science  of  physics  to  the  technical  sciences  depen- 
dent on  it;  the  science  of  electrical  engineermg  is  built  on  experi- 
ments and  measurements,  partly  taken  from  the  physical  labora- 
tories but  also  to  a  great  extent  carried  out  by  practical  men  for 
practical  purposes. 

In  psychology  the  first  real  progress  since  Aristotle  began  when 
Fechner  showed  the  possibility  of  experimental  methods.  "  With 
the  introduction  of  experiment,  the  trustworthy  application  of  the 
method  of  introspection  became  for  the  first  time  possible  "  ( Wuxdt, 
Physiol.  Psy.,  4  ed.,  I  4).  Psychology  to-day  is  a  science  of  experi- 
ment and  measurement.  The  time  seems  at  hand  when  applied 
psychology  should  also  become  an  exact  and  trustworthy  science. 
Pedagogy,  or  the  science  of  education,  is  in  great  extent  based  on 
psychology.  It  will  not,  however,  do  to  wait  for  the  crumbs  that 
fall  from  the  psychologist's  table;  he  is  thinking  of  other  matters 
than  practical  applications.  Pedagogy,  moreover,  has  its  own  pecu- 
liar problems  which  must  be  solved  in  special  ways.  Can  pedagogy 
make  use  of  experiments  in  solving  any  of  its  problems  ? 

We  have  chosen  such  a  simple  matter  as  the  drawing  of  a  straight 
line  and  have  tried  to  gain  information  on  the  subject  by  making 
ex})eriment8.  The  main  object  was  to  see  if  we  could  really  experi- 
ment on  a  pedagogical  subject;  at  the  same  time  we  hoped  to  make 
a  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  methods  of  drawing.  No  wide 
generalizations  have  been  attempted;  we  have  gathered  a  few  facts 
and    drawn    the    proximate  conclusions    from    them.      We   firmly 
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believe,  however,  that  not  only  can  other  questions  that  arise  in 
regard  to  drawing  be  settled  by  experiments  conducted  in  the  proper 
way,  but  also  that  the  same  method  can  be  extended  with  little 
difficulty  to  innumerable  questions  that  arise  in  education. 

Ten  boys  of  the  upper  grammar  grade  of  the  school  of  Manchester, 
Conn.,  were  chosen  so  as  to  be  of  as  nearly  the  same  age  as  possible, 
the  average  age  being  13  yrs.  3  mos.  They  had  had  some  instruc- 
tion in  drawing  throughout  the  various  grades,  but  not  to  such  an 
extent  as  in  the  city  schools  ;  some  of  them  from  the  country  dis- 
tricts had  had  very  little. 

The  boys  all  sat  at  their  desks  in  just  the  same  positions.  A  sheet 
of  paper  7  in.  long  by  4  in.  wide  was  placed  before  each.  In  the 
middle  of  the  sheet  were  two  dots  100™'"  apart  lengthwise  of  the 
paper.  At  a  given  signal  each  boy  drew  a  straight  line  between  the 
dots.  Afterwards  a  ruler  was  laid  on  each  sheet  so  that  its  edge* 
cut  the  dots.  With  a  pair  of  dividers  the  greatest  deviation  of  the 
line  drawn  from  the  true  straight  line  was  found.  The  dividers 
were  then  applied  to  a  scale  and  the  results  recorded  in  millimeters, 
the  tenths  of  a  millimeter  being  estimated.  The  additional  figure 
was  retained  in  the  averages,  the  last  significant  figure,  however,  is 
tenths  of  a  millimeter. 

The  experiments  were  performed  under  certain  sets  of  conditions. 
In  the  first  sets  the  boys  sat  squarely  in  front  of  the  desk,  holding 
the  pencils  in  the  usual  way  grasped  near  the  middle.  The  line  was 
drawn  with  a  single  movement  of  the  pencil,  without  going  over  it 
a  second  time  or  erasing.  The  first  line  drawn  was  horizontal,  i.  e. 
parallel  to  the  front  surface  of  the  body.  On  the  second  set  of 
papers  the  line  drawn  was  vertical,  the  other  conditions  remaining 
the  same.  In  the  third  set  the  line  was  45°  to  the  right,  in  the 
fourth  46°  to  the  left.     The  positions  of  these  lines  can  be  thus 

shown:   0°^^  270°  L    45°  ^  325°  >w.     The   arrows   indicate 

the  direction  of  movement  of  the  pencil.  In  calculating  the  devia- 
tions, or  errors,  those  deviations  toward  an  excess  of  the  angle  were 
called  -h,  those  toward  the  primary  position  of  the  line  — ;  in  the 
table  the  corresponding  terms,  over,  under,  to  the  right  and  to  the 
left  are  added.  The  total  error  2  is  the  difference  between  the 
maximum  +  deviation  and  the  maximum  —  deviation,  i.  e.  the 
amount  of  the  +  deviation  added  to  the  amount  of  the  —  deviation. 
It  is  not  the  distance  between  the  extremes  of  the  deviations  of  the 
same  line. 
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In   further  sets  of  experiments   the  position  of    the  boys    was 
changed,  the  right  side  being  placed  toward  the  desk.     Still  other 

TABLE. 


0°                    ^45^                    aTO**'                  825^ 

Varied  condition 

+      -      S       +1-       2       +       -       2       +       —       2 

over  nnd'r             left  ;  risbt            right  left  '            rigiit    left  : 

-    -■      '     ,      , 

0.86  1.10  1.96  0.75  1.61  2.36  1.24  0.51  1.75  1.16  2.86  8.52 

1         1 

Facing,  mid  grip, 
steady 

Right  side,   mid 
grip,  steady 

1.10  0.51  1.61  2.22  0.48;  2.65  1.41  O.W  2.86  1.06  1.64  2.70 

Facing,  near  g^p, 
steady 

0.56  1.48  1.99  2.06  0.76  2.82  0.88  1.20  2.08  0.76  1.75  2.51 

1 

Facing,  far  grip, 
steady 

0.53  1.12  1.65  1.66  0.31  1.97  1.14  0.68  1.77  1.8o'  1.67  2.97 

1                                                                                                      . 

Facing,  mid  grip, 
progressive 

1.24  0.94  2.18  0.96  1.45  2.41 

:                                     ,                   '          1 

Facing,  near  g^p, 
progressive 

1.88  0.79  2.12  1.16  1.03  2.19                                            ! 

Facing,  far  grip, 
progressive 

! 

1.40  1.15  2.55  1.16  1.07  2.23 

Average 

1.00  1.01  2.01  1.42  0.95  2.37  1.16  0.82  1.98  1.07i  1.86  2.98 

1 

sets  were  the  same  as  the  first  excepting  the  grip,  the  pencil  being 
held  near  the  point.  In  the  next  sets  the  pencil  was  held  far  from 
the  point,  otherwise  the  conditions  were  the  same  as  in  the  first  set. 
In  the  next  three  sets  the  lines  were  drawn  by  progressive  move- 
ments instead  of  a  steady  movement.  Two  inclinations  were  chosen, 
0°  and  45°.  The  first  set  was  done  with  the  middle  grip  of  the 
pencil,  the  second  with  the  near  grip,  tlie  third  with  the  far  grip. 

Some  experiments  were  tried  with  other  positions  than  those  of 
facing  and  right  side,  but  the  positions  were  so  awkward  that  no 
results  worth  tabulating  were  obtained. 

From  the  results  given  in  the  table  we  can  draw  a  number  of  con- 
clusions. The  facing  position  is  more  favorable  for  horizontal 
(LOG)  an<l  vertical  lines  (1.75)  than  it  is  for  inclined  lines  (2.36,  3.52). 
The  right-side  posit iini  is  also  more  favorable  for  horizontal  (1.61) 
and  vertical  (2.35)  than  for  45^^  (J. 05)  and  i\lb^  (2.70).  This  is  what 
we  might  expect  as  a  result  of  Listing's  law  according  to  which  the 
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eye  moves  more  easily  upward,  downward,  right  and  left  (i.  e.  ver- 
tically and  horizontally),  than  in  intermediate  positions. 

In  drawing  horizontal  lines  and  325°  lines  the  right-side  position 
is  more  favorable  than  the  facing  position;  for  the  others  facing  is 
preferable.  This  is  perhaps  to  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the 
fore  arm  swings  around  the  elbow  in  a  curve  which  in  order  to  pro- 
duce a  straight  line  must  be  compensated  by  a  backward  and  for- 
ward movement  of  the  upper  arm  around  the  shoulder.  In  the 
facing  position  with  the  paper  directly  in  front  the  fore  arm  touches 
the  body  at  the  start  and  the  hand  is  bent  at  the  wrist.  As  the  arm 
moves,  it  becomes  freer  and  a  more  natural  position  is  assumed. 
This  change  in  the  manner  of  carrying  the  arm  would  tend  to  intro- 
duce uncertainty  into  its  movements.  With  the  arm  raised  upon  the 
desk  in  the  right-side  position  it  is  brought  clear  of  the  body,  and 
the  line  can  be  executed  in  one  sweep.  In  drawing  the  45°  line  the 
arm  is  just  as  free  in  the  facing  as  in  the  right-side  position  and  we 
find  little  difference  in  the  results.  In  drawing  the  vertical  line  we 
would  naturally  expect  much  greater  accuracy  when  the  motion  is  a 
simple  forward  or  backward  movement  of  the  arm  around  the 
shoulder,  as  in  the  facing  position,  than  when  the  arm  has  to  undergo 
complicated  adjustment  with  the  elbow  raised.  Why  there  should 
be  a  difference  with  the  325°  line  it  seems  impossible  to  say.  Both 
positions,  facing  and  right  side,  are  on  the  whole  equally  favorable 
for  accuracy,  as  can  be  seen  by  taking  the  average  of  the  total  errors, 
2y  2.40  for  facing,  2.33  for  right-side. 

Holding  the  pencil  far  from  the  point  is  in  general  the  most  accu- 
rate method  (average  of  ^  2.09);  near  the  point  is  as  accurate  as 
the  middle  grip  (2.40).  With  the  pencil  far  from  the  point  the 
line  is  drawn  with  a  snialler  movement  of  the  hand,  which  would 
give  a  better  result  than  a  larger  movement  requiring  adjustments 
from  elbow  and  shoulder.  For  horizontal  lines  the  far  grip  is  the 
most  accurate  (1.65  against  1.96,  1.99);  for  45°  the  same  is  true  (1.97 
against  2.36,  2.82);  for  vertical  lines  the  middle  and  the  far  grips 
are  the  same  (1.75,  1.77),  the  near  grip  is  unfavorable  (2.03);  for 
the  325°  line  the  near  grip  is  the  best  (2.51),  the  far  grip  is  next 
(2.97),  the  middle  grip  is  very  unfavorable  (3.52).  That  the  325° 
line  forms  an  exception  to  the  advantages  of  the  far  grip  and  is  much 
less  regular  than  the  others,  is  evidently  connected  with  the  awk- 
ward contraction  of  the  fingers  in  this  direction. 

In  progressive  lines  experiments  were  made  only  on  0'  and  45®. 
With  the  middle  grip  the  result  is  less  accurate  for  both  horizontal 
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(2.18  against  1.96)  and  inclined  lines  (2.41  against  2.36)  than  for 
steady  lines.  With  the  near  grip  it  is  less  accurate  for  horizontal 
(2.12  against  1.99)  but  more  accurate  for  inclined  lines  (2.19  against 
2.82).  With  the  far  grip  it  is  much  less  accurate  for  both  (2.55 
against  1.65;  2.23  against  1.97).  In  general  we  would  expect  a  pro- 
gressive line  produced  by  complicated  movements  to  be  less  accurate 
than  a  steady  line.  This  is  the  case  except  in  the  inclined  line  with 
near  grip;  for  this  exception  we  are  unable  to  find  any  reason. 

When  we  compare  the  two  kinds  of  errors  4-  and  —  we  find  that 
for  0°  they  are  in  general  equal  (1.00  to  1.01).  In  the  facing  posi- 
tion with  the  steady  line  the  —  error  is  larger,  the  -I-  errors  being 
0.86,0.56,  0.53,  the  —  errors  being  1.10,  1.43,  1.12.  With  the  pro- 
gressive line  the  reverse  is  the  case  :  +  errors  1.24,  1.33,  1.40;  — 
errors  0.94,  0.79,  1.15.  In  general  the  facing  position  gives  a  ten- 
dency to  —  errors,  the  right-side  position  to  4-  errors. 

With  the  45°  lines  the  general  tendency  is  to  4-  errors  (1.42 
against  0.95).  This  is  to  be  expected  as  the  46®  line  is  an  arc  drawn 
by  the  forearm  with  a  correction  introduced  by  the  upper  arm ; 
when  we  try  to  draw  two  arcs  of  a  circle  instead  of  the  straight  line 

we  generally  make  the     //-•       arc  too  curved  and  the    y^y*       too 

flat.  With  progressive  lines  the  tendency  is  for  some  reason  just 
the  reverse  but  is  in  general  much  less.  In  the  right-side  position 
there  is  an  overwhelming  tendency  to  -h  errors  (2.22  against  0.43). 

With  the  270°  lines  the  general  tendency  is  to  -h  errors.  The 
middle  grip  and  the  far  grip  give  4-  errors,  the  near  grip  —  errore. 

With  the  325°  lines  the  —  errors  predominate  in  almost  every 
case. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  which  inclinations  give  on  the  whole  the 
most  accurate  lines.  By  comparing  the  values  for  2  we  find  that 
the  most  accurately  drawn  line  is  the  270°  or  downward  vertical  line 
and  the  least  accuratelv  drawn  the  325*  or  left  inclined  line. 

The  reasons  for  many  of  these  facts  are  still  greatly  matters  of 
conjecture  to  be  settled  only  by  careful  investigation  of  the  action 
of  the  separate  muscles  of  the  arm  and  eye  in  each  case. 


SOME  NEW  PSYCHOLOGICAL  APPARATUS 


BY 


E.  W.   Scripture. 

In  startiDg  the  Tale  laboratory  it  was  deemed  best  to  provide 
ample  facilities  for  the  repair  and  construction  of  apparatus  by 
establishing  a  serviceable  workshop-equipment.  In  addition  to  the 
large  amount  of  work  done  for  the  investigators  of  special  problems, 
several  pieces  of  apparatus  of  general  use  were  invented  and  manu- 
factured. Some  of  these,  the  multiple  key  (first  model),  the  reaction- 
key  and  the  switch-board  have  been  described  in  the  preceding 
pages.  There  are,  however,  three  others  that  are  deserving  of 
mention. 

In  the  first  model  of  the  multiple  key,  the  two  levers  were  hung 
on  different  axles;  consequently  the  arcs  described  by  the  contact- 
points  were  not  concentric.  For  most  purposes  this  made  little  or  no 
difference.  For  two  of  the  numerous  uses  of  the  key  it  appeared 
quite  desirable  to  avoid  this  difference  of  centers.  In  the  first  place 
it  is  geometrically  evident  that  in  using  the  contact  E-U  (fig.  11) 
the  upper  point  will  slide  sideways  slightly  as  the  key  is  depressed. 
This  makes  slight  variations  in  the  resistance  to  the  current  passing 
through  the  points.  These  variations  are  not  noticeable  except  in  a 
telephone-circuit ;  there  the  result  is  to  produce  a  grating  noise  in 
addition  to  the  tone  or  noise  sent  through  the  telephone.  The  other 
objection  is  a  somewhat  similar  one  in  regard  to  the  contact  D-S-T. 
The  point  T  slides  along  the  spring  S  and  causes  variations  in  the 
strength  of  the  current. 

To  remove  these  objections  a  new  key  was  built  in  which  the 
lower  lever  works  around  the  same  axis  as  the  upper  one,  so  that 
any  point  of  the  upper  lever  striking  the  lower  one  will  always 
touch  it  at  the  same  place,  no  matter  how  far  it  is  moved. 

The  new  key  is  shown  in  fig.  31.  The  lower  lever  has  two  project- 
ing arms  that  are  hung  on  the  axle  of  the  upper  lever.  There  is  no 
necessity  for  the  spring  S  (fig.  11)  in  the  first  key  ;  consequently 
both  contacts  7  and  3  are  alike.  Experience  having  shown  the 
mercury  cup  to  be  better  than  the  contact  N-R  of  the  first  key,  the 
latter  has  been  omitted.  Figures  opposite  the  various  contacts  in- 
dicate the  binding-posts  to  which  they  are  connected. 
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The  Tital  point  in  the  construction  of  the  key  is  the  concentricity 
of  the  levers.  In  the  one  already  made  for  Clark  University  this 
has  been  carried  oat  so  well  that  both  sets  of  contacts  7~B  and  3-4 
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can  be  adjusted  to  strike  at  the  same  time  and  maintain  their  con- 
tact through  an  arc  of  10°.  The  rubbing  of  the  upper  contact 
against  the  lower  one,  as  tested  by  the  telephone,  has  been  totally 
eliminated  for  T— 8  throughout  the  arc  and  for  3-4  throughout  a 
somewhat  smaller  one. 

Another  piece  of  apparatus  constructed  is  a  pendulum-contact. 

Those  wbo  have  used  mercury  contacts  for  clock -pendulums  well 
know  the  continual  trouble  that  they  give  when  placed  in  the  center 
of  the  arc  of  swing  at  the  extremity  of  the  pendulum.  Relief  has 
been  sought  by  resorting  to  platinum  contacts  made  when  the  peo- 
dulum  is  at  the  extremes  of  its  arc.  The  sources  of  error  in  this 
method  have  made  it  almost  inapplicable  in  scientific  work. 

After  wasting  considerable  time  and  money  in  these  two  ways,  s 
contact-apparatus  was  invented  which  made  platinum  contact  in  the 
middle  of  the  arc  of  swing.  In  this  way  the  advantages  of  solid 
contact  and  mid-arc  contact  were  gained  together. 

This  clock-contact  is  shown  in  fig.  32.  The  support  A  carries  the 
horizontal  metal  piece  B  with  the  binding-post  C,  The  rubber  block 
D,  fastened  to  B,  carries  the  metal  arm  E,  which  by  means  of  its 
asle  is  in  contact  with  the  binding-post  F.  At  the  end  of  E  there 
is  a  platinum  point  G  which  rests  on  another  platinum  point  at  the 
cntl  of  the  screw  II.  This  instrument  is  placed  on  the  floor  of  the 
clock  just  far  enough  in  front  to  clear  the  pendulum.  A  fine  wire  I 
is  run  from  the  arm  E  to  a  pin  on  t!ie  pendulum-arm  J.  If  H  is 
adjusted  so  that  the  platinum  points  just  touch  when  the  pendnlum 
is  at  rest,  any  movement  will  break  the  circuit.  When  the  pendn- 
lum is  swinging,  contact  is  made  only  at  the  lowest  point  of  the  arc 
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Owing  to  the  light  weight  of  the  parte  and  the  smallDess  of  the 
movement,  the  friction  is  ezceediDgly  small. 


The  third  instrument  to  be  described  is  a  new  chronograph.  The 
electric  drum  mentioned  by  Bliss  on  p.  9  was  a  temporary  arrange- 
ment which  did  such  excellent  service  that  the  construction  of  a 
thoroughly  durable  apparatus  was  decided  upon. 

The  drums  used  for  physiological  work,  such  as  the  Baltzar 
kymograph,  are  made  to  run  at  slow  rates  of  speed.  Those  used  for 
physical  purposes,  such  as  the  KCnig  drum,  are  not  made  for  con- 
tinuous running.  For  psychological  work  there  is  need  of  a  very 
rapid  drum  running  continuously  as  long  as  desired.  In  the  Wundt' 
chroDograph  a  high  rate  of  s-pced  ts  obtained  by  using  clockwork  as 
the  motor  power.  Such  an  arrangement  is  very  expensive  and  is 
unsatisfactory  in  several  ways. 

The  drum  shown  in  fig.  33  is  either  a  hand-drum  or  an  electric 
drum.  The  cast-iron  base  is  supported  on  three  fixed  and  one 
adjustable  leg.     The  drum  itself  runs  on  hardened  steel  centers 

■  Phys.  Psyoh.  8  ed.  U  279. 
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held  by  two  uprights  bolted  to  the  base.  When  the  dmm  is  to  be 
turned  by  hand,  a  large  wheel  is  placed  on  the  axle  aa  shown  in  the 
figure.     With  this  weight  the  drum  will  run  several  minutes  with 


one  impulse  of  the  hand.  When  an  electric  motor  is  to  be  used,  the 
wheel  is  removed  and  a  pulley  is  placed  on  the  axle.  The  motor 
is  fastened  to  the  base  by  a  slide  and  bolt. 

The  carriage  for  the  time-marker  is  mounted  on  rails  planed  like 
those  of  a  lathe-rest.  Rigidity  is  attained  by  the  conical  support 
for  the  rod. 
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Sources  of  KKiiui 

« 

In  making  measurements  we  are  hutij«^ 
classed  as:    1.  errors  of  scale,  2.  erro!>  i'    ^^^ 
detinition,  4.  errors  of  number,  5.  errorr  i.-    -j:^ 

1.  Errors  of  scale.     Since  the  divihi(.»U'  • 
measuring  come  into  consideration,  it  xuu*'     ^- 
occasion  what  aliquot  portion  of  tL^  uu:     -• 
unit   shall  or  can  be  finally  consider«:c       ^^ 
On  the  axis  of  A"  (fig.  1)  let  the  value  of  ti*- 


0 
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at  jPwhen  expressed  with  infinite  accural^.-; 
applied  in  succession  from  0,  producing    ii 

.     .     .,  /*«_„    /^«,    P«+,.      If   /I,   i«   th*.    1^ 

number  mr  is   noted   as   the  value  of  /<       *1.^ 

consists  not  in  giving  the  absolutely  tru«r  %4mm--  *■  .  -^  .^ 

the  nearest  mark  of  the  measuring  instrui***?**  ^ ^^  . 

P—P^  in  any  particular  case  cannot  b^    ih.*«**«»    ,»*-    ^ 

between  <2  ^^^  ^  ^'^^^  ^^<^  denoted  by  tb«f 


assumed   that  results   between     Qz^P^-^f-  Mf^-  r^  /^^ 

equally  probable  and  that  in  the  long  nuu 
differ  but  little  from  P. 


» 


The  assumption  of  equal  probability  for 
not  strictly  coirect.     Particularly  wron^; 

T  f 

that  all  values  between   H —  and 

If  all  other  sources  of  error  be  made  nefl^  ff.f 

of  obsen'ation  and  of  definition  be  made  *  ^ 

1 


4. . 
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suiting  value  P  can  be  determined  in  each  case  with  an  approxima- 
tion so  close  that  it  can  be  regarded,  comparatively,  as  the  true 
value.  The  scale-readings  for  a  set  of  results  can  then  be  compared 
with  the  ''  true  "  values.     Thus  a  series  of  differences 

are  obtained,  which  can  be  called  the  errors  of  scale. 

The  real  values  of  the  measurements  are  thus  distributed  over  a 
region  P^*>^P<*)  for  which  one  value  P^  is  read  as  a  representa- 
tive. It  thus  becomes  a  question  how  well  P^  represents  the  true 
values. 

The  influences  that  affect  the  error  of  scale,  whereby  the  actual 
reading  may  be  too  great  or  too  small,  may  be  said  to  be  of  two 
kinds  :  1.  instrumental,  2.  psychological. 

An  example  of  the  former  may  be  seen  in  all  instruments  in  which 
the  reading  depends  on  a  bar  dropped  into  the  teeth  of  a  rack,  as  in 
the  Hipp  chronoscope.  If  the  edges  of  the  bar  and  of  the  teeth 
were  infinitely  sharp,  the  bar  would  (other  sources  of  error  supposed 
absent)  drop  and  slide  down  just  as  often  on  one  side  of  a  tooth  as 
the  other.  If,  however,  the  edges  are  rounded,  as  they  must  eventu- 
ally become  by  wear,  the  inertia  of  the  body  in  motion,  whether  the 
bar  or  the  rack,  will  carry  the  bar  constantly  to  one  side  whenever 
it  strikes  on  the  rounded  edge.  Thus  in  the  Hipp  chronoscope  the 
readings  are  all  slightly  too  large.  A  reading  of  m^  is  supposed  to 
represent  all  values  between  {m-\-\Y  and  {m—^y  whereas  in  an  old 
instrument  m^  may  be  the  reading  possibly  for  (wi-hi)^  to  (»w— i)*^. 

An  example  of  the  latter  is  found  in  the  familiar  case  of  reading 
in  tenths  of  the  index-unit  on  a  graduated  scale,  as  in  getting  thou- 
sandths of  a  second  from  a  tuning-fork  curve  in  hundredths.  A 
large  portion  of  the  work  on  the  least  perceptible  difference  might 
be  used  to  determine  the  law  of  frequency  for  the  error  of  scale. 

r  T 

The  assumption  of  equal  probability  for  an  error  of  -f-  -   and  — 

^  z 

is  not  strictly  correct,  as  the  law  of  probability  followed  by  the 

measurements  in  general  will  be  followed  here  also.     It  has  been 

proven,  however,  that  the  error  introduced  by  the  assumption  is  of 

the  second  order  of  smallness  as  compared  with  the  error  of  scale.' 

2.  Errors  of  obaervatioii.     In  making  measurements  the  error  of 


'  Leiiman'X-Filh^s,  Uthtr  Ausgkichuiig  abgerundeter  BeohachtungeHy  Astr.  Nacbr^ 
1889  CXX  305. 

PizzETTi,  Sur  la  theorie  cbts  observations  arrondies,  Astr.  Nachr ,  1890  CXXIV  33. 
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scale  en  be  made  so  small  as  to  be  negligible  in  Gompsrison  with 
all  otker  sovrees  of  error.  The  measurements  ar^,  x^  .  .  ^  x^ 
be  wmsdered  as  having  been  recorded  with  pracUcallj  perfect 
They  will  dissgree  owing  to  sonrces  of  error  thus  classi- 
fied bj  Ljlmbkkt:'  inaccmacj  of  the  instraments,  lack  of  care  of 
the  obserrer,  dullness  of  the  senses,  and  circomstanoes  of  the  obser- 
Tation.  The  errors  of  observation  resolting  herefrom  falsify  the 
separate  measurements.  As  these  sources  of  error  are  made  smaller 
the  values  of  x  differ  less  from  one  another  and  we  can  suppose  that 
tbej  would  nldmatelv  tend  toward  a  value  JT  which  is  usnallj  called 
the  true  value  of  x.  If  we  could  know  this  true  vslue,  the  separate 
errors  of  observation  would  be  given  by 

As  we  cannot  know  JT  we  cannot  know  the  values  of  FI  If  we  take 
some  representative  value  jR,  we  obtain 

The  best  we  can  do  is  to  determine  that  the  value  H  shall  not  differ 
from  JT  by  more  than  a  given  amount.  This  is  the  problem  of 
adjustment  of  measurements  as  it  is  usually  proposed  in  works  on 
physical  measurements. 

3-  jError*  of  definition.  When  the  errors  of  scale  and  of  observa- 
tion are  made  so  small  as  to  be  entirely  negligible,  the  results 
z^j  jr^  .  -  '9  ^  ^"^  he  practically  true  as  far  as  these  errors 
are  concerned.  They  will  still  not  agree  owing  to  the  infinite  num- 
ber of  factors  entering  into  the  definition  of  the  quantity.  No  mat- 
ter bow  carefully  we  define  it,  we  can  never  make  it  absolutely 
complete. 

Let  the  quantity  measured  be  the  height  of  the  American  soldier. 
The  object  is  already  limited  to  a  nation,  a  sex,  a  class  and  a  range 
of  a^es.     Let  the  unit  of  scale  be  0.001"  and  the  method  of  meas- 
urement  be  a  blunt  point  descending  on  an  arm  supported  without 
shake  by  a  rigid  vertical  bar.     The  recorded   heights  will  extend 
over  a  range  of  0.60".     The  height  of  the  American  soldier  is  thus 
uncertain  to  that  .amount. 

Let  the  quantity  be  further  limited  to  a  given  age,  say  30  yrs.,  and 
a  given  nativity,  say  Massachusetts  ;  this  may  render  the  result  defin- 
ite to  0.^0^.     Let  it  be  further  confined  to  a  ^ven  company  of   a 
given  Massachusetts  regiment  at  a  given   day.      The  result  might 
well  be  uncertain  to  0.15"'. 

»  Lambkrt,  Theoric  d,  Zuvermssigk^ d,  B^chtungen  u.  Verwche.  BeTtimge  r.  Gebr, 
d.  MiOh.,  I  424. 
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These  limitations  are  still  indefinite.     As  the  age  may  range  over 
12  months  and  the  constituency  of  the  company  might  change,  let 
the  measurement  be  limited  to  a  given  individual,  and  let  10  meas- 
urements be  made  in  the  manner  prescribed.     The  results  will  depend 
on  the  altitude  and  inclination  of  the  head.     Even  if  these  be  defined 
as  the  extreme  height  while  standing  on  the  heels,  the  individual 
will,  owing  to  practice  and  to  fatigue,  never  stand  twice  alike.     Let 
the  required  height  be  the  maximum  attainable  under  any  conditions ; 
the  results  will  vary  unless  the  occasion  be  fixed  at  a  given  time. 
Although  the  subject  has  never  been  investigated,  the  varying  atmos- 
pheric conditions  during  the  day  undoubtedly  affect  the  activity  of 
the  nervous  system  and  thus  the  tension  of  the  muscles  maintaio- 
ing  the  upright  position.     Even  when  limited  to  a  definite  occasion 
the  results  will  vary  unless  the  pressure  of  the  point  on  the  skin  be 
defined.      Here,  however,  the  limits  of  accuracy  of  the  proposed 
method  of  observation  will  be  reached ;  there  will  probably  be  no 
changes  comparable  to  the  inaccuracy  of  the  observer's  eye  in  ad- 
justing the  point.     A  finer  method  with  multiplying  levers  and  air- 
transmission  by  Mabey  capsules  will  reveal  continual,  though  minute, 
fluctuations.     The  error  of  definition  could  in  this  manner  be  reduced 
probably  1o  0.0001'"  by  taking  the  height  thus  indicated  at  a  given 
instant.     With  still  finer  methods  familiar  to  physicists  the  instant 
of  time  would  necessarily  be  more  closely  defined.     Enough,  how- 
ever, has  been  said  to  show  that  owing  to  the  impossibility  of  defin- 
ing with  infinite  accuracy  the  quantity  measured,  the  true  value  of 
the  quantity  is  to  be  considered  as  that  which  is  obtained  with  an 
accuracy  sufficient  for  the  purpose  in  hand  ;  whether  it  be  a  general 
figure  by  which  to  compare  the  American  with  the  French  soldier, 
by  which  to  compare  those  from  the  different  states,  by  which  to 
designate  a  particular  individual,  or  by  which  to  determine  the  indi- 
vidual's change  at  each  instant. 

Let  it  be  required  to  determine  the  reaction-time  of  a  given  indi- 
vidual on  a  given  occasion  to  a  given  stimulus  of  a  given  intensity 
Let  the  external  conditions  be  further  defined  by  perfect  quietness 
and  perfect  darkness ;  let  the  air-supply  be  of  a  given  quality,  the 
pnlse-rate  of  a  given  frequency,  etc.  Let  the  method  of  recording 
be  accurate  to  1^,  i.  e.  the  error  of  observation  shall  be  less  than  that 
amount.  Even  under  these  circumstances  the  results  will  vary  owing 
to  the  continually  changing  subjective  conditions  of  attention, 
fatigue,  etc.,  which  are  still  beyond  control.  It  is  only  in  excep- 
tional cases  that  the  disagreement  can  be  reduced  below  an  average 
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Representative  values. 

Owing  to  the  varioas  sources  of  error  the  measurements  x^ 
35a,  .  .  M  ^11  will  generally  disagree.  The  disagreeing  results  of 
the  measurements,  regarded  in  themselves,  are  actual  'concrete 
matters  of  fact.  For  practical  reasons  these  values  are  replaced  hy 
one  value  deduced  from  them  on  some  given  principle.  The  proper 
selection  of  the  representative  valup  requires  a  clear  conceptign  of 
the  purpose  for  which  it  is  to  be  used  and  of  the  method  of  deduc- 
tion. 

It  is  sometimes  desirable  to  choose  an  extreme  value  to  represent 
the  actual  ones,  e.  g.  the  highest  mast  to  be  allowed  for  in  building 
a  bridge,  the  smallest  difference  that  might  be  noticed,  the  largest 
variation  for  a  given  degree  of  probability;  but  for  the  purpose  here 
under  consideration  some  mean  value  is  desired  and  to  this  the  dis- 
cussion will  be  confined. 

Proposed  means. 

Means  have  been  proposed  on  four  principles:  1.  on  consideration 
of  the  properties  of  a  geometrical  or  material  figure  employed  in 
representing  the  results  and  their  probabilities;  2.  on  the  principles 
of  probability  a  priori ;  3.  on  the  possible  ways  of  practically 
calculating  means  ;  4.  on  certain  relations  of  the  powers  of  the 
variations. 

1.  General  analytical  or  geometrical  deduction.  If  we  denote  the 
number  of  occurrences  of  the  result  x^  by  /w^,  where  k^z  I,  2,  .  .  .,  n, 
then  the  quotients 

m^      m^  m, 

mm  m 

where  m  =  m,  -f-  m,  -f-  .  .  .  4-wi,,  will  denote  the  relative  fre- 
quencies of  a,,  ic,,  .  .  .,  x^  respectively.  These  frequencies  stand 
in  the  relation 

m^\  m,:  .     .     .:  m^. 

When  the  individuals  are  taken  at  random,  as  m  is  made  greater, 
the  quotients  tend  toward  definite  limits, 

known  as  the  probabilities  of  a;,,  a?,,  .    .  .,  a,  respectively. 

a.  Selection  on  the  basis  of  j/  =:  <f>{x).  Let  the  given  values  be 
laid  off  on  the  axis  of  A'  (fig.  2)  and  the  ordinates  y„  y„  .     .     .,  y» 
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be  erected  proportionately  to  ^(a;,),  ^(a,),  .     .     .,  ^(a«).     For  con- 
tinuous values, 

y  =  <^,(«)  (1) 

will  be  the  expression  for  the  curve  or  law  of  frequency  or  prob- 
ability. 


The  probability  of  any  value  x  may  be  regarded  as  the  probability 
of  a  value  falling  between  x  and  x  4-  dx.  This  will  be  represented 
by  the  area  inclosed  by  the  curve  over  the  base  dx  with  the  mean 
ordinate  ^(x).     The  total  area  is  ' 

Xn 

W  =j4>(x)dx.  (2) 

Xi 

Since  the  probability  of  a  result  outside  of  the  given  limits  is  not 
0  but  is  infinitely  small,  it  is  justifiable  to  write 


W 


<l>{x)dx. 


(3) 


—00 


The  form  (2)  will,  however,  be  retained  here  as  the  extension  of  the 
limits  has  occasioned  some  misunderstanding.' 

Since  it  is  certain  that   all   values   are  included  between  —  qo 
and  +00, 

W  =  1.  (4) 

The  value    of    maximum  probability  is  the  abscissa  Xi  of  the 
highest  point  of  the  curve.     It  is  found  by  putting 

di>(x) 


dx 


=  0 


and  taking  that  one  of  the  resulting  values  for  which  d*<ft{x)/dx^  is 
negative. 


*  Gattell,  On  errors  of  observation^  Am.  Jour.  Psych.,  1893  V  287. 
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The  value  of  mean  area  x^  is  the  abscissa  whose  ordinate  divides 
the  area  of  the  curve  into  two  equal  parts,  and  is  found  from 

Xm  Xn 

J<f^{x)dx  =  J<k(x)dx  =  iW=i.  (6) 

Xi  Xm 

This  value  of  mean  area  was  called  by  Laplace*  the  value  of  middle 
probability.  For  the  sake  of  brevity  the  name  can  be  shortened 
into  "  middle  value." 

The  probabilities  ^(a5j),  ^(ic,),  .  .  .,  ^(aj,)  can  be  regarded  as 
parallel  forces  acting  on  the  points  tc^,  x^,  .  .  .,  a;«  of  a  straight 
line.     The  centroid  or  mean  center  will  be  at 


^^  =  -t^V^v-  (6) 


_  S<^(a)  X 

If  <li(x^y  <^(^s)>  •  •  -9  ^(^n)  ^6  regarded  as  masses  at  the  points 
of  a  straight  line,  the  position  of  the  center  of  gravity  will  be 
expressed  by  the  same  equation. 

For  continuous  values, 


/x<lt{x)dn 


Xi 


/< 


<f>{x)dx 

Xx 

or,  on  account  of  (2)  and  (4), 


Xn 


Xc=i   /x<fi{x)dx.  (8) 


X, 

This  equation  also  represents  the  abscissa  of  the  center  of  gravity 
of  an  area  of  uniform  density  bounded  by  the  axis  of  JT  and  the 
curve  y  =  ^(jc). 

These  values  are  represented  in  fig.  2.  The  highest  point  of  the 
curve  is  at  A ;  its  ordinate  is  ar^.  The  ordinate  m,  x^  divides  the 
area  of  the  curve  into  halves.  The  mean  center  or  center  of  gravity 
is  on  f ;  its  abscissa  is  x^. 

b.  Selection  on  the  basis  of  Y=/<f>{x)dx.  Starting  with  «,  on  the 
axis  of  X,  erect  the  ordinate  Y^=<l>{x^),     At  «=»„  erect  I^i=^(aj,)  + 


*  Laplace,  Memoire  sur  la  prohahiliU  des  causes  par  les  Hhnementa^  Mte.  de  math. 
et  de  phjs.  par  divers  savans,  Acad.  Paris,  1774  VI  621  (636). 
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♦(«,);  at  «*,  (A:=:l,  2,  .  .  .,  n)  erect  r;=«^(a;,)  +  <^(a;J  +  .  .  .  + 
^{xt).  The  unit  of  abscissa  is  here,  as  before,  dx,  and  just  as  in  the 
previous  case,  these  values  can  be  transformed  into  continuous  ones. 
Thus 

T,=J<f,{x)dx.  (9) 

This  is  the  integral  curve  for  y=^(a5),  and  may  be  plotted  or  drawn 
directly  from  it.*  ^ 


^U  ^m        "^cr 

Fio.  3. 

The  difference  between  the  ordinates  at  the  beginning  and  end  of 
the  curve  will  correspond  to  the  total  area  of  the  frequency  curve. 
Thus 


n-  r^=f<i>{x)dx=  Tr=i. 


Xi 

The  value  x^  whose  ordinate  Y^  is  halfway  between  Fj  and  JT^  is 
determined  by 

y.-  Ym^  ^m-  1^, 

or 

Xm  Xn 


J i\^{x)dx=J <i^(x)dx—\  Tr=i. 


Xi  Xfi^ 

This  value  x^  is  evidently  the  value  of  middle  probability  noted 
above. 


^  Abdaitk-Aiulkakowicz,  Lea  itUegraphes^  la  courht  inUgrale  et  sea  applications^ 
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The  over-quartile  x^  and  the  uDder-qnartile  ie.  are  detemuDed  hy 

The  octiles  are  determined  by 

x,=/(^'^  ^•~  ^'^) .     (A=l,2 8), 

These  may  be  used  as  characteristic  values  to  indicate  the  form  of 
the  curve.* 

The  percentiles 

''•=-^C^^1^0^'^)'     <*'=''  2,  .     .     .,  100) 
have  formed  the  basis  of  the  method  of  percentile  grades.*     In  prac- 
tice the  percentiles  generally  become  vigintiles  or  deciles^ 

Galton,  who  first  introduced  the  practical  use  of  this  method  of 
considering  measurements,  treats  them  in  a  way  which,  mathemat- 
ically stated,  is  as  follows.  With  any  arbitrary  unit  on  the  axis  of 
X^  erect  in  succession  the  ordinates 

extending  the  processes  till  the  value  x,  has  been  used  as  many  times 
as  it  occurs  in  the  set  of  results.     Likewise  let 

where  a;,  has  occurred  m'  times.     Repeating  this  process  we  have 


J 


*  Galton,  Hereditary  Genius,  33,  London  1870. 

Galton,  Statistics  hy  intercomparison,  Phil.  Mag.,  1875  (4)  XLIX  33. 

Galton,  Inquiries  into  Human  Faculty,  51,  New  York  1883. 

McAlihter,  The  law  of  the  geometric  ruean^  Proc.  Royal  Soc.  Londoo,  1879  XXIX 
367  (374). 

Kdoeworth,  Problems  in  probabilities,  Phil.  Mag.,  1886  (5)  XXII  371  (374). 
'  Galton,  Natural  Inheritance,  London  1889.    (I  have  not  seen  this  work.) 

BowDiTCH,  Physique  of  women  in  Massachusetts,  XXI.  Ann.  Rept  Mass.  State  Board 
of  Health,  285,  Boston  1890. 

BowDiTCU,  Growth  of  children,  XXII.  Ann.  Rept.  Mass.  State  Board  of  Health,  479, 
Boston  1891. 

Seaver,  Manual  of  Anthropometry,  1.  chart,  New  Haven  1890. 

Geissler,    Ueber  die    Vorteile  der  Berechnung  nach  perzentilen  Cfraden,  Allg.  stat 
Arch.,  1891-1892  452. 
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i^p.#-H«##+  •   •   •  +»«_i+«=*«5  ^#+«i#»+  •   •   •  4»+,»«i+*=*«>  •   •   • ; 

Thus  in  general   F^^  is  the  ordinate  for 

mu 
-^m.=  "5'^»    (^=1,2,  .     .     .>)• 


By  considering  the  whole  interval  covered  by  Xto  be  m=m'  +  m"4- 


m!  m"  m. 


+  m„  with  the  sub-intervals  — ,  — ,  .     .     .,  — -"  we  have  for 


any  point  J^ 


m^ 


-^*=^^S''  (•■=''2"  •  •'*)• 


m 
m' 


For  continuous  values  this  evidently  becomes  of  the  same  form  as 
(9)  and  would  become  exactly  the  same  if  the  y-axis  had  been 
used  in  place  of  the  JT-axis.  Galton's  elementary  illustration*  of 
a  group  of  men  placed  side  by  side  in  order  of  size  with  a  curve 
just  touching  the  tops  of  their  heads  has  led  to  the  use  of  the  axis 
of  J" for  the  values  of  a;,,  «„  .  .  .,  x^.  As  Galton's  method  and 
illustration  have  been  widely  accepted  by  statisticians,  confusion  is 
introduced  by  the  neglect  of  mathematical  conventions.  To  the 
non-mathematical  statistician  it  seems  more  natural  to  erect  height- 
ordinates  vertically  and  to  imagine  a  row  of  men  standing  on  their 
feet.  He  should  remember,  however,  that  in  the  simple  probability 
curve  the  heights  were  laid  off  horizontally  on  the  axis  of  JTand 
that  if  he  wishes  to  have  the  height-ordinates  vertical  they  must  in 
both  cases  be  laid  off  on  the  axis  of  Y.  Galton's  **  ogive "  curve 
is  obtained  by  tracing  the  integral  curve  on  tissue-paper,  look- 
ing at  it  from  the  back  of  the  paper  and  turning  it  through  90°. 
But  if  this  is  done,  the  simple  probability-curve  must  be  treated  in 
the  same  way.  In  respect  to  the  proper  choice  of  axes  Sbaver's 
table,  for  example,  is  correct,  Bowditch's  tables  and  curves  are  not. 

2.  The  moat  probable  value,  li  x  be  tasen  to  represent  a  set  of 
values  a;,,  (c„  .  .  .,  aj,,  the  differences  a;*— ajp,  (A:=l,  2,  .  .  .,  n), 
can  be  considered  as  errors  or  detriments.* 

The  antecedent  probability  of  any  set  of  errors  is  proportional  to 

^  Galton,  StaHatiea  by  interconiparisan,  PhU.  Mag.,  1876  (4)  XLIX  33. 
*  Gauss,  Theoria  combiDationis  observationum,  I,  6. 
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That  value  of  x^,  which  renders  this  product  a  maximum  is  a  priori 
the  most  probahle  value.    This  requires  that 

•     •     •   ^<k(x.--x,)       d(x,)     ' 

which  is  the  equation  of  condition  for  the  determination  of  as^* 

This  equation  is  used  in  two  ways  :  1.  to  determine  the  law  of 
probability  required  for  an  assumed  most  probable  value  ;  2.  to  de- 
termine the  most  probable  value  for  an  assumed  law  of  probability. 
In  either  case  an  arbitrary  assumption  must  be  made,  as  Gauss 
clearly  recognized.'  If  the  average  be  assumed  as  the  most  proba- 
ble value,  then,  with  the  usual  additional  assumptions, 

where  v^^x^  —  Ay    (A:=l,  2,  .     .     .,  n) 

ix 
and  A= — . 

If  another  mean,  e.  g.  the  median  or  the  geometric  mean,  be  assumed 
as  the  most  probable  value,  the  law  of  frequency  takes  a  different 
form. 

It  has  been  customary  to  regard  the  assumption  of  the  arithmetical 
mean  and  the  exponential  law  of  error  therefrom  deduced,  as  practi- 
cally verified,  although  theoretically  not  correct.* 

Since  the  fundamental  supposition  of  symmetry  of  the  probability- 
curve  is  quite  unjustifiable  for  psychological  measurements,  and  since 
the  theory  of  means  has  been  treated  by  Gauss  independently  of  any 
definite  law  of  error,  it  is  justifiable  to  omit  all  further  consideration 
of  this  treatment  of  the  most  probable  value,  although  Gausses 
earlier  treatment  is  followed  by  most  of  the  text-books  on  the  ad- 
justment of  measurements.* 

^  Gauss,  Theoria  motus  conp.  coel.,  II,  3,  177. 

*  Gauss,  Thcoria  motus  corp.  coel.,  11,  3,  177. 

Gauss,  Anzeige,  Gott.  gel.  Anz.,  1821  Feb.  26;  Werke,  IV  98. 
'  Bertrand,  Calcul  des  probabilites,  183,  Paris  1889.  • 

*  Encke,  Ueber  d.  Methods  d.  kleinsten  Quadrate^  Berliner  Asir.  Jahrb.,  1834  249. 
Chauvenet,  Manual  of  Spherical  and  Practical  Astronomy,  469,  Phila.,  1864. 
JIelmbrt,  Die  Ausgleichungsrechnung,  Leipzig  1872. 

Meyer,  Voriesungon  ii.  Wahrscbeiulichkcitsrochnung,  243,  Leipzig  1879. 

Merkimak,  Method  of  Least  Squares,  New  York  1894. 

Weinstein,  Haiidbuch  dcr  physikal.  Maassbestimmungen,  I  54,  Berlin  1886. 
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3.   Algebraic  selection.    Means  can  be  classed  according  to  the 
way  in  which  they  are  computed. 
a.    Combinatory/  means.^    These  are 


•/I.2.  %   ^   xxf. 
•^  ^  n(w— I) 


.  /  \,i,    »      •      ,    r,    i      /}  JC  35^   •      •      • 

^  '  n(;i— 1)  .     .     .  \n—r) 


X 

P 


Il{x)=z\/x^x^  .     .     .  sr«. 

Of  these  means  only  two  have  come  into  use,  namely,  the  arith- 
metic mean 


FJx)='''^''''^  •    •     •  '^'''  =A. 


and  the  geometric  mean 


-^.(«)=Va;,«,  •     •     •  x.=  G. 
b.  Power  meant.    These  are 


>,{^)=V  — 


Pn{x)=  Y   — 


1  ScBSiBirsB,   Ueber  Mittdwerthe,  Ber.  d.  matlL-phyB.  CL  d.    konig.  sacha.  G«8.  d. 
Wiss.,  1873  XXV  662. 

FsoHmB,  CTeftcr  d,  Ausgangswerth  d.  kl.  Abweichungssumme^  Abhandl.  d.  math.- 
phjB.  CL  d.  kdnig.  saohs.  Oes.  d.  Wiss.,  1878  XI  1(76). 
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By  analogy  we  might  put 

but  since  «**=  1,  then  />o(^)= V  1  =1^=1  °° ,  which  represents  an  inde- 
terminate quantity'  between  0  and  qc  .     This  can  be  taken  to  express 
the  fact  that  the  median  M:=ip^{x)  is  not  dependent  on  the  numerical 
values  of  ar^,  «„  .     .     .,  jc,. 
The  value 

is  the  arithmetic  mean.     When  x  represents  the  errors   from  an 
average,  their  mean 


,,(a;)=|/g..:±g^t  •  •  '  t^= 


m 
n 


is  the  mean-square-error  as  used  in  the  method  of  least  squares.     The 
quartio  mean  p^{x)  has  also  been  used  in  the  calculation  of  precision.' 
4.  Selection  to  minimize  a  function  of  the  variations.      Means 
have  been  so  selected  as  to  make 

where 

Vi=Xt^By         (A:=:l,2,  .     .     .,  n). 

For/(v)=S(v),  we  have* 


^Cauchy,  Coure  d'analyse  algebr.,  69,  Paris  1821. 
•  GAUSSf  Theoria  combinationis  observationum,  I,  11. 

'  BoscoviCH,  De  littera  expeditiono  ad  dimetiendos  duos  meridiani  gradus,  Romae 
1755.  (I  have  not  seen  this  work.  It  is  described  in  Todhdnter,  Hist  Theories 
Attract,  I  305,  332,  Lond.  1873.) 

BoscoviCH,  De  recentissimus  graduum  dimensionibus,  Philosophia  recentdor  a  B. 
Stay,  II  420,  Romae  17C0.  (I  have  not  seen  this  work.  It  is  described  in  Todhcx- 
TER,  Hist  Theories  Attract,  1321,  Lond.  1873.) 

Laplace,  Mem.  sur  la  jyroh.,  Mem.  de  math,  et  de  phys.  par  divers  sarann,  Acad. 
PariH,  1774  VI  621  (635). 

Bkunoulli,  Milieu,  Kncyclopddie  m^thodique,  Math.,  II  404,  Paris  1785:  Diet 
encvcl.  d.  math.,  Paris  1789. 

Laplace,  Sur  les  degres  mesures  des  nUr idiens.  Hist.  Acad.  Sci.  Paris  1789,  Mem.de 
math.,  18. 

Laplace,  Mecauique  celeste.  III  40,  Paris  1804;  Oeuvres,  II  144. 

Laplace,  Theorie  anal,  des  prob.,  Suppl.  2,  §2. 

Fechner,  Ueher  d.  Ausgangswerth  d.  kl.  Ahweichuiigssumme^  Abhandl.  d.  math.> 
phys.  CI.  d.  konig.  sachs.  (tcs.  d.  Wiss ,  1878  XI  1. 

(Jlaisher,  On  the  law  of  facility  of  errors  of  observations^  Mem.  Roy.  Astr.  Soc 
Lond.,  1873  XXXIX  75  (123). 
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SB        * 
and 

YoT f{v)^%o*,  or,  what  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  for 

we  have* 

» "^i  "^  *^i  "^     ■     «     »   4"  «^i>        jt 

*~"  n 

Aybbagb. 
A^verage  and  cerUroid.    The  average  is  defined  as 

A  —  *^i  "^  **^»  "^   *     '     *    "^  ^w 
""  n  * 

If    m^y   m,,    .     .     .,  m,    denote  the  number    of     tiines     tbe    values 
a5„  a?^  .     .     .,  x^  occur  respectively,  then 

__  a;,  4-  g,  +  .     .     >  +  jg,     _      m,  x^  +  m,  sb^  +      «       «      -    "L?^!L^ 
.  n  ~"  m,  4-  m,  -h    -       •       .    4-  w^ 

""    Sm' 

The  average  thus  corresponds  to  the  centroid  of  a  system  of  parallel 
forces. 

If  the  results  are  so  numerous  that  the  values  of  a?  can  be  treated 
as  continuous  and  ifi{x)dx  can  be  substituted  for  m^  tlie  average  can 
be  substituted,  with  a  small  error  c,  for  the  abscissa  of  the  centre  of 
gravity.     Thus 


/ 


x<l>{x)dx 


Xi 

A  = ±  ^ 

Xn 


A 


^(x)dx 


Xi 


which  in  consideration  of  (2)  and  (4)  becomes 

*  Leoenobe,  Nouv.  methodes  pour  la  determination    deB    o  tea,  Vj^y 

Mebbimai^,  List  of  writings  relating  to  the  nufthod    of  ^'^^^  squares,  Traus.  Coi^ 
Acad,  1877  IV  161.  ^ 
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A  =    /aj^(a;)&j  ±  c 

If  i^{x)  is  unknown  and  the  number  of  results  is  large,  the  average 
A  represents  the  centroid-absoissa  x^  with  a  degree  of  certainty  and 
within  limits  determined  by  Poisson.*  For  a  large  number  of 
results 

A  =  ,,  ±  "L-i,  (lO) 


with  a  probability  of 


0 


where  A  is  a  quantity  derived  from  the  means  of  the  first  and  second 
powers  of  the  errors  but  is  not  amenable  to  practical  calculation 
except  for  known  ^(aj). 

Various  other  considerations  bearing  on  the  relation  of  the  aver- 
age to  the  centroid  and  to  the  individual  results,'  although  necessary 
to  a  just  appreciation  of  these  relations,  cannot  be  touched  here. 
The  assertion  that  the  use  of  the  average  is  the  mean  supposition  of 
all  possible  suppositions  as  to  the  mode  of  obtaining  value,'  in  addi- 
tion to  its  questionable  character,^  rests  on  the  assumption  of 
symmetrical  probability  which  cannot  be  admitted  here. 

Precision  of  the  average.  The  calculation  of  the  mean  variation, 
the  mean-square-error,  the  probable  error,  the  constant  of  precision, 
etc.,  are  to  be  found  in  the  numerous  works  on  measurement 
They  generally  start  with  the  assumption  of  a  symmetrical  curve  of 
probability  and  pass  over  assymmetrical  curves  as  being  symmetri- 

^  PoissoN,  Recherchcs  sur  la  probability  des  jugcments,  ch.  IV,  Paris  1837. 

'  Laqrange,  Mem.  sur  Vutihtk  de  la  mithode  de  prendre  le  milieu  entre  Us  resuliaU 
de  plusieurs  observations,  Miscell.  Taurinensia,  1770-1773,  V  (math.)  167  ;  Oeuvres,  II 
171. 

Encke,  Ueber  d.  Anwendung  d.  WahrscheinlichMts-Rechnung  auf  Beobachhtngen^ 
Berliner  Astr.  Jahrb.  f.  1863,  310. 

PizzETTi,  Sopra  una  generalizzazione  del  principo  deUa  media  oritmeHca^  Atti  d.  R. 
Accad.  dei  Lincei,  Rend.,  1889  (4)  V,  186. 

•  De  Morgan,  On  the  theory  of  errors  of  observation^  Trans.  Camb.  Phil.  Soc,  X 
409  (416). 

^  Glajsheb,  On  the  law  of  facility  of  errors  of  observation,  Mem.  Roy.  Astr.  Soc 
Lend.,  1872  XXXJX  76  (90). 
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we  introduce  an  uncertainty  corresponding  to  a  mean  error  of  0.25j3 
in  the  whole  numbers,  whereas  by  retaining  the  6,  the  uncertainty 
corresponds  to  only  0.08)8  in  the  unit-place  or  to  0.8)9'  in  the  first 
decimal  place,  being  a  gain  corresponding  to  0.17)3.  Rounding 
off  to  212.7  adds  an  uncertainty  of  0.2b fi'  in  the  first  decimal  place, 
giving  a  total  of  0.83)8'  + 0.25)3'= 1.08)8'  for  that  place  or  0.108)8  for 
unit-place,  being  a  loss  corresponding  to  0.028.  Since  under  any 
circumstances  the  loss  would  have  to  be  0.025)8,  the  writing  of  212.67 
has  practically  no  advantage  over  212.7. 

The  case  is  different  when  the  uncertainty  of  the  values  is  not  due 
simply  to  the  omission  of  decimal  places.  Let  the  measure  of  the 
uncertainty  of  a  value  x  be  denoted  by  ±  Aa;.  Then  the  uncertainty 
of  the  average  of  n  results  will  be  given  by 

±  Ax 

The  mean  error  is  the  most  convenient  measure  of  uncertainty. 

Under  very  favorable  conditions  the  record  of  the  Hipp  chrono- 
scope^  is  liable  to  a  mean  error  of  Aa;=:1.6^.  The  average  of  9 
records  is  reliable  to  0.5*^.  To  obtain  a  result  numerically  precise 
to  1^,  i.  e.  with  a  mean  error  of  0.25*^,  it  would  be  necessary  to  have 
36  original  records. 

Thus,  if  a  body,  e.  g.  a  control-hammer,  were  known  to  fall  with 
perfect  constancy,  36  records  with  the  chronoscrope  would  be  re- 
quired to  determine  its  time  of  fall  to  1^. 

Dependence  on  characteristic  variations.  The  result  of  a  set  of 
direct  measurements  is  stated  to  be  A±dy  A±m  or  A±r.  The 
quantity  d  is  the  mean  variation  or  mean  error,  m  is  the  mean- 
square-error  and  r  is  the  half  probable  variation  or  probable  error. 
These  characteristic  variations  are  determined  from  the  formulas 

_/,;  +  .,;+   .     .     .    +„.■/,  ^  0.708  . 
r  n—l  \        \/n—\l 

r  71—1  \      V«— 1/ 

In  these  formulas  the  signs  ±  have  the  meanings  usually  given 
them  in  works  on  adjustment. 


m 


*  KiJLPE  and  Kirschmann,  Kin  neuer  Apparat  zum  ControU  zeitmeasendcr  ^istru- 

mente,  Plnl.  Stud.,  1892  VII  145. 
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and  r+«=:fi 

or  r=«='J'. 

2 

The  relation  between  JKf  and  x^  can  be  determined  by  Bernoulli's 
theorem.     When  fi  is  large, 

M=x^±yr\/-^-  (»») 

with  a  probability  of 

y 


^0  rV2w 


The  values  of  y  are  to  be  determined  from  the  usual  table  for 

7 


*W=7^/"'*- 


^       0 

Computation  of  the  median.  The  median  is  defined  as  that  value 
which  occupies  the  position  given  by 

a!/  +  g/+  ._.  _^± iC  + 1  _  n  +  1 

2  ""2 

in  the  series  of  values  sr^,  ir^,  .  .  .,  jc,  taken  in  order  of  size  from 
the  smallest  to  the  largest  and  from  the  largest  to  the  smallest. 

Let  the  number  of  occurrences  of  each  value  of  x  be  denoted  by 
m^,  Wfc,  .  .  .,  m,.  The  series  of  differing  values  «„  05,,  .,.,35^ 
finitely  expressed,  can  be  regarded  as  having  arisen  from  the  series 
a^u  i^a'  •  •  •>  ^*  expressed  each  to  an  infinite  number  of  decimals 
by  rounding-off  all  the  decimals  to  the  a  place.  In  the  a  place  the 
set  .T,,  «„  .  .  .,  ic«  will  all  agree  and  can  be  expressed  by  »i.  x^ 
Likewise  we  have  the  sets  m^  x^y  .     .     .,  m,  x^ 

When  these  sets  are  arranged  in  order  of  size 

w«  aj«,  w?4  iCfc,  .     .     .     .,  /W/_,  Xi_^y  mi  «/,  m^+,  ar,+„  .     .     .,  m,  as, 
the  set  containing  the  median  will  be  m,  Xi  where 

The  set  containing  the  median  is  not  necessarily  the  middle  set. 
The  median  will  be  one  of  the  mi  values  which  have  been  rounded 
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71+  1 

"  The  total  number  n  is  here  40,  and  the  —5—.,  K  e.  the  20J.  value 

counted  from  either  left  or  right  end  of  the  series  cuts  into  the 
number  16  ;  thus  the  median  is  to  be  sought  by  interpolation  in 
the  series  of  the  16  results  giving  the  value  3,  but  as  the  20th,  not 
as  the  20j^th.  The  limits  of  this  series  of  3s  are  2.5  and  3.5.  Count- 
ing from  the  left  side  we  have  7  values  up  to  the  limit  2.5  of  the 
series  and  13  more  are  needed  to  make  the  20th  value  which  falls 
among  the  3s  ;  thus  according  to  the  simplest  principle  of  interpola- 
tion we  have  to  take  from  the  limit  2.5  upward  still  -^^=0.8125  of 
this  interval  in  order  to  reach  3f,  making  J/z=2.5-f  0.8l25z=3.3125. 
Going  from  the  right  hand  end,  we  have  17  values  up  to  the  limit 
3.5  of  the  series,  and  lack  still  3  of  the  20,  which  fall  in  the  series. 
Thus  we  have  to  subtract  from  the  limit  -^=0.1875  of  the  interval 
in  order  to  reach  Jf,  which  gives  3.5  —  0.1875=3.3125  as  before." 

Numerical  error  of  the  median.    The  mean  numerical  error  of  a 
single  value  being  0.25)8,  that  for  mi  values  will  be 

0.25^ 

In  the  foregoing  example  where  m,=2,  the  mean  error  of  the  result 
2W  is  0.18)8  and  of  the  extended  result  213.3<^  is  1.8)8',  where  )8=1^ 
and  )8'=0.1^.  * 

As  a  slightly  different  example  take  the  values  44,  51,  46,  50,  47, 

49,  47,  45,  48,  50.  The  median  will  be  the  (^  V~)^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^*^"®' 
The  fifth  from  the  smallest  is  47  ;  the  fifth  from  the  largest  is  48 ; 
the  5ith  will  lie  between  the  two.  As  there  is  no  reason  to  prefer 
one  extreme  of  the  interval  48  —  47  to  the  other,  the  simplest  method 
is  to  take  jl!f=47.5.  The  numerical  uncertainty  of  48  is  represented 
by  a  mean  error  of  0.25)8 ;  that  of  47,  derived  from  two  results  by 

0.25/3 

—7^— =0.18)8.     The  mean  error  of  their  sum  will  be 

V  2 


V(0.25)'H-(0.J8)''/3=0.31)8; 

and  of  their  average  -'    — z=0.16)8. 

The  numerical  mean  error  for  the  median  in  this  example  is  thus 
0.16/3  for  the  unit-place. 

The  decimal  place,  already  uncertain  by  a  mean  error  of  0.25/3^, 
becomes  uncertain  to  the  extent  of  a  mean  error  of  1.85)8'.  Although 
47.5  is  less  uncertain  than  47  or  48,  it  has  nevertheless  qaite  a  nu- 
merical uncertainty. 
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The  numerical  uncertainty  of  the  average  of  the  ten  results  would 

0.25)3 
be  indicated  by  a  mean  error  of  -^==0.08)9  for  the    unit-place 

y  \0 
or  0.8^  for  the  first  decimal.     The  median  is  thus  at  a  disadvantage 
numerically. 

As  the  results  gather  more  around  a  middle  value  in  more  accurate 
work,  more  values  will  coincide  with  the  median,  m,  will  become 
larger  and  the  numerical  error  for  a  given  number  of  results  will 
become  less.  The  numerical  error  of  the  average  will  remain  the 
same. 

As  mentioned  on  pages  2  and  17  the  influence  of  ^(ic)  on  the 
numerical  error  is  negligible.  Thus  in  calculating  the  numerical 
error  of  the  median,  as  long  as  the  unit  of  number  does  not  exceed 
the  size  of  the  mean  error,  we  can  safely  suppose  the  values  Xi  to 
have  arisen  by  rounding-off  equally  frequent  values  throughout  fi, 

Dependence  of  accuracy  on  the  number  of  results.  Gauss  has 
deduced  an  expression  for  the  accuracy  of  the  mean  value  of  any 
power  of  a  variation  as  depending  on  the  number  of  variations.* 
With  slight  changes  the  results  can  be  stated  as  ioUows  on  the  sup- 
position of  (11).     Let  X    be  the   mean  as  determined  from  the  k 

powers  of  the  n  observations.     Then  with  not  too  small  numbers  of 
results  the  probable  uncertainty,  in  the  same  sense  as  the  probable 

0.752  ; 


error,  for  Xo=iM  determined   from  x^^,  x^\  ,     ,     .,  a?,  is  ± 
for  x^=A  determined  from  a?/,  x^\  ,     ,     .,  aj  it  is  ±-  - 


Vw— 1 


V^  —  l 
Other  things  being  equal,  it  is  necessary  to  take  249  observations 

to  gain  the  same  accuracy  for  the  median  as  is  given  by  114  obser- 
vations for  the  average. 

Dependence  on  characteristic  variations.  As  noted  on  p.  ?  the 
median  is  that  representative  value  which  corresponds  to  a  minimum 
for  the  sum  of  the  absolute  values  of  the  first  powers  of  the  varia- 
tions. The  mean  variation  from  the  median  will  bear  to  the  median 
a  relation  similar  to  that  which  the  mean-square-error  bears  to  the 
arithmetic  mean.     The  median  will  thus  be  stated  as 

M±a,  M±l  or  M±Sf  where 


'  Gauss,  Beatimmung  d.    Genauigkeit  d.  Beohachiungen,  Zt.  f.  ARtr.,   1816  1  185; 
Werke,  IV  109. 

LiPSCHirz,  Sur  la  combinaison  des  observations^  0.  B.  Acad.  Paris,  1890  CXI  163. 
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yn(n—l)\       yn  —  l/ 
^        n— 1       \       Vn— 1/ 


8  =  0.674  L 

The  number  of  significant  figures  to  be  retained  in  stating  the 
median  is  regulated  in  the  same  way  as  for  the  average.  For  the 
example  given  on  p.  17,  the  median  is  calculated  to  be  213.3^  ;  the 
mean  variation  is  1.6*^.  The  last  figure  is  uncertain  by  at  least  1.6^ 
and  cannot  justifiably  be  used  for  final  statement.  Even  the  last 
figure  in  213^  is  slightly  uncertain. 

In  Fechnbb's  example  on  p.  21  the  mean  variation  is  1.14.  This 
makes  even  the  whole  number  3  rather  uncertain  and  for  final  state- 
ment renders  utterly  valueless  the  four-place  decimal. 

In  the  example  given  on  p.  22,  the  mean  variation  of  the  individual 
results  from  the  median  is  2.0.  Whence  it  follows  that  for  the  mere 
statement  of  a  representative  result,  the  decimal  place  is  totally 
worthless  and  even  the  unit-place  is  unreliable.  The  mean  variation 
from  the  average  47.7  is  also  2.0.  The  conclusion  is  the  same.  Thus 
the  average  in  a  case  of  this  kind  has  no  advantage  whatever. 

As  the  mean  variation  becomes  less,  owing  to  better  agreement  of 
the  results,  the  numerical  mean  error  of  the  median  will  also 
decrease,  whereas  that  of  the  average  will  remain  the  same.  Thus 
the  numerical  advantage  of  the  average  is  valueless,  for  a  final  state- 
ment, when  the  mean  variation  is  large,  and  this  advantage  itself  is 
lost  as  the  mean  variation  decreases. 

The  labor  of  obtaining  the  extra  decimal  is  thus  not  justified  when 
the  results  disagree  to  such  an  extent.  By  a  preliminary  estimate  or 
computation  or  by  a  cursory  glance  at  the  values  themselves  it  is 
generally  possible  to  determine  the  number  of  places  required  and 
thus  to  adjust  the  amount  of  the  labor  to  the  worth  of  the  result. 

In  the  consideration  of  the  characteristic  variations  both  for  the 
median  and  for  the  average,  I  have,  for  the  sake  of  using  Gauss's 
deductions,  made  the  supposition  that  the  law  of  error  is 

<l>{v)=-—e         .  (11) 

Vtt 

Xiobor  of  computation.  There  is  one  important  property  of  the 
median  which  can  be  understood  only  after  practical  acquaintance 
with  it,  namely,  its  economy.     Suppose  the  original  results  of  the 
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example  already  used  to  be  set  down  in  a  line  or  a  column:  213,  215, 
213,  210,  212,  214,  215,  210,  212.  Let  the  higher  numbers  be 
marked  off  successively  by  a  small  check,  thus  2l5,  till  5  have  been 
checked.  This  is  the  median.  After  a  little  practice  this  can  be 
done  for  10  or  25  values  with  unexpected  rapidity.  The  result  is 
rapidly  verified  by  checking  off  the  numbers  from  the  smallest 
upward.  The  determination  of  the  average  requires  the  addition 
of  9  figures  and  the  division  of  the  result  by  9.  Even  in  this 
example  where  the  first  two  figures  can  be  neglected  and  the  whole 
work  can  be  done  mentally,  yet  the  time  required  is  much  longer. 

In  all  examples  mentioned,  owing  to  the  size  of  the  mean  variation 
there  would  have  been  no  gain  in  computing  the  average,  whereas 
the  additional  labor  would  have  been  a  decided  loss.  When  it  is 
remembered  that  saving  in  labor  in  computation  means  additional 
opportunity  for  obtaining  results,  it  is  justifiable  to  claim  that  the 
most  economical  method  of  computation  should  be  employed. 

In  the  typical  examples  given  the  additional  uncertainty  of  the 
median  is  negligible  in  comparison  with  the  characteristic  variations. 
When  this  is  not  the  case,  it  is  a  question  whether  to  obtain  double 
the  number  of  results  for  the  median  or  to  perform  the  additional 
computation  required  by  the  average,  in  order  to  obtain  the  mean 
with  a  given  precision. 

Median  error.  On  the  assumption  of  (11)  the  probable  error 
should  be  nearly  the  same  whether  determined  by  Bessel's  formula 


*  ^  w— 1 

or  by  Peters's  formula 


r,=:  0.845 


\/n  (;<  — 1) 


or  by  counting  off  in  order  of  size  till  the  middle  error  is  reached. 
The  probable  error  is  thus  in  the  last  case  the  median  error.  In  the 
same  way  that  the  mean  error  for  the  median  corresponds  to  the 
mean -square-error  for  the  average,  so  the  median  error  for  the 
median  would  correspond  to  the  mean  error  for  the  average.  In  a 
similar  manner  the  median  error  for  the  median  can  be  compared 
with  the  probable  error  for  the  median,  in  order  to  test  the  validity 
of  the  assumption  mentioned. 

Other  discussions  on  the  median.     In  addition  to  the  productions 
cited  elsewhere,  several  other  articles  containing  accounts  of  or  refer- 
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ences  to  the  median  have  been  consulted.  Those  whose  titles  I  have 
noted  down  are  by  Cournot,*  Edgewokth,*  Turner,*  Scriptubb,* 
Venn.* 

Weight   and  influence. 

In  forming  a  direct  average  each  measurement  in  a  given  set  of  n 
measurements  has  an  influence  of 

on  the  result.  The  influence  of  a  quantity  is  thus  directly  propor- 
tional to  its  numerical  value.  The  numerical  values  «„  a;,,  .  ..,«•, 
can  thus  be  called  the  relative  influences  of  the  1,  2,  .  .  .,  wth 
measurements. 

In  combining  results  from  different  sets  of  measurements  it  is  not 
always  desirable  for  them  to  influence  the  average  in  direct  propor- 
tion to  their  face- values.  This  has  led  to  the  use  of  a  system  of 
multipliers,  called  weights,  by  which  the  influence  of  a  quantity  is 
modified.  The  various  results  are  each  multiplied  by  a  coefiicient 
!P\i  Ptf  '  '  '9  Pn  such  that  S/)=w.  The  average  of  the  weighted 
results  will  be  the  *'  weighted  mean," 

^  _i^?i+^,t_-  _•  _^_±^-??  (14) 

''  Pi+P,+     '       '       •     +Pn 

The  fact  that  in  concrete  cases  ip  is  not  equal  to  n  arises  from  a 
tacit  division  of  both  numerator  in  (14)  by  the  same  number. 
The  weighted  mean  agrees  with  the  direct  mean  only  when 

p,=2\—  .     .     .    =;?,.  (15) 

It  is  a  very  natural  step  to  apply  this  concept  to  individual  meas- 
urements ;  some  measurements  are  naturally  better  than  others. 
But  when  all  measurements  have  been  made  apparently  with  equal 
care  and  there  is  no  reason  to  prefer  one  to  another,  it  may  be  said 
that  there  is  no  a  priori  reason  for  weighting  one  different  from 

^  CouRN'OT,  Exposition  de  la  tli6orie  des  chances  et  des  probabilit^s,  120,  Paris  1843. 
'  Edgewortu,  On  discordant  observations,  Phil.  Mag.,  1887  (5)  XXIII  364. 

Edoeworth,  Xew  method  of  reducing  observations,  Phil.  Mag.,  1887  (6)  XXIV  221. 

Ed(}E  WORTH,  Empirical  proof  of  the  law  of  error,  Phil  Mag,  1887  (5)  XXIV  330. 

Edgew'orth,  Discussion  on  Dr.  Venn's  j^rtj>er,  Jour.  Roy.  Statist  Soc.  LoDd.,  1891 
LIV  453. 

*  Turner,  On  Mr.  Edgeworth's  method  of  reducing  observations,  Phil.  Mag.,  1887  (6) 
XXIV  466. 

*  Scripture,  On  the  adjustment  of  simple  psychological  mensurements^  Psych.  Rer., 
1894  I  281. 

^  Venn,  On  averages,  Jour.  Rov.  Statist.  Soc.  Lond  ,1891  LIV  429. 
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another.  The  simplest  assumption  is  the  purely  arbitrary  one  that 
all  are  of  equal  weight. 

This  gives  a  very  good  result  if  the  values  of  x  run  along  very 
regularly  and  close  together.  No  dissatisfaction  is  felt  as  long  as 
the  individual  variations  fall  within  the  limits. 

or*  • 

where 

v^zra:*— ^,     (Ar=l,  2,  .     .     .,  n\  (16) 

/  not  being  considered  a  large  quantit;^.  But  if  some  very  large 
value  x^  occurs  so  that 

the  natural  supposition  is  that  x^  is  not  so  reliable  as  the  other  values 
of  X,  Sometimes  it  is  rejected,  L  e.  the  weight  />,=0  is  attached  to 
it  while  jo,=7>,=  .  .  .  =/?^ _,:=;>, 4.1=  .  .  .  =/>n=l.  Sometimes  it  re- 
ceives a  weight  />r=i»  or  />r=i>  while  the  others  receive  />=1,  in  a 
purely  arbitrary  fashion. 

To  know  when  to  reject  values  it  is  necessary  to  assign  some  value 
to  /.  This  has  led  to  various  criteria  for  rejection,  the  best  known 
of  which  are  those  of  Peirce,'  Chauvenet*  and  Stone.* 

'  (z)  is  used  for  abs  a;,  or  x  taken  without  regard  to  sign. 

*  Peirce,  Criterion  for  the  rejection  ofdottbt/ul  observations,  Astr.  Jour.  (Gould),  1852 
II  161. 

*    GotTLD,  Report    .     .     .     containing  directions  and  tables  for  the  use  of  Peirce's 
criterion,  U.  S.  Coast  Surv.,  Rept.  1854.  131*. 

Gould,  On  Peirce's  criterion  for  the  rejection  of  doubtful  observations,  with  tables ^ 
Astr.  Jour.  (Gould),  1855  IV  81. 

Airy,  Lett^  from  .  .  .  [remarks  on  Peirce's  criterion],  Astr.  Jour.  (Gould), 
1856  IV  137. 

WiXLOCK,  On  Prof.  Airt's  objection  to  Peirce's  criterion^  Astr.  Jour.  (Gould),  1856 
IV  145. 

Newcomb,  a  generalized  theory  of  the  combination  of  observations  so  as  to  obtain  the 
best  results.  Am.  Jour.  Math  ,  1886  VIII  343.  (The  note  on  p.  344  contains  two  strik- 
ing deductions ) 

'  Chauvenet,  Manual  of  Spherical  and  Practical  Astronomy,  664,  Phila.  1864. 

*  Stone,  On  the  rejection  of  discordant  observations,  Month.  Xot.  Roy.  Astr.  Soc 
liOnd,  1868  XX VIII  165. 

Glaisher,  On  the  rejection  of  discordant  observations,  Month.  Not.  Roy.  Astr.  Soc. 
Lond.,  1873  XXXIII  391. 

Stone,  On  the  rejection  of  discordant  observations,  Month.  Not.  Roy.  Astr.  Soc. 
Lond.,  1873  XXXIV  9. 

Glaishbr,  Note  on  a  paper  by  Mr.  Stone  .  .  .  ,  Month.  Not.  Roy.  Astr.  Soc. 
Lond.,  1874  XXXIV  251. 

%tO)iiL^  Note  <m  a  discussion  .  .  .  ,  Month.  Not.  Roy.  Astr.  Soc.  Lond.,  1875 
XXXV  107. 
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The  criteria  for  rejection  have  never  proven  satisfactorj.  The 
general  sentiment  seems  to  be  that  the  rejection  of  an  honestly  made 
observation  simply  because  it  differs  largely  from  the  expected  valae 
amounts  to  an  attempt  to  make  the  work  appear  more  accurate  than 
it  is.*  The  rejection  of  observations  by  calculation  of  the  average 
first  with  it  and  then  without  it,  is  said  to  be  like  what  happens  in 
war  when  two  detachments  of  the  same  army  meet  in  the  dark  and 
fire  into  each  other,  each  supposing  the  other  to  belong  to  the  com- 
mon enemy.' 

The  very  questionable  jusjification  for  any  rejection  of  results  on 
account  of  their  divergence  has  led  to  various  systems  of  weights.* 
The  main  objections  to  these  systems  are  1.  the  assumption  of  the 
validity  of  Simpson's  law*  <^(— t?4^=<^(  +  V4),  where  r*  is  defined  as  in 
(16)  and  ^  indicates  the  relative  number  of  times  of  occurrence  of  «*; 
2.  the  labor  of  computation  which  is  often  out  of  all  proportion  to 
the  gain.* 

The  rejection  of  observations  has  been  a  troublesome  question  for 
psychologists.  The  results  did  not  agree  and  absolutely  refused  to 
group  themselves  around  the  arithmetical  mean.  It  was  not  a  ques- 
tion of  a  single  result  differing  from  all  the  rest  but  of  several  results 
tending  toward  an  extreme  value.  This  led  to  a  process  of  wholesale 
rejection*  which  reached  a  crisis  in  giving  double  sets  of  results,  once 


>  Hall,  Orbit  of  lapetus,  40,  Astr.  and  Meteor.  Oba.  for  1882,  U.  S.  Naval  Obs^ 
App.  I.,  Wash.  1885. 

Nkwcomb,  a  generalized  theory  of  the  combination  of  observations  so  as  to  obtain  the 
bestrestdt.  Am.  Jour.  Math.,  1886  VIII  343  (345). 

Faye,  Sur  certains  jtoints  de  la  thtorie  des  erreurs  accidenteUes^  C.  R.  Acad.  Sd. 
Paris.  1888  CVI  783. 

*  DOOUTTLB.  The  rejection  of  doubtful  observations,  Wash.  Bull.  Philos.  Soc,  1884 
VI  152.  in  Smithsonian  Misc.  Coll.,  1888  XXXIII. 

*  Pb  Mokgax,  Theory  of  probability.  Encvc.  Metropol.,  II  456,  Lond.  1847. 
Glaisher,  Oh  f^f  hue  of  facility  of  errors  of  obserration  and  on  the  method  of  least 

squivys.  Mom.  Roy.  A.-^tr.  S«>c.  Lond.,  1871  XXXIX  Pt,  I.  75  (103)- 

Xkwix^mb,  .1  yeneralized  theory  of  the  combination  of  observations  so  as  to  obtain  the 

best  rfsulf.  Am.  Jour.  Math..  1S8G  VIII  343. 

Smith.  True  averoye  of  oh^enation.^,  Xature,  1S88  XXXVII  464. 

*  SiMi*s<">x.  -In  attempt  to  shoir  the  advaNtayn  arising  by  taking  the  mean,  Miac.  Tracts, 
64,  Unul    1757. 

*  Kiv.KAvoRTH,  Choice  0/  m<'ci/kt,  Phil.  Mag.  1SS7  ^5)  XXIV  268  (271). 

*  KxxKR.   Kr^^'\  r',.*'»\*fi'.".^.  d.  ^i*ifyichsten  p*ych.   Processes  Arch.  C  d.  gee.  Phrsnol. 
Vrrtu*^»rV  1S73V11  601  y^\?A 

V.  Kku:s  HUtl   AiERRvOH.   AV  Z^-'f-io\er  ffi-rachstr*-  j\*ychisrher  Vorgange^  Arch,  f. 
Phyviol.  vPu  IVMS-Uoymoiuil  1577  •:y7  ^307^, 
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without  rejection  and  then  with  rejection,'  and  found  its  reductio  ad 
adsurdum  in  making  experiments  in  sets  of  25  of  which  20  were 
selected  for  the  calculation  of  the  average.* 

All  this  has  made  it  evident  that,  even  if  the  arithmetic  mean  of 
the  observations  is  justifiable  in  the  physical  sciences,  it  is  not 
a  priori  the  best  representative  value  for  psychological  measure- 
ments. 

The  trouble  lies  in  the  fact  that,  because  the  average  is  the  most 
plausible  representative  for  certain  kinds  of  differing  quantities,  it 
has  been  treated  as  the  best  one  in  all  cases.'  In  the  use  of  the 
average  each  individual  quantity  influences  the  result  in  direct  pro- 
portion to  its  numerical  value.    The  value  Xi=za  contributes  to  the 

result  -  times  as  much  as  the  value  Xk=b,    This  is  unquestionably 

the  correct  method  to  pursue  when  the  individuality  of  the  quantity 
is  of  no  account.  If  r  cubic  meters  of  soil  must  be  removed  for  a 
railroad-cut,  it  makes  little  difference  just  how  much  each  particular 
car  of  a  train  carries,  provided  the  average  is  satisfactory.  Each 
car  counts  not  merely  as  an  overloaded  or  an  underloaded  car,  but  as 
overloaded  or  underloaded  to  a  definite  extent. 

This  is  not  the  case  in  most  measurements.  The  measurements 
tend  to  group  themselves  around  some  mean  value,  and  when  a 
widely  different  value  occurs  it  is  looked  upon  with  distrust.  To 
use  it  in  an  average  is  to  make  it  count,  not  as  one  single  value 
above  or  below  the  mean,  but  as  an  individual  counting  for  every 
unit  of  divergence.  The  more  it  differs,  the  more  it  counts.*  For 
example,  in  a  set  of  values  3,  4,  2,  2,  3,  10,  it  is  evident  from  mere 
inspection  that  the  grouping  is  around  3.  The  average  is  4,  because 
the  one  extreme  value  10  contributed  to  the  formation  of  the  aver- 
age as  much  as  the  four  values  3,  2,  2,  3  put  together.  If  we  had  15 
instead  of  10,  the  influence  of  this  extreme  value  would  have  been 
more  than  that  of  all  the  rest.  In  the  particular  case  of  measurements 
the  more  a  value  differs  from  the  rest,  the  less  we  think  of  it ;  if  it 

*  Beroeb,  Ueber  d,  Einfluss  der  Reizstarke  auf  d,  Dauer  einfacher  psych.  Vargangty 
Phil.  Stud.,  1886  UI  38  (61). 

Cattell,  Psychometrische  Untersuchungen,  Phil.  Stud.,  1886  III  306  (317). 

*  Jastrow,  Shidiea/rom  the  Univ.  of  Wisconsin,  Am.  Jour.  Psych.,  1892  IV  382  (413). 
'  Db  Morgan,  On  the  theory  of  errors  of  dbservoHon^  Trans.  Camb.  Phil.  Soc,  X 

409(416). 

Venn,  On  averages,  Jour.  Roy.  StaUst.  Soc.  Lond.,  1891  LIV  429. 
^  BowDrroH,  Note  to  Laplace's  M^nique  celeste,  translated,  vol.  II,  434,  Boston 
1832. 
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differs  too  much,  we  think  so  little  of  it  that  we  are  tempted  to  throw 
it  out  altogether. 

Instead  of  allowing  the  individual  result  to  have  an  influence  pro- 
portional to  its  value,  why  not  let  it  enter  into  the  formation  of  the 
mean  as  one  individual  differing  from  the  mean  regardless  of  the 
amount  of  the  difference  ? 

Thus,  if  the  graduating  class  in  college  happens  to  contain  one 
very  tall  man,  the  average  height  will  be  greater  than  the  averages 
for  other  years.  The  tall  man  contributes  to  the  representative 
value  not  simply  as  one  man  but  with  the  influence  of  several  men. 

It  would  seem  more  natural  that  each  individual  should  influence 
the  representative  value  merely  as  one  individual.  If  all  the  men 
were  placed  in  order  of  height,  the  most  natural  representative  would 
be  the  man  in  the  middle,  or  the  man  who  would  be  detei*mined  by 
counting  off  an  equal  number  of  individuals  from  both  extremes. 
This  is  equivalent  to  determining  M  by  the  formula  on  p.  20;  and 
the  height  of  this  middle  man  is  the  median  height.  If  there  hap- 
pens to  be  a  very  tall  man  among  them,  a  few  millimeters  more  or  less 
in  his  height  will  make  a  difference  in  the  average,  but  as  long  as  he 
remains  taller  than  the  middle  man  the  median  will  remain  the  same. 

Let  the  set  of  results  be  indicated  by  x^,  a,',  .  .  .,  a;,®,  where 
these  letters  are  used  merely  as  symbols  for  single  quantities. 
Thus,  if  the  measurements  are  the  heights  of  a  set  of  individuals,  x^ 
will  designate  a  certain  individual ;  if  they  are  observations,  each 
will  designate  an  observation.  In  taking  the  average,  we  influence 
each  individual  quantity  with  a  number  indicating  its  numerical 
value.     Thus 

n  11 

But  let  a  tall  man  count  as  only  one  tall  man  regardless  of  just 
how  tall  he  is,  provided  he  is  above  the  mean,  and  let  a  short  man 
count  likewise  as  one  man.  Since  tall  and  short  are  only  relative 
terms,  there  must  be  some  value  above  which  all  the  men  are  to  be 
called  tall  and  below  which  they  are  to  be  called  short.  This  is  the 
value  that  we  have  called  the  middle  value.  Each  individual  counts 
as  one  unit.     In  general  terms, 

n  ""  n  ""       ' 

Each  value  thus  has  the  same  influence. 

The  influence  of  an  individual  measurement  can  be  defined  as  its 
relative  effect  in  the  formation  of  the  me**      ' '     "^ht  is  an  arbi- 
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trary  multiplier  prefixed  to  its  numerical  value.  The  influence  of  a 
measurement  in  taking  an  average  is  thus  the  product  of  its  numeri- 
cal value  by  its  weight. 

The  general  formula  (14)  for  the  weighted  mean  becomes  in  the 
notation  just  used, 

The  supposition  of 

Px-P^-  •     •     •  =/>«=!  (1^) 

has,  as  just  noted,  not  proved  satisfactory,  extreme  values  being  less 
trustworthy  than  moderate  ones. 

It  has  been  proposed,  as  an  assumption  more  satisfactory  than  (17), 
that  each  quantity  be  weighted  inversely  as  its  numerical  difference 
from  the  average,  whereby  t  corrected  average  will  be  obtained.* 

Let 

^4=3-4—^,     (Ar=l,  2,  .    .    .,  n), 

then  take  —  as  the  weight  of  «*,  whereby 

11  1 

J,  __3?''^ ^^'"^  '  '  '  ^^/" 

^^-"'1      1  1  "• 

-  +  -+  .  .  .  +  — 

Since  the  average  differs  from. the  centroid  on  account  of  n<^  oo,  this 
corrected  average  Ai  may  be  treated  to  a  still  further  correction  in 
the  same  way.  This  process,  when  repeated  tends  to  one  of  the 
given  measurements  as  the  mean.^ 

What  is  here  approached  in  a  way  so  awkward  as  to  preclude  any 
but  a  theoretical  interest,  can  be  very  simply  stated. 

Ijet  each  quantity  have  a  weight  inversely  proportional  to  its 
difference  from  the  middle  value.  The  centroid  of  a  series  of  obser- 
vations thus  weighted  will  coincide  with  the  middle  value  within  the 
limits  of  error  necessitated  by  n<^  oo. 


* ,  Dissertation  sur  la  recherche  du  milieu  le  plus  prohahk^  Annales  de  math. 

(6«rgonne),  1821  XII  181. 

De  Morgan,  Theory  of  proh.^  Encyd.  Metropol,  II  440,  Lond.  1847. 
Glaishek,  On  the  r^'ection  of  discordant  observations^  Month.  Not.  Roy.  Astr.  Soc 
Lond.,  1873  XXXIII  391. 

StoNX,  On  the  rejection  of  discordant  observations^  Month.  Not  Roy.  Astr.  Soc. 
LoDd^  1873  XXXIY  9. 

*  OaBQOxm,  Kote^  Annales  de  math.  (Gergonne),  1821  XII  204. 
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The  case  will  be  represented  by  a  rod  without  weight  having  on 
it  a  number  of  particles  se^  se,,  .  .  .,  a;,  with  masses  inversely  pro- 
portional to  their  distance  from  the  point  of  suspension.  The  dis- 
tance of  any  particle  from  the  point  of  suspension  a  is  x—a\  its 

weight  is  ;  its  moment  is  1.     The  point  on  which  the  rod  will 

balance  is  thus  determined  by  the  condition  that  there  shall  be  an 
equal  number  of  particles  on  each  side.*  The  center  of  gravity  of 
this  system  of  particles  will  thus  be  its  middle  particle  for  an  uneven 
number,  or  a  point  between  the  two  middle  ones  for  an  even  number. 


7     i  ^J^  i     2  S-  .        9  to 

Fig.  i. 

For  a  continuous  mass  governed  by  the  same  law,  the  centre  of 
gravity  x^  and  the  middle  value  x^  coincide. 

From  these  considerations  regarding  influence  and  weight  the 
following  conclusions  can  be  drawn : 

The  median  represents  the  series  of  quantities  in  such  a  way  that 
each  quantity  has  an  influence  of  unity. 

The  average  represents  the  series  of  quantities  in  such  a  way  that 
each  quantity  has  an  influence  directly  proportional  to  its  numerical 
value. 

The  median  is  equal  to  the  weighted  mean  where  the  weights  are 
inversely  proportional  to  the  differences  of  the  values  from  the  mean. 

The  average  is  equal  to  the  weighted  mean  where  the  weights  are 
equal. 

Choice  of  means. 

The  selection  of  representative  values  may  take  place  under  three 
different  conditions:  I.  the  results  may  be  so  numerous  that  the 
empirical  frequency  curve  can  be  used  as  the  probability  curve; 

II.  the  results  are  few  but  the  form  of  <ft{x)   has  been  determined; 

III.  the  results  are  few  and  <^(a;)  is  unknown. 

I.  Niimerotcs  results.  The  fundamental  difference  between  stads- 
tics  and  ordinary  measurements  lies  in  the  number  of  measurements 
executed.     Although  the  passage  from  one  class  to  another  is  grad- 


'  Wilson,  Note  on  a  special  case  of  the  most  probable  result  of  a  nwnber  of  observo" 
tions,  Month.  Not  Roy.  Astr.  Soc.  Lond.,  1878  XXXVIII  81. 
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ual,  we  can  confine  ourselves  here  to  the  extreme  cases.  When  the 
results  are  so  numerous  that  the  curve  of  frequency  can  be  plotted 
and  can  be  regarded  as  identical  with  the  curve  of  probability,  every 
value  for  x  and  <t>{x)  is  assumed  as  known.  The  representative  values 
can  be  calculated  from  the  formulas  : 
for  the  centroid 


for  the  median 


and  for  a;^ 


x^M       g, 
^<t>(x)^^<t>{x) 
x^  x^—M 


dx 
where  d^<f>{x)ldx^  is  — . 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  there  is  often  more  than  one  value  for  a;^. 

The  allowable  difference  between  the  actual  frequency  —  and  the 

probability  <f>{x)dx  for  each  value  of  x  can  be  determined  by  B be- 
no  ulli's  theorem. 

When  the  object  of  the  statistical  measurements  is  merely  the 
determination  of  the  objects  measured  under  a  single  set  of  conditions, 
the  result  is  generally  presented  in  the  form  of  a  curve  of  frequency ; 
thus,  all  values  and  their  weights  being  given,  there  is  no  need  of  a 
selection  of  any  representative  value.  In  scientific  work,  however, 
the  purpose  is  generally  to  determine  the  change  in  the  results  as 
dependent  on  a  change  of  conditions  ;  and  the  observed  value  is 
treated  as  a  function  of  one  of  the  conditions.  Given  x=f{z)  to 
determine  x  for  each  value  of  z  where  the  measurements  for  each 
value  of  X  are  numerous.  Such  an  example  would  be  furnished  by 
measuring  10  000  persons  each  year  to  determine  the  law  of  depen- 
dence of  height  on  age.  Although  the  curve  of  frequency  of  heights 
at  each  year  could  be  made  out,  still,  aside  from  the  impracticability 
of  so  much  labor  in  most  cases,  it  would  be  impossible  to  give  any 
intelligible  expression  to  the  law  of  relation.  Some  representative 
value  or  values  must  be  picked  out  for  each  step  of  the  change. 
Owing  to  the  fact  that  Xc^  x^  and  «*  almost  never  coincide,  it  is  very 

desirable  that  all  three  shall  be  given.     There  will  thus  be  three 
curves, 
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The  changes  in  relative  position  of  these  values  indicate  changes  in 
the  character  of  the  quantity  measured/ 

II.  Results  not  numerous  but  <ft{x)  known.  The  law  of  frequency 
can  be  considered  to  be  known  :  1.  when  numerous  results  have 
been  taken  on  previous  occasions  under  the  same  circumstances 
whereby  the  law  of  frequency  has  been  determined  with  the  requi- 
site accuracy  ;  2.  when  a  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  indicates 
what  the  law  must  be. 

In  this  connection  it  ma3rDe  well  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  statement  of  the  law  of  error  as 

<^(^')=:7;e-''-'  (11) 

rests  (a)  on  the  assumption  that  the  average  is  the  most  prob- 
able value,  (b)  on  the  assumption  that  experience  has  shown  such 
a  law  to  be  true,  (e)  on  the  fact  that  it  is  the  limiting  form  for  com- 
binations of  symmetrical  frequency  curves,  or  {d)  on  the  simplicity 
of  treatment  thereby  rendered  possible.  I  have  already  pointed 
out  that  Gauss  clearly  recognized  and  distinctly  stated'  (a)  as  an 
assumption,  and  that  long  experience  has  shown  (b)  not  to  be  strictly 
justifiable.  This  law  of  error  has  done  probably  better  service  in 
astronomy  than  any  other  could  have  done  and  long  familiarity  with 
both  assumptions  has  made  them  appear  almost  as  axioms.  Wein- 
STBiN,'  who  is  careful  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  assumption 
(a)  is  not  an  axiom,  is  mistaken  in  asserting  that  Gauss  regarded  it 
as  such.  Weinstei^  is  also  mistaken  in  supposing  that  Schiapar- 
ELLi*  attempted  to  prove  analytically  that  the  average  is  the  most 
probable  result.  Schiaparblli  showed  that  under  certain  assump- 
tions the  average  is  the  most  plausible  mean,  and  stated  that  it  be- 
comes the  most  probable  mean  only  when  (11)  is  the  law  of  error. 

According  to  Ferrero*  the  utmost  defence  of  the  use  of  the  arith- 
metic mean  for  all  cases  is  that,  when  the  observations  are  closelv 
grouped,   no   mean    will    differ    much    from   the   arithmetic   mean. 

Apparently  still  more  axiomatic  is  the  law  <^(— r)  =  <^(-f  v).     By 


*  BowDiTcu,  Growth  of  children,  XXII  Annual  Rept.  Mass.  State  Board  of  Health. 
470(495),  Boston  IS91. 

*  Gauss.  Theoria  motus  corp.  avl.,  II,  3,  177. 

^  AV EINSTEIN.  Physikalische  Maassbestiramun^n,  I  46.  Berlin  ldS6. 

*  SCHIAPARELLI,    Sur  /«•  principc  d'i  la   moytnin^  arithrnetujue,  Astr.  Nachr^  1876 
LXXXVII  55. 

*  Feurero,   Esposizione  del  nietodo  dei  minininii  qiiadrati,  Firenze  1876.     (1  take 
the  statement  from  a  review  by  Peirce,  Am.  Jour.  Math^  1878  I  69.) 
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most  writers  it  is  so  regarded.  Nevertheless  Gauss  makes  the 
statement  purely  as  a  hypothesis^  and  Laplace  gives  a  special  para- 
graph to  the  consideration  of  unsymraetrical  facility.* 

Even  if  not  assumed  as  an  axiom  the  law  is  almost  universally  sup- 
posed to  have  been  verified  by  experience.  It  is  not  in  place  here  to 
consider  whether  it  has  been  verified  for  astronomical  measure- 
ments or  not.'  It  has  not  been  verified  for  psychological  measure- 
ments. Since  the  errors  of  observation  mi  astronomy  are  in  part 
due  to  psychological  causes,  it  seems  likely  that  all  astronomical 
records  involving  an  observer  would  show  some  assymmetry. 

The  assumption,  without  proof,  that  this  law  always  holds  good 
and  that  all  cases  of  assymmetry  are  cases  of  constant  or  systematic 
error,  is  purely  arbitrary. 

It  is  thus  evident  that  many  of  the  cases,  supposed  to  belong  in 
this  section,  really  belong  to  the  following  one  where  <l>{x)  is  unknown. 

According  as  <l>{x)  is  (A.)  symmetrical  or  (B.)  assymmetrical  the 
treatment  of  the  results  and  the  selection  of  the  representative  value 
will  be  different. 

A.  Symmetrical  results.  When  the  curve  of  frequency  is  symmet- 
rical, the  ordinate  of  middle  area  and  the  ordinate  of  the  centroid 
will  be  the  axis  of  symmetry.*  Thus  x^=x  and  M^A  within  the 
allowable  limits  of  error  corresponding  to  the  required  certainty. 

If,  according  to  usual  experience,  the  extreme  values  occur  less  fre- 
quently than  those  between  the  extremes,  x^  will  in  general  be  the 
same  as  x^  and  ar^,  and  will  be  represented  by  -^and  A,  The  curve 
of  probability  may,  however,  have  several  maxima,  none  of  which 
may  fall  at  ««.* 

In  a  general  fashion  the  law  of  frequency  for  physical,  geodetical 
and  astronomical  measurements  has  been  found  to  resemble  (11). 
This  law  was  not,  however,  originally  established  on  the  basis  of  expe- 
rience, but  was  deduced  as  a  necessary  result  of  the  arbitrary  assump- 
tion that  A  is  the  most  probable  value.* 

Although  it  has  been  approximately  verified  on  many  occasions,  a 
closer  examination  shows  considerable  disagreement  in  the  assymmet- 


^  Gauss,  Theoria  combinationis  observationum,  I,  5. 

*  Laplace,  Th^rie  analyt  d.  prob.,  3.  ed.,  329,  Paris  1820. 

*  Db  Forbst,   On  an  unsymmetrical  prohahUity  curve.  Analyst  1882  IX  135,  142 ; 
1883  X  1,  67  (71). 

*  Db  Forest,  On  tmsymmetrical  adjustments  and  their  limits^  Analyst,  1880  VII  1. 

*  Edobwobth,  Obeervations  and  statistics^  Trans.  Camb.  Phil.  Soc.,  XIV  138  (161). 

*  Gauss,  Theoria  motus  corp.  coel.,  II,  3,  177. 
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rical  position  of  a;^  and  in  the  undue  number  of  extreme  values. 
Nbwcomb  even  concludes  that  cases  where  it  is  fully  valid  are  excep- 
tional/ 

In  any  case  of  symmetry,  whether  (11)  is  valid  or  not,  the  median 
and  the  average  ^ill  be  theoretically  the  same. 

Since  the  number  of  results  is  small  and  since  according  to  the 
principles  of  probability  it  is  seldom  likely  that  in  a  small  set  of 
measurements  the  values  will  be  actually  symmetrical,  the  median 
and  the  average  will  frequently  differ  within  the  limits  consistent 
with  theoretical  symmetry.  For  facility  curves  of  the  ordinary 
exponential  form  the  average  is  most  advantageous'  as  giving  a 
smaller  probable  and  a  smaller  huge  error;*  for  curves  very  high  in 
the  center  and  widely  extended  at  the  extremes  the  median  has  the 
advantage  for  the  same  reasons.^  In  neither  case  is  the  advantage 
a  great  one  ;  in  fact,  when  the  ordinary  law  of  probability  is 
assumed,  it  is  practically  indifferent  which  is  used.' 

It  is  noteworthy  that  De  Forest  apparently  proves  that,  on  the 
supposition  of  a  symmetrical  probability-curve,  the  influence  of  the 
smallness  of  the  number  of  results  renders  a  symmetrical  adjustment 
of  the  mean  less  probable  than  an  unsymmetrical  one.* 

B.  Assymmetrical  results.  When  the  law  of  frequency  is  not 
symmetrical,  the  vaules  x^  and  x^  can  correspond  only  in  those  cases 
where  the  centre  of  area  falls  on  the  centroid  by  some  peculiar 
formation  of  the  curve.  Such  cases,  if  they  ever  actually  occur, 
are  to  be  treated  as  cases  of  symmetry. 

In  nearly  all  psychological  and  statistical  measurements  the  curve 
of  probability  is  assymmetrical.  If  the  abscissa  of  maximum  ordi- 
nate be  determined,  the  values  above  it  will  be  found  to  be  much 
more  frequent  than  those  below  it.  That  is,  a;„>x*.  For  all  assym- 
metrical cui-ves  of  this  general  form,  as  the  assymmetry  increases,  x^ 
departs  more  rapidly  than  x^  from  the  main  mass  of  results,'  and 
consequently  does  not  represent  them  so  well. 

The  general  expression  for  the  usual  cases  of  assymmetry  has  been 


'  Newcomb,  a  generalized  theory  of  tlie  combination  of  observations,  Am  Jour.  Math., 
1886  VIII  343. 

*  Laplace,  Theorie  analyt  des  prob ,  2  Suppl.,  §  2. 

^  Merriman,  Method  of  Least  Squares,  New  York  1894. 

*  Edgeworth,  Observations  and  statistics,  Trans.  Camb.  Phil.  Sec.,  XIV  138  (167). 
»  Kdoeworth,  Cfwice  of  means,  Phil.  Mag.,  1887  (5)  XXIY  268  (270). 

*  De  Forest,  On  an  unsymmetrical  probability  curve,  Analyst,  1883  X  67  (74). 
"^  De  FottEST,  On  an  unsymmetrical  probability  cw*^**   -Analyst,  1883  X  67. 
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deduced  by  Db  Forest.'  It  includes  constants  determined  from 
the  squares  and  cubes  of  the  errors.  Any  method,  however,  that  intro- 
duces more  calculation  than  the  usual  average  will  be  at  even  greater 
disadvantage  than  that  value. 

If  Fechnbb^s  law  of  the  estimate  of  differences  of  sensation  could 
be  relied  upon  in  all  cases,  the  best  representative  value  would 
unquestionably  be  the  geometric  mean.  If  the  geometric  mean  g  be 
assumed  as  the  most  probable  value,  it  is  easily  shown  that 

which  with  the  usual  assumptions  becomes^ 

<f>{x)=-p^e       ^       ^1  .  (19) 

The  general  result  of  experience,  however,  goes  to  show  that  <^(v) 
is  of  a  form  intermediate  between  (II)  and  (19). 

For  cases  of  assymmetry  the  most  natural  representative  value  to 
take  would  be  a*.  As  this  is  not  determinable  from  few  results, 
some  other  value  must  be  used.  Any  other  value  would  be  justifi- 
able only  from  a  consideration  of  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  wanted. 
There  is  no  reason,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  for  taking  any  one  of  the 
values  around  the  maximum  rather  than  any  other  one  except  in  so 
far  as  it  comes  nearer  the  maximum.  If  we  are  to  take  x^  or  Xc  and 
not  arji,  the  middle  value  x^  would  be  the  better  on  account  of  its 
nearness  to  x^, 

III.  Feto  results  and  unknomn  <^(jc).  Since  it  is  impossible  from 
the  few  results  given  to  make  any  deductions  concerning  4»{x),  it  is 
evident  that  other  things  being  equal,  that  value  will  be  preferable 
for  which  the  fewest  assumptions  need  to  be  made. 

Let  it  be  assumed  that  the  curve  of  frequency  is.  symmetrical. 
Then  a;^:=a;^.  One  value  is  as  good  as  the  other,  for  both  should  be 
the  same.  The  value  of  maximum  probability  ar*  cannot  be  directly 
calculated.  For  any  assumed  form  of  <^(a?),  a  comparison  of  the 
mean  variation,  the  mean-squarc-error  and  the  probable  error  will 


*  Deforest,   On  an  unsymmetrical  probability  curve,  Analyst,  1882  IX  135,  161 ; 
1883  X  1,  67. 

*  McAlister,  On  the  law  of  the  geometric  mean,  Quart.  Jour.  Pure  a.  Appl.  Math  , 
1880  XVII  176. 

McAlistsb,  The  law  of  the  geometric  mean,  Proc    Roy.  Soc.  Lond ,  1879  XXIX 
367. 
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show  whether  they  stand  in  the  proportions  required  by  the  assump- 
tion for  <^(a;). 

Since  <^'(a;)  is  in  general  unknown,  or  only  roughly  suspected,  it 
becomes  desirable  to  either  occasionally  or  constantly  compare  x^ 
and  x^  in  order  to  judge  of  the  symmetry  or  assymmetry  of  <^(a5). 

For  a  symmetrical  curve  iBc=»«.  If  for  a  supposed  symmetrical 
curve  over  x^^zx'^  the  values  r',  a'  and  is!  have  meanings  as  defined 
on  p.  ?  and  if  r,  s  and  /x  be  the  corresponding  values  for  x^,  it  can 
be  expected,  according  to  Bayes's  theorem,   with  a  probability  of 


that 


0 


r'     r         ,  /2r* 


or  since 


then  !L=i±jy>|/^. 

Instead  of  Xc  and  ar.  we  have  -iV=ar^±iy  and  A^zx^  ±c  where  iy  and 
c  are  determined  by  (12)  and  (13).  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  cal- 
culate on  general  principles  the  limits  of  difference  between  M  and 
A  within  which  we  could,  with  a  given  degree  of  probability,  sup- 
pose that  the  law  is  symmetrical.  For  the  present  I  will  assume 
that  the  desired  degree  of  probability  is  50^  ^  ^  and  that  the 
question  to  be  decided  is  the  symmetry  or  assymmetry  of  a  curve 
whose  equation  is  given  in  the  case  of  symmetry  by  (11). 

If  the  curve  be  symmetrical  around    the  average,  the  probable 
error  r  of  the  variations 

or* — Ay         (^'=1,  2,  .     .     .,  ») 

will  be  the  limit  of  variation  for  A,  If  the  curve  be  symmetrical 
around  the  median,  Jl/'can  be  considered  as  representing  the  average 
of  such  a  curve;  the  probable  error  r'  calculated  from 

^4— J/;         (A-=  1,  2,  .     .     ,  n) 

will  give  the  limit  of  variation  for  M,  Let  the  difference  between 
the  averas^re  and  the  median  be  denoted  bv 

h=zA^yr, 
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As  long  as  the  limits  of  b  and  r'  overlap,  that  is,  -  _ — <^A^M^  the 

b+b' 
presence  of  assymmetry  cannot  be  asserted.    But  when  — -—-'^A  —  Jlf, 

it  can  be  said  with  a  probability  of  bO^  that  the  curve  is  assyra- 
metrical. 

If  Jf  and  A  indicate  symmetry  in  a  large  number  of  cases,  either 
of  these  values  can  be  used  in  similar  cases  for  the  reason  that  both 
are  practically  the  same. 

If  they  indicate  assymmetry,  there  are  the  same  reasons  for  pre- 
fering  Jlf  to  ^  as  in  the  case  of  known  <^(a;)  considered  above. 


To  Profs.  Gibbs,  Newton  and  Elkin  of  Yale  and  Prof.  Merriraan 
of  Lehigh,  I  am  under  very  great  obligations  for  discuBsion^  criti- 
cism and  correction.  Of  course,  they  are  in  no  wise  responsible  for 
my  deductions  or  conclusions,  from  which  each  one  dissents  at  some 
point.  Nevertheless,  any  value  this  article  may  have  is  due  to  their 
patient  labor  with  one  who  is  not  a  mathematician  but  who  is  obliged 
to  use  mathematical  means  to  solve  practical  problems. 


RESEARCHES    ON    THE   MENTAL  AND    PHYSICAL  DE- 
VELOPMENT  OF   SCHOOL-CHILDREN, 

BY 

J.  Allex  Gilbert,  Ph.D. 


Infant  development  during  the  ages  from  3  to  6  has  been  treated 
rather  extensively,  but  so  far  as  systematic  scientific  work  is  con- 
cerned, very  little  has  been  done  in  the  study  of  the  child  during  the 
years  spent  in  school  except  in  the  line  of  bodily  growth  in  weight, 
height,  chest-capacity  and  the  like.  In  measuring  mental  processes 
almost  nothing  has  been  done.  The  work  of  Bolton*  on  the  growth  of 
memory  in  school-children  has  brought  out  a  valuable  subject  but 
would  have  been  of  far  pjreater  value  had  its  statistics,  which  were 
obtained  from  careful  work,  been  presented  in  more  intelligible  form. 
The  subject  of  voluntary  motor  ability  has  been  treated  by  Bbyax.' 
Hearing  has  been  investigated  by  Chrism  an.' 

Last  year  I  carried  through  a  series  of  tests  on  school-children  to 
determine  their  sensitiveness  to  differences  in  pitch,*  and  through 
this  and  the  problems  it  suggested  I  was  led  to  continue  my  investi- 
gations on  a  much  larger  scale  in  order  to  aid  in  that  'Analysis  of 
mental  phenomena  which  is  so  necessary  to  an  understanding  of  child- 
psychology.  The  present  investigation  was  undertaken  with  the 
determination  to  carry  through  a  regular  set  or  series  of  accurate 
mental  and  pliysical  tests  upon  school-children  from  6  to  17  years  of 
age. 

The  work  has  occupied  most  of  my  time  during  the  academical 
year  1893-1804,  the  larger  part  of  the  fall  term  being  spent  in  the 
invention  and  construction  of  apparatus  used  in  taking  the  tests.  In 
the  furtherance  of  my  work  I  am  specially  indebted  to  the  following 
persons  :  to  Dr.  E.  W.  Scripture,  who  has  chjirge  of  the  Laboratory 
and  was  always  ready  to  assist  any  endeavors  at  honest  work  ;  for 


'  I^OLTON,  Urou'fh  nf  inrmnrij  in  srInH)l.chihii>n.  Am.  Jour.  Psvch ,  1893  IV  919. 
'Hryan,  (>n  thr  >U  I't  loftui*  uf  ol'  mlunt'iri/  ut'>hr  nffiUft/,  ;\in.  Jour.  Ps*ych.,  1893  V  123. 
^ClllUSMAN.  Th^  hniriiiij  of  dnUlrt-u,  1V«1.  Sem  .  iSOit  II  31^7. 

"*(iiLUEUT.   Krj'fn'mrnts  ou  tht    innsiral  Mfrn-sitiiru^.^^  of  school-children f  Stud.   Yale 
Psycli.  Lub.,  1M)3  I  .^0. 
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his  assiBtance  I  am  truly  grateful ;  through  his  suggestions  I  was 
led  to  take  up  this  investigation.  To  Mr.  Y.  G.  Curtis,  superintendent 
of  schools  of  New  Haven,  for  the  permission  to  enter  the  schools 
with  my  tests  and  for  his  kindly  interest.  I  wish  also  to  express  my 
gratitude  for  the  kindness  and  accommodation  offered  by  Miss  Web- 
ster, Messrs.  Camp,  Hurd  and  Thomas,  principals  of  Welch,  D  wight, 
Winchester  and  High  Schools  respectively;  to  Miss  Treat,  assistant 
at  Welch  for  the  time  spent  on  tests  (1)  to  (3),  together  with  all  the 
teachers  at  the  respective  schools  who  were  helpful  during  the 
months  occupied  in  taking  the  tests ;  to  Dr.  C.  B.  Bliss,  fellow  and 
assistant  at  the  Psychological  Laboratory,  for  much  of  his  time  and 
many  suggestions  in  the  preparation  of  apparatus  and  prosecution 
of  my  work  throughout ;  to  Mr.  Hogan,  the  laboratory  mechanic, 
for  bis  assistance  in  the  construction  of  apparatus.  To  Professor 
Williams  I  am  indebted  for  the  idea  embodied  in  the  suggestion- 
test.  Valuable  suggestions  were  also  received  from  Professor  Ladd, 
who  has  throughout  shown  a  kindly  interest  in  my  work. 

Methods  and  apparatus. 

Each  child  was  tested  in  the  following  respects  :  muscle-sense, 
sensitiveness  to  color-differences,  force  of  suggestion,  voluntary 
motor  ability,  fatigue,  weight,  height,  lung-capacity,  reaction- time, 
discrimination-time  and  time-memory.  Ten  sets  of  special  apparatus 
were  constructed  for  each  of  the  first  three  tests. 

Test  (1)  :  Mid^^le-sense. 

In  this  test  each  set  of  the  apparatus  consisted  of  ten  weights 
varying  from  82«  to  100»  in  steps  of  two  grams  each.  The  weights 
were  brought  to  the  exact  weight  within  50™^.  In  order  to  get  at 
mere  muscle-sense  or  sensitiveness  to  weight,  which  is  the  aim  of  this 
test,  heat,  cold  and  roughness,  which  would  distract  the  attention 
from  this  one  sensation  of  weight  in  consciousness,  must  necessarily 
be  avoided.  To  avoid  heat  and  cold,  cartridge  shells  were  used, 
giving  a  paper  surface,  which  is  a  non-conductor.  Uncapped  shells 
were  cut  in  two,  giving  a  cylinder  2.3*^"  in  diameter  and  3.8*^™  long. 
These  were  filled  with  lead  disks  and  brought  to  within  lOO"^'^  of  the 
weight  desired.  In  order  to  avoid  sensations  of  roughness,  they 
were  painted  with  asphalt,  which  leaves  a  hard  glazed  surface,  rais- 
ing the  weight  to  within  50*^.  A  cylinder  of  the  size  named  and 
*  filled  as  described  makes  a  weight  comparatively  heavy  and  still  of 
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sufficiently  small  size  to  be  grasped  easily  endwise  between  the 
thumb  and  finger  by  a  six-year-old  child.  In  cutting  the  lead  disks 
with  which  the  shells  were  filled,  the  punch  was  so  constructed  as  to 
press  the  disk  into  convex-concave  shape  before  cutting  it  from  the 
sheet  of  lead.  These  were  placed  with  concavity  to  concavity  and 
on  being  pounded  down  of  course  flattened  out  and  consequently 
became  of  diameter  large  enough  to  press  firmly  against  the  side  of 
the  shell,  thus  avoiding  any  jostling  sideways  within,  while  they 
were  also  bound  tightly  one  by  the  other,  thus  avoiding  any  jostling 
endwise.  To  get  them  of  different  weights  sufficient  cartridge-wads 
were  used  in  place  of  lead  disks.  Each  weight  was  marked  by  a 
secret  sign  to  indicate  its  weight.  For  each  set  a  box  was  then 
made  of  appropriate  size  in  order  to  avoid  any  mixing  of  the  sets  io 
taking  the  tests. 

In  taking  the  tests  the  lightest  one,  marked  by  a  white  speck  on 
the  end  and  weighing  82^  was  used  as  the  standard.  The  child 
received  the  box  of  weights  and  was  told  to  sort  out  all  those  which 
seemed  to  him  to  be  of  exactly  the  same  weight  as  the  one  with  the 
white  speck  on  the  end,  lifting  them  epdwise  between  thumb  and 
finger.  To  avoid  the  effects  of  fatigue  on  the  sensitiveness  to 
weight,  each  child  was  given  only  two  trials  on  each  block,  lifting 
it  and  the  standard  alternately.  The  successive  steps  between  the 
weights  being  two  grams,  the  number  of  blocks  selected  as  being  of 
the  same  weight  when  multiplied  by  2  would  indicate  in  grams  the 
threshold  for  discrimination  to  weight  for  that  child. 

Test  (2) :  Setisitiveness  to  color-differences. 

Just  as  in  the  preceding  test  we  were  in  search  of  the  threshold 
for  discrimination  to  weight  or  least  perceptible  difference  in  weight, 
«<>,  in  this  test  it  was  the  aim  to  find  the  threshold  for  discrimination 
to  cv^lor  or  the  least  perceptible  difference  in  shade  of  one  color. 
This  test  consisted  of  a  series  of  ten  shades  of  red  so  closely  graded 
that  no  two  successive  colors  or  shades  could  be  diatingaished  except 
by  an  ex|H^rionctHi  eye.  Gray  would  have  been  preferable  and  in 
fact  was  tried  previously  to  red,  but  owing  to  the  fact  that  all  goods 
are  bloaohe^l  with  sulphur*  no  matter  how  well  scoured  before  dyeing, 
traces  of  rod  oould  be  found  running  through  the  gray. 

Ton  pioivs  of  wvH^len  cloth  of  fine  texture  were  first  dyed  a  suitable 
rtnl  by  a  pmotioal  dyer  under  my  supervision.  After  the  ten  pieces 
were  romoved  fr\Mu  this  coloring  sol uii»>-  — *"*-4i  left  them  all  exactly 
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of  the  same  color,  a  verj  small  portion  of  dye  was  added  to  the  boil- 
ing vat,  thus  making  the  fluid  slightly  darker.  One  of  the  pieces  was 
again  boiled  in  this,  making  it,  when  removed,  very  slightly  darker 
than  before.  To  this  last  solution  was  again  added  a  small  portion 
of  (Jye  in  which  a  third  piece  was  boiled  and  so  on,  adding  for  each 
successive  piece  of  cloth  an  equal  portion  of  dye  and  giving  thus  a 
series  of  shades  each  differing  from  the  others  in  a  very  slight 
degree.  Each  of  this  series  of  ten  was  then  fixed  firmly  in  a  ring  so 
as  to  exhibit  the  color  and  yet  protect  it  from  being  handled.  This 
ring  was  a  hollow  cylinder  with  a  narrow  shoulder  on  one  end,  the 
edge  of  which  was  beveled  so  as  to  avoid  any  shadows  being  thrown 
on  the  color.  The  colored  cloth  was  stretched  firmly  across  the  end 
of  a  circular  block  which  was  driven  into  the  ring,  holding  the  color 
finnly  against  the  shoulder.  The  circle  in  which  the  color  was 
exposed  was  8*^"  in  diameter.  The  castings  were  then  painted 
a  dull  black  so  as  to  avoid  any  reflection  of  light  which  might 
affect  the  color.  £ach  block  was  then  marked  with  a  secret 
mark  according  to  the  place  it  held  in  the  series.  To  avoid  getting 
them  mixed  in  taking  the  tests,  a  small  box  was  made  for  each  set 
of  ten. 

In  taking  the  tests  the  block  containing  the  lightest  shade,  painted 
white  on  the  bottom  to  distinguish  it,  was  used  as  the  standard  with 
which  to  compare  the  rest.  The  child  was  given  a  box  containing 
one  set  and  told  to  pick  out  all  those  shades  of  red  which  were 
exactly  like  the  one  painted  white  on  the  bottom.  The  number  of 
those  selected  as  being  alike,  including  the  standard,  was  then 
recorded.  The  number  of  colors  picked  out  would  indicate  the 
threshold  for  discrimination  to  color  for  that  child  and  by  averaging 
the  individual  results  the  discrimination  for  the  respective  ages  was 
obtained. 

Test  (3) :  Force  of  suggestion. 

The  aim  in  this  test  was  to  measure  the  effect  of  our  ideas  of  a 
thing  formed  by  the  sense  of  sight  upon  those  formed  by  the 
muscle-sense,  in  particular  to  get  the  effect  of  bulk  in  a  thing 
upon  our  judgment  of  what  it  should  weigh.  As  a  first  attempt, 
a  set  of  ten  blocks  was  made,  each  weighing  bb^  with  an  accu- 
racy of  50"«.  All  were  2.8°"*  thick  but  varied  in  diameter  from 
2.2*™  to  8.2®""  in  a  geometrical  series,  in  order  to  make  the  sensa- 
tions increase  in  an  arithmetical  series  according  to  Weber's  law. 
On  taking  a  number  of  tests  with  this  set,  asking  the  subject  of  the 
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experiment  to  arrange  them  in  order  according  to  their  respective 
weights,  the  decision  was  aniversal  that  the  smallest  one  seemed 
heaviest  and  the  largest  one  lightest,  the  others  ranging  between 
those  two  extremes  with  weights  inversely  proportional  to  their  size. 
Now,  in  order  to  measure  the  amount  of  the  suggestion  offered  by 
the  bulk  of  the  blocks,  all  being  of  the  same  weight  in  reality,  a 
series  of  fourteen  blocks  was  made,  each  being  2.8^"'  long  and  3.5<=°* 
in  diameter  but  all  of  different  weights,  ranging  from  15«  to  18»  in 
weight.  In  order  to  get  the  different  weights  in  the  same  sized 
blocks,  holes  were  bored  out  of  the  center  of  a  size  directly  propor- 
tional to  the  weight  desired  and  filled  with  lead.  This  could  then  be 
easily  bored  out  till  the  exact  weight  for  each  was  reached.  The 
lead  was  then  concealed  by  a  cartridge-wad,  which  also  served  the 
purpose  of  a  center  to  the  block  on  each  end  by  which  to  grasp  it 
when  lifting.  The  position  of  each  block  in  the  series  of  fourteen 
was  then  marked  plainly  on  one  end. 

In  taking  the  tests  for  measuring  the  amount  of  suggestion  offered 
by  the  difference  in  bulk,  the  very  large  weight  and  the  very  small 
weight  were  given  to  the  child  in  connection  with  the  series  of  four-  — 
teen  blocks,  the  weight  of  the  large  and   small   standards   bein^^ 
unknown  to  the  child.     He  was  asked  to  pick  out  of  the  fourteein^a 
blocks  the  one  that  seemed  to  him  to  be  of  the  same  weight  as  th- 
small  standard  and  also  the  one  of  the  same  weight  as  the  larg^- 
standard,   lifting    them    endwise  between   the   thumb    and   finge    m; 
The  small  block  was  first  lifted;  then  the  end-one  of  the   14  blocl^^ 
was  lifted.     If  it  was  apparently  lighter,  the  second  block  of  tbe 
14  was  tried.     If  this  was  also  lighter,  the  third  was  tried.     This 
was  continued  till  that  block  of  the  14  was  reached  which  was  appa- 
rently equal  to  the  small  block.     Its  number  was  noted.^   Then  the 
large  block  was  compared  successively  with  those  of  the  14  till  an 
apparently  equal  one  was  reached.     The  weight  of  the  small  one  was 
the  same  as  that  of  the  large  one.     The  amount  of  suggestion  offered 
by  the  difference  in  bulk,  could  then  be  measured  in  grams  by  taking 
the  difference  in  weight  between  the  two  blocks  chosen  as  being 
the  same  weight  as  the  large  and  small  standards  respectively.     One 
heavier  than  55«  was  always  chosen  for  the  small  one  and  one  lighter 
than  bh^  was  always  chosen  for  the  large  one,  as  will  be  explained  in 
the  discussion  of  results. 

The  first  three  tests  just  described  were  taken  on  desks  adapted 
to  the  size  of  the  child,  thus  subjecting  all  to  the  same  inffuences  in 
lifting.     The  desk  was  of  such  height  as  to  throw  the  fore-arm  paral- 
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lei  with  the  floor.  These  first  three  tests  were  given  to  the  child  in 
the  order  in  which  I  have  recorded  them,  thus  throwing  the  color-test 
in  between  the  two  weight-tests,  giving  no  chance  for  the  fatigue  of 
test  (1),  should  there  be  any,  to  be  carried  over  into  test  (3). 

Test  (4) :   Letter-memory, 

This  was  omitted  because  of  the  impossibility  of  accurate  work 
with  letters. 

Test  (6):    Weight. 

The  weight  of  the  children  was  taken  on  a  balance-scale  weighing 
with  an  accuracy  of  one-quarter  of  a  pound.  Ordinaiy  in-door 
clothing  was  worn. 

Test  (7):   Height. 

The  Seaver  measuring-rod,  marked  off  in  both  'inches  and  centi- 
meters, was  used.  It  is  composed  of  a  straight  stick  with  a  sliding 
arm  projecting  at  right  angles.  Placing  the  stick  perpendicular  to 
the  floor  by  sighting  it  parallel  with  a  door-frame,  the  sliding  arm  was 
made  to  touch  the  head  of  the  child  and  then  read  off  in  tenths  of  a 
centimeter,  as  marked  on  the  stick.  The  height  was  taken  with 
shoes. 

Test  (8):  Lung-capacity, 

The  Standard  wet  spirometer  was  used.     This  consists  of  a  cylin- 
drical vessel  nearly  filled  with  water,  through  the  center  of  which  a 
tin  tube  projects,  connected  at  the  lower  end  with  a  rubber  tube 
through  which  the  experimentee  exhales  the  air.     Over  this  tin  tube, 
projecting  in  the  center  of  the  vessel  of  water,  a  tin  cylinder,  closed 
at  one  end,  is  inverted  and  allowed  to  sink  in  the  water  by  opening 
a  stop-cock  at  the  bottom,  letting  out  the  air  confined  in  the  vessel 
by  the  water.     An  index  finger  pointing  to  a  scale  on  a  support  on 
one  side,  marked  off  in  cubic  inches,  is  fastened  to  the  movable  cylin- 
der.    As  air  is  blown  into  the  tube  the  hollow  cylinder  rises,  marking 
off  on  the  scale  the  number  of  cubic  inches  blown  into  it.     The 
weight  of  the  tin  cylinder  is  balanced  by  weights  hanging  on  pul- 
leys above,  so  that  very  little  pressure  is  required  to  raise  the  cylin- 
der by  blowing. 

The  child  was  told  to  inhale  into  its  lungs  all  the  air  they  possibly 
could  contain  and  then  to  exhale  it  through  the  tube  into  the  spirom- 
eter, emptying  his  lungs  as  completely  as  possible.  The  cubic  inches 
were  reduced  to  cubic  centimeters  for  the  final  averages  of  each  age. 
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The  1 

Since  mental  tests  on  children  have  never  been  taken  to  any  grett 
extent,  there  was  consequently  no  suitable  apparatus  at  band  for 
BDcfa  tests.  The  carrying  out  of  my  experiments  necessitated  the 
construction  of  what  may  be  called  the  reaction -board,  arranged  for 
taking  tests  (5),  (0),  (10)  and  (11).  This  was  constructed  on  an  oak 
board  33  centimeters  square,  fig.  S.     The  main  parts  are  the  electro- 


Fig.  5. 

magnetic  tuning-fork  A  vibrating  one  hundred  times  per  second, 
the  double-post  switch  B,  the  stimulating  apparatus  C,  the  reacting- 
key  E,  the  tai>piiig-apparatuH  F,  the  commutator  G  and  the  Ewali> 
ehronoscopc  H.  The  board  is  raised  from  the  table  by  four  ahorl 
legs  HO  as  to  permit  insulated  wires  to  pass  beneath  connecting  the 
different  parts  of  the  apparatus  through  holes  piercing  the  board. 
One  leg  d  is  an  adjustable  screw  by  which  the  board  can  be  fitted  to 
anv  surface  upon  which  it  may  be  placed.  Two  separate  Gbove 
batteries  had  to  be  used,  one  connected  with  the  wires  la  \b  and  the 
other  with  \\a  lib.  Current  Ila  lid  simply  passes  tbrougb  the 
tuning-fork  A,  when  the  bar  p  of  the  commutator  is  left  in  thft 
position  in  which  the  spring  naturally  holds  it,  viz:  cotmecting  tb9 
two  postfl'Vf  and  s'.    Thus,  the  tuning-fork  is  kejit  in  constant  moUoD- 
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The  chronoscope  is  composed  of  an  electro- magnet  with  the  arma- 
ture connected  with  a  small  lover,  one  end  of  which  rests  against  a 
toothed  wheel  connected  with  the  linger  on  the  dial  visible  at  IT. 
Every  time  a  current  is  made  to  pass  through  the  electro-magnet  it 
iraws  the  lever,  thus  moving  the  wheel  and  the  iingcr  on  the  dial 
me  mark.  The  circle  on  the  dial  of  the  chronoscope  is  divided  into 
ne  hundred  parts  and  thus,  if  the  chronoscope  is  thrown  into  a 
arrent  connecting  it  with  the  tuning  fork  A,  which  vibrates  one 
aiidrcd  times  a  second,  the  finger  on  the  dial  makes  one  complete 
evolution  in  one  second.  Everv  liiuo  the  fork  vibrates  the  current 
^  made  at  b  by  means  of  an  adjustable  wire  invisible  in  the  figure. 
A'ery  time  this  current  is  made  at  h  the  chronoscope  moves  one 
aark  and  thus  records  the  number  of  vibrations  made  by  the  fork, 
►r,  in  other  words,  measures  in  hundredths  of  a  second  the  length  of 
ime  a  current  is  allowed  to  pass  through  it  and  the  fork.  In  order 
o  test  the  chronoscope  it  was  thrown  into  circuit  with  a  time-marker 
)n  a  smoked  drum  according  to  a  method  describiMl  by  Buss.*  To 
•'erify  results  this  test  was  made  both  before  and  after  the  taking  of 
lata.  The  chronoscope  was  foun<i  accurrate  to  the  error  of  scale. 
3 wing  to  the  fact  that  the  contact  between  //  and  the  stimulating 
rod  />  is  a  "make"  contact,  an  error  of  0.005  of  a  second  was 
introduced,  but  in  as  much  as  the  chronoscope  only  records  in 
kiundredths  of  a  second,  this  error  would  not  influence  the  results. 

The  apparatus  I^'  which,  for  my  present  use,  I  have  called  the 
tapping-apparatus,  was  at  first  intended  to  be  used  as  a  habit-key. 
By  unscrewing  /  and  the  screws  binding  the  three  arms  n  to  the  central 
equilateral  triangular  plate  >//,  the  plate  m  could  be  turned  to  the 
f^ght  thus  drawing  in  toward  the  center  the  buttons  on  the  ends  of  the 
bars  n.  The  different  ra<lii  of  the  circle  were  measured  off  on  the 
Scale  on  the  face  of  the  board  as  the  index  moved  to  the  right  or 
^©ft,  according  as  the  imaginary  circle,  passing  through  the  three 
buttons  on  the  end  of  the  arms  >/,  was  desired  smaller  or  larger.  To 
obtain  an  expression  for  habit,  the  child  could  be  told  to  tap  on  the 
three  buttons  going  in  a  circle  to  the  right  as  fast  as  possible,  for 
five  or  ten  seconds,  the  number  of  taps  being  recorded  by  the  chron- 
oscope. After  resting  he  could  then  tap  the  same  length  of  time  in 
the  same  circle.  The  increase  in  number  of  taps,  or  percentage  of 
gain,  in  the  second  trial  over  the  first,  would  express  the  rapidity  of 
forming  the  muscular  habit  of  moving  the  hands  in  a  set  way.     This 

*Bu8S,   Reaearchts  on  nudnm-timr.  and  attention,  Stud.    Yule   IXvdi.  Lftb.,    1S03 
1  5,  fig.  3. 
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test  was  given  up  because  it  seemed  impossible  to  get  the  children 
to  keep  on  going  in  a  circle  should  they  miss  one  of  the  buttons; 
instead,  they  would  almost  invariably  stop  and  try  to  correct  their 
misdirected  aim.  Although  this,  however,  would  make  an  interest- 
ing test  on  adults,  it  lay  outside  of  my  problem. 

Test  (5) :  Vbluntan/  motor  ability  andfatig^te. 

By  throwing  the  arm  c  of  the  switch  B  to  the  post  covered  by  it 
when  in  the  position  c'  the  current  la  \b  is  made  to  pass  through 
the  wire  la  across  to  the  reaction-key  JS^  to  the  binding  post  ^,  then 
through  c  in  position  o'  to  the  tapping  apparatus  F\  thence  through 
the  keys  n  and  bars  o  to  the  chronoscope  H  and  finally  back  to  the 
binding  post  16. 

In  measuring  voluntary  motor  ability,  the  child  was  asked  to  tap 
as  rapidly  as  he  could,  until  told  to  stop,  on  the  button  at  the  end 
of  the  front  key  ;/.  Closing  the  key  f  closed  the  current  at  every 
point  except  at  the  ])1atiiium  contact  between  the  key  n  and  the  bar 
o.  Thus,  every  time  the  child  tapped  on  the  button  of  key  n  the 
contact  was  made  with  the  bar  o  allowing  the  current  to  pass 
through  the  electro-magnet  of  the  chronoscope,  moving  the  finger 
on  the  dial  one  mark.  An  upright  circular  screen  was  fastened  to 
the  edge  of  the  dial  in  order  to  hide  from  the  child  the  record  made. 
The  child  tapped  for  forty-five  seconds.  Shortly  after  he  had 
startoil  tapjung,  the  firouit  was  closed  by  pressing  down  the  key  / 
in  unison  with  one  of  the  strokes  of  a  metronome  which  was 
adjusted  to  beat  seconds.  As  soon  as  the  key  f  was  pressed  down 
by  myself,  the  chronoscope  coniniencod  recording  on  its  face  each 
tap  niatlo  by  the  child.  At  the  end  of  1^\K'!  seconds  I  broke  the  cur- 
rent at  /'thus  cutting  off  from  the  chronoscope  any  means  of  record- 
ing the  taps  of  the  chiUl  until  the  current  was  again  made.  The 
child  continued  ta]>ping  simply  to  produce  fatigue.  At  the  end  of 
fortv  si'conds  1  aijain  made  the  circuit  at  f  and  took  a  record  of  the 
taps  made  in  the  last  five  of  the  45  seconds  in  the  same  way  that  the 
first  five  were  taken.  To  nu^asure  off  exactly  5  seconds  I  counted 
0,  1,  2,  :^,  4,  f)  in  unison  with  tho  beat  of  the  metronome,  pressing 
down  the  key  /*  at  0  and  releasing  it  at  5,  thus  giving  an  interval  of 

5  sectMids.     \\\  this  means  the  control  of  the  5  seconds  was  in  mv 

• 

own  hands:  this  avoided  all  such  errors  as  are  sure  to  creep  in  when 
the  child  is  simply  told  to  start  and  stop  tapping  at  word  of  com- 
mand, as  was  done  by  Bryan  in  Hi*  researches  on  volantary  motor 
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ted,  from  the  battery  through  wire  la,  through  the  spring  e  to  the 
end  of  the  rod  2>,  thence  through  the  curved  spring  to  </,  thence  to 
and  through  the  arc  c  of  switch  B  ;  thence  to  key  e  through  binding 
post  k  ;  thence  to  r  of  the  commutator  through  rod  j?  when  thrown 
across  from  r  to  r' ;  thence  through  the  chronoscope,  back  again  to 
the  b         y.     Current  lla  Ub  is  connected  with  the  following  in  suc- 
cessive.. .  lla  from  battery,  binding  post  a  on  tuning-fork  A  ;  bind- 
ing post  oc  the  coil  of  the  fork  ;  s  and  s'  of  commutator  ff ,  finally, 
going  back  to  the  battery  through  wire  lib.     The  coil-spring  on  rod 
p  keeps  it  continually  in  connection  with  the  poles  8  and  s\  thus  keep- 
ing current  lla  Ub  always  closed  and  the  tuning-fork  in  constant 
motion,  ready  for  use.     Between  r  and  s,  r'  and  s'  are  two   small 
pieces  of  hard  rubber  to  insulate  and  carry  the  arm  easily  from  ss' 
to  rr\     With  the  arm  J)  thrown  back  by  the  spring  e  against  the 
box  h  the  contact  is  merely  broken  between  the  end  of  the  arm  2> 
and  the  curved  spring  fastened  to  the  brass  block  g.     The  child  is 
told  to  press  down  the  key  J?  as  soon  as  he  sees  a  movement  of  the 
disk  fastened  to  the  end  D.     By  throwing  the  rod  p  of  the  commu- 
tator O  upon  r  and  r',  the  current  la  lb  is  closed  at  every  point 
except  where  the  contact  is  broken  between  the  arm  I)  and  the 
curved  spring  on  g.     By  throwing  the  arm  D  into  the  position  seen 
in  the  figure  this  contact  was  made,  completing  the  circuit  and  at  the 
same  time  giving  the  stimulus  for  reaction.     Throwing  the  commu- 
tator into  position  rr',  before  throwing  the  stimulating  rod  -Z>,  served 
as  the  warning  to  the  child  that  the  stimulus  would  come,  as  well  as 
changing  the  current  used,  from  lla  lid,  which  passes  through  the 
tuning-fork  alone,  to  the  current  la  lb  which  passes  through  tuning- 
fork  A^  stimulating  rod  2>,  reacting  key  JE'  and  chronoscope  II.     As 
soon  as  contact  was  made  at  (7,  by  throwing  the  stimulating  rod  D^ 
the  current,  being  made  and  passing  through  tuning-fork  A,  which 
is  vibrating  100  times  per  second,  started  the  chronoscope  going  at 
the  rate  of  100  marks  or  one  revolution  per  second.     As  soon  as  the 
break-circuit  key  JBJ  is  pressed,  the  current  is  immediately  broken  ; 
thus  stopping  the   chronoscope.     This   records   the  number  of  hun- 
dredths of  a  second  which  elapsed  between  the  movement  of  rod  D 
by  myself  and  the  pressing  of  the  key  JS  by  the  child.     After  the 
reaction,  the  key  S  is  grasped  and  held  down  by  a  small  spring  x 
until  the  record  can  be  read  from  the  chronoscope  and  recorded. 
Spring  e  also  throws  the  rod  I)  back  into  its  original  position,  break- 
ing the  contact  at  the  spring  on  g  as  before.     After  a  record  is  made 
on  the  card  of  the  number  of  hundredths  of  a  second  it  took  the  child 
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again  by  the  spring  attached  to  it.  That  part  of  the  rod  i  which  is 
not  concealed  by  the  screen  over  the  hand  and  keys  «,  ^  and  ^,  is 
concealed  by  a  wooden  covering  so  as  to  prevent  the  child  from 
knowing  by^  the  position  of  tlie  rod  what  color  will  appear.  For 
reasons  mentioned  below  this  test  preceded  that  for  reaction-time. 

Test  (11)  :  Time'tneniory. 

The  same  apparatus  on  the  board  was  used  here  as  in  the  preceding 
test,  except  that  instead  of  using  the  stimulating  rod  D  to  start  the 
ohronoscope,  the  key /was  used.  The  chronoscope,  when  in  motion 
at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  marks  a  second,  makes  the  same  tone  as 

ft  .^-— - 

the  fork  only  somewhat  louder  and  of  different  timbre.  The  tuning- 
fork  is  mounted  on  hair-felt  so  as  to  muffle  its  sound,  leaving  the 
sound  of  the  chronoscope  very  easily  heard.  The  child  was  told  to 
listen  how  long  I  caused  the  chronoscope  to  sound  and  then  after  1 
started  the  sound  the  second  time  he  was  to  stop  it  by  pressing 
down  the  key  E  when  he  thought  it  had  gone  just  as  long  as  I 
allowed  it  to  go  the  first  time.  After  throwing  the  commutator  from 
sa'  to  rr'  to  change  currents  and  also  to  warn  the  child  that  the  sound 
would  soon  begin,  the  current  was  made  by  pressing  down  the  key/J 
which  was  held  down  till  the  finger  on  the  dial  of  the  chronoscope  JB. 
had  made  two  complete  revolutions,  whereupon  it  was  released  ;  thus 
the  sound  continued  for  two  seconds.  The  shade  concealing  the  dial 
kept  the  record  from  being  seen.  Almost  immediately  after  the  cur- 
rent was  broken,  it  was  again  made  at  f.  This  again  started  the 
sound  which  continued  until  the  child  stopped  it  by  pressing  down 
the  key  JS,  The  key  was  held  down  as  before  by  the  self -catching 
spring  X  until  the  record  on  the  chronoscope  could  be  read  and  re- 
corded. The  figures  entered  on  the  card  represented  the  error,  in 
hundredths  of  a  second,  made  by  the  child  in  trying  to  make  the 
second  sound  just  as  long  as  the  fir^t.  As  it  was  impossible  for  me 
to  make  the  standard  exactly  two  eeconds,  this  error,  never  more 
than  0.05  of  a  second,  was  added  toi  or  subtracted  from  the  error 
of  the  child  according  to  its  direction.  Each  child  was  given  ten 
trials  from  which  the  median  value  was  calculated  for  his  general 
result. 

General  methods. 

Tests  on  muscle-sense,  color-sensitiveness  and  force  of  suggestion 
were  not  taken  simultaneously  with  the  other  tests.  In  taking  the 
tests  on  voluntary  motor  ability,  fatigue,  weight,  height,  lung- 
capacity,   discrimination-time,   reaction-time  and  time-memory  the 
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following  order  was  adopted.  Three  children  were  taken  from  the 
schooUroom  at  one  time  into  a  secluded  room  awaj  from  interrup- 
tion, noiae,  etc.  While  one  was  taking  the  tests  the  other  two  could 
be  watching  and  thus,  when  their  turns  came,  they  understood  what 
was  expected  of  them,  and  took  but  little  time  for  explanations. 
Furthermore,  when  their  turns  came  the  noveltv  of  the  board  and 
tests  was  worn  awav,  so  that  their  whole  attention  could  be  devoted 
to  doing  the  things  required.  The  child  was  first  weighed,  his 
height  was  taken  next  and  then  his  lung-capacity  was  measured. 
After  this  he  was  subjected  to  the  tests  of  the  reaction-boanl,  the 
first  being  discrimination -time  for  red  and  blue.  This  test  was  given 
precedence  in  time  to  simple  reaction  because  after  getting  accus* 
tomed  to  reacting  every  time  the  stimulating  rod  was  moved,  as  is 
the  case  in  the  simple  reaction,  it  is  very  much  more  difficult  to 
refrain  from  pressing  reflexly  or  automatically  when  the  red  is  ex- 
posed in  the  discrimination -test  than  if  the  latter  is  placed  first.  In 
this  test  the  number  of  errors  made  by  pressing  the  key  S  when  red 
was  exposed,  instead  of  not  pressing  at  all,  was  kept  account  of. 
The  red  and  blue  were  exchanged  irregularly  so  that  the  child  could 
get  no  idea  of  what  color  to  expect.  So  as  to  put  him  more  thor- 
oughly on  his  guard,  several  reds  were  generally  exposed  at  the  start. 
Ten  trials  were  given  in  this  and  in  the  two  succeeding  tests,  the 
result  of  each  trial  being  recorded  in  its  proper  place  on  the  card  as 
soon  as  taken.  Reaction-time  was  taken  next,  and  then  the  tost  on 
time-memory.  Finally,  after  all  other  tests  had  been  taken  (which 
required  from  seven  to  ten  minutes)  the  tests  on  voluntary  motor- 
ability  and  fatigue  were  taken.  During  the  35  seconds  interval 
between  the  first  and  last  period  of  five  seconds  of  the  forty-five 
seconds  of  tapping,  the  next  child's  weight  and  height  were  taken. 
When  the  child  at  the  board  had  completed  the  fatigue-test  he  was 
sent  back  to  the  room  and  immediately  another  came  to  fill  his  ]>lace, 
thus  keeping  three  out  at  onetime.  Just  before  taking  the  reaction- 
board-tests  on  the  child  the  day  of  the  month  and  the  hour  of  the 
day  were  noted  after  ^'  date  "  on  his  card  so  as  to  enable  me  to  cal- 
culate at  some  future  time  the  effects  of  weather  and  also  of  fatigue 
produced  by  the  day's  work  upon  those  tested  late  in  the  day,  com- 
pared with  those  taken  early  in  the  morning.  The  teachers  attended 
to  haying  the  remainder  of  the  data  filled  out  at  the  head  of  the  card, 
in  regard  to  the  child,  namely,  age  at  last  birthday,  birth-place,  birth- 
place of  father,  birth-place  of  mother,  father's  occupation.  White 
cards  were  used  for  girls  and  colored  cards  for  boys. 
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Resctlts. 

Aboat  one  hundred  children  of  each  age  were  taken,  the  small 

variation  from  this  number  V>einir  shown  in  column  JVof  the  tables  I 

tt}  XL     The  method  explained  above  necessitated  tests  one  to  three 

inclusive  being  taken  at  a  different  time  from  the  remainder.     Some 

of  the  children,  having  taken  one  portion  pf  the  tests,  were  absent 

at  the  time  the  other  tests  were  taken,  thus  causing  the  number  to 

fall  slightly  below  one  hundred  in  some  instances.     The  results  for 

each  age  were  averaged  into  one  final  result  by  taking  the  median 

;i  -*- 1 
value'  according  to  the  formula  -  ^— .      The  justifiableness   of    this 

method  will  be  shown  later  both  by  data  and  curves. 

Fkchxeb  has  proposed  the  use  of  the  median  or  central  valoe, 
whose  iK>sition  in  the  series  of  separate  results  arranged  accordiDg 

to  size  is  given  by   — — .     That  is,  if  all  the  results  are  to  be  ar- 

ranged  in  the  order  of  their  size,  the  median  will  be  just  in  the 
middle.  Since  with  finite  units  of  measurements  there  will  be  a 
number  of  results  having  the  same  value  around  the  middle,  the 
value  will  be  determined  by  interpolation.  The  importance  of  the 
use  of  the  median  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  involves  no  assumption  in 
regard  to  the  distribution  of  the  separate  deviations. 

In  order  to  get  an  expression  for  the  homogeneity  of  my  results 
the  mean  variation  was  calculated  for  each  age.  This  same  calcula- 
tion was  also  made  for  boys  and  girls  separately  in  all  the  tests  except 
the  first  three,  viz :  muscle-sense,  color-sensitiveness  and  force  of 
suggestion.  After  the  record-cards  were  completely  filled  out  with 
th(»  data  desired,  they  were  returned  to  the  teachers  of  the  respective 
rooms,  who  were  asked  to  mark  each  name  by  a  figure  1,  2  or  3  ac- 
cording to  what  she  judged  the  child's  general  mental  ability  to  be, 
marking  the  bright  ones  1,  those  of  average  ability  2  and  the  dull 
ones  with  a  figure  JJ.  The  aim  of  this  was  to  get  the  relation  between 
the  general  mental  ability  and  the  respective  tests.  The  tests  were 
taken  from  January  17th  to  April  Ist,  1894. 

Test  (1):   Muscle-sense. 

The  results  for  this  test  are  shown  in  table  I  and  the  accompany- 
ing charts  I  and  II,  giving  in  graphic  form  the  results  as  given  in 
columns  7>,  7^,   G  and  MVoi  the  table.     Sensitiveness  to  weight 


'  ScHii'TruE,  On  thf  ndjHfitmtfnt  of  simple  psychological  measurements^  Psjch.  Rev, 
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was  not  so  delicate  as  was  supposed  when  the  apparatus  was  made, 
and  consequently  a  series  of  ten  weights ,  varying  two  grams  each, 
from  828^  to  100«,  was  insufficient  to  include  all  of  the  younger 
children.  In  all  ages,  except  fourteen  and  fifteen,  one  or  more  chil- 
dren were  found  whose  sensitiveness  to  weight-differences  did  not 
fall  within  the  scope  of  my  apparatus,  viz.  18^  variance  from  the 
standard  weighing  82^.  In  calculating  column  D  of  table  I,  all 
data  including  those  in  which  all  ten  were  said  to  be  alike  in  weight 
were  used.  In  order  to  correct  this  error  of  apparatus,  the  per  cent, 
of  data  in  which  all  ten  weights  were  reported  as  being  alike  was 
calculated  for  each  age.  To  obtain  a  correct  estimate  of  the  dis- 
crimination to  weight  for  each  age,  the  columns  D  and  P  must 
be  considered  together  ;  that  is,  the  results  for  this  sense  give  the 
wrong  impression,  unless  both  of  the  columns  be  considered, in  con- 
junction. The  figures  at  the  left  of  the  chart  indicate  the  threshold 
for  discrimination  to  weight  in  grams.  The  figures  found  in  col- 
umns P,  PB  and  P6  of  table  I  represent  in  per  cent,  the  number 
of  children  who  picked  out  all  ten  weights  as  being  exactly  alike, 
distinguishing  no  difference  whatever  in  their  respective  weights. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  sensitiveness  varies  inversely  as  the  size 
of  the  least  perceptible  difference.  For  example,  the  least  percepti- 
ble differences  for  the  ages  6  and  7  are  14. 8*^  and  13.0«^  respectively  ; 
the  threshold  for  0  yr«*.  bears  to  that  for  7  yrs.  the  relation  |J^,  but 
the  sensitiveness  for  0  vrs.  is  greater  than  that  for  7  yrs.,  the  relation 
being  -J-JJ.  In  general  it  is  convenient  to  indicate  the  sensitiveness 
by  the  reciprocal  of  the  least  perceptible  difference,  thus,  yj^,  y^^, 
etc.  On  the  chart,  the  higher  the  line  the  greater  the  least  percep- 
tible difference  but  the  smaller  the  sensitiveness.  Ages  are  marked 
along  the  axis  of  abscissas  at  the  bottom  of  the  chart. 

The  results  show  a  gradual  increase  in  ability  to  discriminate,  from 
the  ages  of  6  to  13.  At  0,  the  worst  year  of  any  for  discrimination, 
the  least  perceptible  difference  was  14.8«,  with  38;*:  of  non-discrimi- 
nations ;  at  13  years  only  5.48  with  2f^  of  non-discriminations. 
After  13  there  was  a  gradual  falling  off  of  6.8*^,  none  failing  to  dis- 
criminate, and  then  another  gain  till  at  17  it  was  5.8'»'  with  \^  of 
non-discriminations,  lioys  and  girls,  considered  together,  gradually 
increase  in  ability,  but  when  they  are  considered  separately,  marked 
differences  of  sex  appear.  At  6  there  is  the  large  difference  of  3.8«f  in 
discriminative  ability  in  favor  of  the  boys.  At  7  they  have  the  same 
ability.  From  this  on,  they  gain  with  equal  pace  to  the  year  13  with 
the  exception  of  the  abrupt  fulling  off  for  boys  at  11.     From  13  to  17 
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the  difference  in  ability  again  becomes  manifest  in  favor  of  boys.  In 
general  it  may  be  said  tbat.the  superiority  of  boys  in  sensitiveness  to 
differences  in  weight  increases  with  age,  irregularities  being  notice- 
able, however,  from  6  to  7  and  from  12  to  14. 

It  is  interesting  in  this  connection  to  notice  the  relation  between 
the  general  curve,  chart  I,  and  the  curve  of  mean  variation  for  the 
same  test,  chart  II.  There  seems  to  be  a  general  agreement  through- 
out between  the  main  curve  for  discrimination  and  the  curve  for 


Table  I. 

Musdtsenst. 

Agt. 

D 

P 

MV 

-B 

PB 

G 

PG 

N 

NB 

KG 

6 

14.8 

38 

5.2 

J  3.0 

26 

16.8 

49 

87 

42 

45 

7 

13.6 

36 

4.4 

13.2 

36 

13.2 

40 

92 

50 

42 

8 

•  11.4 

30 

4.6 

12.2 

35 

11.0 

28 

92 

46 

46 

9 

10.0 

20 

4.4 

10.2 

23 

10.0 

17 

95 

48 

47 

10 

8.8 

12 

4.4 

8.6 

12 

9.2 

12 

91 

49 

42 

11 

8.6 

6 

3.8 

10.2 

5 

7.6 

6 

89 

42 

47 

12 

7.2 

3 

3.0 

7.6 

0 

7.6 

6 

101 

53 

48 

13 

5.4 

2 

3.0 

60 

5 

5.6 

0 

102 

44 

58 

14 

5.6 

0 

3.0 

5.2 

0 

7.2 

0 

100 

47 

53 

15 

6.8 

0 

2.2 

6.2 

0 

7.2 

0 

100 

49 

51 

16 

6.6 

1 

2.4 

6.0 

2 

6.8 

2 

87 

48 

39 

17 

5.8 

1 

2.6 

6,0 

0 

6.4 

2 

91 

47 

44 

Z>,  least  perceptible  difference  in  grama.    (?,  least  perceptible  difference  for  f^ls. 
P,  per  cent,  of  data  showing  no  discrim-    PG,  per  cent,  of  girls  showing  no  dis- 

ination.  |      crimination. 

MV,  statistical  moan  variation.  N,  number  of  children. 

B,  least  perceptible  difference  for  bojs.     NB.  number  of  boys. 
PB,  per  cent,  of  boys  showing  no  dis-    NG,  number  of  girls. 

crimination.  I 

mean  variation.  When  discriminative  ability  decreases,  between  any 
two  successive  ages,  the  variation  decreases  for  the  corresponding 
period.  On  the  whole,  however,  variation  decreases  with  advance  in 
age.  At  the  age  of  7,  where  a  falling  off  in  sensitiveness  is  indicated 
in  the  main  curve  for  discrimination,  the  mean  variationls  decreased. 
Also  during  the  years  from  12  to  14  the  variation  is  stationary,  these 
too,  being  years  during  which  the  child  lost  in  his  ability  to  discrim- 
inate, as  shown  by  chart  I.  Apparently  during  these  years  develop- 
ment has  been  arrested  and  consequently  those  influences  removed 
which  would  cause  variation  in  the  results  of  different  children.  At 
15,  when  the  discrimination  was  relatively  poor,  the  mean  variation 
was  very  small. 
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In  SQch  poiifti^  "dif*  Tosaoi  TariBnar  thri'V^  jorm^  lic^^t  upon  tbi^e 
years  where  diTer£!eiieief>  anfi  ahnnn  hbuire^  cironr.  M^rkod  ohangos 
in  the  cnrre  f co-  TKrmrinii  fpniuQ  indirAU-  -csssqaI  h^torv^gt'noity  in 
data  at  that  poizti.  SneiL  rennhf  im^iieMioiiAKy  represent  ohangos 
in  growth. 
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Fig.  6.   Chart  I. 

Boys  and  ffirls. 

Boys. 

Olrla. 
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Test  (2) :  SensUivenem  to  eoUr-fiiff^.rtn^'i'. 
The  resalts  of  this  test  are  recorded  io  uMm  II  t^iA  o-,-,^.^ 
IV.     The  same  general  rules  apply  h«»*  ••  ^  *•  if  , .  • :. 
vioufl  test.    The  two  columns  J>  •«*  ^  «*  ***»llK:. . .    . 
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sidered  in  conjanction,  because  the  scale  of  shades  was  insufficient  to 
admit  of  discrimination  of  difference  in  color  by  all  children.  As  in 
the  previous  test  the  figures  in  column  P,  PJB  and  PG  indicate  the 
per  cent,  of  children  of  the  respective  ages,  who  said  all  the  colors 
were  exactly  alike,  discriminating  no  difference  in  shade.  The 
numbers  on  the  left,  by  which  the  solid  line  is  to  be  interpreted,  indi- 
cate the  number  of  colors  picked  out  as  being  exactly  alike.  The 
ages  are  indicated  at  the  bottom  of  the  chart  on  the  axis  of  abscissas. 
'  Ability  to  distinguish  different  shades  of  the  same  color  increases 
with  age.  As  a  rule,  at  7  marked  irregularities  occur  in  all  the 
curves  which  require  mental  action  or  discrimination.  These  irregu- 
larities will  bo  spoken  of  more  fully  later  on. 


T/Bl.F,  II. 

Sensitiveness 

to  color-differences. 

Age. 

I> 

P 

MV        B\/ 

PB 

G^ 

PG 

.V 

NB 

SG 

6 

9.6 

57 

1.8         8.3 

61 

9.6 

62 

90 

45 

45 

7 

9.0 

49 

2.1         8.3 

48 

9.6 

50 

94 

50 

44 

8 

8.3 

44 

2  3         9.6 

61. 

7.0 

39 

90 

44 

46 

9 

6.3 

23 

2.2         6.1 

24^ 

6.6  j 

22 

95 

45 

50 

10 

6.4 

11 

1.9         6.0 

16 

5.2  J 

5 

91 

48 

43 

11 

5.4 

4 

1.7         6.0 

9 

4.9   1 

0 

89 

41 

48 

12 

6.1 

3 

1.5         4.8 

2 

5.1 

4 

101 

53 

48 

13 

4.6 

4 

1.7         6.2 

9 

^•^ 

0 

102 

44 

58 

14 

4.7 

3 

:.4         4.8 

7 

4.6/ 

0 

101 

47 

54 

15 

4.4 

1 

1.1         4.1 

0 

4.6] 

2 

100 

49 

51 

16 

4.3 

1 

1.3         4.3 

0 

4.01 

2 

87 

48 

39 

17 

3.9 

3 

1.4         4.0 

6 

4.9 

1 

91 

47 

44 

I)  .^  least  perceptible  difference  in  color  G^  least  i>erceptible  difference  for  girls. 

in  nnnilx^r  of  shades.  PO,  i>er  cent  of  data  of  girls  sliowisg  w 

P,  per  cent,  of  data  showing  no  dLscrini-  discrimination. 

ination.  X^  niinil>er  of  children. 

J/,  statistical  moan  variation.  XB,  number  of  boys. 

-B,  lea;?t  perceptible  difference  for  l)oys.  NG,  niiml^er  of  girls. 
PBy  iK»r  cent,  of  data  of  boys  sliowing 

no  discrimination. 

In  this  test  the  advantage  is  slightly  in  favor  of  the  girls.  The 
curves  cross  and  re-cross  so  frequently,  however,  that  no  very  pbdn 
statement  as  to  comparison  of  sexes  can  be  given.  The  boys  start  at 
6  with  the  advantage  of  the  girls,  but  at  17  the  girls. take  the  lead. 
By  making  a  general  average  of  all  ages  for  all  the  boys  and  all  the 
girls,  the  advantage  of  girls  over  boys  is  only  one-tenth  of  the  differ- 
ence between  the  successive  shades.     Yet,  girls  have  the  additional 
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age  in  that  only  18.7^  of  the  girls  failed  to  discriminate  at  all, 
:2.3  ^  of  the  boys  failed  in  so  doing.  This  throws  the  final 
;  somewhat  in  favor  of  the  girls.     The  curve  of  this  sense, 
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Fig.  8.    Chart  III. 


1)03^8  and  girls. 

Doys. 

Girla. 


Fig.  9.     Chart  IV. 
Statistical  mean  variation. 


!,  shows  the  most  gradual  increase  in  discriminative  ability  of 
rked  out  and  it  will  also  be  noted  that  the  same  general  regu- 
n  decrease  of  variation  is  shown  in  chart  IV,  with  a  slight 
nee  at  13,  due  probably  to  puberty. 


/ 


Test  (3):  Force  of  suggestion. 

re  continually  translating  sensations  gained  from  one  sense 
ms  of  another  sense.  In  walking,  or  reaching  for  articles  in 
k,  we  always  imagine  how  things  ought  to  look  and  then 
e  these  ideas  of  sight  into  muscle  sensations  in  guiding  our 
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muscles.  In  reaching  for  the  door-knob  with  closed  eyes  one  always 
gaides  his  hand  by  translating  how  the  extended  hand  looks  into  how 
it  should  feel.  The  experiments  of  this  test  were  taken  with  a  view 
to  measuring  the  influence  of  the  interpretation  given  by  one  sense 
on  the.  decision  of  another  sense,  the  result  being  expressed  as  a  func- 
tion of  the  age. 

The  results  obtained  are  recorded  in  table  III  and  charts  V  and 
VI.  In  considering  the  results,  columns  D  and  P,  B  and  PB,  0 
and  PG  of  table  II  have  to  be  taken  together  as  in  the  two  preced- 


Table  III. 

Fbrce  of  suggestion. 

Age. 

n 

P 

MV 

B 

PB 

G 

PG 

N 

NB 

NG 

6 

42.0 

36 

17.0 

43.5 

37 

42.5 

36 

92 

45 

47 

7 

45.0 

37 

15.5 

43.5 

35 

43.5 

39 

95 

60 

45 

8 

47.5 

27 

13.5 

45.0 

27 

49.5 

36 

92 

46 

46 

9 

50  0 

36 

10.5 

60.0 

38 

49.5 

35 

94 

47 

47 

10 

43.5 

23 

12.5 

40.0 

18 

44.0 

27 

91 

49 

42 

11 

40.0 

22 

11.5 

38.5 

11 

40.0 

14 

91 

43 

48 

12 

40.5 

15 

9.0 

380 

12 

41.0 

18 

103 

54 

49 

13 

38.0 

8 

9.0 

37.0 

8 

38.0 

9 

103 

45 

58 

14 

34.5 

7 

9.5 

31.0 

8 

33.5 

2 

100 

47 

53 

16 

35.0 

12 

10.5 

33.0 

2 

38.0 

20 

100 

49 

51 

16 

34.5 

6 

10.0 

32.0 

5 

38.5 

7 

86 

47 

39 

n 

27.0 

5 

12.0 

25.0 

1 

31.0 

10 

84 

43 

41 

H^  force  of  sujjfgestion,  in  grams.  .  G^  force  of  suggestion  for  girls,  in  grams. 

P,  per  cent,  of  data  in  which  the  force  of !  PG,  per  cent  of  data  for  girls  in  which  the 

suggestion  exceeded  65  grams.  ,      force  of  suggestion  exceeded  65  grama. 

MV^  statistical  mean  variation.  '  N,  number  of  children. 

B,  force  of  suggestion  for  boys,  in  grams.    |  -.V^,  number  of  boys. 
PB.  per  cent  of  data  for  boys  in  which  the    NG,  number  of  girls. 

force  of  suggestion  exceeds  65  grams. 


ing  tests.  The  figures  of  columns  -P,  PB  and  PG  of  table  III  in- 
dicate the  per  cent,  of  data  in  which  the  extremes  of  the  series  of 
fourteen  blocks  were  picked  out  as  of  the  same  weight  as  the  respec- 
tive standards  to  be  compared.  The  figures  at  the  left  of  the  chart 
indicate  in  grams  the  amount  of  error  made  in  estimating  the  differ- 
ences in  weight  between  the  large  and  small  blocks.  Ages  are  marked 
at  the  bottom  of  the  chait.  As  explained  under  apparatus  for  test 
(3),  the  large  and  small  blocks  were  both  exactly  alike  in  weight,  but, 
owing  to  the  difference  in  size,  the  child's  judgment  as  to  what  the 
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fclods  sbooU  irc^i  by  mnsde-seDse  wju^  so  inflncnooil  by  tho  $n^gc>^ 
tioofromthecjeitf  to  what  their  reUtive  weight  shonlil  be  if  jud^^c^l 
from  sight,  that  e.  g.  at  6  they  thought  there  wa5  a  difference  of  4*^^ 
beCweoi  them.  In  addition  to  this,  in  80^  of  the  dat4i  more  diifeivnoe 
between  them  than  could  be  measure^i  bv  the  limits  of  mv 


Fig.  10.    Chart  V. 

Boys  and  ffirl*. 

Roys. 

Girls. 


Fig.  11.    Chart  VI. 
Statistical  mean  vjiriati(»n. 


fourteen  weights,  viz :  65*.    At  7  they  wito  inrtiuiHMMl  by  the  suj^ffeH- 
tkm  of  right  even  more  than  at  0.     At  7  tliey  nia«li'  a  <lifT<^rencc  of  ' 
between  the  blocks  while  37rt:  said  there  was  more  ^liffercnce^in  their 
napective  weights  than  my  weights  wouM  measure,  viz  :  ^»J  • 
bflnence  of  the  suggestion  gradually  increased,  roacl»>"ff  its  ma    - 
■mm  at  9  where  the  averaufo  (^hiid  thought  tlierc    waH  a  «  i   <*  * 
trf  50«  which  is  almost  as  much  as  the  weight  of  tbc^   ^1^<'*«''  *''*''"" 
via:    55».      In  addition    to  this,   at   7,  still    iiO'/    i"'*^''J^"j^ 
^■^■^»jee  larger  than  65^   which  was  the  limit  of   my  ten  . 
•to  17  this  influence  gradually  decreased,  the  maJ*cle-Heiis«  gradually 
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learning  to  correct  the  suggestion  given  by  sight  as  to  what  the 
relative  weight  should  be.  At  17  the  large  difference  of  27«  in 
weight  was  made  between  the  two  blocks  while  still  5^  were  found 
whose  error  of  judgment  fell  beyond  the  limits  of  measurement. 
As  seen  in  columns  JB^  FJB,  G  and  JPG  of  table  III  and  also 
as  seen  in  curves  on  chart  V  a  marked  difference  may  be  noted 
between  boys  and  girls.  Boys,  being  influenced  more  by  the 
suggestion,  are  slightly  worse  at  6  than  girls  ;  at  7  both  are  equal ; 
but  thereafter  girls  are  considerably  worse  than  boys  with  one 
exception  at  9,  where  the  girls  and  boys  may  again  be  said  to  be 
the  same  since  the  difference  is  only  one-half  a  gram.  The  deflection 
of  the  curve  at  age  14  from  its  general  trend  is  again  noticeable, 
that  of  the  girls  being  most  marked.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  the 
child  grows  worse  from  6  to  9  because  at  6  he  has  not  yet  learned  to 
compare,  and  that  as  he  learns  gradually  to  judge  of  a  thing  from 
more  aspects  than  one,  or,  in  other  words,  learns  to  interpret  one 
sense  by  another,  the  force  of  the  suggestion  given  by  the  eye  to  the 
muscle  increases  until  at  9  he  has  come  to  the  age  of  experience 
enough  to  see  that  things  are  not  always  what  they  seem.  Conse- 
quently at  this  age  he  begins  to  correct  misleading  influences  bear- 
ing upon  him.  This  error  can  never  be  wholly  eliminated,  for  in  all 
my  experiments  on  old  as  well  as  young,  I  have  found  no  one  who 
was  not  subject  to  the  illusion.  The  small  one  was  universally  chosen 
as  the  heavier  of  the  two  and  not  infrequently  was  it  judged  to  be 
more  than  twice  as  heavy,  even  by  adults.  All  those  who  judged 
that  there  was  more  difference  in  weight  between  the  two  blocks 
than  65* — the  limit  of  my  test — it  will  be  easily  seen,  made  the 
smaller  one  more  than  Ave  times  as  heavy  as  the  larger  one.  Refer- 
ence to  column  P,  table  III,  age  7,  shows  that  at  that  age  37 ji  gave 
the  judgment  that  the  large  one  weighed  15^  or  less  while  the  small 
one  weighed  80*  or  more.  Since  16*^  and  80*  were  the  lightest  and 
heaviest  blocks  respectively  in  my  series  of  fourteen,  and,  since  so 
many  picked  out  these  two  extremes,  it  is  highly  probable  that  quite 
a  number  would  have  made  a  much  greater  difference  than  65' 
between  the  weights. 

The  blocks,  of  course,  are  seen  bisf ore  being  lifted  and  immediately 
upon  seeing  them  one  judges  by  sight  that  the  larger  one  ought  to  be 
much  the  heavier.  However,  upon  lifting  and  receiving  about  the 
same  sensation  in  weight  from  both  we  are  immediately  led  to  reverse 
our  decision  and  judge  the  smaller  one  to  be  the  heavier. 
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On  the  whole,  variation  decreases  with  advance  in  age.  In  the 
main  curve,  chart  V,  the  child  becomes  worse  in  his  judgment  from 
6  to  9.  In  variation,  chart  VI,  he  becomes  better.  In  the  main 
curve  at  9  he  becomes  better.  In  variation  curve  he  becomes  worse. 
At  ten  the  variation  again  becomes  subject  to  the  more  general  law, 
however,  of  decrease  with  age.  The  particular  law,  however,  that 
for  short  periods  in  the  development  where  ability  increases  variation 
increases,  is  substantiated  by  a  large  proportion  of  cases  in  each  curve 
which  represent  a  larger  proportion  of  mental  activity. 


Test  (4)  :    Voluntary  motor  ability. 

In  column  T  of  table  IV  are  recorded  the  number  of  taps  the 
average  child  can  make  in  five  seconds  for  the  respective  ages.     The 
results  are  given  in  graphic  form  in  charts  VII  and  VIII.     The 
ages  are  marked  along  the  axis  of  abscissas,  and  the  figures  to  the 
left  along  the  axis  of  ordi nates  represent  the  number  of  taps  made 
in  five  seconds.     JB  and  G  of  the  same  table  are  the  averages  for 
boys  and  girls  respectively.    The  average  child  at  6  years  taps  20.8 
times  in  five  seconds.    From  6  there  is  a  gradual  increase  until  the 
age  12,  reaching  at  that  age  a  rapidity  of  29.9  taps  in  five  seconds. 
At  13,  however,  this  is  lowered  to  28.9  taps  in  five  seconds.    From 
this  there  is  the  gradual  increase  again,  reaching  the  maximum  at  17 
with  a  rate  of  tapping  amounting  to  33.8  taps  in  five  seconds.    The 
data,  when  calculated  for  boys  and  girls  separately,  show  throughout 
a  higher  rate  of  tapping  for  boys  than  for  girls.     Boys  at  6  tap  21 
times  while  girls  tap  only  19.7  times  in  the  five  seconds.     As  the 
increase  in  ability  goes  on,  boys  always  excel  in  about  the  same  pro- 
portion except  at  14  and  17  where  the   difference  is  much  more 
apparent'     Both  fall  off  considerably  from  12  to  13.     At  thirteen 
however,  the  boys  regain  their  lost  footing  and  begin  to  increase 
again  as  rapidly  as  they  did  before  12.    The  girls,  however,  continue 
to  lose  until  14  before  beginning  to  gain  again.     From  16  to  17  they 
fall  oflE  once  more.     The  divergence  in  this  as  well  as  the  preceding 
curves  at  the  period  from  12  to  14  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  effects 
of  puberty.     This  would  contradict   somewhat   the    statement   of 
BuBNHAM*  who  says  that   at  puberty  there  is  a  great   increase  of 


^Bbtan,  On  (ke  development  of  voluntary  motor  ability,  Am.   Jour.  Psych.,  1893  V 
173. 
*  BuBKHAlf,  7%e  study  of  adolescence^  Fed.  Sem.,  1892  I  181. 
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vitality  and  energy  and  also  greater  mental  activity.  The  former  is 
undoubtedly  true  but  whether  the  latter  is  a  justifiable  conclnsioii 
therefrom  is  very  doubtful.  My  curves  throughout  rather  seem  to 
justify  the  opinion  of  Lange'  that  physical  development  takes  up 
the  strength  and  thus  retards  the  mental  development. 


Table 

IV. 

Voluntary  motor  ability. 

Agt. 

T 

MV 

h 

MV 

> 
G 

MV' 

N 

XB 

XG 

6 

20.8 

2.4 

21.0 

2.5 

19.7 

2.5 

98 

49 

49 

7 

22.6 

2.9 

22.8 

2.7 

21.2 

2.6 

98 

50 

48 

8 

24.4 

2.9 

24.9 

3,4 

23.9 

2.2 

96 

49 

47 

9 

26.4 

2.5 

25.8 

2.5 

25.0 

2.9 

99 

60 

49 

10 

27.0 

2.8 

27.7 

2.6 

26.9 

2.8 

97 

60 

47 

11 

290 

3.3 

29.7 

3.2 

27.8 

3.0 

101 

50 

61 

12 

29.9 

?.3 

30.3 

3.1 

29.6 

3.0 

106 

56 

50 

13 

28.9 

2.8 

29.8 

3.0 

28.1 

3.3 

110 

59 

51 

14 

30.0 

3.6 

31.2 

3.2 

28.0 

3.4 

104 

50 

54 

15 

31.1 

3.0 

31.3 

2.6 

29.8 

3.2 

101 

51 

60 

16 

32.1 

3.3 

33.0 

3.0 

31.8 

3.4 

87 

48 

39 

17 

33.8 

2.9 

35.0 

2.4 

31.5 

2.3 

91 

47 

44 

7,  nuni1>or  of  tap?  in  flvo  seconds. 

J/r,  (*tntistical  mean  variation. 

B,  numlHT  of  tajw  for  bovs. 

M  P.  statistical  moan  variation  for  boys. 

(r,  number  of  tajie  for  girls. 


MV^  statistical  mean  Yariation  for  girls. 
Nf  number  of  children. 
XBf  number  of  boys. 
XG^  number  of  girls. 


However  that  may  be,  for  some  cause  or  other,  the  children  must 
have  labored  under  some  disadvantage  in  almost  all  my  tests  at  the 
period  alwut  13.  Bryan's  cliildren'  labored  under  some  similar  dif- 
ficulty at  about  18.  The  individual  rate  of  tapping  varied  from  14 
taps  in  five  seconds  by  a  couple  of  children  6  years  old  to  45  taps  ix 
iivo  seconds  by  a  boy  IT  years  of  age/  The  average  Tariations  foi 
each  asjo  can  be  t»eeu  by  referring  to  table  IV  and  chart  VIIL 


^  L.\NOiiiU  r}tfr  tiw  hiturif;  I'i^rkommende  C'fochf  von  <ier  langsamem  vacf  man^tihaftn 
syrMf«>'i  Kituic'd'ri'j  d^r  Kindt^r,  Zi.  Tsyoh.  Phys.  Sinn.,  1S93  YTl  9S. 

«  Am.  Jour.  Psyoli.  ISiH  V  204  charts  I  to  V. 

'  No  stt  amplitutlo  of  movement  was  given,  thus  allowing  the  ^tdld  Id  cfaooae  thftl 
Ivst  ndapuxi  to  mpiiiity  for  himself  Amplitude  of  DioTement,  how«f«r,  OMkiH  no 
5iHvi:il  dilTorvuoe  in  rapidity :  of.  Brtax.  V.-Ihutary  mo&>r  oMIilyL  Am.  Joor.  P^jdi^ 
1S;»3  V  1^0.  i:^. 
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Fio.  12.    Chart  VII. 

Boys  and  girls. 

Boys. 


Girls. 


/J  Jf         ^'f 


Fio.  13.    Chart  VIII. 

Statistical  mean  variation. 
Statistical  mean  variation  for  boys. 
Statistical  mean  variation  for  fftrls. 


The  mean  variations  for  the  total  result  of  boys  and  girls  combinec 
were  calculated  as  well  as  for  boys  and  girls  separately,  and  ar< 
found  recorded  in  columns  MV,  MV  and  MV"  respectively,  i 
graphic  presentation  of  the  same  is  also  given  in  chart  VIIL 
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TESt  (6):  Fatigue. 

After  tapping  for  45  seconds  fatigue  entered  into  the  results  very 
noticeably.  Column  jPof  table  V  gives  the  per  cent,  of  loss  between 
the  rapidity  of  tapping  for  the  first  5  and  that  for  the  last  5  of  45 
seconds.  Columns  B  and  O  give  the  same  calculation  for  boys  and 
girls  respectively.  MV  denotes  the  amount  of  deviation  of  each 
result  from  the  general  average  while  MV  and  M  V"  indicate  the 
same  for  boys  and  girls  respectively.     The  same  results  are  to  be 

Table  Y. 
Fatigue. 

Age  F  MV  B  MT  G  MT  N  NB  yo 

6  21.4  8.1  22.8  9.4  21.3  1.0  98  49  49 

7  21.0  8.9  22.5  9.7  20.2  6.7  98  50  48 

8  24.0  7.3  24.7  8.3  23.3  7.1  96  49  47 

9  21.0  7.1  22.5  6.7  20.7  7.8  99  60  49 

10  22.0  7.5  f2.1  .      7.8  19.0  7.1  97  50  47 

11  20.0  6.2  20.3  6.5  18.0  5.5  101  60  51 

12  16.0  6.3  18.0  6.0  14.0  6.7  106  56  60 

13  14.5  6.4  15.8  6.7  14.7  5.8  110  59  51 

14  14.0  6.5  ^7.8  6.2  12.0  6.1  104  50  64 

15  12.7  5.8  13.8  4.9  11.5  5.7  101  61  50 

16  14.7  5.2  15.3  4.6  11.7  5.6  87  48  39 

17  13.8  5.3  14.5  6.3  13.5  4.3  91  47  44 


F,  per  cent,  of  loss  in  rapidity  of  tap- 
ping ader  tapping  45  seconds. 
MV,  statistical  mean  variation. 
J9,  per  cent  of  loss  in  rapidity  for  boys. 
MV^j  statistical  mean  variation  for  boys. 


O,  per  cent,  of  loss  in  rapidity  for  girls. 
MVj  statistical  mean  variation  for  girls. 
N,  number  of  children. 
NB,  number  of  boys. 
XGf  number  of  girls. 


found  in  graphic  form  in  charts  IX  and  X.  Ages  are  marked  at 
the  bottom.  The  figures  to  the  left  of  the  chart  indicate  the  per 
cent,  of  loss  in  rapidity  of  tapping  between  that  of  the  first  five  and 
that  of  the  last  five  seconds.  The  average  child  at  6  loses  21  Afi 
after  tapping  45  seconds.  From  6  to  7  a  slight  gain  is  made,  the 
loss  by  fatigue  being  21^^  at  7.  At  8,  however,  the  effect  of  fatigue 
is  much  more  marked,  this  being  the  age  at  which  the  child  loses 
most  rapidly  ;  here  there  was  a  loss  of  24;^.  After  8  the  fatigue  is 
less  and  less  noticeable  till  the  age  of  15  where  it  was  least  marked, 
being  only  12.7;^.  From  15  to  16  it  again  becomes  more  maiiked,  a 
loss  of  14.7,'*  occurring  at  16  with  a  succeeding  gain  again  at  17, 
where  it  was  13.8^. 

When  these  data  are  calculated  for  boys  and  girls  separately,  it 
becomes  evident  that  girls  tire  more  easily  at  13  than  at  12  while 
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Fio.  14.    Chart  IX. 
Boys  and  slrUi. 


Boys. 
Girls. 
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Fio.  15.    Chart  X. 

Statistical  mean  variation. 
Statistical  mean  variation  for  boys. 
Statistical  mean  variation  for  fsXris. 


for  boys  this  yariance  comes  a  year  later  between  13  and  14.    A«  ui 
almost  all  of  the  charts  representiog  mental  research,  there 
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to  be  a  marked  turn  in  the  life  of  the  child  at  7.  This  divergence 
is  brought  out  very  plainly  also  by  the  mean  variations  shown  in 
chart  X  for  ages  6  and  7. 

Boys  tire  more  quickly  throughout  in  voluntary  movement  than 
girls.  But  the  statement  that  boys  tire  more  aiaUy  than  girls  could 
scarcely  be  made  upon  the  basis  of  my  data  for  it  will  be  remembered 
that  the  rate  of  tapping  by  the  boys,  as  shown  by  table  IV  and 
chart  YII,  was  faster  than  that  by  the  girls.  The  statement  that 
boys  tire  more  easily  is  unwarrantable,  for,  by  averaging  and  com- 
paring the  rate  of  tapping  for  all  boys  and  girls  separately,  it  is 
found  that  the  girls  on  the  w^hole  tap  slower  than  the  boys  who  lose 
but  little  more  than  the  girls  by  fatigue,  leaving  the  balance  in  favor 
of  boys.  The  average  boy,  including  all  ages,  taps  29.4  times  in 
five  seconds,  the  average  girl  taps  26.9  times,  thus  tapping  8.5)( 
slower  than  boys.  The  average  boy,  including  all  ages,  loses  18.1^ 
by  fatigue ;  the  average  girl  loses  16.6;^.  In  other  words,  the  boys 
lose  1.5^  more  by  fatigue  than  girls  and  yet  boys  tap  8.5^  faster  than 
girls.  This  leaves  the  balance  greatly  in  favor  of  boys  when  volon- 
tary  motor  ability  and  fatigue  are  considered  together. 

Test  (6):  Weight. 
Column  W  of  table  VI  indicates  the  weight  in  pounds  according 


Table  VI. 

1 

Weight 

Age. 

w 

MV 

B 

MV 

G 

Mr 

A 

B 

C 

K 

KB 

SG 

6 

46.0 

4.6 

46.8 

4.4 

44.3 

4.3 

43.3 

46.8 

49.0 

98 

50 

48 

7 

61.0 

4.8 

51.2 

4.7 

50.4 

4.4 

48.3 

61.0 

61.6 

98 

50 

43 

8 

63.0 

6.9 

62.5 

6.0 

53.0 

£.1 

53.3 

53.6 

53.3 

96 

49 

4T 

9 

69.5 

6.2 

60.0 

9.9 

58.8 

6.8 

69.0 

69.0 

61.5 

97 

49 

49 

10 

66.5 

7.7 

68.4 

6.9 

62.7 

7.4 

67.2 

64.6 

66.8 

96 

60 

46 

11 

70.0 

7.8 

70.8 

6.7 

70.0 

6.0 

70.0 

70.0 

66.5 

101 

51 

60 

12 

83.5 

12.3 

82.3 

6.7 

84.5 

11.5 

83.0 

83.3 

87.8 

106 

56 

50 

13 

89.5 

11.6 

88.0 

9.4 

92.0 

10.6 

82.2 

92.3 

86.0 

110 

59 

51 

U 

96.0 

15.4 

91.7 

15.8 

98.0 

13.3 

98.6 

98.8 

90.3 

104 

50 

54 

16 

105.0 

13.7 

110.0 

16.4 

104.0 

10.6 

105.5 

106.0 

105.0 

102 

61 

61 

16 

119.8 

16.4 

127.0 

11.9 

113.0 

11.7 

116.0 

124.6 

118.3 

87 

48 

39 

n 

122.0 

14.9 

130.0 

11.3 

113.7 

15.1 

120.0 

122.8 

126.0 

90 

46 

44 

w, 

weight 

i  in  i)o\mds. 

A, 

weight 

of  bright  children. 

An 

".  statistical  mean  variation. 

B, 

weight 

of  average  children. 

B, 

weight 

of  lx)y 

s. 

0, 

weight  of  duU  children. 

MV'^  statistical  mean  variation  for  boys.    JVJ  number  of  children. 
C,  weight  of  girls.  ■  NBy  number  of  boys. 

MV\  statistical  mean  variation  for  girls.    NO^  number  of  girls. 
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Fio.  16.   Chart  XI. 

'■  Boys  and  girls. 

Boys. 


Girls. 


Fig.  17.    Chart  XII. 

— —  Statistical  mean  variations. 

Statistioai  mean  variation  for  boys. 

Statistioai  mean  variation  for  ifiria. 
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to  age.  The  individaal  weights  were  taken  in  quarter-pounds.  The 
weights  of  boys  and  girls  separately  are  to  be  found  in  columns  JB 
and  6r.  In  chart  XI  the  ages  are  at  the  bottom  and  the  weight  in 
pounds  to  the  left  of  the  chart.  The  figures  at  the  left  of  chart  XII 
indicate  the  variation  in  pounds.  The  average  weight  at  6  years  was 
46  pounds;  this  in  general  increases  with  advance  in  age^  the  weight 
at  17  being  122  pounds.  Certain  differences  are  noticeable  in  the 
relative  rapidity  of  growth  between  different  ages.  Boys  have  their 
most  rapid  growth  between  14  and  16,  increasing  in  weight  18.3 
pounds  between  14  and  15,  and  17  pounds  between  15  and  16,  but 
between  16  and  17  the  increase  in  weight  is  very  slight  indeed,  being 
only  3  pounds.  The  most  rapid  growth  for  girls  occurs  between  11 
and  12,  being  14.5  pounds.  Up  to  the  age  12  boys  and  girls  seem  to 
grow  in  about  the  same  proportions,  boys  being  slightly  heavier  than 
girls.  Between  11  and  12  the  order  is  reversed,  girls  growing  faster 
and  becoming  heavier  than  boys  ;  they  remain  heavier  until  between 
14  and  15.  Between  14  and  15  boys  again  begin  very  rapid  growth 
and  from  then  on  are  much  heavier  than  girls. 

At  the  age  11,  as  shown  in  chart  XI,  the  girls  begin  the  period  of 
most  rapid  growth.  Chart  XII,  showing  the  mean  variation  for 
weight,  indicates  also  a  sudden  rise  in  the  mean  variation  at  that 
time.  In  weight  the  mean  variation  increases  with  advance  in  years. 
The  contrary  was  true  in  the  three  preceding  curves  where  mental 
work  was  involved.  It  will  be  remembered  also,  that  in  the  preced- 
ing curves,  wherever  there  was  a  sudden  decrease  between  two  suc- 
cessive ages  in  ability  to  discriminate,  there  was  a  sudden  decrease 
in  the  mean  valuation  for  the  corresponding  period.  In  these  purely 
physiological  data,  however,  the  opposite  seems  to  be  true.  The 
mean  variation  in  chart  XII  rises  at  the  point  corresponding  to  the 
one  in  chart  XI  where  the  rapid  growth  of  the  girls  begins.  Boys 
in  chart  XI  begin  their  rapid  growth  later  than  girls  and  in  chart 
XII  the  sudden  rise  in  the  mean  variation  for  the  boys  begins  a  year 
later.  From  the  comparison  for  "  bright,"  "  average  "  and  "  dull " 
the  same  negative  conclusion  is  to  be  drawn  as  in  the  following  test. 


Test  (1):  Height, 

The  height  was  taken  in  tenths  of  a  centimeter.  Column  JET  of 
table  VII  is  the  record  of  height,  the  upper  figures  of  each  age  being 
in  inches,  the  lower  in  centimeters  and  tenths.  The  height  of  boys 
and  girls  separately  is  to  be  found  under  JB  and   Q  respectively. 
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The  avei;age  individual  mean  variations  for  all  combined  and  for 
boys  and  girls  separately  are  expressed  in  columns  MVy  MV  and 
MV  respectively.  The  figures  on  the  left  of  chart  XIII  indicate 
the  height  in  centimeters.  Those  at  the  left  of  chart  XIV  indicate 
the  variations  in  centimeters.  The  ages  are  marked  below  in  both 
charts.  Almost  precisely  the  same  laws  appear  here  in  regard  to 
rapidity  of  growth  for  the  different  sexes  as  appeared  in  the  figures 
for  weight.  At  6  the  boys  are  114.6*''"  high,  the  girls  114.0*'"*.  Both 
boys  and  girls  grow  with  about  the  same  rapidity,  the  boys  being  the 
taller,  until  between  11  and  12;  here  the  girls  grow  much  more 
rapidly  and  are  the  taller  until  between  14  and  15,  where  the  boys 
are  taller.  The  girls  become  more  nearly  stationary  in  height  after 
16,  while  boys  make  exceedingly  rapid  progress  from  14  on.  At  17 
the  height  of  boys  was  170.5*^™,  of  girls  108.6'^'".  Just  before  pub- 
erty is  the  period  of  most  rapid  growth  for  girls  while  the  period  of 
most  rapid  growth  falls  later  for  boys,  beginning  at  14. 

The  statemient  has  been  made  by  Porter  that  the  brighter  the 
child  the  taller  he  is.*  Brightness  and  dullness,  however,  in  his  tests 
were  decided  by  examination-grades,  which,  it  is  needless  to  say, 
are  often  very  poor  mental  tests.  In  my*  results  no  such  relation 
could  be  traced.  My  data  are  based  upon  the  judgment  of  the 
teacher  as  to  what  she  considered  to  be  the  general  mental  ability  or 
^^ stand"  of  the  child  as  it  is  sometimes  called.  This  is  really  more 
accurate  than  a  system  of  set  examinations.  The  results  as  tabulated  / 
in  columns  A^  B  and  G  of  table  VII,  represent  the  heights  of  the  ' 
children  graded  according  to  the  judgment  of  the  teacher  under 
whom  they  fell,  A  being  bright,  B  those  of  average  ability,  and  G 
those  who  were  dull  mentally.  In  the  same  results,  when  put  in 
graphic  form,  the  lines  cross  and  re-cross  too  frequently  to  be  of  any 
value  on  such  a  point  except  to  give  the  negative  result  as  disproof 
of  the  statement  referred  to  above. 

The  mean  variations  in  chart  XIV  furnish  one  marked  exception 
in  the  curve  for  boys  to  the  rule  applying  so  well  to  weight  and  even 
still  more  forcibly  corroborated  by  the  next  curve  of  variation  for 
lung  capacity,  chart  XVI.  Chart  XIV  for  variations  in  height  is 
DOt  without  points  verifying  the  rule,  however.  Variations  increase 
in  size  with  advance  in  age.  Following  the  curve  for  girls,  at 
10  and  11,  where  the  period  of  very  rapid  growth  begins  to  show 
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Tablb  VII. 

. 

Height. 

. 

Age.    H 

MV 

B 

MV 

G 

MV 

A 

B 

0 

N 

KB  NG 

45.4 

1.6 

45.0 

1.6 

44.9 

1.4 

44.2 

45.2 

45.6 

6 

115.4 

3.9 

114.5 

3.9 

114.0 

3.6 

113.8 

114.8 

116.8 

98 

60 

48 

47.3 

1.6 

47.1 

1.6 

46.9 

1.6 

47.4 

46.8 

47.6 

7 

120.2 

4.0 

119.8 

4.0 

119.1 

3.5 

120.5 

119.0 

121.0 

98 

50 

48 

49.3 

2.0 

48.9 

1.8 

48.4 

1.8 

48.5 

48.4 

48.2 

8 

126.2 

4.9 

124.2 

4.4 

123.0 

4.4 

123.3 

122.8 

122.3 

96 

49 

47 

51.2 

2.1 

51.2 

2.0 

60.8 

1.8 

51.0 

60.9 

60.9 

9 

130.2 

6.3 

130.2 

5.1 

129.0 

4.6 

129.4 

129.2 

129.3 

97 

49 

48 

53.0 

2.0 

53.0 

1.7 

52.8 

2.1 

62.9 

53.0 

53.0 

10 

134.6 

4.9 

134.6 

4.3 

134.0 

6.2 

134.4 

134.6 

134.6 

96 

50 

4e 

55.9 

2.4 

55.9 

2.0 

64.6 

2.2 

65.1 

54.9 

65.9 

11 

142.0 

6.0 

142.0 

60 

138.6 

6.6 

140.0 

139.4 

143.7 

101 

51 

50 

673 

2.4 

57.0 

2.2 

67.9 

2.6 

57.6 

67.3 

59.0 

12 

145.5 

6.1 

144.8 

6.6 

147.1 

6.3 

146.2 

145.5 

150.0 

106 

56 

50 

59.9 

2.6 

58.8 

2.2 

60.4 

2.3 

58.0 

60.5 

58.8 

13 

151.0 

6.4 

149.4 

6.6 

153.4 

6.8 

147.2 

153.8 

149.3 

110 

51 

69 

60.9 

3.2 

59.3 

3.4 

61.4 

2.8 

61.1 

60.7 

60.4 

14 

154.7 

8.1 

150.6 

8.7 

155.9 

7.1 

165.2 

164.2 

153.3 

104 

50 

54 

62.7 

2.9 

62.8 

3.2 

62.5 

2.1 

64.5 

62.6 

62.2 

16 

159.2 

7.4 

159.6 

8.0 

158.8 

5.3 

163.8 

159.0 

158.0 

103 

51 

51 

64.9 

2.4 

65.7 

2.2 

62.5 

2.1 

65  0 

65.5 

65.0 

16 

1648 

6.0 

167.0 

5.4 

158.8 

5.2 

165.1 

166.3 

165.2 

87 

48 

39 

65.6 

2.3 

67.1 

1.3 

63.6 

1.9 

66.5 

65.6 

65.2 

IT 

166.6 

5.9 

170.6 

3.2 

161.6 

4.7 

169.0 

166.6 

165.6 

91 

47 

44 

Upper  figures  are  inches ;  lower  figures 

are  centimeters. 
H^  height. 
ifFj   statistical  mean   variation   for  total 

result 
B,  height  of  boys. 

MV^  statistical  mean  variation  for  boys. 
G?,  height  of  girls. 


MV^  statistical  mean  variation  for  girls. 
Ay  height  of  bright  children. 

B,  height  of  average  children. 

C,  height  of  dull  children. 
Ny  number  of  children. 
NB,  number  of  boys. 
NGy  number  of  girls. 


itself,  the  variation  rises  rapidly.  At  12,  after  the  most  rapid  sec- 
tion of  increased  rate  of  growth  is  completed,  the  yariation  falls. 
With  the  exception  of  the  one  point  at  14,  chart  XIV,  which  is  prob- 
ably due  to  puberty,  the  curve  of  variations  gradually  decreases  with 
the  corresponding  decrease  in  rapidity  of  growth,  shown  in  chart 
XIII.     The  curve  for  boys  contradicts  the  rule.     There  is  no  evident 
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caase  for  the  sadden  fall  in  variation  from  0  to  10  and  again  at  14. 
The  curve,  instead  of  rising  with  the  rapid  growth  shown  in  chart 
Xllly  falls  rapidly  till  the  age  17. 


Fio.  IB.   Chart  XIII. 

— Boys  and  girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 


19  77  72  TT 

Fio.  M.    Chart  XIV. 

Statistical  mean  variation. 
Statistical  mean  variations  for  bojrs. 
Statistical  mean  variations  for  girls. 
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Test  (8):  Lung-capacity. 

The  figures  in  column  LC  oi  table  VIII  indicate  the  lung-capacity 
for  the  corresponding  ages  given  in  the  first  column.  The  upper 
figures  of  each  age  represent  the  number  of  cubic  inches  ;  the  lower 
figures  represent  the  number  of  cubic  centimeters.  These  results  are 
also  placed  in  graphic  form  in  chart  XV,  the  figures  at  the  left  indi- 
cating the  number  of  cubic  centimeters,  those  at  the  bottom  indicat- 
ing the  ages. 

Table  VIII. 

Lang-capacity. 


Agt 

J.  LC 

MV 

B 

MV 

G 

MV 

A 

B 

C 

N 

2iB  XO 

62.0 

9.7 

66.0 

9.6 

60.0 

9.5 

52.3 

61.3 

49.0 

6 

832 

166 

896 

152 

800 

152 

837 

821 

784 

94 

49  46 

63.0 

11.8 

66.0 

11.2 

54.0 

11.1 

67.0 

60.0 

67.0 

7 

1008 

189 

1056 

179 

864 

178 

1072 

960 

1072 

96 

48  48 

72.0 

12.3 

73.0 

11.3 

66.0 

10.6 

72.5 

68.6 

67.0 

8 

1162 

197 

1168 

181 

1056 

168 

1160 

1096 

1072 

96 

49  41 

78.0 

13.8 

83.0 

16.3 

72.6 

9.8 

78.0 

72.0 

81.0 

9 

1248 

221 

1328 

261 

1160' 

157 

1248 

1152 

1296 

94 

48  46 

87.5 

14.3 

91.5 

15.4 

82.0 

14.3 

90.0 

84.0 

80.5 

10 

1400 

229 

1464 

246 

1312 

229 

1440 

1344 

1288 

96 

50  46 

91.0 

16.9 

104.0 

15.1 

83.0 

10.4 

96.0 

90.0 

91.0 

11 

1456 

254 

1664 

242 

1328 

166 

1620 

1440 

1456 

100 

49  61 

109.0 

16.6 

113.5 

14.1 

104.0 

14.8 

108.0 

110.0 

113.0 

12 

1744 

266 

1816 

226 

1661 

237 

1728 

1760 

1808 

103 

56  41 

115.0 

19.4 

120.0 

17.5 

105.0 

18.8 

116.0 

116.0 

102.0 

13 

1840 

292 

1920 

280 

1680 

301 

1866 

1866 

1632 

107 

60  61 

117.6 

22.7 

126.0 

23.9 

105.0 

17.4 

119.5 

118.5 

97.5 

14 

1880 

363 

2000 

382 

1680 

278 

1912 

1896 

1660 

101 

49  51 

131.3 

22.3 

161.0 

29.8 

116.0 

15.5 

143.5 

123.0 

131.0 

16 

2101 

366 

2576 

477 

1856 

248 

2296 

1968 

2096 

102 

61  61 

149.0 

39.0 

187.0 

30.8 

115.0 

16.1 

137.0 

166.3 

128.6 

16 

2384 

624 

2992 

493 

1840 

258 

2192 

2660 

2066 

87 

48  3! 

156.0 

42.0 

204.0 

33.4 

118.5 

18.6 

180.0 

129.5 

169.0 

17 

2496 

672 

3264 

534 

1896 

296 

2880 

2072 

2704 

91 

47  ^ 

Upper   figures  are  cubic  inches;    lower 

figures  are  cubic  centimeters. 
LC,  lung-capacity. 
MV,  statistical  mean  variation  for   total 

result 
B,  lung-capacity  for  boys. 
MV,  statistical  mean  variation  for  boys. 
G,  lung-capacity  for  girls. 


MV,  statistical  mean  variation  for  g^la. 

A,  lung-capacity  of  bright  children. 

B,  lung-capacity  of  average  chUdren. 

C,  lung-capacity  of  dull  childrttn. 
N,  number  of  children. 

NB,  number  of  boys. 
KG,  number  of  girla 
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which  age  their  lung-capacity  was  2000**^".  While  the  girls  become 
nearly  stationary  at  12,  the  boys  do  not  begin  their  most  rapid 
growth  until  14.  Between  14  and  15  they  make  a  gain  of  676**^,  and 
they  keep  up  this  rapid  growth  until  1 7,  which  is  as  far  as  my  experi- 
ments extended.  At  17  the  lungs  of  the  average  boy  contained 
3264ccin  .  %\yo^Q  of  the  average  girl  1896*^*'". 

The  mean  variations  are  put  in  graphic  form  in  chart  XVI.  The 
numbers  to  the  left  indicate  the  average  mean  variation  in  cubic 
centimeters. 


•^  M  At  /J 

Fio.  21.    Chart  XVI. 

Statistical  mean  variation. 
Statistical  mean  variation  for  bOTS. 
Statistical  mean  variation  for  gmB* 


The  mean  variation  increases  with  advance  in  years.  From  6  to 
13  there  is  a  gradual  rise  in  the  variation.  At  this  age  the  increase  in 
lung-capacity  almost  ceases  for  girls  and  so  also  does  the  variation. 
Chart  XV  shows  almost  no  increase  in  lung-capacity  between  the 
years  12  and  14.  The  variation  for  the  corresponding  years  in  chart 
XVI  shows  a  fall  but  with  a  rise  again  at  14  where  the  lung-capac- 
ity begins  to  increase  as  shown  by  chart  XV. 

At  13  for  boys  it  is  just  the  opposite.  Variations  rise  very  rapidly 
as  does  the  growth  in  lung-capacity,  the  latter  appearing  one  year 
later.  The  coincidence  between  changes  in  growth  and  changes  in 
variation  are  very  noticeable  in  all  the  physiological  curves* 

The  mean  variation,  for  both  boys  and  girls  combined,  as  is  shown  in 
the  solid  line  -of  chart  XVI,  increases  very  rapidly  from  13  to  17 
owing  to  the  fact  that  girls  after  13  grow  but  little  more  while  boys 
undergo  most  rapid  growth  thereafter,  thus  of  course  throwing  the 
mean  variation  for  the  total  result  much  higher. 
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Test  (10):  Reaction-time. 

In  taking  up  this  section  of  the  results  we  return  to  the  mental 
processes  in  contra-distinction  to  the  three  preceding  tests,  which 
were  purely  physiological.  In  explaining  apparatus  and  methods, 
tests  (9)  and  (10)  were  treated  in  a  different  order  from  that  in 
which  they  were  taken,  here  it  seems  convenient  and  proper  also  to 
reverse  the  order  on  account  of  the  relative  complexity  of  the  two. 
The  simple  reaction  time  alone  will  be  considered  first.  In  the  fol- 
lowing three  tests  the  arithmetical  averages  were  calculated  as  well 
as  the  median  values.  In  order  to  show  the  difference  between  the 
results,  as  calculated  by  the  two  different  methods  I  have  tabulated 
the  arithmetical  averages  under  Tb,  and  the  median  values  under  Tp, 
The  same  comparison  is  drawn  by  the  graphic  method  in  the  chart, 
the  dotted  line  being  the  arithmetical  averages  and  the  solid  lines 
the  median  values.  In  order  to  illustrate  the  method  of  median 
values  I  have  selected  from  my  results  a  card  of  a  boy  8  years  old. 
The  point  of  objection  to  the  arithmetical  average  is  brought  out 
somewhat  more  plainly  in  the  following  figures  than  would  be  the 
case  with  the  average  card  but  by  choosing  a  somewhat  extreme  case, 
the  underlying  principle  can  be  most  easily  seen  and  the  difference 
made  all  the  more  forcible  for  illustration.  As  was  explained  under 
methods,  each  child  was  given  ten  trials.  The  results  for  the  ten 
reactions  of  this  8-year-old  boy  were  as  follows  :  24,  23,  48,  22,  21, 
24,  43,  21,  22,  19.  The  arithmetical  average  of  these  ten  is  26.7, 
whereas  the  median  value,  or  the  value  half  way  between  the  fifth 
and  sixth  counting  either  from  the  largest  or  from  the  smallest  as  1, 
is  22.5.  The  variations  of  each  result  from  the  mean  value  are  1.5, 
0.5,  25.5,  0.5,  1.5,  1,5,  20.5,  1.5,  0.5,  and  3.5  respectively,  making  a 
mean  variation  of  5.7.  A  glance  at  the  original  data  wilt  show  that 
in  order  to  get  what  we  would  consider  the  representative  reaction- 
time  of  that  boy,  48  and  43  ought  not  have  as  much  infiuence  given 
them  as  21,  22  and  23  which  fall  nearer  the  average.  By  the  median 
value,  instead  of  allowing  them  to  count  in  direct  proportion  to  their 
size,  they  are  rather  allowed  to  count  as  one  in  a  series  of  ten.  How- 
ever, these  extreme  data  such  as  48  and  43,  are  not  allowed  to  pass 
unnoticed  by  the  method  of  median  values  without  exciting  any  in- 
fluence whatever.  On  the  contrary  their  infiuence  is  felt  in  the 
mean  variation  for  the  child  where  their  effect  properly  belongs.  In 
this  the  average  of  mean  variations  for  the  child  is  5.7.  Had  it  not 
been  for  the  two  figures  48  and  43  his  mean  variation  would  have 
been  only  1.4  instead  of  the  5.7.    They  increase  this  average  and 
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and  girls  separately  ;  not  so  with  the  median.  The  median  for  boys 
and  girls  combined  frequently  falls  below  or  above  both  that  of  the 
girls  and  that  of  boys  when  taken  separately.  Illustrations  of  this 
can  be  seen  in  charts  IX,  age  13  ;  XII,  age  7  ;  XVII,  age  8;  XXII, 
age  14  ;  XIU  ages  6,  7,  8  and  11.  This  difference  of  the  median 
from  the  average  clearly  shows  the  heterogeneity  of  the  two  classes. 

It  must  also  be  noted  that  mean  variations  for  boys  and  girls  com- 
bined are  much  larger  than  for  each  separately,  which  also  shows  the 
heterogeneity  of  the  data. 

The  time  of  simple  reaction  decreases  with  age.  Boys  and  girls 
at  6,  when  averaged  together,  react  in  29.5  hundredths  of  a  second. 
This  decreases  to  the  age  12  where  the  time  is  18.7  hundredths  of  a 
second.  From  12  to  Id  no  increase  is  made,  remaining  at  18.7  for  13 
also.  From  13  on,  there  is  gradual  increase  until  16  when  the  time 
is  15.5  hundredths  of  a  second.     At  17  no  gain  is  made. 

The  results,  when  considered  for  girls  and  boys  separately,  show 
marked  difference  in  sex.  Girls  are  slower  at  7  than  at  6.  At  6  the 
time  required  was  29.5  while  at  7  they  required  31.5.  At  8  there 
was  a  gain  to  26.0.  From  this  on  there  was  a  gradual  gain  in  ability 
and  a  decrease  in  time  till  12,  where  the  time  was  19.8.  At  13,  how- 
ever, 20.5  hundredths  of  a  second  were  again  required  leaving  the 
girls  only  one  thousandth  of  a  second  better  at  13  than  they  were  at 
11.  After  this  there  was  an  increase  again  till  17  where  the  reaction- 
time  for  girls  was  16.3. 

The  curve  for  boys  shows  no  change  from  the  general  law  of 
increase  from  6  to  7.  From  12  to  14  there  is  a  marked  difference  in 
the  rapidity  of  increase.  At  12  the  time  required  was  17.8  ;  at  13  it 
was  the  same  ;  at  14  there  is  a  loss  in  ability,  the  time  being  18.0. 
Thus  the  boys  were  worse  at  14  than  at  12  and  but  very  little  better 
than  they  were  at  1 1 .  After  1 4  they  again  increased  with  almost 
the  same  rapidity  as  they  did  before  11  until  16  and  17  where  14.7 
hundredths  of  a  second  were  required.  Both  boys  and  girls  seemed 
to  increase  less  rapidly  from  eight  to  nine  than  at  the  other  age& 
Boys  were  quicker  than  girls  throughout. 

The  mean  variations,  represented  in  chart  XVIII,  decrease  with 
advance  in  years.  For  boys,  during  the  period  from  11  to  14  when 
the  actual  time  of  reaction  remained  almost  stationary,  the  mean 
variation  did  the  same,  showing  a  slight  difference  at  12  in  the  same 
way  as  the  curve  for  boys  in  chart  XVIL  There  b  also  a  marked 
break  in  the  curve  of  variation  from  8  to  9  corresponding  to  the 
slight  decrease  in  the  rate  of  ability  at  the  same  ages  in  chart  XVIL 
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The  relation  between  mean  variation  and  mean  reaction-time  is 
rendered  most  marked  by  comparing  the  curves  in  charts  XYII 
and  XVIII  for  both  boys  and  girls  combined.  At  most  points  where 
there  is  a  marked  change  in  rate  of  increase  in  chart  XVII  there  is 
also  a  corresponding  change  in  the  variation  at  that  age.  In  this, 
age  13  offers  the  only  exception.  Wherever  the  rate  of  increase  in 
ability  from  one  age  to  another  is  less  than  the  average  rate  of 
increase,  the  variation  for  that  period  becomes  higher  and  therefore 
worse. 

In  this  test  also  the  data  were  separated  and  recalcalated  to  find 
the  reaction-time  of  those  who  were  bright,  of  average  mental  ability 
and  dull  respectively.  The  results  are  recorded  in  columns  A,  JB  and 
C  respectively,  table  IX.  The  difference  here  becomes  very  notice- 
able as  can  be  seen  by  referring  to  the  graphic  representation,  chart 
XIX.  The  bright  children  react  much  more  quickly  than  the  dull 
Not  so  much  difference  is  noticeable  between  those  who  were  con- 
sidered bright  by  the  teacher  and  those  who  were  judged  of  average 
ability.  It  is  shown  here  that  we  judge  of  a  child's  mental  ability 
by  the  quickness  or  rapidity  with  which  they  were  able  to  act. 
Another  fact  is  that  all  children  are  considered  of  about  equal  men- 
tal ability,  or  in  other  words,  all  grades  of  children  react  in  about 
the  same  length  of  time  just  before  those  ages  in  which  changes  of 
growth  manifested  themselves,  viz  :  1 1  and  16.  The  average  re- 
action-time of  all  ages  for  bright  children  was  20.7  hundredths  of  a 
second  ;  for  those  of  average  ability  it  was  21.3  ;  for  dull  children 
22.4. 

Test  (9) :  Reaction  with  discrimination  and  choice,  \ 

Here,  as  in  the  other  mental  tests,  ability  increased  and  the  length 
of  time  required  decreased  with  advance  in  age.  This  test  implies 
more  complicated  mental  activity  and,  as  would  be  expected,  the 
influences  which  affect  mental  life  show  themselves  more  plainly  in 
the  curve  representing  such  development.  For  some  cause  or  other 
development  between  6  and  7  is  arrested  for  girls  here,  as  well  as  in 
the  test  on  reaction-time.  Bovs  seem  to  suffer  no  such  back-set  but, 
starting  at  53.5  hundredths  of  a  second,  continually  increase  from  6 
till  13.  From  13  to  14  they  suffer  a  slight  loss  after  which  they  gain 
till  17,  losing  slightly,  however,  from  15  to  IQ.  At  17  the  time 
required  for  boys  was  30.5  hundredths  of  a  second.  Boys  may  be 
said  to  undergo  only  one  loss,  that  being  also  of  small  moment. 
<<9irls  suffer  two  marked  losses,  the  first  from  6  to  7,  increasing  the  time 
required  from  51  hundredths  to  52.8  hundredths  of  a  second.  After  7 
6 
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} 

RtacHon 

with  discrimination  and  choice. 

Age. 

Ta 

1^ 

viv 

MV 

E 

B 

MV 

G 

MV 

A 

B 

C 

-V 

JfB  XG 

6 

55.8 

52.5 

10.2 

6.0 

1.1 

53.5 

5.3 

51.0 

6.5 

52.3 

510 

54.5 

99 

50 

49 

7 

64.1 

53.0 

9.4 

8.1 

1.1 

49.0 

8.8 

52.8 

9.4 

52.0 

62.7 

55.5 

97 

49 

46 

8 

48.8 

47.8 

8.5 

6.5 

.9 

48.0 

6.7 

47.6 

5.5 

47.5 

47.5 

50.0 

96 

49 

4: 

9 

41.5 

45.0 

8.1 

6.8 

1.2 

44.5 

6.3 

46.0 

7.2 

45.8 

45.0 

42.3 

93 

49 

49 

10 

42.2 

41.0 

7.3 

4.9 

1.2 

40.0 

4.9 

41.5 

4.5 

39.7 

41.0 

45.5 

97 

50 

4T 

11 

40.5 

38  5 

7.0 

6.8 

1.2 

38.7 

5.8 

38.8 

5.7 

39.0 

38.0 

38.0 

101 

50 

51 

12 

38.9 

37.0 

6.1 

5.5 

1.1 

38.5 

6.0 

37.0 

4.9 

37.0 

36.5 

37.0 

106 

56 

50 

13 

39.9 

39.5 

6.2 

5.8 

1.2 

36.0 

5.1 

41.5 

5.5 

39.0 

38.1 

42.8 

no 

51 

59 

14 

36.3 

36.5 

6.5 

4.9 

.9 

36.7 

4.5 

35.5 

5.4 

33.5 

36.3 

36.8 

104 

50 

54 

16 

34.8 

33.5 

5.9 

4.9 

.8 

31.1 

5.5 

34.5 

3.8 

30.5 

34.0 

36.5 

102 

51 

51 

16 

34.0 

32.5 

5.4 

4.3 

1.0 

31.5 

3.9 

35.0 

3.9 

32.7 

32.7 

34.3 

87 

48 

39 

17 

32.1 

31.2 

5.4 

4.0 

.7 

30.5 

3.5 

31.5 

4.4 

32.5 

30.0 

31.2 

91 

47 

44 

lOi  discrimination-time  in  hundredths  of  a 

second — arithmetical  averages. 
2J>,   discrimi nation-time   in   liundredths  of  a 

second. 
mv,  average  individual  mean  variation. 
MV,  statistictil  mean  variation. 
E,  average  number  of  errors  made  bj-  reacting 

to  red. 
B^  discrimination-time  for  boys  in  hundredths 

of  a  second. 


MV.  statistical  mean  variation  for  bovs. 
Gj  discrimination-time  for  girls  in  hmidredrhs 

of  a  second. 
MV,  statistical  mean  variation  for  girls. 
-4,  discrimination-time  for  bright  childrpn. 

B,  discrimination-time  for  average  chlldm. 

C,  discrimination-time  for  dull  children. 
y^  numlx?r  of  children. 

XB,  number  of  boys. 
XG,  number  of  girls. 


they  increase  in  ability  very  rapidly  till  the  age  12,  where  the  length  of 
time  was  37  hundredths.  From  12  to  13,  however,  they  lose  just  as 
much  as  they  had  gained  during  the  two  years  preceding  12,  thus 
requiring  41.5  hundredths  of  a  second  at  13  which  is  the  same  length 
of  time  required  as  at  age  10.  After  13  comes  another  very  rapid  gain 
till  17,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  loss  from  15  to  16  similar  to  the 
loss  experienced  by  the  boys  at  that  age.  At  17  the  time  required 
for  girls  was  31.5  hundredths  of  a  second.  Boys  are  better  in  this 
test  than  girb.  The  average  of  all  the  boys  of  all  ages  is  39.8  while 
that  of  the  girls  is  41.  Not  quite  so  much  difference  is  seen  here, 
however,  as  in  the  simple  reaction-time  where  the  average  for  boys 
was  *20.'2  while  that  of  the  girls  was  22.3. 

Columns  A,  B  and  (7 of  table  X  show  the  length  of  time  for  bright, 
average  and  dull  children  respectively.  In  these  results  not  quite  so 
much  difference  is  noticeable,  which  is  perhaps  due  to  the  fact  that 
they  contain  a  somewhat  smaller  element  of  reaotion-time,  to  which 
brightness  and  quickness  are  such  close  correlates.  In  this  test> 
when  all  ages  are  considered,  40.1  is  obtained  as  a  result  for  bright 
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Fio.  25.    Chart  XX. 

Boys  and  ^rls. 
Boys. 


Girls. 

Arithmetical  averages— boys  and  girls. 

children  ;  for  average  children,  40.2,  and  for  the  dull  ones  an  average 
,  of  42.0  hundredths  of  a  second.     It  is  very  evident  from  these  figures 
that  in  this  test  the  rule  also  applies  that  the  brighter  the  child  the 
more  quickly  he  is  able  to  react  with  discrimination  and  choice. 

The  average  of  the  mean  variations  for  separate  children,  shown 
by  the  dotted  line,  chart  XXI,  decreases  gradually  with  age  except 
^  from  12  to  14  where  there  is  a  marked  increase,  showing  undoubtedly 
the  effects  of  puberty  during  that  period. 

So  far  as  the  comparative  mean  variations  for  boys  and  girls  are 
ooncemed^  but  little  can  be  said,  since  the  curves  crosB  and  re-crosa 
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Test  (11):  Time-memori/, 

As  in  the  preceding  tests,  also  in  this  one,  ten  trials  were  given 
■aoh  child  and  after  taking  the  median  value  of  these,  the  average  of 
he  mean  variations  for  the  separate  results  or  data  was  calculated. 
Besides  taking  the  median,  the  arithmetical  average  was  taken  for 
^he  sake  of  comparison.  The  arithmetical  averages  are  to  be  found 
v'eoorded  in  column  ^a  and  the  median  values  in  column  ^p  of  table 
^L  The  median  values  for  boys  and  girls  are  placed  in  columns  B 
and  G  respectively.  The  averages  of  the  mean  variations  for  sepa- 
rate children  are  in  the  column  headed  tnv;  M  (^represents  the  mean 
.ariation  for  the  total  result,  while  MV  and  MV"  give  the  same 
Jor  boys  and  girls  respectively. 

Columns  £h  and  Up  are  used  in  constructing  the  two  curves  of 
:hart  XXV  for  the  sake  of  comparing  the  results  according  to  the 
wo  methods.  Ages  are  at  the  bottom  on  the  line  of  abscissas.  The 
igares  to  the  left  indicate  in  hundredths  of  a  second  the  amount  of 
•rror  made  in  making  the  second  sound  the  same  length  as  the  first, 
•vhicb  was  two  seconds  long.  The  second  sound  was  always  made 
DO  short  and  the  numbers  thus  indicate  the  amount  of  shortage  in 
mndredths  of  a  second. 

The  length  of  time,  by  using  the  arithmetical  averages,  is  less  than 
•he  median  values  from  6  to  10  years  of  age.  Here,  the  curves,  rep- 
:*esenting  the  result  in  graphic  form,  cross.  From  10  to  15  the 
jiTor  is  greater  by  arithmetical  averages  than  by  median  values; 
;*rom  15  to  16  the  error  is  less  ;  at  17  it  is  worse  again.  In  calculat- 
Qg  the  results  of  this  test  th(i  use  of  the  method  of  median  values  is 
>f  still  more  importance  than  in  the  preceding  tests,  owing  to  the  fact 
■  hat  the  variations  are  sometimes  extremely  large.  Frequently 
resalts  were  obtained  in  which  all  but  one  or  two  fell  short  of 
ifhe  correct  time  by  40  hundredths  of  a,  second  or  more  while  these 
two  exceptions,  owing  to  some  disturbance  or  distraction  either  exter- 
nal or  internal,  were  20  or  25  hundredths  too  long.  Accuracy  with 
small  mean  variation  demands  a  perfectly  even  flow  of  consciousness. 
Daring  the  first  sound  of  two  seconds  the  child  simply  sits  and  listens 
with  no  responsibility  as  to  how  long  the  sound  shall  go  ;  all  he  has 
to  do  is  to  judge  its  length.  When  it  becomes  his  turn  to  make  the 
jOnnd  his  responsibility  and  continuous  wondering  whether  the  sound 
ia  yet  long  enough  make  the  time  seem  longer  than  it  really  is  and 
oonsequently  he  stops  it  too  soon. 

The  effect  of  suggestion  in  such  a  test  is  peculiar.     For  my  tests 
die  separate  records  of  the  child  were,  of  course,  kept  secret  until  all 
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Table  XI. 

y 

Time- 

memory. 

Age 

.  Ea 

£i> 

mv 

MV 

B 

MJT 

G 

MV 

A 

B 

C 

6 

66.7 

62.0 

24.6 

23.4 

'66.6 

25.1 

67.0 

23.2 

55.5 

68.6 

69.5 

7 

69.6 

66.6 

27.9 

20.2 

63.5 

20.6 

68.5 

20.4 

66.8 

66.5 

67.3 

8 

62.7 

54.8 

23.6 

22.8 

48.5^ 

22.3 

57.(f 

22.3 

48.5 

59.3 

69.0 

9 

56.2 

60.0 

23.0 

23.6 

47.6 

22.4 

73.5iw  19.3 

50.0 

65.0 

46.5 

10 

48  9 

48.6 

20.2 

18.1 

48.6 

21.8 

46  5  « 

15.8 

40.3 

49.5 

69.5 

11 

44.2 

41.0 

20.8 

18.2 

40  5 

16.6 

41.0 

20.2 

45.0 

42.0 

48.0 

12 

41.6 

36.^ 

17.6 

21.8 

35.8 

21.8 

37.5 

18.7 

28.5 

49.3 

44.5 

13 

363 

83.0 

17.9 

21.4 

24.6 

22.0 

36.0 

19.5 

36.0 

25.8 

33.5 

14 

35.9 

30.0 

18.7 

16.1 

31.5 

14.2 

31.0 

17.8 

28.3 

28.8 

42.5 

15 

37.6 

38.0 

180 

19.4 

34.6 

15.3 

39.0 

21.9 

22.5 

36.0 

45.0 

16 

41.6 

44.0 

16  6 

16.7 

38.0 

16.5 

49.0 

14.0 

43.3 

39.3 

47.0 

n 

39.9 

36.5 

13.8 

15.8 

34.0 

13.8 

40.0 

17.8 

33.5 

38.8 

31.3 

Ea^  hundredths  of  a  second  short  in  mem- 
ory of  two  seconds — arithmetical  aver- 

JBpf  hundredths  of  a  second  short  in  mem- 
ory of  two  seconds — median  values. 
mVf  average  individual  mean  variation. 
MVy  statistical  mean  variation. 
Bf  hundredths  of  a  second  short  for  Itojs. 
MV^  statistical  mean  variation  for  boys. 
Of  hundredths  of  a  second  shdrt  for  girls. 


JIV,  Ptatistical  mean  variati<j)i 
Aj  hundredths  of  a  second  shoi 
children. 

B,  hundredths  of  a  second  ahc 
age  children. 

C,  hundredths  of  a  second  »h 
children. 

JV,  number  of  children. 
NB,  number  of  bovs. 
KG,  number  of  girls. 


had  been  taken.  After  taking  the  series  of  ten  trials  I  aga 
number  of  individuals  telling  them  each  time  the  amoun 
made.  They  soon  learned  to  correct  their  error  somewha* 
infrequently  made  the  sound  too  long  instead  of  too  short. 

A  few  of  the  younger  children  made  the  second  sound 
half  as  long  as  it  should  have  been,  making  an  error  of  n 
100  hundredths  of  a  second.  Only  38  out  of  the  1192  tes 
judged  the  sound  longer  than  it  really  was.  It  is  interestin 
also  that  19  out  of  these  fell  in  the  two  ages  12  and  13,  th 
having  9  and  the  latter  10,  none  of  the  other  ages  having  n 
three  each. 

In  time-memory  the  average  child  is  worse  at  7  than  at  6. 
9  than  at  8  and  worse  at  16  than  at  14.  The  irregularit 
period  of  puberty  falls  later  in  the  curves  of  this  test  thj 
others.  After  the  second  decrease  in  ability  from  8  to  9 
rapid  increase  in  ability  till  14.  Thereafter  it  is  reversed  j 
is  more  rapid  loss  than  there  was  previous  gain,  leaving  the  < 
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'  coil  elusion  rcfi-rri'd  to  umliT  rvnotiun*timi.',  viz:  tlint 
iliitii^t'  in  ri'liitivc  Kn>wth  ItctWft'ii  two  ^gvn  iWMin 
II'  iiicnii  viiriiklti'ii  i-linii);i'N  for  tlm  womti.  In  i^httrt 
I  vuruilioii  for  lio|)i  ln)yii  ami  Kirln  (loproawH  from 
tilt'  ^'tiiTiil  iiliility  for  timc-mviiiory,  clinrt  XXII, 
i'orri'N|iiiii<lhitr  iicrio'l.  Tin*  Manic  cnii  ht>  iiotirt-d  sIno 
ml  1 1  III  Itl  wIiiTc  tlic  iiioHl  in:irk(Ml  diniiguH  ocuiirrail. 


Ck 


oK   HKX. 


I  n  (.'cncriil  t'Htiiiiiiti'  uf  tliv  mental  ililTiTciirfH  of  hi>x 
olitaitii'il,  llir  titiril  itvcnifiOH  of  CRcIi  affv  in  iuuMfk<> 
■MM  t>>  I'ulor-'iiffi'rfiiiiii'B,  forru  of  HiijLr^fMtinu,  n>ft«!ti(>n' 
til  <liNiTiitiiiiiirt»ii  ttiid  Hioice,  mill  tiiiu'-iiiciiiory  wi>rc 

iitlii  :i  yciiiTiil  iiviTtiKc  for  tlio  n'!*|H'i'tivc  i»m'H. 
viTm."'"  iiH'  n-conli'il  ill  tiililc  XM.  'I'ln'  win»!  aro 
'  i-iirvi-N  of  ilmrt   XXIV.     Tlu'  iifft'it  aro  iii<lic-nt«il 

tli<>  liiK-  of  iil.!.-isi.:iH.    'I'hi-  tiKiin'N  lit  tli«  left  i-aii  Iik 

viiliic  <'\i'(-|>t  lo  MiTvt!  iiH  n-I[ilivi>  jioiuiN  liv  wlijcli  to 

The  litt;lii-r  tlir  liLTuro  llic  worno  t)ic  rcuor'l,  JiiHt  an 

)m-  t<'st-.  in<'r>ti<>ii<><l  iiKovc.     Vohiiiinry  motor  aliility 

not  iiirlii<li'<l  it)  tliixp-ncnil  aviTiiKi' both  on  itcroti  nt 

Miiio'wliul  lUlfrrriit  nature  from  tin-  rent,  and,  nlxo 
r-x-  of  ilii-  oilii-r  ill  llnii.  in  fiili^riu'  tin-  towvr  the  fi);- 
hc  ri'i'onl  while  ilie  reverne  wux  true  for  voluntary 

oiil.l  iIk'-.,.  two  hiive  l>ewi  iiiehnlin],  however,  llie 
e  )>r.-ii  ill;  il K.re  in  favor  of  hoyx  for  it  will  be 

whi'ti  tlu'M'  twi>  wore  n-iliieeil  lo  jut  <'eiu,  anil  eoii- 
Ih.'  balaiie.'  na-.  ^Teatiy  in  fiivor  of  b.iyo.  The  boyn 
n>  r  but  they  iil>u>  tii|i|ieil  much  fiiKter. 
•iorily  whown  for  the  jjirlii  ih  :i  Kiiiall  margin  of  mi- 
iiniiialion  fur  lolonlitTereneeH,  ii-ferreil  to  on  iia^o 
■•■  Ihe  advmiliiir.-  very  ili-eideilly  itiitil  between  T  and 
;irlH  are  belter. 

-eiiil  of  the  eiirveH  of  idiart  XMV  i^  very  inten-Ht- 
niN  to  be  a  iii'iitnil  ]ioint  where  boyn  and  j^irlH  nru 
I-  iibiliiy.  [''roiii  this  a;:i',  the  enrven.  on  ilie  wIkiIis 
ite  dinitiijiif-  more  and  more  to  the  a^eit  »  and  17. 
iw  of  iiierea-^e  in  iibilily  in  iihown  »1hu  very  plainly 
i^ex  iiiki'ii  in  tliix  way  and  ri'jm-Nented  in  graphic 
1  chart  XXIV. 
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10,  boys  grow  better  till  the  age  13.  Girls  from  8  to  9  undergo  an 
enormous  loss,  making  the  sound  at  the  latter  age  73.5  hundredths  of 
a  second  too  short.  Thus,  at  this  age  they  are  far  worse  than  at  any 
other  period  between  fi  and  17.  From  0  to  10  an  exceedingly  rapid 
gain  is  made  and  thereafter  there  is  a  continuous  gain  till  14,  in- 
stead of  stopping  at  13  as  the  boys  did.  Boys  and  girls  both  lose 
from  this  point  till  16  where  they  again  begin  gaining.  At  13  is  the 
best  time  for  boys,  their  error  being  only  24.6  hundredths  too  short ; 
girls  reach  their  best  point  at  14  with  an  error  of  31  hundredths  of  a 


Fig.  28.    Chart  XXIII. 

Statistical  mean  variation. 

Statistical  mean  variation  for  boys. 

Statistical  mean  variation  for  frirls. 

Averagre  Individual  mean  variation. 

second.  In  this  test  also,  boys  greatly  excel  the  girls,  as  can  be 
seen  by  comparing  columns  B  and  G  of  table  XI  and  also  the  curves 
of  chart  XXII. 

In  recalculating  the  results  for  comparison  between  bright,  aver- 
age and  dull  children  the  amounts  of  error  made  by  them  are  41.5, 
47.4  and  51.1  respectively.  The  separate  averages  for  each  age  and 
grade  of  children  are  recorded  in  columns  Ay  B  and  C  of  table  XL 

In  general,  ability  increases  with  advance  in  years.  This  same  is 
true  of  the  curves  of  chart  XXIII,  representing  the  mean  variations 
for  time-memory.     There  is  one  thing  here  which  is  important  as 
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eorroborating  the  conclusion  referred  to  under  reaction-time^  viz:  that 
where  a  special  change  in  relative  growth  between  two  ages  occurs 
for  the  better,  the  mean  variation  changes  for  the  worse.  In  chart 
XXIV  the  mean  variation  for  both  boys  and  girls  decreases  from 
6  to  7,  whereas  the  general  ability  for  time-memory,  chart  XXII, 
increases  for  the  corresponding  period.  The  same  can  be  noticed  also 
in  ages  8  to  10  and  14  to  16  where  the  most  marked  changes  occurred. 

General  comparison  of  sex. 

In  order  to  get  a  general  estimate  of  the  mental  differences  of  sex 
from  the  results  obtained,  the  final  averages  of  each  age  in  muscle- 
sense,  sensitiveness  to  color-differences,  force  of  suggestion,  reaction- 
time,  reaction  with  discrimination  and  choice,  and  time-memory  were 
thrown  together  into  a  general  average  for  the  respective  ages. 
These  general  averages  are  recorded  in  table  XII.  The  same  are 
presented  in  the  curves  of  chart  XXIV.  The  ages  are  indicated 
at  the  bottom  on  the  line  of  abscissas.  The  figures  at  the  left  can  be 
given  no  definite  value  except  to  serve  as  relative  points  by  which  to 
judge  the  curves.  The  higher  the  figure  the  worse  the  record,  just  as 
was  the  case  in  the  tests  mentioned  above.  Voluntary  motor  ability 
and  fatigue  were  not  included  in  this  general  average  both  on  account 
of  their  having  a  somewhat  different  nature  from  the  rest,  and,  also 
one  was  the  reverse  of  the  other  in  that,  in  fatigue  the  lower  the  fig- 
ure the  better  the  record  while  the  reverse  was  true  for  voluntary 
motor-ability.  Could  these  two  have  been  included,  however,  the 
result  would  have  been  all  the  more  in  favor  of  boys  for  it  will  be 
remembered  that  when  these  two  were  reduced  to  per  cent,  and  con- 
sidered together  the  balance  was  greatly  in  favor  of  boys.  The  boys 
became  tired  sooner  but  they  also  tapped  much  faster. 

The  only  superiority  shown  for  the  girls  is  a  small  margin  of  ad- 
vantage in  discrimination  for  color-differences,  referred  to  on  page 
48 ;  the  boys  have  the  advantage  very  decidedly  until  between  7  and 
8  but  thereafter  girls  are  better. 

The  general  trend  of  the  curves  of  chart  XXIV  is  very  interest- 
ing. Age  II  seems  to  be  a  neutral  point  where  boys  and  girls  are 
of  about  the  same  ability.  From  this  age,  the  curves,  on  the  whole, 
diverge  in  opposite  directions  more  and  more  to  the  ages  6  and  17. 

The  general  law  of  increase  in  ability  is  shown  also  very  plainly 
by  general  averages  taken  in  this  way  and  represented  in  graphic 
form,  as  found  in  chart  XXIV. 
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Age. 

6 

7 

8 

9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
U 
16 
16 
17 


Table  XII. 

GenercU  comparison  of  sex. 

B^G 
35.1 
36.4 
32.9 
3H.0 
28.4 
25.8 
24.5 
23.5 
21.9 
22.8 
23.2 
20.1 


The  figures  of  the  table  are  rela- 
tive numbers  deduced  fh>m  the 
tests. 


B 

G 

34.1 

36.4 

34.3 

36.8 

31.6 

33.3 

30.8 

35.5 

27.7 

28.5 

25.7 

25.8 

24.1 

25.0 

21.4 

24.6 

21.5 

22.1 

21.3 

24.0 

21.4 

25.4 

19.2 

22.0 

B-¥G,  boys 

and  girls. 

By  boys. 

G,  girls. 

^.-p. 

9V 

-.    \\     /     \ 

3^ 

Sd 

Jf 

Ji 

SI 

12 

% 

Jt 

\ 


/ 


"^X 


To  7}  7Z- 

Fia.  29.    Chart  XXIV. 
Boys  and  girls. 
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Boys. 

Girls. 
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alike  to  those  children.  Consequently,  the  larger  the  per  cent,  of 
those  picking  oat  all  ten  as  alike,  the  smaller  the  mean  variation 
becomes  for  the  data  at  hand  ;  but,  could  the  57  per  cent,  of  non- 
discriminations at  6  be  turned  into  the  actual  data  which  they  could 
represent,  the  mean  variation  would  be  a  great  deal  larger  at  6  than 
what  it  is,  viz:  1.8.  Fifty-seven  cases  of  non-discrimination  necessi- 
tates 57  out  of  100  of  my  data  being  the  same:  10.  This  of  course 
throws  the  mean  variation  very  low. 

In  voluntary  motor  ability,  chart  VII,  and  fatigue,  chart  IX,  more 
of  the  physical  is  involved,  so  that  the  relation  between  them  and  the 
two  curves  for  weight  and  height  is  very  marked.  Voluntary  motor 
ability  from  12  to  14  is  very  probably  affected  by  the  very  rapid 
growth  for  the  corresponding  period  shown  in  charts  XI  and  XIIL 
Separate  relations  exist  for  boys  and  girls  between  the  curves  for 
voluntary  motor  ability,  fatigue  and  the  three  physical  curves.  The 
change  in  rapidity  of  growth  for  girls  comes  between  12  and  13  in 
weight,  height  and  chest  capacity.  The  same  change  occurs  at  the 
same  period  in  both  voluntary  motor  ability  and  fatigue.  For  boys 
the  marked  change  in  rapidity  of  growth  comes  later  than  for  girls, 
the  former  always  changing  radically  at  14  as  can  be  seen  in  charts 
XI,  XIII  and  XV.  In  fatigue  also  the  loss  at  puberty  occurs  later 
for  boys  than  for  girls,  being  at  14  instead  of  at  13  as  it  was  for  the 
girls.  In  voluntary  motor  ability  the  loss  commences  for  both  at  the 
same  place,  viz:  12,  but  girls  suffer  loss  for  two  successive  years 
while  boys  lose  only  for  one. 

In  voluntary  motor  ability  the  mean  variation  changes  but  slightly 
for  different  ages  but  in  fatigue  there  is  a  more  noticeable  decrease 
in  variation  with  advance  in  years. 

The  tests  which  are  more  strictly  mental  may  be  divided  into  two 
sections  ;  the  first  composed  of  tests  (1),  (2)  and  (3)  and  the  second 
of  tests  (9),  (10)  and  (11). 

In  muscle-sense,  test  (1),  the  effect  of  puberty  on  the  rusults  is 
very  marked  as  is  shown  by  chart  I,  but  in  discrimination  for  color- 
differences  almost  no  divergences  whatever  can  be  noticed  at  that 
period.  In  the  curve  for  force  of  suggestion,  boys  and  girls  alike 
suffer  a  loss  in  ability  from  14  to  15.  The  curves  of  mean  variations 
in  these  three  tests  all  show  marked  divergences  from  the  general 
trend  during  the  years  from  12  to  15.  By  throwing  the  muscle-sense 
and  force  of  suggestion  into  relation,  a  purely  mental  element  is 
brought  out  in  the  latter.  Had  the  weight  been  subjected  lo  the 
muscle-sense   alone   the   discriminative   ability  by  that  sense  would 
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Between  1 1  and  12,  just  before  puberty,  in  both  curves  the  bright  and 
dull  children  act  with  about  the  same  rapidity,  though  both  before 
and  after  that  age  the  dull  ones  are  much  slower  than  the  bright 
ones.  It  is  evident  from  a  glance  at  the  two  charts  XIX  and  XXII 
that  the  child  is  judged  dull  at  13  because  he  is  unable  to  act  as 
quickly.  Considering  these  charts  in  conjunction  with  the  compara- 
tive curves  of  sex,  chart  XXIV,  the  conclusion  is  suggested  that  all 
children  on  an  average  are  of  about  equal  ability  at  age  11. 

Relation  op  individual  tests  to  general  mental  ability. 

The  data  for  the  tests  on  weight,  height,  lung-capacity,  discrimina- 
tion-time, reaction -time  and  time-memory  were  recalculated  to  get 
the  relation  between  the  separate  tests  and  general  mental  ability  as 
estimated  by  the  teacher.  The  curves  for  height  and  reaction  time  were 
inserted  in  part  II  under  tests  (7)  and  (10)  respectively.  The  curves 
for  height,  worked  out  in  relation  to  "  stand  "  are  found  in  chart  XV 
and  those  for  reaction  time  in  chart  XIX.  The  remainder  of  the 
curves  belonging  to  this  class  have  been  given  a  separate  section  on 
account  of  their  largely  negative  value.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
the  curves  for  height  were  of  negative  value  in  that  no  marked  rela- 
tion could  be  traced  between  them  and  the  mental  ability  of  the 
pupils  upon  whose  measurement  they  were  plotted.  The  same  is 
true  of  weight ;  also  of  chest  capacity  with  the  exception  of  the 
years  13  and  14  where  the  dull  pupils  have  a  much  smaller  lung- 
capacity.  The  curves  for  reaction-time  gave  the  most  positive  re- 
sults showing  that  the  brighter  the  child  the  more  quickly  he  is  able 
to  act.  In  discrimination,  the  same  relation  is  noticeable  but  to  a 
less  degree. 

The  bright  children  and  those  of  average  ability,  as  judged  by  the 
teachers,  are  about  equal  in  the  length  of  time  required  to  discrim- 
inate but  the  dull  ones  require  a  somewhat  longer  time  at  all  ages 
with  the  exception  of  9,  11  and  13.  The  difference  here  between  the 
classes  is  not  so  great  owing  probably  to  the  fact  that  it  involves  a 
smaller  element  of  reaction-time  which  shows  the  most  marked  dif- 
ference. In  turning  to  the  last  one,  viz  :  time-memory,  it  may 
be  said  in  general  that  the  brighter  the  child  the  more  accurate  his 
sense  of  time.  It  is  impossible  to  say  that  this  is  the  case  with  all 
ages,  because  the  curves,  as  can  be  seen,  cross  and  re-cross  so  fre- 
quently as  to  be  of  but  little  value  further  than  to  indicate  the  rela- 
tion of  the  three  grades  in  a  very  general  way. 
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COMPABISONS  WITH  THB  RESULTS  OF  OTHBB  INVBSTIGATORS. 

Owing  to  the  limited  amoant  of  investigation  on  the  mental  devel- 
opment of  school-children  but  little  can  be  said  as  to  how  my  mental 
tests  agree  with  other  investigations.  For  the  purely  physical  tests, 
weighty  height  and  lung-capacity,  more  material  presents  itself. 
For  purposes  of  comparison  with  the  first  two — weight  and  height — 
I  have  chosen  the  results  of  Bowditch*  of  Boston  and  of  Peckham* 
of  Milwaukee.     The  weights  of  the  children  in  both  these  investiga- 

Table  XIII. 
Comparative  weights  of  Boston^  Milwaukee  and  New  Haven  school-children. 


Age. 

B 

M 

Nlla 

NHp 

B 

M 

NHa 

NHp 

flir^' 

6 

45.17 

44.81         47.86 

46.8      • 

43.23 

43.12 

45.92 

44.3 

7 

49.07 

49.10 

52.08 

51.2 

47.46 

46  97 

49.65 

50.4 

8 

53.92 

53.81 

56.49 

52.5 

52.04 

50.87 

53.32 

53.0 

9 

59.23 

59.46 

61.69 

60.0 

57.07 

56.44 

59.27 

58.8 

10 

65.30 

65.35 

68  31 

68.4 

62.35 

62.45 

66.09 

62.7 

11 

70.18 

70.92 

75.57 

70.8 

68.84 

68.84 

72.35 

70.0 

12 

76.92 

76.08 

83.25 

82.3 

78.31 

77.82 

86.09 

84.5 

13 

84.84 

84.89 

90.95 

88.0 

88.65 

87.96 

92.97 

92.0 

14 

94.91 

95.76 

97.45 

91.7 

98.43 

97.64 

97.15 

98.0 

15 

107.10 

109.05 

100.95 

110.0 

106.08 

105.87 

103.06 

104.0 

16 

121.01 

122.06 

126.03 

127.0 

112.03 

110  58 

111.41 

113.0 

17 

127.49 

130.35 

126.70 

130.0 

115.53 

113.32 

118.45 

113.7 

B,  weight  of  Boston  school-children  in '  A7/a,  weight  of  New  Haven  school-chil- 
pounds.  dren  in  pounds — arithmetical  averages. 

Jff  weight  of  Milwaukee  school-children  NHp,  weight  of  New  Haven  school-chil- 
in  pounds.  i      dren  in  pounds — median  values. 

tions  as  well  as  in  mine  were  taken  in  ordinary  clothes.  My  original 
calculations  were  made  by  the  method  of  median  values  and  the 
curves  previously  given  are  plotted  upon  this  method.  Since  the 
results  of  both  Bowditch  and  Peckham  were  obtained  by  arith- 
metical averages,  for  sake  of  comparison  of  the  two  methods,  and  also 
for  comparison  of  localities,  I  recalculated  my  results  by  arithmetical 


»  Bowditch,  Growth  of  children,  VIII.  Ann.  Kept.  State  Board  Health  Mass.,  307, 
Boflton  1877. 

Bowditch,  Qrowih  of  children,  X.  Ann.  Rept.  State  Board  Health  Mass.,  35,  Boston 
1879. 

Bowditch,  Qrowih  qf  children  studied  by  Galton's  method  of  percentile  grades, 
XXn.  Ann.  Bept.  State  Board  Health  Mass.,  479,  Boston  1891. 

«  Pbckhax,  Orowth  of  children,  VI.  Ann.  Rept.  State  Board  Health  Wisconsin,  28, 
Milwaukee  1881. 
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averages.  Notwithstanding  the  protest  of  Psokham  against  the 
median,  in  all  mental  tests,  at  least  for  getting  a  result  for  each  child, 
it  is  far  preferable  to  the  arithmetical  averages. 

PscKHAH  found  that  Milwaukee  children  were  heavier  and  taller 
than  Boston  children.  New  Haven  children  are  shown  by  my 
results  to  be  still  heavier  than  either  of  the  other  two.  The  com- 
parative weights  in  pounds  are  to  be  found  in  table  XIII  and  also 


Fig.  30.    Chart  XXV. 

Lower  curves  for  weisrht. 

Upper  curves  for  heignt. 

Boston  boys. 

Milwaukee  boys. 

New  Haven  boys. 

New  Haven  boys—median  values. 
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in  graphic  form  in  charts  XXV  and  XXVI.  As  no  relation 
between  the  arithmetical  averages  and  median  values  was  considered 
above,  I  have  inserted  here  the  curve  of  median  values,  as  well  as  that 
of  arithmetical  averages.  Ages  are  at  the  bottom ;  the  figures  to  the 
left  indicate  height  in  inches  ;  those  to  the  right  indicate  weight  in 
pounds. 

The  height  of  the  children  in  my  tests-  was  taken  with  shoes ;  those 
of  BowDiTCH  and  Peokham  were  taken  without  shoes.  After  sub- 
tracting the  height  of  an  average  heel  of  a  shoe,  which  is  about  1 
inch,  the  New  Haven  children  are  still  taller  than  those  of  Boston 
and  Milwaukee.  The  results  for  height  are  recorded  in  table  XIV 
.and  charts  XXV  and  XXVI. 

Table  XTV. 
Comparative  heights  of  Boston^  Milwaukee  and  New  Haven  achooUchitdren. 


ige. 

B 

M 

NHa 

NHp 

B 

M 

NHa 

NEi> 

D^^.. 

m 

m 

Girls. 

• 

6 

43.75 

44.08 

45.2 

45.0 

43.35 

43.78 

45.0 

44.9 

7 

45.74 

46.09 

47.4 

47.1 

45.52 

45.93 

46.9 

46.9 

8 

47  76 

48.05 

49.0 

48.9 

47.58 

47.59 

48.8 

48.4 

9 

49.69 

50.00 

51.3 

51.2 

49.37 

49.81 

51.1 

50.8 

10 

51.68 

51.85 

53.0 

53.0 

51.34 

51.89 

53.2 

52.8 

11 

53.33 

53.76 

56.7 

55.9 

53.42 

53.80 

54.1 

54.6 

12 

65.11 

54.98 

57.2 

57.0 

55.88 

56.47 

58.3 

57.9 

13 

57.21 

57.47 

59.2 

58.8 

58.16 

58  68 

59.6 

60.4 

14 

59.98 

59.89 

60.4 

59.3 

69.94 

60.50 

60.7 

.61.4 

15 

62.30 

62.34 

63.1 

62.8 

61.10 

61.69 

62.2 

62.5 

16 

65.00 

65.07 

66.7 

65.7 

61.59 

62.16 

62.8 

62.5 

17 

66.16 

66.60 

67.1 

66.1 

61.92 

62.91 

63.8 

63.6 

B,  height  of  Boston  school-children  in  i  NHa,  height  of  New  Haven  school-chil- 
inches.  |      dren  in  inches— arithmetical  averages. 

M,  height  of  Milwaukee  school-children  in  ,  NHp^  height  of  New  Haven  school-chil- 
inches.  i      dren  in  inches — median  values. 

This  difference  in  weight  and  height  is  very  likely  due  to  the 
smaller  proportion  of  foreigners  included  in  my  results.  American- 
bom  children  are  tallqr  and  heavier  than  foreign-born  children.* 

So  far  as  the  relation  of  growth  of  different  ages  is  concerned,  the 
same  general  laws  appear  in  my  results  as  those  obtained  by  Bow- 
DiTCii  and  Pbckham. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  the  effect  of  the  private-school  gymnasium 
upon  the  development  of  lung-capacity.    Table  XV  and  chart  XXV II 

»  BowDiTCH,  Growth  of  childrta,  VIII.  Ann.  Rcpt  State  Board  Health  Mass.,  307, 

Boston  1877. 
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represent  a  comparison  of  my  results  taken  in  public  schools  with  the 
results  of  Anderson,  taken  in  private-schools  near  "Kew  York.  His 
pupils  underwent  a  daily  training  in  the  gymnasium.  The  boys  in 
his  results  start  at  6  better  than  those  of  the  same  age  in  my  rei^ults. 
They  also  develop  more  rapidly.  No  loss  at  puberty  is  traceable, 
however,  in  his  results  similar  to  that  shown  in  mine.  His  results 
extend  only  to  1 6  years  of  age.  At  this  age  private-school  boys  had 
a  lung-capacity  of  205  cubic  inches;  public-school  boys  by  luy  results 
only  had  a  capacity  of  1 70.3  cubic  inches,  and  only  202.5  cubic  inches 
at  17,  which  is  2.5  cubic  inches  less  than  private-school  boys  had  at 
15.     In  girls  the  difference  is  even  more  noticeable,  for  at  6  the  girls 


Fig.  31.    Chart  XXVI. 

Lower  curves  for  weijfht. 
Upper  curves  for  heijrht. 

Boston  ffirls. 

Milwaukee  K^rls. 

New  Haven  girls. 

New  Haven  girls— median  values. 
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Table  XV. 
Comparative  lung-capacities  for  publu>  and  private-school  children. 


ige. 

F 

NHa 

NUp 

P 

NHa 

GirU.- 

NHp 

6 

64 

57.1 

56.0 

35 

49.2 

50.0 

7 

80 

65.6 

66.0 

40 

58.9 

54.0 

8 

88 

71.8 

73.0 

48 

64.2 

66.0 

9 

106 

82.7 

83.0 

65 

73.4 

72.6 

10 

124 

92.8 

91.5 

80 

8P.3 

82.0 

11 

144 

106.3 

104.0 

106 

83.6 

83.0 

12 

150 

117.2 

113.5 

125 

104.6 

104.0 

13 

168 

124.4 

120.0 

136 

108.1 

105.0 

U 

188 

120.4 

125.0 

150 

107.8 

105.0 

16 

205 

170.3 

161.0 

155 

116.3 

116.0 

16 

s  ^  ^ 

189.3 

187.0 

... 

119.9 

116.0 

n 

202.5 

204.0 

124.0 

118.5 

i*,  lung-capacity  of  New  York  private- 
school  children. 

NHa,  lung-capacity  of  New  Haven  public- 
school  children — arithmetical  averages. 


NHp^  lung-capacity  of  New  Haven  public- 
school  children — median  values. 
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Fio.  32.    Chart  XXVII. 


Private  school  boys. 

Private  school  girls. 

Public  school  boys. 

—  .  . Public  school  girls. 
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at  private  schools  have  a  smaller  lung-capacity  but  develop  so  rapidly 
as  at  10  years  of  age  to  equal  those  of  public  schools.  Thereafter 
the  rapid  development  continues  so  that  at  17  they  have  attained  155 
cubic  inches  while  my  results  only  show  116.3  cubic  inches  for  public- 
school  girls;  even  at  17,  public-school  girls  have  only  124  cubic  inches 
capacity,  which  is  31  cubic  inches  less  than  that  of  private-school 
girls  at  15.  The  curves  of  chart  XXVII  show  an  enormous  differ- 
ence between  the  two  classes  of  children.  There  is  added,  however, 
a  note  to  Andebson's  table  :  ^^  It  cannot  be  said  of  them  that  they 
indicate  just  what  the  averages  should  be."  The  results  of  this 
table,  however,  were  averages  of  about  600  children  of  each  age. 

In  chart  XXVII  the  ages  are  at  the  bottom  and  the  figures  at  the 
left  indicate  the  lung-capacity  in  cubic  inches. 


REMARKS  ON  DR.  GILBERT'S  ARTICLE, 

BY 
E.    W.    SCBIPTURB. 

In  preparing  for  publication  Dr.  Gilbert's  Researches  on  the  men- 
tal and  physical  development  of  school-childreny  several  matters 
seemed  to  me  to  require  a  further  statement. 

Suggestion-test.  The  large  and  the  small  standard  are  of  the  same 
weight,  namely,  tt?=65«.  The  diameter  of  the  small  standard  was 
e?=2.2°"»,  and  of  the  large  standard  i>=8.2'".  The  weights  of  the 
1 4  blocks  were  successively 

the  difference  between  any  two  successive  blocks  being  pi--pj=i5^. 
The  diameter  was  8=3.5«  for  all.      The  result  of  the  child's  two 
judgments  was  that  w=ipt  for  the  small  standard  and  w^=:pi  for  the 
large  standard.     The  amounts  of  difference  v^z^pt—to  and  t;,=:/>,— W7 
can  be  taken  as  measures  of  the  effect  of  the  different  sizes  of  the 
standard  and  the  blocks  of  the  14-serie8.     As  all  blocks  were  cylin- 
ders of  the  same  length,  we  can,  if  we  neglect  effects  of  contrast  of 
length  to  diameter,  express  the  difference  in  size  by  the  areas  of  the 
ends.    Thus  the  visual  suggestions  can  be  indicated  by  i(ir&* — vd^)  =^4 
and  J(7r2>'— irS*)^!*,  respectively.     As  the  differences  v^  and  U|  disap- 
pear when  the  blocks  are  lifted  without  being  seen,  we  can  put 

Vk—fk{yk)  and  Vt=zft{ui). 

Full  expressions  for  f  and  //  for  a  given  individual  would  give 
the  law  of  suggestion  for  the  given  case.  The  determination  of 
this  law  was  not  the  object  of  the  investigation,  in  which  Uk  and 
Ui  were  taken  constant.  For  the  sake  of  brevity  the  difference 
between  the  large  block  and  the  small  block  was  taken  as  the  amount 
of  suggestion  ;  thus  the  constant  suggestion  was  taken  as 

The  result  of  this  suggestion  is 

If  by  A  we  indicate  the  age  then 
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S=AS,  A), 
and  by  taking  S  =  constant,  we  obtain 

or  the  force  of  suggestion  as  a  dependent  on  age. 

Method  of  comptttation.    The  method  of  computing  the  results 
can  be  thus  indicated.    Let  the  results  be 


where  the  letters  a^by.     .     ,,  I  refer  to  different  children  and  the 
indices  1,2,.     .     .,  n  refer  to  experiments  on  the  same  child. 

If  we  express  by  7?,=/;(a;)  the  fact  that  -ff  is  determined  from  the 
f  powers  of  Xy  then  for  the  median  we  have  the  general  expression 

and  for  the  arithmetic  mean 

I<\)r  tlu'  rt»a8on8  indicated  on   p.  23  the  mean   variations  are  deter- 
in  IimmI  an  /*. 

\Vc'  Ijavo  thus  for  the  individual  children  the  medians 


Tho  mean  variations  for  the  individual  children  will  be 


M=/,([^.     -Cj,     [/,    -C,],     .        .         .,     [l^    -C;]) 
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These  mean  variations  can  be  regarded  as  psychological  quantities 
expressing  the  accuracy  of  each  child's  judgment.  The  median 
accuracy  of  judgment  for  the  particular  age  r  will  be 

This  can  be  called  the  mean  personal  insecurity. 

These  individual  quantities  are  quite  different  from  the  statistical 
mean  variations,  which  are  taken  in  order  to  show  the  homogeneity 
of  the  children  for  any  given  age.  The  median  for  a  given  age  r  is 
found  by 

The  mean  variation  of  the  children  from  the  general  mean  will  be 

A=/;([Oa— cj,  [Ci-cJ,  .     .     .,  [C;-Cj). 

Li  raited  series.  In  tests  (1),  (2)  and  (3)  it  was  discovered  too 
late  that  the  series  of  blocks  and  colors  did  not  extend  far  enough 
to  include  extreme  cases.  In  each  table  there  is  a  column  with  the 
percentage  of  cases  where  the  least  perceptible  difference  or  the 
force  of  suggestion  went  beyond  the  limits  of  the  apparatus,  and  in 
the  charts  dotted  curves  are  given  for  these  cases.  Gilbert  states 
that  the  column  of  mean  values  does  not  give  the  quite  correct 
result  unless  it  be  considered  in  relation  to  the  column  of  percentages 
just  mentioned.  This  statement  would  be  true  if  the  mean  value 
used  liad  been  the  arithmetic  mean  but  is  not  true  for  Gilbert's 
results  as  the  mean  value  used  was  the  median.  As  explained  on 
p.  32  the  separate  values  influence  the  median  only  as  being  above 
or  below  it.  The  median  child  remains  just  the  same  whether  an 
extreme  child  exceeds  the  recording  power  of  the  apparatus  or  not. 
The  columns  of  means  and  their  curves  are  thus  completely  correct 
in  themselves.  The  columns  of  percentages  of  no-discrimination  give 
really  another  representative  value  of  no  particular  use  in  itself  but 
quite  important  when  compared  with  the  medians  as  indicating  the 
form  of  the  frequency-curve  and  the  even  course  of  the  curve  of 
results  according  to  age.  In  this  respect  it  is  as  important  as  the 
mean  variation. 

The  column  of  these  percentages,  although  having  no  influence  on 
the  median,  does  have  an  influence  on  the  mean  variation.  The 
mean  variations  are  all  too  small  by  a  quantity  {  following  the  law 
(znf  (P).  If  the  positive  and  negative  mean  variations  had  been 
calculated  for  the  (100— P)^  of  the  cases  separmtely,  a  deduction  on 
the  assumption  of  (11),  p.  12,  would  have  rendered  it  possible  to 
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ealcalate  the  actual  meaa  variation  for  the  whole  namber  indepen- 
dent of  the  limitations  of  the  apparatus.  The  gain,  however,  would 
have  been  incommensurate  with  the  labor;  the  mean-variation-curves 
would  resemble  those  actually  given  and  would  simply  be  steeper  at 
the  left. 

The  columns  headed  PB  and  PG  give  us  the  means  of  answering 
the  question  as  to  when  the  difference  between  the  boys  and  girl5 
recorded  for  any  given  age  is  to  be  considered  as  a  true  difference 
between  the  sexes  or  as  merely  the  result  of  the  finite  number  of 
cases  considered. 

Tha  method  is  as  follows.  Let  the  percentage  of  the  total  n  boys 
within  the  limits  of  the  test  be  jt>=r(100 — PB)^  and  of  those  beyond 
be  ^  =  PJS^ ;  likewise  for  n  girls  let  the  percentages  be  p'= 
(100— Pff);«,  q'z=:PG^.  According  to  a  well-known  theorem*  we 
can  assert  with  a  probability  of  *(y)  that  the  two  classes  are  differ- 
ent, provided 


,a/^P^  .   ^P'9 


P-p'>±yV  —  +  --^^ 


where  *(y)  is  the  function  expressed  on  p.  20. 

I  have  tested  some  specimen  cases  in  this  way  and  find  that  for 
these  three  tests  it  cannot  be  asserted  in  many  cases  with  a  practical 
certainty  of  *(y) =0.999978  that  there  is  a  real  difference  between  the 
two  sexes. 

Another  test  is  furnished  by  Bates's  theorem  used  on  p.  38.  This 
theorem  can  be  applied  to  all  the  tables. 

In  a  like  manner  the  differences  between  successive  ages  can  be 
tested. 


^  Illustrated  in  Lexis,  Einloitung  in  die  Theorie  der  Bevolkcrungstatlstikf  103,  Strasa- 
burg  1875. 


EXPERIMENTS  ON  THE  HIGHEST  AUDIBLE  TONE, 

BY 

E.  W.  ScBiFTUBB  and  Howabd  F.  Smith. 

The  highest  audible  tone,  or  the  upper  limit  of  pitch,  is  that  tone  at 
the  extremity  of  the  series  of  tones  arranged  according  to  pitch  beyond 
which  any  rise  in  frequency  of  vibration  fails  to  produce  a  sensation 
of  tone.  The  highest  audible  tone  is  defined  psychophysically  by 
the  frequency  of  the  physical  vibrations  corresponding  to  it.  The 
term  "  vibration  "  is  understood  to  mean  one  complete  pendular  oscil- 
lation including  both  phases.  The  highest  audible  tone  has  been 
differently  determined  by  various  observers :  Sauveur,  6  400 : 
CiiLADNi,  8  192  ;  WoLLASTOX,  25  000  ;  Savabt,  24  000  ;  Dkspretz, 
36  864  ;  Blake,  40  000  to  60  000. 

The  great  discrepancy  in  the  results  is  usually  said  to  have  been 
due  to  the  imperfections  of  the  apparatus  employed.  There  is  no 
need,  however,  of  this  assumption,  as  there  is  a  source  of  variation 
quite  sufficient  to  explain  the  discrepancy ;  it  is  unquestionable  that 
these  men  worked  with  tones  of  different  intensities. 

Even  in  the  very  latest  experiments  the  factor  of  intensity  has  been 
generally  overlooked.  Savabt  was  the  first  to  observe  that  the 
highest  audible  tone  was  different  for  different  intensities.  Rayleigh* 
took  care  to  keep  his  tones  of  approximately  the  same  intensity. 
Blake,  who  used  a  succession  of  steel  bars  of  varying  length,  pro- 
duced the  tone  by  a  pendulum-hammer  swinging  over  a  graduated 
scale,  thus  insuring  a  nearly  uniform  stroke  and  correspondingly 
uniform  intensity  of  tone.  These  experiments,  however,  went  no 
farther  than  to  secure  a  constant  intensity. 

The  highest  audible  tone  requires  in  each  case  a  measurement  of 
intensity  as  well  as  of  pitch  in  order  to  complete  its  determination. 
It  thus  becomes  important  to  inquire  how  the  pitch  of  this  tone 
depends  on  the  intensity,  or,  in  other  words,  to  determine  what  the 
highest  audible  tone  is  for  each  intensity. 

Appabatus. 
The  first  step  in  solving  this  problem  was  the  selection  of  an  ap- 
paratus giving  tones  of  the  required  pitch,  but  so  arranged  that  the 

'Raylkioh,  Acoustical  obsermtioru ;  Very  high    notes,    PWl-  Mag.,  1882  (5v 
Xni844. 
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intensity  could  be  kept  constant  at  any  desired  point  and  could  be 
readily  and  accurately  varied.  Tuning  forks  were  not  used  because 
the  range  for  the  highest  audible  tone  is  so  wide  that  a  very  large 
number  of  forks  would  be  required,  and  also  because  they  do  not 
admit  any  accurate  regulation  of  intensity.  The  rods  of  Konig  with 
pendulum-hammer  are  in  some  respects  better  than  the  forks  but  are 
not  very  easy  to  manipulate  in  rapidly  conducted  tests,  such  as  are 
necessary  in  order  not  to  fatigue  the  observer  ;  moreover,  the  sound 
of  the  impact  of  the  hammer  cannot  fail  to  be  a  disturbing  element 
in  the  experiment.  Neither  the  forks  nor  the  rods  give  a  sustained 
tone,  but  one  of  rapidly  decreasing  intensity. 

The  Galton-Kobnig  whistle  was  selected  as  the  most  reliable  and 
readily  manipulated  instrument  for  the  tests  proposed.  It  gives  a 
sustained  tone  as  long  as  the  blast  of  air  continues  ;  the  pitch  of  the 
tone  is  readily  and  accurately  varied.  The  whistle  consists  of  a 
brass  tube,  about  7*^™  in  length  with  a  cap  screwing  over  one  end. 
To  this  cap  there  is  attached  an  accurately  fitting  piston,  which 
moves  inside  the  tube  as  the  cap  is  screwed  upward  or  downward. 
The  outside  of  the  tube  is  marked  with  a  longitudinal  scale  the  unit 
of  which  is  1"*™,  the  length  of  the  86ale  being  12"*"^.  The  screw  is  so 
arranged  that  one  complete  turn  of  the  cap  carries  the  piston  a  dis- 
tance of  1"'".  The  upper  rim  of  the  cap  is  divided  into  ten  divisions, 
each  one  representing  a  movement  of.  the  piston  through  0.1°^'". 
These  divisions  being  very  large,  the  sub-divisions  of  0.01™"'  can  be 
obtained  by  the  eye  without  error.  The  maker's  graduation  was 
verified  to  0.01™'°.  The  whistle  is  blown  by  a  current  of  air  forced 
into  the  bottom  of  the  tube  ;  near  the  bottom  there  is  a  narrow  slot 
extending  across  one-half  of  the  circumference.  The  whistle  is  thus 
a  closed  labial  pipe  and  the  tone  produced  will  be  determined  by 

V 

n  being  the  number  of  vibrations,  v  the  velocity  of  sound  and  /  the 
length  of  the  pipe.  The  velocity  of  sound  in  dry  air  at  0°  C.  is 
generally  given  as  330.7™ ;  for  the  temperature  of  t^  it  will  be 


330.7^1  4.  0.00367  L 

The  average  temperature  of  the  room  used  can  be  taken  as  20*  C.  ;  as 
the  temperature  was  not  recorded  we  can  assume  ±  1**  C.  as  the 
limit  of  fluctuation  during  a  set  of  experiments.  This  gives  v  = 
342.625'"  with  a  mean  error  of  5  percent,  (estimated).     As  the  actual 
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pressure  of  the  blast  of  air  supplied  to  the  whistle.  The  pressure 
was  regulated  by  the  stopcock.  In  this  manner  a  constant  blast  of 
air  could  be  maintained  for  any  given  time  and  the  intensity  could 
be  varied  at  will.  The  fluctuations  of  pressure  as  indicated  by  the 
manometer  did  not  exceed  1  per  cent.  Experiments  were  made  with 
five  different  pressures,  50""*,  1 00"",  150"",  200""  and  260"".  Within 
the  limits  of  accuracy  of  5  per  cent,  with  which  the  experiments  were 
conducted,  the  intensity  of  the  vibratory  movement  could  be  con- 
sidered as  varying  in  direct  proportion  to  the  pressure  of  the  blast. 

In  some  of  the  earlier  experiments  we  used  a  foot-blower  as  a  bel- 
lows. Even  the  best  bellows  cannot  be  accurately  regulated  ;  a  foot- 
blower  still  less  so.  The  following  mean  variations  are  from  experi- 
ments on  trustworthy  observers.  With  the  foot-blower  we  find,  for 
example,  mean  variations  of  10^,  14^,  6^,  9^,  8^,  13<^  ;  with  the 
rotary-fan  blower,  5^,  9f^,  2^,  1^^  4^,  2^.  The  records  are  not  on 
the  same  observers  in  the  two  cases  but  the  difference  is  sufi&cient  to 
indicate  quite  a  gain  in  accuracy  by  using  the  rotary  blower. 

The  whistle  was  started  near  0,  i.  e.  above  the  upper  limit  of  pitch, 
and  the  cap  was  gradually  unscrewed  until  the  observer  detected  a 
tone.  The  reading  of  the  scale  was  observed  at  this  point.  The 
cap  was  unscrewed  a  little  further  to  make  sure  that  a  good  musical 
tone  was  heard ;  then  it  was  screwed  up  again,  stopping  at  the  instant 
the  observer  lost  the  tone.  The  two  readings  were  noted  down  in 
separate  sets,  D  and  A.  This  was  repeated  five  times,  making  10 
records  with  the  given  intensity.  Sets  of  records  were  made  in  suc- 
cession with  the  five  pressures,  beginning  at  60"",  After  a  rest  of 
about  3  minutes  another  series  of  50  records  was  made  but  the  pres- 
sures were  used  in  the  reverse  order.  This  reversal  of  the  order  of 
the  pressures  eliminated  the  error  of  fatigue,  if  there  was  any. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  method  differed  from  that  used  by 
previous  observers,  being  the  method  of  regular  variation.* 

The  execution  of  the  experiments  was  in  charge  of  H.  F.  Smith 
who  is  responsible  for  the  care  exercised.  The  setting  up  of  the 
blower,  shafting  and  belting  was  done  by  the  laboratory  mechanic, 
J.  H.  Hogan,  who  controlled  the  running  of  the  machinery  during 
the  experiments.  Rubber  belting  was  used,  but  owing  to  its  inferior 
fiexibility  it  should  in  future  be  avoided  for  small  pulleys  like  that 


'  Scripture,  On.  the  method  of  regular  vanafion,  Am.  Jour.  Psych.,  1891 IV 

Scripture,    Ueber  die  Aenderungsempfindlichkeitf  Zt.  Psych.    Phys.  Sinn-f 
1894  VI  473. 
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on  the  blower  ;  with  the  high  speed  ased  it  has  been  ignited  by  the 
slipping.  The  whole  arrangement  of  apparatus  was  supervised  and 
inspected  by  E.  W.  Scripture. 

Computation. 

The  median  value  was  taken  for  each  single  set  of  five  of  the  same 
kind.  For  the  result  descending  or  for  the  result  ascending  the  two 
medians  were  weighted  in  the  usual  way  inversely  as  the  square  root 
of  the  mean  variations  and  were  then  averaged.  For  the  final  result 
the  four  medians  were  weighted  and  averaged. 

As  the  use  of  the  median  is  new,  all  the  results  were  calculated 
also  in  the  usual  way  to  obtain  the  arithmetical  mean.  The  compo- 
nents were  weighted  in  the  regular  way. 

The  computation  was  done  by  E.  W-.  Scripture  with  the  aid 
of  Cbblle's,  Rechentafeln.  There  were  in  all  120  sets  of  5  results 
each.  The  median  of  each  set  was  first  recorded,  then  the  error  of 
each  result  from  its  median  was  written  underneath  it.  The  average 
of  each  set  and  the  error  of  each  result  were  likewise  computed  and 
were  written  beside  the  median  and  its  errors.  It  was  soon  noticed 
that  the  average  seldom  differed  much  from  the  median  ;  this  was 
used  as  a  check  on  the  computation  of  the  average,  the  whole  com- 
putation being  repeated  in  case  of  much  divergence.  It  was  also 
noticed  that,  given  the  median  and  the  average,  the  errors  from  the 
average  could  be  calculated  from  the  column  of  errors  from  the 
median  ;  for  the  latter  half  of  the  work  this  was  done  by  the  amanu- 
ensis while  the  computer  calculated  the  errors  directly.  As  a  creden- 
tial for  the  reliability  of  the  computation,  it  can  be  said  that  only  one 
mistake  in  the  calculation  of  the  errors  was  found  in  the  results  veri- 
fied in  this  way.  The  mean  errors  of  each  of  the  240  sets  of  five 
errors  were  computed  according  to  the  formula  on  pp.  18, 24,  the  divis- 
ion by  4.6  being  performed  from  the  multiplication  table  for  46. 
The  square  root  of  each  mean  error  was  taken  from  a  table  of 
square  roots.  The  reciprocals  for  weights  were  written  as  decimals 
to  two  places. 

Influence  of  intensity. 

The  results  are  given  in  table  I.  Although  the  results  were  calcu- 
lated into  vibrations,  they  were  allowed  to  stand  in  the  table  as 
hundredths  of  a  millimeter  in  order  to  avoid  the  impression  of  a  false 
degree  of  accuracy  which  arises  when  0.01"'™  is  turned  into  a  whole 
number  with  zeros  at  the  end.  In  the  curve  (fig.  33)  the  frequencies 
are  given  for  the  sake  of  comparison. 
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JExperimenta  on  the  highest  audible  tone,  1 1 1 

1.  The  general  result  for  all  observers  indicates  that  the  pitch  of 
the  highest  audible  tone  varies  directly  and  almost  proportionately 
with  the  intensity.  The  deviation  from  exact  proportionality  does 
not  exceed  the  mean  variation  of  the  separate  observers  from  the 
final  averages.  The  curves  of  results  agree  very  closely  for  all 
observers  except  for  the  pressure  260""*.  This  disagreement  may  be 
due  to  the  very  great  and  almost  painful  intensity  of  the  tone. 

2.  The  lowest  results  rea'ch  almost  to  Chladni's  and  the  highest 
almost  to  Blake's,  suggesting  differences  in  intensity  as  the  possible 
sources  of  discrepancy  of  previous  results. 

3.  How  far  the  upper  limit  can  be  pushed  with  still  greater  inten- 
sity, it  is  impossible  to  say.  With  a  pressure  of  250™™  of  water  the 
tone  of  the  whistle  is  already  very  painful  and  fatiguing. 

Influence  op  dibection. 

Experiments  descending  from  0  of  the  scale,  i.  e.  from  high  to  low 
pitch,  or  from  silence  to  sound,  alternated  with  those  from  low  to 
high,  or  from  tone  to  silence.  The  differences  between  the  two  are 
shown  in  table  II.  In  order  to  detect  any  influence  of  fatigue  the 
separate  pairs  for  a  given  pressure  were  not  united. 

Table  n. 
Unit  of  measnrement,  0.01"". 
50mm    loomm^  150"".  200"".  250"".  250™".  200"".  150"".  100"".  50"™. 
■if^v    J       0+28+20       +29  +23       +89       +88 

^"'*^*-  "J0+87+B8+48  +50+80+68 

j_         ]  +42     +55       +21       +65     +55       +75       +50       +45       +41        +46 

■***?  ---j+43+57         +28         +53+53         +83         +47         +88         +26  +46 

+  11+46  0       +2+5      -  2       +85       +28       +7        +24 

25+16  -   14         +25+8         +11         +28         +2         +15  +17 

+  25       +26       +17     +10      -  8       +48       +23       +86        +18 

+  14         +28         +16+11  -     6         +30         +84  +13  +19 

25       +21       +2     +28       +26      +  5       +32       +31        +24 


Were...]  X 

ili»<T       j  +87     +25  +21  +2+28  +26  +5  +32  +31  +24 

*^^---  "J+16+18  +19  +18+22  +18  +9  +81  +28  +17 

.^^^       j  +20    -14  -48  +28     +32  -  6  +14  +36  +16  +86 


a+7         -41  +80+19         -6         +84         +80  +8  + 

The  ftgoreB  give  the  differences  between  resnlts  descending  and  ascending, 
Larger  figores,  differences  between  medians. 
Smaller  figures,  differences  between  averages. 

The  figures  prove  conclusively  that  the  highest  audible  tone 
proceeding  from  silence  to  tone  is  much  higher  than  tbe 
audible  tone  from  tone  to  silence.     The  column  R  gives  the 
difference  for  each  person  for  the  various  pressures. 
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•difference  was  not  calculated.  An  inspection  of  the  table  shows  that 
the  averages  run  along  closely  with  the  medians  ;  the  calculation  of 
the  averages  would  require  considerable  labor  and  would  add  noth- 
ing to  our  knowledge. 

The  table  makes  evident  that,  within  the  limits  of   accuracy  em- 
ployed, D — A  is  not  a  function  of  the  intensity. 

Fatigue. 

Single  sets  of  experiments  sometimes  showed  considerable  differ- 
ences whether  taken  at  the  beginning  or  at  the  end  of  the  series. 
To  determine  the  amount  of  fatigue  the  difference  between  the  first 
pair  and  the  last  pair  for  each  pressure  was  computed.  Thus  a  tahle 
was  formed  giving  the  differences  between  the  1.  and  10.  pairs,  2. 
and  9.  pairs,  3.  and  8.  pairs,  4.  and  7.  pairs,  5.  and  6.  pairs.  The 
values  showed  such  iiTegularity  that  it  can  not  be  said  either  that 
fatigue  raises  the  upper  limit  or  lowers  it. 

In  similar  manner  some  of  the  mean  variations  were  compared. 
The  result  was  the  same  ;  it  cannot  be  said  that  fatigue  influences 
the  regularity  of  judgment. 

The  attempt  was  made  to  fatigue  the  ear  directly.  After  the  com- 
plete set  of  experiments  was  finished  with  Bishop,  the  whistle  ku 
blown  steadily  for  46  seconds  at  200""  pressure  and  then  1 0  records 
were  taken  at  that  pressure.  The  change  of  upper  limit  was  not 
sufficient  to  warrant  any  conclusion.  This  line  of  experiment  lay 
somewhat  aside  from  the  problem  and  was  not  extended. 

Miscellaneous  observations. 

A  phenomenon,  closely  related  to  fatigue,  appeared  in  the  oscilla- 
tory change  from  sound  to  silence.  If  the  whistle  was  kept  station- 
ary at  the  pitch  where  the  tone  had  just  been  lost,  the  tone  would 
alternately  be  heard  and  lost  again.  The  experience  is  similar  to  the 
phenomenon  of  fluctuation  of  attention  with  weak  sensations. 
Another  fact  noticed  was  that  even  above  where  the  tone  could  no 
longer  be  heard,  an  indefinite,  somewhat  painful  sensation  was  felt  in 
the  ear. 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  note  certain  questions  arising  con- 
corning  the  functions  of  the  middle  and  internal  ear.  Hklmholtz*^ 
piano-string  theory  of  the  function  of  the  cochlea  being  accepted, 
does  the  enerixy  recjuired  to  arouse  the  shorter  resonating  membranes 
increase  as  the  pitch  of  the  membrane  increases?  If  so,  why  should 
there  be  the  oscillating  fluctuation  in  the  hearing  of  the  tone  as  just 
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noted  ?  The  qaestion  of  the  end-organs  being  left  aside,  might  not 
the  abilty  of  accommodation  by  the  tympanum,  as  determined  by  the 
action  of  the  M.  tensor  tympani  be  the  determining  factor  for  the 
highest  audible  tone?  The  extent  of  the  reflex -action  of  a  muscle 
depends  to  some  degree  on  the  intensity  of  the  stimulus  affecting 
the  sense-organs.  The  impulse  to  accommodation  proceeding  through 
sensory  and  motor  centers  might  be  weaker  for  weak  sounds,  the 
tympanum  would  be  less  tightly  stretched  and  as  the  pitch  increased 
the  limit  of  accommodation  would  be  reached  sooner  than  with  louder 
sounds.  On  the  other  hand  loud  sounds  would  produce  a  much 
greater  tension  and  therefore  a  higher  accommodation.  If  this 
hypothesis  is  justifiable,  the  highest  audible  tone  would  be  a  matter 
of  tympanic  accommodation.  The  oscillations  mentioned  would  cor- 
respond to  the  oscillatory  fatigue  and  recovery  of  the  nervous  cen- 
ters regulating  muscular  effort. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  suggested  that  the  gradual  falling  off 
in  the  pitch  of  the  highest  audible  tone  with  advancing  age'  may  be 
due,  1.  to  the  gradual  loss  of  function  of  the  resonating  organs  of 
the  cochlea,  proceeding  from  those  of  higher  pitch  downward  ;  2.  to 
the  gradual  obtuseness  of  these  organs,  rendering  them  fnnctionless 
for  a  given  intensity  but  capable  of  answering  to  greater  intensities  ; 
or,  3.  to  a  gradual  decrease  in  the  power  of  accommodation.  The 
problem  cannot  be  settled  till  Zwardemaakeb^s  experiments  are 
repeated  with  different  intensities. 

^  ZwARDBMA AKEB,  DcT  Uvfifang  des  Oehdrs  in  den  verschiedenen  Lebensjahreny 
Zt.  Psych.  PhyB.  Sinn.,  1894  VII 10. 
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ON  THE  EDUCATION  OF    MUSCULAR    CONTROL    AND 

POWER, 

BY 

E.  W.  ScBiPTUEE,    Thbodate  L.  Smith    and    Emily  M.  Bbowk. 

In  an  article  on  the  course  of  muscular  training  Fschner*  recorded 
the  number  of  times  day  after  day  that  he  was  able  to  raise  two  dumb- 
bells, about  9^  lbs.  each,  once  a  second  from  his  side  to  over  his 
head.  The  records  extended  over  sixty  days  in  succession.  They 
show  a  steady  general  gain  with  small  oscillations,  the  general  course 
of  the  curve  representing  the  increase  of  power  owin^  to  practice  and 
the  oscillations  showing  the  conflicting  effects  of  fatigue.  The  final 
conclusion,  as  stated  by  Fbchner,  is  that  during  the  first  14  days 
there  were  no  permanent  effects  of  practice  visible,  that  up  to  the  40. 
day  there  was  a  gradual  gain  and  that  with  the  4 1 .  day  there  was  a 
great  gain  which  increased  rapidly  with  great  oscillations  till  the  55. 
day,  after  which  there  was  a  sudden  fall. 

VoLKMAKN*  made  experiments  on  the  education  of  the  fineness  of 
space-discrimination  as  judged  by  the  skin,  using  Weber's  compass 
in  the  usual  way.  These  experiments,  however,  are  not  quite  com- 
parable with  Fbchner's  as  each  series  was  made  at  a  single  sitting. 
Volkmann's  two  series  of  experiments  on  sight  extended  over  12 
days  and  gave  curves  similar  in  form  to  his  touch  curves.  Volk- 
mann's curves  resemble  Fechneb's  if  we  omit  the  flat  part  of  slow 
increase  at  the  beginning  on  the  supposition  that  both  skin  and  eye 
have  already  received  their  early  training.  In  the  same  article  Volk- 
MANN  relates  experiments  showing  that  practice  of  the  finger-tip  of 
the  left  hand  increases  the  fineness  of  touch  of  the  finger-tip  of  the 
right  hand  but  does  not  increase  that  of  the  left  fore-arm.  Further 
experiments  show  that  practice  on  the  third  phalanx  increases  the 
fineness  on  the  first  phalanx.  Thus,  training  of  one  portion  of  the 
body  trains  at  the  same  time  the  symmetrical  part  and  also  neighbor- 
ing parts. 

^Fechner,  Uber  den  Gang  der  Musketubung,  Ber.  d.  Ir.-Bftohs.  Ges.  d.  WiiB., 
math.-phys.  Kl.,  1857  IX  113. 

*  VoLKMANN,  Ueher  den  Einfluss  der  Uebung  auf  das  Erkennen  rdumlicher  Di»- 
tanzeriy  Ber.  d.  k.-sftchs.  Ges.  d.  Wiss.,  math.-phjs.  Kl.,  1858  X  88. 
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Fechnbb*  relates  an  observation  by  Weber  on  the  ability 
to  write  with  the  left  hand  obtained  by  learning  with  the  right 
hand.  Fecukeb  states  that  practice  in  writing  the  figare  9  back- 
ward with  the  left  hand  frequently  caused  him  involuntarily  to 
write  the  9  backward  when  he  used  the  right. 

These  observations  seemed  of  sufficient  importance  to  justify  a 
further  inquiry  regarding  the  general  law  of  education  followed  by 
our  muscular  abilities  and  also  regarding  the  possibility  of  what  may 
briefly  be  called  "cross-education."  It  proved  most  convenient  to 
make  experiments  on  muscular  control  and  on  muscular  power  ;  the 
former  were  carried  out  by  Miss  Smith,  the  latter  by  Miss  Brown. 

MUSCULAB   CONTROI^ 

In  undertaking  the  experiments  on  muscular  control  two  ques- 
tions were  proposed  :  1.  Can  steadiness  of  movement  be  increased  by 
practice  ?  2.  If  so,  is  such  increase  confined  to  the  muscles  immedi- 
ately trained  or,  as  in  the  case  of  discriminating  sensitiveness  of 
the  skin,  are  the  corresponding  muscles  in  the  opposite  half  of  the 
body  affected. 

The  apparatus  used  for  these  experiments  consisted  of  a  Brown  & 
Sharpe  twist-drill  gauge,  2'°^"  thick,  having  a  series  of  60  holes  vary- 
ing in  size  from  0.0400  in.  to  0.2280  in.  (0.1160"*'"  to  5.7912"'").  This 
was  fixed  on  a  board  in  a  vertical  position  and  connected  with  one 
pole  of  a  battery.  From  the  other  pole  a  flexible  connector  led  to  a 
light  rod  75*"*  long  in  the  end  of  which  a  needle  was  inserted.  An 
electric  bell  introduced  into  the  circuit  recorded  any  contact  of  the 
needle  with  the  gauge-plate. 

In  the  flrst  experiments  the  method  was  tried  of  putting  the 
needle  without  touching  the  plate  into  as  many  successive  holes  of 
decreasing  size  as  possible,  ending  the  trial  at  the  first  error. 
Although  the  results  indicated  a  marked  increase  of  steadiness  in 
both  hands,  the  mean  variation  was  so  great,  owing  largely  to  the 
element  of  fatigue  which  limited  the  number  of  experiments  taken 
at  one  time,  that  they  were  thrown  aside  as  worthless.  After  an 
interval  of  three  weeks,  during  wliich  the  results  of  the  previous 
training  had  disappeared,  the  experiments  were  resumed.  .  This  time 
the  measure  of  accuracy  was  the  ability  to  insert  the  needle  into  a 
single  hole  0.1285  in.  (3.2630'""')  in  diameter.    The  vertioal metal  plate 


'  FsCHirvR,  Beobachtungeifiy  welche  zu  beweisfn  scheinenf  dam  dmrtkdie  Uebung 
der  Olieder  der  einen  Seite  die  der  andern  zugleich  mil  geiQtt  wmrdnif  Ber.  d.  k.- 
■Hohs.  Gee.  d.  Win.,  m^th-phys.  Kl.,  1858  X  70. 
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containing  the  hole  was  placed  directly  in  front  of  the  observer  ;  the 
light  fore-arm  vas  rested  on  the  edge  of  the  table ;  the  stick  wu 
grasped  like  a  pencil  and  by  a  steady  movement  of  the  hand  and 
wrlat  the  metal  point  was  inserted  in  the  hole.  Any  contact  of  the 
point  againat  the  side  of  the  hole  was  counted  as  an  error.  The  per 
cent,  of  successful  insertions  was  considered  the  mcannre  of  accuracy. 
Since  the  completion  of  the  experiments  a  new  apparaiHs  (fig.  34)  hat 


been  invented  especially  for  the  purpose.  It  represents  the  result 
of  previous  experience  and  will  be  used  for  fnturework.  It  consists 
of  a  flat  block  of  hard  rubber  supported  vertically  by  a  rod.  On  the 
face  of  the  block  is  a  strip  of  brass  in  which  there  are  five  hard  rub- 
ber circles,  1""°,  2""",  3""",  4"""  and  5"""  in  diameter.  Electrical  con- 
nection is  made  by  a  binding-post  at  the  back.  The  edges  of  the 
circles  arc  flush  with  the  brass.  The  object  is  to  touch  the  rubber 
circle  with  the  metal  point  by  a  single  steady  movement.  Sufiicieoi 
unsteadiness  of  the  hand  will  cause  the  point  to  touch  the  metal, 
whereupon  the  alarm  is  rung.  With  the  same  circle  the  steadiness  of 
the  hand  can  be  coitsidered  to  be  directly  proportional  to  the  per 
cent,  of  successful  trials.  The  movement  of  the  hand  is  guided  by 
sight. 

The  experiments  were  all  made  by  Miss  Smith  with  the  drill  gauge 
before  the  invention  of  the  new  apparatus.  The  first  set  consisted 
of  20  experiments  with  the  left  hand  ;  the  result  was  60  per  cent. of 
successful  trials.  Immediately  thereafter  20  expeFiments  were  made 
with  the  right  hand,  with  a  result  of  60  per  cent,  of  successful  trisU. 
On  the  following  day  and  on  each  successive  day  two  hundred  ex- 
periments were  taken  with  the  right  hand,  the  same  conditions  in 
regard  to  lime,  bodily  condition  and  position  in  making  the  experi- 
ments being  miintained  as  far  as  possible.  The  percentage  of  suc- 
cessful trials  ran  as  follows  :  61,  64.  65,  75,  74,  76,  82,  79.  78,  SS. 
The  increase  in  accuracy  is  represented  in  the  curve  in  fig.  36. 

On  the  10.  day  the  left  hand  was  tested  with  twenty  experimenU 
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as  before,  with  76  per  cent,  of  Buccessf ul  trials,  thas  showing  an 
increase  of  twenty-six  per  cent,  without  practice  in  the  time  during 
which  the  right  hand  had  gained  as  shown  by  the  figures  above. 
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That  the  increase  of  steadiness  was  not  due  to  mere  training  of 
the  muscles  is  shown  by  the  Increase  of  steadiness  in  the  unpractised 
left  hand.  That  it  was  due  to  a  training  of  the  attention  seems  to 
be  indicated  by  the  following  facts.  1.  After  a  week's  practice  it 
was  possible  by  a  special  effort  of  attention  to  insert  the  needle  into 
the  hole  successfully  for  any  given  ten  times.  2.  Any  distraction  of 
attention  due  to  noises  or  other  disturbances  invariably  lowered  the 
per  cent,  of  steadiness.  3.  Either  bodily  or  mental  fatigue  lowered 
the  result. 

As  to  the  effect  of  different  directions  of  attention  :  concentration 
upon  the  muscular  movement  to  be  performed  was  unfavorable,  but 
fixation  of  attention  upon  the  objective  point  to  be  reached  by  the 
needle  was  productive  of  the  best  results.  Fatigue  of  the  muscles  of 
the  eye  was  a  more  noticeable  result  than  fatigue  of  the  muscles 
directly  practised.  To  obviate  this  it  was  necessary  to  close  the  eyes 
for  a  few  seconds  between  each  series  of  ten  experiments. 

From  the  results  of  these  two  thousand  experiments  the  following 
conclusions  seem  justified. 
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1.  Steadiness  of  movement  can  be  increased  by  practice. 

2.  This  increase  of  steadiness  is  not  limited  to  the  control  of  the 
muscles  immediately  trained  but  affects  the  control  of  the  co^ 
responding  muscles  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  body. 

3.  This  training  seems  to  be  of  a  psychical  rather  than  of  a  physi- 
cal order  and  to  lie  principally  in  steadiness  of  attention. 

MUSCULAB   POWER. 

The  experiments  on  the  increase  of  muscular  power  due  to  practice 
were  made  by  Miss  Brown.  The  apparatus  consisted  of  a  mercury 
dynamometer  with  a  rubber  bulb.  The  mercury  was  contained  in 
a  closed  bottle  from  the  bottom  of  which  rose  an  open  vertical  glass 
tube.  Another  tube  from  the  bottle  led  to  the  bulb  by  means  of 
rubber  tubing.  The  bulb  and  the  space  in  the  bottle  were  filled  with 
water,  thus  giving  water-transmission  of  the  pressure.  By  means  of 
a  Y-tube,  a  stopcock  and  an  adjustable  reservoir  of  water  the  mer- 
cury could  be  readily  adjusted  to  the  zero-point.  The  graduation 
on  the  scale  back  of  the  mercury  tube  was  in  inches.  The  person 
experimented  on  was  seated ;  the  bulb  was  grasped  in  the  hand  and 
was  squeezed  as  strongly  as  possible.  The  height  attained  by  the 
mercury  was  observed  ;  after  about  a  minute  employed  in  making  the 
record  and  resting,  the  experiment  was  repeated.  Ten  experiments 
were  made  on  each  occasion  excepting  the  16.,  when  only  6  were 
made.  The  first  set  was  made  on  7  III  1894  with  the  left  hand  ;  the 
average  was  29.6  inches.  Immediately  thereafter  a  set  was  made 
with  the  right  hand.  On  following  days  the  experiments  with  the 
right  hand  were  repeated  with  results  as  given  in  the  table. 


Date, 

Pressure 

in  inches 

March. 

of  mercury. 

L 

R 

7 

29.6 

28.8 

8 

33.7 

9 

35.6 

10 

36.6 

12 

40.9 

14 

44.7 

15 

47.0 

16 

48.8 

20 

42.3 

48.6 

Immediately  after  the  experiments  with  the  right  hand  on  the  20. 
they  were  again  made  with  the  left  hand  which  had  not  been  used 
in  the  mean  time. 
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The  results  show  a  steady  increase  in  the  muscalar  power  of  the 
right  hand  due  to  direct  practice  and  also  an  increase  in  the  power 
of  the  left  hand  due  to  what  we  might  call  '^  indirect  practice." 

During  the  progress  of  the  experiments  Miss  Brown  exercised 
both  arms  with  dumb-bells  on  three  successive  evenings  for  a  short 
time.  The  muscles  so  intensely  exerted  in  the  dynamometer  measure- 
ments are  not  very  strongly  called  into  play  in  the  dumb-bell  exer- 
cise. Nevertheless  we  prefer  not  to  lay  weight  on  the  actual  form 
of  the  law  of  increase  in  power  of  the  right  hand  but  to  confine  the 
statement  of  the  result  to  the  single  fact  that  practicing  the  right 
hand  develops  the  left  also. 


A   PSYCHOLOGICAL    METHOD    OF    DETERMINING  THE 

BLIND-SPOT, 

BY 
E.    W.    SCEIPTXTEE. 


No  greater  misfortune  could  happen  to  psychology  than  to  have  it 
supposed  that  its  measurements  were  physical  or  physiological  rather 
than  purely  mental.  The  phenomena  of  consciousness  are  not  unat- 
tainable things  situated  at  the  central  termination  of  nerve-paths; 
they  are  directly  given,  purely  mental  facts  known  to  every  savage 
or  child  regardless  of  the  existence  of  brain  or  nerves  or  sense-organs. 
As  purely  mental  facts  we  can  measure  them  by  one  another  with  an 
accuracy  rapidly  approaching  that  of  physics.  As  mysterious  pro- 
cesses resulting  from  a  complicated  succession  of  physiological 
changes,  we  can  do  nothing  with  them. 

The  treatment  of  the  blind-spot  is  a  striking  illustration  of  the  dif- 
ference in  the  physiological  and  the  psychological  points  of  view. 

In  Helmholtz's  Phyaiologiache  Optik  the  blind-spot  is  treated  as 
a  physiological  matter  and  is  used  to  prove  that  the  optic  nerve  is 
not  directly  sensitive  to   light.     The   first   step,   however,    is   men- 
tal;   in   our   field   of    vision    we   find   a   constant    spot   on    which 
we   are   blind.      We   may   know   nothing   about    the    optic    nerve 
or  the   function   of   the   eye,    but  the  fact  of   blindness  can  easily 
be   made   apparent.      It   is   my   object   to   show   how    this    blind- 
spot  can  be  measured  as  a  fact  of  consciousness  without  the  assump- 
tions of  the  passage  of  rays  into  the  eye,  etc.     After  such  psycho- 
logical measurements  have  been  made,  the  results  can  be  compared 
with  the  position  of  the  Fajnlla  nervi  optici  in  relation  to  the  optical 
axis  of  the  eye  and  its  non-sensitiveness  can  be  deduced. 

The  apparatus  required  consists  of  a  board  with  a  straight  sid 
(drawing-board),  a  T-square,  a  draughtsman's  triangle  or  a  straight -t 
piece  of  wood  or  metal  to  be  used  as  a  sliding  piece  against  t 
square,  a  millimeter-scale  and  three  pins.  Two  pins  are  pound 
into  the  board  close  to  the  straight  edge;  the  head  is  fixed  so  th^^t 
one  is  seen  exactly  behind  the  other.  The  other  pin  is  fastened  i 
the  sliding  piece  or  triangle  and  is  moved  from  one  side  in  a  lin 
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right  aogles  to  the  line  of  the  two  pins  until  it  just  disappears;  this 
is  the  edge  of  the  blind-spot.  The  T-square  is  now  moved  nearer  or 
farther  away  and  the  measurement  repeated.  The  results  for  the 
left  eye  are  indicated  in  the  diagram. 


Fio.  88. 


I 


TTie  two  vision-pins  are  at  any  points  a  and  b.  The  edge  of  the 
T-sqaare  is  put  at  c;  at  the  point  e  the  movable  pin  disappears. 
When  the  T-square  is  placed  at  d,  the  pin  disappears  at  /,  What 
ia  the  angular  distance  of  the  edge  of  the  blind  spot  from  line  of 
regard?  Drag^  parallel  to  ab;  this  gives  g/e:=(p  as  the  angle  to 
1»  determined.      Since  gez=ce  ^  df,  and  ^/*=  cd,  we  get  at  once 


tan  (p  = 


_C€-  df 


cd 


If  we  thus  determine  q>  for  the  inner  edge  and  in  a  like  manner  4f/ 
for  the  outer  edge  of  the  blind-spot,  the  angular  diameter  of  the 
blind-spot  is  fp'=  (p'  —  (p. 
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The  visit  of  several  expert  swordsmen  to  Yale  furnished  the  oppor- 
tunity for  some  experiments  on  their  rapidity  and  accuracy  in  some 
of  the  fundamental  movements  of  fencing. 

The  first  experiment  included  a  determination  of  the  simple  reac- 
tion-time and  of  the  time  of  muscular  movements.  The  fencer  stood 
ready  to  lunge,  vith  the  point  of  the  foil  resting  to  one  side  against 
a  metal  disc.  A  flexible  conducting  cord,  fastened  to  the  handle  of 
the  foil,  hung  in  a  loop  from  the  back  of  the  neck.  A  large  metal 
disc  was  placed  against  the  wall  directly  in  front  of  the  fencer  at  a 
distance  of  75^*°.  Just  above  this  disc  was  a  small  piece  of  paper 
which  could  be  moved  by  an  operator,  standing  a  distance  away.  A 
movement  of  the  paper  was  the  signal  upon  which  the  Inngc  was 
executed.  The  movement  of  the  paper  was  accomplished  by  a  single 
movement  of  an  electric  switch.  The  spark-method  of  recording 
was  so  arranged  that  the  primary  circuit  passed  through  the  electric 
switch,  a  spark-coil,  the  flexible  conducting  cord,  the  foil  and  either 
one  of  the  two  discs.  Every  make  and  break  of  this  circuit  made  a 
spark-record  on  the  drum.  As  long  as  the  foil  rested  against  the 
small  disc  the  current  was  closed.  The  movement  of  the  switch 
broke  the  circuit  for  an  instant,  making  a  record  of  the  moment  of 
stimulus.  The  first  movement  of  the  foil  broke  the  circuit  at 
the  small  disc,  making  a  record  of  the  moment  of  reaction.  The 
striking  of  the  foil  against  the  large  disc  made  a  third  record.  The 
time  between  the  first  and  second  records  gave  the  simple  reaction- 
time;  that  between  the  second  and  third  gave  the  time  of  move- 
ment through  the  given  distance.  About  10  experiments  were  made 
on  each  person. 

In  the  second  experiment  there  was  one  piece  of  paper  each  above, 
beside  and  below  the  direction  of  the  foil.     The  point  of  the  foil 


*  Buss,  Researches  on  reaction-time  and  attention^  Stnd.  Tale  Pay.  Lab.,  1892- 
1893  I  1  (8,  14). 
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rested  against  the  small  disc.  The  movement  of  any  one  of  these 
was  the  signal  for  a  corresponding  movement  of  the  foil.  The 
papers  were  moved  in  irregular  succession.  Acts  of  discrimination 
and  choice  were  thus  introduced  into  the  reaction-time.  The  move- 
ment of  any  one  of  the  pieces  of  paper  and  of  the  foil  away  from  the 
disc  gave  records  as  before.  The  time  required  can  be  called  the 
reaction-time  with  discrimination.  About  10  experiments  were  made 
on  each  person. 

The  last  experiment  consisted  of  luilging  at  the  center  of  a  paper 
target  8*^^  in  diameter.  The  average  distance  of  the  seven  best 
Innges  was  taken. 

The  persons  experimented  upon  consisted  of  Dr.  Graeme  Ham- 
mond, Dr.  Echverria,  Dr.  P.  F.  O'Connor  and  Mr.  Shaw,  all  expert 
amateur  fencers,  A.  Jacobi,  master  of  arms  of  the  New  York  Ath- 
letic Club,  Prof.  Ladd,  formerly  practised  in  fencing,  and  Prof. 
Williams,  with  no  knowledge  of  fencing. 

The  results  were: 

1.  Simple  reaction-time:  Echverria,  173*^;  Williams,  186*^;  Ham- 
mond, 187<^;  Ladd,  225*^;  Jacobi,  231*^;  Shaw,  233<^;  O'Connor,  256^. 

2.  Time  of  muscular  movement  involved  in  the  lunge  through  75*^™ : 
Jacobi,  267^;  O'Connor,  294<^;  Echverria,  306<^;  Shaw,  322^  ;  Ham- 
mond, 323<';  Ladd,  61 7*^;  Williams,  568^ 

3.  Reaction-time  with  discrimination:  Hammond,  221^;  Ladd, 
237^;  Williams,  254*^;  Jacobi,  289<^;  Echverria,  304<^;  Shaw,  367^; 
O'Connor,  362*^. 

4.  Average  distance  of  seven  best  lunges  from  center:  Shaw,  18"*°^; 
Hammond,  20"";  Ladd,  21"";  O'Connor,  22"";  Jacobi,  24""; 
Echverria,  23"";  Williams,  36"". 

The  experiments  probably  derive  their  chief  value  as  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  experimental  study  of  the  psychological  elements  involved 
in  games,  sports,  gymnastics  and  all  sorts  of  athletic  work.  Without 
experimenting  on  large  numbers  of  fencers  and  others,  I  would  not 
attempt  to  make  any  quantitative  comparisons  between  the  two. 
The  following  qualitative  conclusions  seem,  however,  to  be  fully 
justified. 

1.  The  possibility  of  analyzing  fencing  movements  into  their  men- 
tal and  bodily  elements,  and  of  measuring  these  elements,  has  been 
proven. 

2.  The  average  fencer  is  not  quicker  in  simple  reaction  (where  a 
few  mental  elements  are  involved),  than  a  trained  scientist,  and 
neither  class  shows  an  excessive  rapidity. 
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3.  When  once  the  mind  is  made  up  to  execute  a  movementy  fencers 
are  far  quicker  in  the  actual  execution.  In  rough  figures,  it  takes 
them  only  half  as  long  as  the  average  individual. 

4.  As  the  mental  process  becomes  more  complicated,  the  time  re- 
quired by  the  average  fencer  is  greater  than  that  required  by  a 
trained  scientist.  The  shortest  time  of  all,  however,  is  that  of  Dr. 
Hammond,  whose  mental  quickness  has  probably  been  developed  in 
some  other  way. 

6.  The  general  conclusion-  seems  to  be  that  fencing  does  not 
develop  mental  quickness  more  than  scientific  pursuits,  but  it  does 
develop  to  a  high  degree  the  rapidity  of  executing  movements.  It 
would  be  important  to  determine  if  this  holds  good  of  the  other 
sports  and  exercises,  or  if  some  of  them  are  especially  adapted  to 
training  mental  quickness. 
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MEASUREMENTS  OF  ILLUSIONS  AND  HALLUCINATIONS 

IN  NORMAL  LIFE, 

BY 

C.    E.   Seashobb,   Ph.D. 


PART  FIRST. 
Illusions   of   wkight  :   influence   op   knowledge   op   size   on 

JUDGMENT   OF  WEIGHT. 

When  an  object  lifted  is  found  heavier  than  was  expected,  it  is 
overestimated,  and  when  it  is  found  lighter  than  was  expected,  it  is 
underestimated.  The  strongest  and  most  frequent  illusion  of  this 
kind  in  normal  life  is  perhaps  that  which  is  caused  by  our  accustomed 
associations  between  the  properties  of  size  and  weight  of  objects . 
The  aim  in  Part  First  of  this  research  is  to  investigate  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  illusions  of  weight  as  caused  by  knowledge  of  the 
size  of  the  body  lifted.  Illusions  of  weight  from  other  sources  are 
incidentally  considered.  The  experiments  were  made  between 
October,  1893,  and  May,  1895. 

The  problem  is  a  development  from  a  test  made  by  Gilbebt*  on 
the  suggestive  force  of  size  on  judgment  of  weight.  Dbesslab'  has 
made  a  statistical  study  of  the  same  illusion,  and  it  had  previously 
been  noticed  and  subjected  to  experiment  by  others.'  Since  the 
present  experiments  were  completed,  a  monograph  by  Gbifping*  has 
appeared,  in  which  he  touches  upon  the  same  illusion  in  so  far  as  it 
is  connected  with  the  sense  of  impact  and  pressure ;  Floubnoy*  also 
reports  a  very  popular  experiment  on  the  same  illusion. 


'  Gilbert,  Regearehes  on  the  mental  and  physical  development  of  school  children.  Stud. 
Yale  Psych.  Ub.,  1894  II  43-46,  59-63. 

*  Dresslab,  Studies  in  the  psychology  of  touch,  Am.  Jour.  Psych.,  1894  VI  313. 

'  Charpenttkb,  Analyse  de  quelques  Elements  de  la  sensation  de  poids^  Archives  de 
Physiol.,  1891(6)111126. 

MuLLER  and  Sohuxakn,   Ueber  die  psychologischen    Grundlagen  der   Vergleichung 
gehobener  Getoichte,  Archiv.  f.  d.  ges.  Physiol.  (Pflug.),  1889  XLV  37. 

^GRlFFnio,  On  the  sensations  of  pressure  and  impact,  Psych.  Rev.,  1895  II  Suppl.  I. 

•  Flournot,  J>e  Vir^uence  de  la  perception  visuelle  des  corps  sur  leur  poids  apparent 
L'Add^  Psych.,  1894  I  198. 
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First  aeries  of  experiments :  Influence  of  size  on  judgment  of  weight 

when  size  is  estimated  by  direct  sight. 

Two  sets  of  cylindrical  blocks  31™*"  in  length  were  made  of 
brass  tubing  with  hard -rubber  ends.  An  additional  hard-rubber 
disk  on  each  end,  2™™  thick  and  15"™  in  diameter,  served  for  the 
place  of  grasping.  The  entire  length  of  each  block  was  thus  35°"". 
In  order  that  the  appearance  of  the  surface  should  not  suggest  any 
definite  material,  the  blocks  were  all  painted  a  dull,  smooth  black 
with  optical  varnish. 

Each  set  consisted  of  17  blocks.  Set  A  varied  in  size  and  had  a 
uniform  weight,  while  Set  B  varied  in  weight  and  had  a  uniform 
size.  The  blocks  in  Set  A  varied  in  diameter  according  to  a 
geometric  series  in  which  the  regular  increment  is  one-tenth.  Those 
in  Set  B  were  arranged  in  arithmetic  series  according  to  weight  with 
a  successive  difference  of  5*. 

In  the  following  account  the  blocks  will  be  distinguished  by  the 
names  A  and  B  with  their  respective  numbers  in  the  series. 

The  blocks  of  Set  A  were  of  a  constant  weight,  80*^,  and  of  diame- 
ters in  millimeters  as  follows,  beginning  with  the  smallest  :  20.0, 
22.0,  24.2,  26.6,  29.3,  32.2,  36.4,  39.0,  42.9,  47.2,  51.9,  57.1,  62.8,  69.1, 
76.0,  83.6,  91.9. 

The  blocks  of  Set  B  were  of  a  constant  diameter,  42.9"™,  and  of 
weights  in  grams  as  follows,  beginning  with  the  lightest  :  40,  45,  50, 
65,  60,  65,  70,  75,  80,  85,  90,  95,  100,  105,  110,  115,  120. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  uniform  weight  for  Set  A  is  the  same 
as  the  weight  of  B  (9),  the  middle  block  in  Set  B  ;  and  the  uniform 
size  in  Set  B  is  the  size  of  A  (9),  the  middle  block  in  Set  A.  The 
limit  in  diameter  of  the  extremes  was  determined  by  the  size  which 
will  admit  of  uniform  grasp. 

The  material  of  which  the  blocks  were  made  was  not  appreciably 
subject  to  change  from  the  ordinary  variations  of  temperature  and 
atmospheric  condition.  The  weight  was  made  accurate  within  a 
limit  of  0.025S. 

The  two  sets  were  placed  on  a  tray  that  had  a  soft,  black  cloth 
bottom,  Set  A  being  arranged  in  order  of  size  and  Set  B  in  order  of 
weight. 

The  observer  placed  himself  by  the  table  on  which  the  tray  stood 
in  such  a  position  that  by  moving  back  and  forth  he  could  lift  any 
block  from  its  place  in  Set  B  and  still  retain  approximately  the  same 
angle  of  the  arm  and  hand.     He  was  requested  to  select  for  each 
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weight  in  Set  A  a  corresponding  one  in  Set  B,  by  taking  one  at  a 
time  from  A  and  placing  it  by  the  side  of  successive  blocks  in  B 
with  which  he  wished  to  compare  it,  lifting  one  at  a  time  until  he 
found  the  one  in  B  which  he  thought  had  the  same  weight  as  the 
one  from  A.  He  was  required  to  use  the  same  hand,  in  the  same 
position,  and  to  clasp  the  disks  of  the  blocks  carefully  between  the 
thumb  and  middle  finger,  so  that  in  every  case  the  touch  and  the 


Table  I. 

lUuaion 

of  toeight  when  the  blocks 

are  seen  directiy. 

A 

B 

C 

D 

MV 

20.0 

110.2 

—22.9 

+30.2 

7.5 

22.0 

103.8 

—20.9 

+23.8 

7.0 

24.2 

98.2 

—18.7 

+18.2 

6.0 

26.6 

94.4 

—16.3 

+14.4 

6.6 

29.3 

94.0 

—13.6 

+14.0 

6.5 

32.2 

89.2 

—10.7 

+  9.2 

8.0 

35.4 

86.3 

—  7.5 

+  6.3 

5.0 

39.0 

85.4 

—  3.9 

+  6.4 

4.0 

42.9 

83.8 

0 

+  3.8 

6.0 

47.2 

80.4 

+  4.3 

+  0.4 

5.0 

51.9 

76.6 

-f  9.0 

—  4.1 

4.0 

57.1 

71.6 

+14.2 

—  8.9 

5.5 

62.8 

69.0 

+19.9 

—11.0 

6.5 

69.1 

66.8 

+26.2 

—14.2 

6.5 

76.0  64.2  +33.1  —15.8  6.5 

83.6  61.2  +40.7  —18.8  6.0 

91.9  68.6  +49.0  —21.4  6.5 

Ay  size  of  the  block  in  Set  A  (haviDg  a       i>,  grams  by  which  the  estimated  weight 
weight  of  80V).  of  the  block  in  Set  A  differed  from  its 

By  weight  of  the  block  in  Set  B  (having   true  weight;   average  of  a   total  of  26 
a  diameter  of  42.9°*'")  chosen  as  equal  in   experiments  on  16  persons, 
weight  to  the  block  of  Set  A.  MV^    mean  variation ;     to   obtain  the 

(7|  number  of  millimeters  by  which  the  '  mean  variation  for  the  series  each  result 
diameter  in  Set  A  differed  from  that  in    is  to  be  divided  by  6. 
Set  a  , 

grip  would  be  constant.  He  was  at  liberty  to  try  each  block  a 
sufficient  number  of  times  to  satisfy  himself,  but  was  warned 
against  making  so  many  repetitions  that  a  disturbing  fatigue  would 
set  in.  When  the  experiment  was  repeated  on  the  same  day,  sufficient 
rest  was  allowed  between  each  set,  and  the  observer  was  always 
cautioned  to  guard  against  any  guess-work,  theory,  or  memory  of 
previous  judgments.    The  observer  had  no  names  for  the  blocks,  but. 
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as  he  iDdicated  his  choices,  the  experimenter  kept  private  record. 
He  saw  the  difference  of  size  in  A  and  was  told  the  difference  and 
order  of  weight  in  B.  Before  beginning  the  experiment,  he  had  the 
privilege  of  trying  the  blocks  at  random,  and  in  the  experiment  no 
restrictions  were  made  in  regard  to  what  order  the  A's  should  be 
taken  in  the  set. 


InFLUCMCC  of  size  ON  JUOOUCHTS 
or  WEIGHT 


MfORTlONAl  UlllTS 
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Fig.  2. 


This  method  insures  a  direct  measurement  of  the  illusion  caused 
by  the  influence  of  size  in  discrimination  of  weight.  The  results  are 
given  in  Table  I,  and  are  graphically  represented  in  figures  1  and  2. 

In  fig.  1  each  successive  increment  of  ^  of  the  size  is  repre- 
sented by  one  unit  of  the  abscissa.     If,  according  to  Weber's  laif, 
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proportional  increments  are  perceived  as  equal  increments,  the 
successive  differences  are  equal.  The  chart  thus  represents  the  dif- 
ferences in  diameter  as  perceived. 

The  curve,  fig.  2,  shows  that,  with  slight  exception,  proportional 
increments  of  size  produce  illusions  of  equal  absolute  differences  in 
weight. 

The  uniformity  of  the  mean  variation  is  strong  evidence  of  the 
regularity  of  the  illusion.  In  these  25  experiments  it  varies  between 
4«  and  8«.  The  15  observers  are  in  such  consensus  that  even  in  the 
case  of  the  greatest  illusion  the  mean  variation  is  only  6.5c^,  while 
for  the  ninth  weight,  where  there  is  no  illusion,  the  error  of  observa- 
tion is  6c^.  This  fact  tends  to  show  that  the  influence  due  to  size  in 
the  determination  of  weight  within  a  middle  range  is  almost  as  potent 
as  an  absolute  difference  in  weight. 

This  regularity  is  further  emphasized  by  the  fact  that  there  is  not, 
for  all  these  observers,  a  single  exception  as  to  the  direction  of  the 
illusion  in  the  first  three  and  last  six  blocks  in  the  set. 

The  psychological  laws  expressing  the  influence  of  knowledge  of 
size  on  judgment  of  weight,  within  a  limited  range,  may  be  formu- 
lated as  follows : 

1.  Bodies  of  similar  material  that  have  the  same  weight,  but  differ 
in  size,  appear  to  differ  in  weight  when  compared. 

2.  The  larger  is  underestimated  and  the  smaller  is  overestimated. 

3.  The  intensity  of  this  illusion  varies  directly  with  the  perceived 
amount  of  difference  in  size  between  the  bodies  compared. 

Second  series  of  experiments :  Persistence  of  the  illusion  of  weight. 

A.     Actual  relations  of  weight  unknown. 

Having  determined  that  the  direction  of  the  illusion  was  the  same 
for  all  persons  tried,  and  that  it  approximated  the  same  amount,  the 
next  step  was  to  test  its  persistence. 

In  this  problem  the  first  question  to  be  settled  was  this  :  Does  the 
illusion  persist  in  spite  of  continued  practice  in  attempting  to  gain 
accuracy  in  discrimination  for  weight,  as  long  as  the  observer  does 
not  know  the  actual  weight  or  the  presence  of  the  illusion  ? 

Four  careful  observers  were  selected  and  subjected  to  the  same 
tests  independently,  according  to  the  same  method  of  experimenting 
as  in  the  preceding  series. 

Each  observer  tried  the  same  complete  experiment  twenty  times, 
under  similar  circumstances,  making  two  experiments  each  day.     No 
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suggestion  as  to  the  degree  of  accuracy  or  success  was  given  during 
the  progress  of  the  experiments.  The  instructions  emphatically 
expressed  were  :  ''  The  object  of  these  experiments  is  to  determine 
whether  you  can  improve  in  the  accuracy  of  this  discrimination  by 
practice.  Do  not  allow  yourself  to  be  influenced  in  the  least  by 
memory  of  previous  judgments  or  any  theory  of  order  or  expected 
results.*' 

In  addition  to  the  error  of  observation,  expressed  by  the  choice  of 
corresponding  B's  for  A  (9),  an  extra  test  for  the  normal  degree  of 


Table  11. 

Persistence  o 

/  the  illusion  of  weight  when  the  fact  of  the  illusion  is 

not  known. 

C 

Di 

MV 

Dn 

MV 

Dm 

MV 

Div 

MV 

AD 

—22.9 

+22.8 

2.0 

+33.8 

1.8 

+31.8 

1.7 

+27.8 

1.9 

+28.9 

—20.9 

+18.5 

0.8 

+31.0 

1.4 

+28.3 

1.6 

+23.3 

2.8 

+25.3 

— 18.T 

+16.6 

0.9 

+26.6 

2.1 

+23.8 

10 

+19.0 

2.1 

+20.9 

—16.3 

+13.5 

1.1 

+19.0 

3.0 

+20.1 

1.2 

+  16.6 

2.0 

+17.3 

—13.6 

+11.8 

1.3 

+16.8 

2.8 

+15.8 

1.0 

+14.8 

2.2 

+14.4 

—10.7 

+  8.5 

1.7 

+10.8 

3.1 

+12.6 

1.4 

+11.5 

2.4 

+10.8 

—  7.6 

+  6.8 

1.2 

+  6.3 

4.8 

+  8.3 

1.8 

+  6.5 

2.1 

+  6.7 

—  3.9 

+  3.5 

1.6 

+  1.3 

3.0 

+  3.8 

2.0 

+  4.0 

1.9 

+  3.1 

0 

+  2.3 

1.6 

—  2.3 

3.2 

—  1.0 

1.6 

—  0.5 

1.1 

—  1.5 

+  4.3 

—  0.8 

1.2 

—  7.5 

2.5 

—  6.8 

0.2 

—  3.0 

2.0 

—  4.1 

+  9.0 

—  4.0 

0.9 

— IJ.O 

4.2 

—10.5 

1.7 

—  7.0 

2.2 

—  8.9 

+14.2 

—  7.0 

1.6 

—15.3 

3.3 

—16.6 

0.5 

—  12.5 

3.0 

—126 

+19.9 

—  9.8 

1.4 

—19.3 

2.3 

—20.6 

1.0 

—18.0 

2.8 

—16.9 

+26.2 

—  12.3 

1.6 

—21.8 

2.5 

—25.0 

1.1 

— 21.H 

3.3 

—20.1 

+33.1 

—16.0 

2.1 

—23.8 

2.6 

—28.2 

2.6 

—26.0 

1.8 

—23.0 

+40.7 

—16.0 

1.6 

—26.8 

4.0 

—32.6 

3.8 

—30.3 

2.1 

—26.4 

+49.0 

—22.8 

1.8 

—33.0 

2.8 

—37.4 

4.5 

—37.3 

4.2 

—32.6 

C,  number  of  millimeters  by  which  the 
diameter  in  Set  A  differed  from  that  in 
SetB. 

i>/,  i>/f,  Z>///,  Div,  number  of  grams  by 
which  the  estimated  weight  of  the  block 
in  Set  A  differed  from  its  true  weight,  for 


four  observers,  I,  II,  III,  IV;  averages  of 
20  experiments  each. 

A  /),  average  for  the  four  observers. 

MV^  mean  variation;  the  mean  Tariation 
for  the  series  is  obtained  by  diTiding  by 
4.5 


accuracy  of  the  observer  was  obtained  by  employing  the  method  of 
suspending  the  blocks  which  will  be  explained  in  the  next  series  of 
experiments.  This  test  was  made  after  the  twenty  regular  experi- 
ments. The  observer  seated  himself  behind  a  screen  and,  keeping 
his  hand  in  a  comfortable  position  on  the  other  side  of  the  screen, 
lifted  the  blocks  by  the  handles  in  such  a  manner  that  he  had  no 
knowledge  or  intimation  of  the  size  of  the  bodies  lifted.     The  mean 
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variation  thus  found  for  the  whole  set  of  blocks  is  slightly  less 
than  the  mean  variation  recorded  in  the  table  for  twenty  trials  on 
any  single  block. 

The  resalts  of  these  experiments,  showing  the  persistence  of  the 
illusion  when  the  actual  weight  is  not  known,  are  given  in  Table  II. 

This  table  proves  that  the  illusion  is  regular  and  persistent.  It 
cannot  be  eliminated  by  practice  as  long  as  the  actual  weight  is  not 
known. 
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This  persistence  of  the  illusion  justifies  the  procedure  of  making 
successive  tests  of  the  principle  on  the  same  observer  under  varied 
conditions  for  the  purpose  of  comparison. 


B.     Actual  relations  of  weight  known. 

Does  the  illusion  persist  when  the  observer  is  familiar  with  the 
apparatus  and  knows  the  nature  of  the  illusion  and  the  actual  rela- 
tions of  weight  ?  To  test  this,  I  used  the  same  apparatus  as  before 
and  the  same  method,  except  that  the  observer  was  made  acquainted 
with  every  essential  of  the  apparatus  before  beginning  the  experiment. 

For  observers  I  secured  ten  professors  and  graduate  students  who 
had  all  done  special  work  in  psychology  and  could  be  depended 
upon  for  reliable  introspective  analysis  and  critical  judgment.    Each 
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one  knew  the  general  trend  of  the  illusion  as  found  in  previous 
measurements,  but  no  one  knew  what  the  extent  of  the  illusion  was 
for  other  persons  under  the  present  conditions.  They  knew  the 
actual  weight  and  were  to  determine  the  apparent  weight.  This  was 
very  difficult  because  there  was  a  conflict  between  knowledge  and 
feeling,  and  the  former  was  to  be  governed  by  a  conscious  effort. 
In  previous  experiments  the  observer  was  supposed  to  exercise  all 
possible  skill  in  matching  the  blocks  correctly  by  lifting  them,  but 


Table  III. 

\l\mon  of  weight  wTien  the  fact  of  the  \ 

C 

AD 

MV 

—22.9 

+16.5 

4.0 

—20.9 

-f-15.5 

4.2 

—18.7 

-f-13.5 

4.1 

—16.3 

-f-u.o 

4.5 

—13.6 

-hii.o 

4.9 

—10.7 

-f-  7.8 

5.1 

—  7.6 

-1-  6.5 

3.4 

—  3.9 

-1-  5.0 

4.0 

0 

-1-  2.3 

4.4 

4-  4.3 

—  1.0 

3.2 

-f  9.0 

—  6.0 

3.0 

-fl4.2 

—  65 

3.7 

-fl9.9 

—11.5 

3.9 

-h26.2 

—  11.5 

2.2 

-1-33.1 

—14.6 

3.5 

-h40.7 

—  17.0 

3.5 

4-49.0 

—19.5 

5.1 

(7,  number  of  millimeters  by  which  the 
diameter  in  Set  A  differed  from  that  ia 


differed  from  its  true  weight;  average  for 
ten  observers. 


Set  B.  J/F,   mean  variation;  the  mean  varia- 


AD,  number    of  grams  by   which  the 
estimated  weight  of  the  block  in  Set  A 


tion  for  the  series  is  obtained  by  dividing 
by  3.2. 


here  it  was  required  to  discriminate  between  known  weight  and  felt 
weight  and  to  estimate  the  amount  of  difference  by  matching  the 
blocks  as  before. 

The  full  record  of  the  experiments  upon  these  ten  observers  is 
contained  in  Table  III. 

The  curves  in  fig.  3  give  a  diagrammatic  representation  of  the 
intensity  of  the  illusion  (A,B)  when  the  fact  of  the  illusion  is  unknown, 
and  (C)  when  it  is  known.    A  is  the  curve  from  Table  I,  fig.  2,  placed 
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here  for  comparison  ;  B,  dotted  line,  is  the  average  for  the  four 
observers,  Table  II ;  and  C  is  the  average  for  the  ten  observers, 
Table  III. 

The  coincidence  of  the  jadgments  of  the  observers  is  an  extraor- 
dinary phenomenon,  considering  that  the  discrimination  is  very 
difficalt  under  these  circumstances,  and  that  no  one  could  be 
influenced  by  the  records  of  others.  The  conclusions  are  plainly 
warranted  that  : 

1.  The  illusion  of  weight  persists  even  after  the  observer  knows 
its  nature,  extent,  and  cause  ; 

2.  Its  intensity  is  somewhat  less  than  when  the  actual  conditions 
are  unknown  to  the  observer. 

To  carry  the  test  further  and  require  the  observer  to  repeat  it  a 
great  number  of  times,  would  be  to  find  out  how  long  it  would  take 
him  to  learn  to  make  the  proper  allowance  for  the  illusory  feeling. 
It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  that  feeling  can  be  wholly  educated 
away,  but  we  must  suppose  that  a  person  can  finally  educate  himself 
to  make  proper  allowance  for  it  or  neglect  it. 

Tliird  series  of  eixperiments  :  Dependence  of  (he  illusion  of  weight 

upon  the  directness  of  sight. 

Thus  far  only  the  diameter  in  Set  A  had  been  varied.  In  the 
present  series  another  quantity,  the  directness  of  sight,  was  varied. 
Each  experiment  consisted  of  four  sets  of  tests.  The  aim  was  to 
secure  a  judgment  of  weight  when  the  size  of  the  bodies  compared 
was  made  prominent  in  different  degrees  as  follows  :  (I)  size 
estimated  by  direct  sight,  (2)  size  estimated  by  indirect  sight,  (3) 
visual  memory  of  size,  and  (4)  no  knowledge  of  size. 

These  conditions  were  obtained  through  the  following  four  sets  of 
variations,  corresponding  respectively  to  the  above  requirements  : 

1.  The  conditions  of  the  first  set  were  fulfilled  by  the  method 
pursued  in  the  previous  experiments.  The  observer  looked  directly 
at  the  block  as  he  grasped  it  between  the  thumb  and  second  finger, 
and  its  proportions  were  emphasized  by  the  comparative  amount  of 
space  it  occupied  in  the  limited  opening  between  the  grasping 
fingers.  The  effort  to  grasp  the  disks  accurately  attracted  the 
attention  of  his  eyes  in  that  direction. 

2.  In  this  series  of  experiments,  additional  apparatus  was  required 
for  suspending  the  blocks.  It  consisted  of  handles,  made  of  exactly 
the  same  length  as  the  blocks  and  supplied  with  disks  on  the  ends, 
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made  of  the  same  material  and  in  the  same  shape  as  the  disks  on  the 
blocks.  To  secure  lightness  they  were  made  in  the  shape  of  a 
slender  spool.  These  handles  rested  on  a  support  in  the  same  posi- 
tion as  the  tray,  and  from  them  the  blocks  were  suspended  lOO""* 
below,  by  means  of  silk  cords.  Each  block  was  supplied  with  a 
loop  of  silk  cord,  which  could  readily  be  slipped  off  and  on  a  hook 
at  the  lower  extremity  of  the  suspended  cord.     The  combined  weight 
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—22.9 

+24.5 

8.9 

+12.0 

6.0 

+  8.6 

4.4 

—0.5 

2.4 

—20.9 

+23.0 

8.0 

+10.0 

6.0 

+  7.5 

3.8 

-fl.5 

3.7 

—18.7 

+19.5 

9.0 

+  9.0 

5.0 

+  6.5 

3.9 

—0.5 

3.0 

—16.3 

+19.5 

8.4 

-h  6.5 

4.6 

+  2.6 

3.6 

0 

2.0 

—13.6 

+17.0 

7.8 

+  4.0 

6.0 

+  1.6 

4.8 

+0.5 

1.5 

—10.7 

+12.0 

9.3 

+  3.6 

3.6 

+  2.6 

4.6 

—0.5 

1.5 

—  7.5 

+  9.0 

6.0 

+  2.5 

3.9 

+  3.6 

5.0 

—0.6 

2.5 

—  3.9 

+  4.5 

2.5 

4-  2.0 

3.8 

+  1.0 

3.6 

—1.6 

2.5 

0 

+  1.5 

2.8 

—  1.0 

4.0 

+  0.6 

4.3 

4-0.6 

2.5 

+  4.3 

—  1.6 

2.7 

—  2.5 

3.7 

—  0.5 

5.1 

+1.0 

1.0 

+  9.0 

—  6.0 

2.8 

—  4.5 

5.6 

—  2.6 

3.8 

—1.0 

1.6 

+U.2 

—  7.6 

2.6 

—  6.0 

4.6 

—  3.6 

4.0 

—1.0 

1.7 

+19.9 

— U.O 

3.2 

—  7.0 

4.9 

—  4.5 

3.8 

—1.0 

5.8 

+26.2 

—19.0 

4.2 

—  7.0 

4.6 

—  4.5 

4.6 

—1.5 

4.6 

+33.1 

—18.5 

3.5 

—  9.5 

54 

—  6.5 

1.5 

—1.0 

4:0 

+40.7 

—24.5 

4.8 

—10.5 

7.0 

—  8.0 

2.6 

+0.5 

3.5 

+49.0 

—27.5 

5.2 

—  12.6 

8.2 

—12.0 

4.9 

—2.0 

3.4 

(7,  number  of  millimeters  by  which  the 
diameter  in  Set  A  differed  from  that  in 
SetB. 

2),  E,  F^  G,  number  of  grams  by  which 
the  estimated  weight  of  the  block  in  Set 


D,  with  direct  vision  of  size. 

E,  with  indirect  vision  of  size. 

F,  with  visual  memory  of  size. 

G,  with  no  knowledge  of  size. 

MV^  mean  variation;  the  mean  varia* 


A  differed  from  its  true  weight ;  averages    tion  for  the  series  ia  obtained  by  dividing 
for  ten  observers  in  each  series.  ,  by  3.2. 


of  a  handle  with  hook  and  cord  was  2^.  Employing  this  method  of 
suspending  the  blocks,  the  observer  naturally  directed  his  attention 
to  the  handle  by  which  he  lifted.  Since  the  blocks  hung  100"" 
below  the  handle,  they  were  out  of  the  line  of  direct  vision 
and  not  in  contact  with  any  body  whose  contiguity  would  limit  tbe 
space  occupied  or  contrast  its  size. 
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3.  The  weights  were  again  suspended.  The  observer  looked  at 
each  block  as  it  was  hooked  on  but  shut  his  eyes  while  lifting  it. 

4.  The  observer  was  blindfolded  for  the  final  set.  He  was  then 
required  to  lift  the  suspended  blocks  by  the  handles  without  know- 
ing whether  he  was  lifting  a  big  one  or  a  little  one.  He  remembered 
the  range  of  the  sizes  but  did  not  know  which  block  in  the  series 
was  presented. 

The  purpose  of  the  variations  was  not  told  to  the  observer.  He 
was  simply  asked  to  subject  himself  to  four  tests  necessarily  to  be 
taken  successively  on  the  same  observer.     Definite  instructions  were 
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given  at  each  step  so  far  as  this  could  be  done  without  making  any 
suggestions  pertaining  to  the  illusion.  The  whole  experiment  on  one 
observer  occupied  from  HO  to  100  minutes,  sufficient  rest  being 
allowed  between  the  different  sets.  The  observers  were  especially 
cautioned  not  to  let  the  results  of  one  test  influence  their  judgment  in 
another. 

The  following  statements  are  based  upon  the  results  contained  in 
Table  IV  (fig.  4). 

1.  Visual  knowledge  of  size  causes  the  greatest  illusion,  in  deter- 
mination of  weight,  when  the  body  lifted  is  directly  looked  at  and 
its  size  is  brought  into  prominence  by  the  comparative  amount  of 
space  that  it  occupies  in  a  limited  area. 

2.  The  influence  of  size  on  judgment  of  weight  is  lessened  when  the 
object  is  placed  out  of  the  line  of  direct  vision  and  isolated  from  any 
object  whose  contiguity  would  favor  a  comparison  of  size. 
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3.  Visaal  memory  of  size  causes  a  less  intense  illusion  of  weight 
than  that  which  is  produced  by  looking  at  the  blocks  while  lifting. 

4.  Size  has  no  influence  on  the  perception  of  weight  when  the 
observer  has  no  knowledge  of  it. 

lourth  series  of  experiments :  Dependence  of  the  iUt»ion  of  weight 
upon  the  senses  by  which  knowledge  of  size  is  acquired. 

In  all  the  foregoing  experiments  the  perception  of  difference  in 
size  was  purely  visual.  The  next  problem  was  to  settle  the  question : 
Does  the  illusion  of  weight  vary  with  the  different  senses  by  which 
the  image  of  size  is  produced  ? 

It  is  impossible  to  draw  a  strict  line  of  demarcation  between  the 
different  sensory  elements  which,  besides  sight,  unite  in  building  ap 
a  percept  of  size,  because  they  generally  co5perate,  and  their  effects 
fuse.  For  the  purpose  of  comparison,  I  aimed  to  get  a  measure  of 
the  illusion  of  weight  due  to  size  when  knowledge  of  size  was 
acquired  through  each  of  the  following  channels  predominatingly : 
(1)  muscle  sense,  (2)  touch,  (3)  sight,  (4)  muscle  sense,  touch  and 
sight. 

These  conditions  were  approximately  attained  by  the  following 
respective  methods  of  procedure. 

1.  Without  having  seen  the  blocks,  the  observer  seated  himself  on 
a  high  stool  behind  a  screen,  in  such  a  position  as  was  occupied  when 
he  stood  by  the  tray  and  looked  at  the  apparatus,  so  that  his  arm  and 
hand  would  be  comfortably  adjusted  over  the  tray,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  screen.  The  blocks  were  then  handed  him  in  the  same  order 
as  before,  but  placed  on  end  on  the  tray,  so  that  by  dropping  his 
thumb  and  fingers  around  a  block  the  observer  included  it  in  bis 
grasp,  holding  it  by  the  circumference  ;  he  thus  acquired  a  kno\?l- 
edge  of  its  size  mainly  by  the  muscle  sense  in  the  fingers. 

2.  Seated  in  the  same  position,  after  a  brief  rest,  the  observer  held 
out  his  hand,  not  resting  it  on  anything,,  and  the  blocks  were  placed 
on  his  flat  palm,  one  at  a  time.  An  image  of  the  height  (length)  of 
the  block  was  inevitably  transmitted  from  the  experience  in  the  first 
set,  but  the  proportional  size  was  here  estimated  chiefly  by  the 
area  of  touch  or  pressure. 

3.  The  method  of  estimating  comparative  size  by  direct  sight,  as 
pursued  in  the  previous  experiments,  eliminates  all  other  sensory 
elements  than  sight. 
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4.  In  the  6nal  set  the  blocks  were  again  placed  on  end,  and  the 
observer  occupying  the  same  position  as  in  the  third  set,  grasped  the 
blocks  by  the  circumference  as  in  the  first  set  of  this  series  and, 
in  addition,  looked  directly  at  them.  Hence,  there  was  the  combined 
effect  of  muscle  sense,  touch  and  sight. 

Upon  the  basis  of  the  results  of  the  second  series  of  experiments, 
I  considered  it  justifiable  to  make  these  four  successive  tests  on  the 
same  person.  Furthermore  the  advantage  of  the  order  will  be 
noticed.  In  the  first  and  second  sets  he  had  not  seen  the  blocks. 
The  estimate  of  the  length  was  a  proper  influence  to  carry  over  to 
the  second  set ;  it  was,  namely,  a  memory  of  the  fact  that  the  length 
was  a  constant  quantity.  The  third  set  could  not  be  influenced  by 
any  previous  judgments,  because  the  record  was  kept  secret,  and  the 
blocks  had  not  been  recognized.  In  the  fourth  set  a  warning 
against  influence  from  previous  judgments  was  really  superfluous, 
because  the  observer  was  after  truth  and  not  consistency. 

No  test  on  the  error  of  observation,  or  mean  variation  when  there 
was  no  influence  of  sight,  was  here  included,  because  that  would 
practically  be  the  same  as  found  in  the  fourth  set  of  the  third  series, 
and  the  record  of  A  (9)  in  each  set. 

The  sensations  of  touch  and  pressure  cannot  be  distinctly  separated. 
Indeed,  since  the  blocks  cannot  be  placed  without  some  velocity, 
there  is  really  a  sense  of  impact  in  the  second  set.  For  brevity,  the 
space-giving  characters  of  these  sensations  is  spoken  of  as  "  touch." 

That  muscle  sense,  touch,  sight  and  other  sensations  cannot  be 
isolated  does  not  detract  any  from  the  value  of  this  series  of  experi- 
ments. In  the  first  set,  skin  and  joint  sensations  assist ;  and  in  the 
second  set,  joint  and  muscle  senses  are  slightly  involved. 

In  the  third  set,  all  of  these  senses  join  in  determining  the  size  of 
a  body,  but  since  all  but  one  are  constant,  it  remains  for  that  sense, 
sight,  to  discriminate  for  differences  in  size. 

In  the  first  set,  the  observer  had  not  seen  the  blocks.  The  experi- 
ence that  they  differed  in  size  puzzled  him.  Henoe  every  time  he 
picked  one  up  his  first  concern  was  to  fix  an  image  of  its  size  by 
estimating  the  relative  extent  of  the  grasp  required  in  lifting  it.  In 
the  second  set,  attention  was  again  called  to  the  varying  size  in  a 
similar  manner,  but  here  the  estimate  of  the  dimensions  was  more 
indefinite  and  uncertain.  In  the  third  set,  he  determined  the  dimen- 
sion at  a  glance,  without  any  effort,  and  hence  did  not  concern 
himself  particularly  about  the  estimation  of  sin.  Bat,  in  the  final 
set,  his  attention  was  again  called  to  the  appredall<Mi  of  size,  because 
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here  he  noticed  that  he  combined  several  sensory  elements,  in  that 
way  acquiring  a  very  accurate  knowledge  of  size. 

In  brief,  by  the  above  four  variations,  different  degrees  of  atten- 
tion were  given  to  discrimination  of  size,  while  to  avoid  the  illusion 
all  attention  should  have  been  given  to  the  perception  of  weight. 

According  to  this  method  a  constant  error,  due  to  the  fact  that 
A  was  lifted  first,  will  be  implied  in  the  first  two  sets.     I  could  not 

Table  V. 
Illusion  of  weight  /or  different  senses. 
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C,  number  of  millimeters  by  which  the 
diameter  in  Set  A  differed  from  that  in 
SetB. 

if,  /,  Jj  i),  number  of  grams  by  which 
the  estimated  weight  of  the  block  in  Set 


/,  size  known  by  touch. 
JJ  size  known  by  direct  sight. 
Z>,  size  known  by  muscle  sense,  touch 
and  sight. 
MV^  mean  variation;  the  mean  Taria- 


A  differed  from  its  true  weight ;  averages    tion  for  the  series  is  obtained  by  dividing 
for  ten  persons.  by  3.2. 

i/,  size  known  by  muscle  sense.  ' 


eliminate  it  by  repeating  the  test  in  the  reverse  order,  because  it 
would  be  too  fatiguing  to  take  each  set  twice.  It  was  more  import- 
ant to  take  the  four  sets  in  regular  succession  than  to  divide  up  the 
experiment  in  order  to  eliminate  the  error.  Hence,  the  fact  of  this 
constant  error  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  interpretation  of  the  results. 
An  approximate  correction  of  it  may  be  made  by  noticing  its  extent 
in  the  middle  block  of  Set  A. 
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The  results  are  given  in  Table  V  and  are  expressed  in  the  curves 
of  fig.  5. 

The  variation  of  the  intensity  of  the  illusion  of  w^eigbt,  due  to  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge  of  size  by  different  senses^  nvay  be  formu- 
lated on  a  comparison  of  the  above  four  sets  of  results  as  follows: 

1.  The  illusion  of  weight  dependent  on  size  is  greatest  when  size 
is  estimated  mainly  by  muscle  sense,  and  the  weights  have  not 
previously  been  seen. 

2.  The  illusion  is  more  fluctuating  and  on  the  whole  not  quite  so 
strong  when  size  is  estimated  by  the  area  of  pressure  in  the  flat 
palm,  including  a  memory  of  the  third  dimension. 
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4.  When  size  is  estimated  by  the  com«^*^"  ^inir  o« 
senses,  the  illusion  is  weaker  than  when  <iep  girfit^ 
or  touch  and  stronger  than  when  depen<ieo 
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pointed  expectation  caused  by  a  supp<^®^ 
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lifted?  Theoretically,  if  size  has  a  suggestive  inflaence  upon 
judgment  of  weight  by  leading  the  observer  to  expect  a  body  to  be 
heavy  or  light  according  as  it  is  large  or  small,  a  similar  association 
between  judgment  of  weight  and  knowledge  of  the  specific  gravity 
of  the  material  lifted  ought  to  cause  an  illusion  of  weight,  under 
favorable  circumstances.  If  a  body,  seen  to  be  made  of  a  heavy 
material  but  containing  a  light  deceptive  core,  be  lifted,  it  will  rise 
too  easily  because  lifted  with  an  effort  calculated  to  raise  a  heavier 
weight,  and  it  ought  to  be  underestimated  for  the  same  reason  that 
a  large  block  in  Set  A  is  underestimated.  In  the  same  manner,  if 
a  body  apparently  made  of  a  solid  piece  of  light  material  but 
containing  a  heavy  deceptive  core  be  lifted  with  a  motor  adjustment 
adapted  to  the  apparent  weight,  it  will  require  more  effort  than  was 
expected  to  raise  it,  and  it  ought  to  be  overestimated  for  the  same 
reason  that  the  small  block  in  Set  A  is  overestimated. 

This  problem  suggests  a  wide  range  of  experiments,  but  there  are 
very  great  difficulties  in  the  way  of  an  accurate  measurement.  The 
methods  I  have  employed  in  this  series  are  only  partially  saccessfal. 
An  attempt  was  made  by  three  sets  of  experiments  to  bring  out  the 
following  variations  in  the  conditions  of  the  bodies  to  be  lifted  : 

1.  .Same  size  and  weight  but  different  material ; 

2.  Same  size  but  different  material  and  weight ; 

3.  Different  size,  weight  and  material. 

First  set. 

Four  blocks  were  made  of  the  same  shape  and  size  as  the  B's,  i.  e. 
42.9"*"  in  diameter,  and  the  same  weight  as  the  A's,  i.  e.  80^.  One 
was  made  of  cork,  one  of  wood,  one  of  copper  and  one  of  lead.  The 
first  two  were  filled  and  the  last  two  were  cored  out  until  each  one 
weighed  80^.  This  was  done  so  carefully  that  the  surfaces  in  their 
natural  color  suggested  that  the  weights  were  turned  out  of  solid 
pieces  of  the  respective  materials  and  were  uniform  throughout.  It 
was  thought  that  the  observers  would  possess  a  fairly  definite 
knowledge  of  the  specific  gravity  of  these  four  kinds  of  material 

The  method  was  to  require  the  observer  to  take  one  of  these  at  a 
time  and  match  it  in  the  original  Set  B.  Ten  observers  tried  the 
experiment,  but  the  amount  of  error  which  may  be  due  to  the  illusorr 
influence  is  not  more  than  what  must  be  allowed  for  the  mean  varia- 
tion. This  set  was  a  failure  because  the  lead  was  too  light  to  allow 
any  one  to  suppose  that  it  was  solid,  and  the  cork  was  so  heavy  that 
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the  observer  at  once  concluded  that  it  was  filled.  The  illasion  was 
qaite  effective  in  the  wood  and  the  copper  blocks,  bat  the  judgments 
of  these  were  inflaenced  by  the  deceptive  appearance  of  the  other 
two,  so  that  the  mean  variation  was  large. 

Second  set. 

Three  blocks  were  made  the  same  size  as  the  B's,  i.  e.  42.9°*°^  in 
diameter,  bnt  of  the  following  materials  with  their  respective 
weights:  (1)  cork,  natural  weight  40«f,  loaded  to  55« ;  (2)  wood, 
natural  weight  65',  loaded  to  80'  ;  (3)  lead,  natural  weight  not 
determined,  cored  out  so  as  to  weigh  120'.  Their  appearance 
suggested  that  they  were  uniform  throughout.  The  aim  was  to 
make  them  feel  different  from  what  the  observer  expected  them  to 
feel  ;  but  not  so  much  that  he  would  suspect  that  they  had  a  false 
appearance.  Nothing  was  said  by  explanation  or  question  as  to  the 
character  of  the  material  before  beginning  the  experiments.  After 
these  experiments  about  60^  of  the  observers  stated  that  they  had 
taken  the  blocks  to  be  made  solid  of  the  materials  seen  on  the 
surface.  About  20^  were  uncertain,  and  the  rest  thought  that  they 
bad  a  deceptive  appearance. 

Fourteen  observers  gave  this  result  in  selecting  corresponding 
B's  for  the  lead  block  :  one  overestimated,  six  right,  and  seven 
underestimated.     The  average  amount  of  the  underestimation  was  8'. 

In  the  same  manner  fourteen  observers  gave  the  following  results 
in  matching  the  cork  block  :  one  underestimated,  four  right,  and 
nine  overestimated.  The  average  amount  of  the  overestimation  was 
7',  which  may  be  considered  as  due  to  the  15'  surreptitious  weight. 

The  twenty-nine  observers  who  matched  the  wooden  block  gave 
these  results :  three  underestimated,  seven  right,  and  nineteen 
overestimated.     The  average  amount  of  overestimation  was  10'. 

The  apparatus  cannot  be  counted  a  real  success  until  it  contains  an 
appreciable  illusion  for  all  observers  and  still  has  no  suggestion  of 
deceptive  appearance.  Nevertheless  this  fragmentary  set  of  experi- 
ments shows  that : 

1.  When  a  body  containing  a  surreptitious  light  core  is  lifted 
with  a  motor  adjustment  adapted  to  the  expected  weight  of  a  certain 
material  and  it  feels  lighter  than  was  expected,  that  body  will  be 
underestimated  in  weight ;  and 

2.  When  the  body  lifted  contains  a  deceptive  heavy  core,  the 
observer  will  overestimate  the  weight  of  that  body,  especially  if  he 
does  not  suspect  the  presence  of  the  core. 
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Third  set. 


The  largest  and  the  smallest  of  the  blocks  of  Set  A  were  used  and 
in  addition  two  extra  blocks  were  made,  here  called  respectiTelv  P 
and  L  for  brevity.  P  was  a  solid  piece  of  pine  wood  tamed  to 
exactly  the  size  of  the  largest  A,  which  made  it  weigh  75^.  L  was  a 
solid  piece  of  lead  turned  in  the  shape  of  the  smallest  A  until  it 
weighed  76^  ;  the  length  was  kept  the  same  as  that  of  A,  but  the 
diameter  had  to  be  reduced  to  16™™  in  order  to  secure  the  proper 
weight.  This  made  it  a  little  more  than  two  steps  smaller  than  the 
smallest  A,  according  to  the  ratio  of  the  diameter  of  the  A's. 

The  aim  was  to  determine  whether  the  illusion  would  be  greater 
between  the  largest  and  the  smallest  blocks  in  A,  which  appeared  to 
be  made  of  the  same  material,  than  between  P  and  L,  whose  appar- 
ent material  suggested  the  proper  weight.  By  the  method  followed 
each  of  these  four  blocks  was  to  be  matched  twice  in  Set  B,  taking 
them  in  reverse  order  so  as  to  avoid  errors  due  to  the  order  of 
sequence.  Eighteen  observers  had  two  trials  each.  The  averages  of 
the  B's  selected  were  :  For  largest  A,  4.6  ;  for  smallest  A,  13.4; 
for  L,  12.8  ;  and  for  P,  6.3  ;  with  the  corresponding  average  mean 
variations  :  For  largest  A,  6» ;  for  smallest  A,  9«;  for  L,  10*  ;  and 
for  P,  7».  Hence,  although  P  w^eighed  5^  less  than  largest  A,  it  was 
estimated  to  be  on  the  average  3.5k  heavier,  making  the  illusion  in 
P  8*^  leps  than  the  illusion  in  largest  A.  And,  although  L  was  over 
two  steps  smaller  than  smallest  A,  and  weighed  6^  less,  it  was 
judged  to  weigh  only  three  grams  less.  Taking  the  average  of  the 
results  previously  obtained  for  the  A's,  the  illusion  for  L  is  found  to 
be  about  7^  less  than  for  smallest  A. 

In  the  thirty-six  trials  the  illusion  was  stronger  for  largest  A  than 
for  P  twenty-nine  times,  equal  six  times  and  weaker  once.  Similarly 
it  was  stronger  for  smallest  A  than  for  L  thirteen  times,  equal  nine 
times,  and  weaker  only  fourteen  times,  although  L  was  over  two 
steps  smaller  than  smallest  A. 

I  place  no  great  confidence  in  the  quantitative  determinations  in 
this  series  of  experiments,  because  not  all  the  conditions  were  suffi- 
ciently controlled,  but  the  general  qualitative  results  are  positive.  It 
has  been  proved  in  two  different  ways  that  knowledge  of  the 
material  lifted  influences  the  judgment  of  weight,  namely  : 

1.  When  there  is  no  illusion  on  account  of  size,  there  is  under 
certain  circumstances  an  illusion  caused  by  knowledge  of  the 
material  lifted  ;  and, 
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2.  When  there  is  an  illnsion  due  to  size,  it  is  not  so  strong  when 
the  difference  in  size  is  proportional  to  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
material  lifted  as  when  there  is  no  definite  knowledge  of  the 
material. 


General  remarks  on  the  experiments  in  Part  First, 

Owing  to  the  nature  of  the  subject  the  method  employed  is  neces- 
sarily a  combination  of  the  experimental  and  the  statistical.  It  is 
experimental  because,  whenever  practicable,  I  have  varied  the 
conditions  and  repeated  the  tests  on  the  same  individual.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  sufficient  number  of  persons  from  the  various  vocations 
have  been  tried  to  satisfy  the  statistical  demands  and  justify  the 
conclusion  that  the  main  laws  derived  are  fairly  universal. 

Apparatus. 

The  difference  between  the  B's  was  made  5«^,  because  in  an  arith- 
metical series  that  is  about  the  average  limit  of  discrimination  for 
weight  within  the  range  here  investigated.  The  possible  variable 
error  due  to  this  cause  is  ±2.5».  This  source  of  error  is  evenly 
distributed  throughout  the  series  ;  hence,  it  does  not  alter  the 
expression  for  the  general  intensity  of  the  illusion,  but  merely 
causes  minute  fluctuations  in  the  curves  of  the  results. 

If  a  wider  range  had  been  investigated,  the  B's  should  have  been 
made  to  vary  in  weight  by  an  increment  of  about  -^  according  to 
"Weber's  law,  in  order  that  the  perceptions  of  difference  should  have 
been  equally  appreciable  in  discriminative  consciousness.  Here  a 
constant  difference  was  used  merely  for  convenience,  but  that  arrange- 
ment ought  not  to  modify  the  results  appreciably. 

The  additional  2^  of  the  suspending  apparatus  is  the  same  for  all 
the  blocks,  and  this  increase  in  the  total  range  of  the  weight  has  so 
small  effect  on  the  results  that  it  may  practically  be  neglected. 

In  a  series  of  cylinders  of  equal  length  but  varying  diameter,  there 
is  a  constant  illusion  in  regard  to  length.  The  apparent  length 
increases  with  the  decrease  of  the  diameter.  In  order  that  these 
blocks  should  have  appeared  to  be  of  the  same  length  they  should 
actually  have  varied  in  geometric  ratio  with  a  very  small  increment. 
This  could  not  be  done  in  the  present  test  because  one  of  the  required 
conditions  was  that  the  grip  should  be  uniform. 

The  temperature  of  the  blocks  was  kept  practically  constant. 
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Observers. 

The  following  essential  requisites  were  kept  in  view  in  selecting 
observers  : 

1.  They  shall  be  careful  and  competent  observers  ; 

2.  They  shall  have  no  previous  knowledge  of  the  special  principles 
involved  or  of  the  direct  purpose  of  the  experiment ; 

3.  They  shall  not  know  how  or  of  what  material  the  blocks  are 
constructed ; 

4.  They  shall  be  in  a  comfortable  condition  and  free  from  emo- 
tional disturbances  ; 

5.  They  shall  be  trusted  not  to  work  according  to  any  prejudicial 
scheme  or  preconceived  theory. 

These  qualifications  could  only  be  secured  in  a  relative  manner, 
but  the  aim  was  scrupulously  adhered  to  so  far  as  resources  and 
temporary  conditions  permitted.  Discrepancy  in  the  attainment  of 
these  requirements  accounts  for  many  of  the  partial  variations  from 
the  general  law  of  the  illusions.  The  requirements  were  altered  for 
the  fifth  and  the  latter  part  of  the  second  series  so  as  to  suit  the 
special  demands  of  those  cases.  On  the  whole,  I  was  fortunate  in 
securing  the  assistance  of  reliable  observers,  who  worked  with  a 
scientific  interest. 

Elimination  of  errors  in  method. 

There  is  a  law  that  when  two  bodies  of  approximately  the  same 
weight  and  size  are  lifted  in  succession,  the  weight  of  the  latter  13 
overestimated.  The  extent  of  this  error  varies  considerably  for 
different  persons  and  for  the  same  person  at  different  times.  In  the 
present  experiments  it  was,  however,  practically  eliminated  by 
requiring  the  observer  to  lift  two  blocks,  to  be  compared  alternately 
several  times  before  forming  his  decision. 

In  certain  cases  there  may  have  been  a  slight  error  due  to  the 
order  in  which  the  blocks  were  taken  up  to  be  matched.  This  applies 
to  both  the  A's  and  the  B's.  Thus  in  the  second  series  it  was 
found  that  the  curve  of  the  illusion  is  a  little  more  regular  when  the 
A's  are  taken  in  order  than  when  they  are  taken  at  random.  In  the 
same  manner  the  illusion  might  depend  slightly  on  how  manv  B's 
were  picked  up  and  tried  before  a  decision  was  reached.  These 
influences  may  have  affected  some  single  choices,  but  they  do  not 
appreciably  change  the  expression  for  the  general  intensity  of  the 
illusion.     This  was  proved  by  actual  measurements. 
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The  memory  image  for  weight  sinks  very  rapidly  during  the  first 
ten  seconds.  The  blocks  were  therefore  placed  so  that  the  observer 
could  change  from  one  to  the  other  by  the  least  possible  movement 
and  change  of  position.  He  could  deliberately  lay  down  one  and 
pick  up  another  in  three  seconds.  The  time  required  for  this  transi- 
tion was  the  same  for  all  the  blocks. 

There  is  an  illusion  of  weight  caused  by  fatigue  in  lifting  objects. 
This  illusion  did  not  affect  the  present  experiments  because  the 
bodies  compared  were  lifted  alternately  several  times.  Furthermore 
the  number  of  trials  was  always  limited  to  such  an  extent  that  there 
would  be  no  necessary  cause  for  any  disturbing  fatigue  from  continu- 
ous exertion. 

The  known  error  in  judgment  of  weight  caused  by  lifting  a  light 
body  after  a  heavy  one,  was  here  avoided  by  the  fact  that  the  final 
discrimination  was  not  made  until  the  observer  had  reached  two 
blocks  that  appeared  to  weigh  the  same.  The  error  was  frequently 
involved  in  the  first  trials  of  any  experiment  where  there  was  a 
decided  difference  between  the  blocks,  but  as  the  observer  found  his 
way  up  to  those  that  appeared  more  and  more  alike,  it  was  gradually 
eliminated  before  he  reached  a  final  decision. 

The  weight  of  a  body  depends  upon  its  mass  and  the  velocity 
with  which  it  is  lifted.  Therefore  special  precaution  was  always 
taken  to  get  the  observer  to  lift  the  block  to  the  same  height  and 
with  the  same  velocity  as  nearly  as  possible. 

In  the  case  of  direct  sight  the  observer  would  often  for  a  moment 
try  to  avoid  the  distraction  of  sight  by  not  looking  at  the  block. 
Such  judgment  would  then  inevitably  be  exceptional  and  be  governed 
by  the  conditions  of  indirect  sight  or  visual  memory. 

Some  partial  variations  from  the  general  trend  of  the  illusion  in 
direct  sight  are  due  to  this  cause.  When  the  observer  took  such 
liberty  only  once  or  twice,  I  did  not  interfere,  but  if  he  proposed  to 
continue  I  was  obliged  to  inform  him,  in  some  guarded  statement, 
about  the  conditions  required. 

• 

Suggestions  for  further  experiments. 

I  chose  the  diameter  of  middle  A  as  the  diameter  for  all  the  B's, 
merely  because  it  was  the  middle.  The  B's  might  have  been  made 
any  size  within  the  range  of  the  A's.  As  a  development  and  further 
proof  of  the  present  test,  the  following  variations  might  be  tried. 
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1.  Construct  the  B's  all  the  same  size  as  the  smallest  A,  making 
one  908^  and  the  rest  decreasing  by  steps  of  5*  each,  down  to  25*. 
That  would  allow  the  same  range  of  the  illusion  as  the  present 
apparatus,  since  the  smallest  A  might  be  judged  fully  three  times  as 
heavy  as  the  largest  A. 

2.  Construct  the  B's  all  the  same  size  as  the  largest  A,  making  the 
lightest  70*  and  the  rest  increasing  by  10*  each  step  up  to  about  240«. 

3.  Similarly  construct  the  B's  in  separate  sets  respectively  of  the 
same  size  as  each  of  the  intermediate  A's. 

From  tentative  tests  made  it  appears  that  the  illusion  would  have 
approximately  the  same  intensity  under  these  conditions  as  was 
determined  by  the  apparatus  and  method  employed.  The  difference 
between  the  principle  of  the  first  two  classes  of  apparatus  suggested 
and  the  one  employed  is  that,  according  to  the  former,  a  quantity  is 
measured  by  a  direct  comparison  which,  according  to  the  latter,  is 
measured  by  an  intermediate  step.  This  would  be  true  when  two 
A's  are  compared  by  means  of  the  B's.  When  an  A  is  compared 
with  a  B,  the  process  is  the  same  in  both  cases.  It  will  be  observed 
that  in  all  these  suggested  experiments  it  is  the  same  objects  that 
are  measured,  but  the  measuring  is  done  by  different  means  in  each 
set  of  experiments. 

How  does  the  illusion  vary  with  a  greater  variation  in  diameter  of 
the  cylinders,  with  different  ranges  of  weight,  and  with  variation  in 
the  shape  of  the  weights?  These  and  similar  questions  demand 
solution  by  experiment,  but  the  measurements  can  not  be  made  as 
definite  and  as  accurate  as  those  in  the  present  research. 

Dr.  Scripture  has  a  set  of  weights  made  large  enough  to  use  in 
demonstrations  before  large  audiences.  It  consists  of  cubical 
wooden  boxes  loaded  with  lead  to  the  desired  weights.  There  are 
only  two  corresponding  to  my  A's,  the  smaller  8.2*^™  cube  and  the 
larger  60^™  cube,  each  weighing  8f  lbs.  Those  that  correspond  to 
my  B's  are  all  15^"^  cube  and  range  by  f  lb.,  each  step  from  2  lbs.  up 
to  17  lbs. 

I  tried  the  experiment  with  this  apparatus  on  four  men  with  the 
following  result :  The  large  box  was  matched  with  boxes  of  5.75 
lbs.,  4.25  lbs.,  4.25  lbs.,  and  2  lbs.,  by  the  respective  observers- 
average  4  lbs. — that  is  there  was  an  underestimation  of  3  lbs.,  4i 
lbs.,  4.25  lbs.,  and  6.75  lbs.  respectively — average  4.4  lbs.  The  small 
box  was  matched  with  8.5  lbs.,  14.75  lbs.,  IJ^.25  lbs.,  and  10.25  lbs. 
respectively — average  11.9  lbs. — that  is,  there  was  a  corresponding 
overestiraation  of  0.5  lb.,  6   lbs.,  4.25  lbs.,  and  1.5  lbs. — average  2.9 
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lbs.  That  means  that  mainly  on  account  of  this  difference  in  size 
the  observers  made  a  difference  of  2.75  lbs.,  10.5  lbs.,  0  lbs.,  and  8.25 
lbs.  respectively — average  7.6  lbs. — ^between  the  two  boxes,  which 
both  had  the  same  weight,  8.75  lbs.  That  is,  the  smaller  is  judged 
to  weigh  2.9  times  as  much  as  the  larger.  This,  it  will  be  observed, 
slightly  exceeds  the  average  amount  of  the  illusion  between  the 
extremes  in  my  set. 

This  illusion  is  based  upon  the  difference  in  volume,  but  a  compari- 
son between  Dr.  Scripture's  set  and  mine  shows  that  it  depends  very 
much  upon  the  shape  of  the  weights  and  whether  two  or  three 
dimensions  are  varied.  The  diameters  of  the  smallest  and  the  largest 
A  are  in  the  ratio  of  20:  91.9;  while  the  one  dimension  of  the 
boxes  stands  in  the  ratio  8.2  :  60,  and  still  the  illusion  is  not 
much  stronger  in  the  latter  case.  It  is  therefore  evident  that  it  does 
not  vary  direetly  with  the  volume.  The  range  of  the  weight  is  the 
great  factor  which  must  here  be  taken  into  consideration.  It  would 
be  very  desirable  to  try  the  folio  ^ing  variations  : 

1.  Extend  Set  A  with  additional  blocks  on  both  ends,  making  the 
smallest  as  small  as  possible  when  a  shell  is  filled  with  mercury  to 
80^  and  the  largest  as  large  as  possible  without  exceeding  the  given 
weight.  Handle  them  in  the  most  convenient  way  and  match  them 
in  an  extended  series  of  the  B's  to  determine  whether  the  illusion 
varies  with  the  variation  in  diameter  according  to  Weber's  law. 

2.  With  the  same  scale  of  variations  in  size  make  different  sets  of 
different  weight.  Sets  of  40«,  160«f,  and  320«  would  perhaps  be  the 
best  weights  to  try  in  addition  to  the  original  set  of  80^. 

3.  Since  the  illusion  depends  very  much  upon  the  shape  of  the 
body  lifted,  it  would  be  very  interesting  to  determine  the  compara- 
tive amount  of  the  illusion  when  all  three  dimensions  are  varied  as 
in  regular  cubes  or  spheres. 

Dbesslab*  found  that  of  bodies  (lead  sheets)  which  have  the  same 
weight  and  the  same  size  but  different  shape,  the  one  which  appears 
the  most  compact,  the  circle,  will  be  judged  to  be  the  heaviest.  The 
same  principle  ought  to  apply  to  the  cube  and  the  sphere  ;  and  it 
actually  appears  that  this  is  confirmed  by  Dr.  Scripture's  cubical 
boxes  as  well  as  by  Chabpentier's'  brass  balls. 

Since  on  impact  the  weight  of  a  body  varies  with  its  mass  and  the 
square  of  the  distance  through  which  it  falls,  the  normal  association 


*  Oresslar.  studies  in  (he  psychology  o/ touch,  Am.  Jour.  Psych.,  1894  lY  49. 
'Cbarpentibb,  AncUyae  de  quelquee  elements  de  la  sensation  de  poids^  Archives  de 
Pbjsiol,  1891  (5)  m  126. 
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between  weight  and  velocity  of  impact  is  quite  strong  and  definite. 
Hence  on  the  basis  of  what  has  been  determined  the  following 
experiment  may  be  suggested :  Construct  an  apparatus  such  that  a 
ball  may  appear  to  fall  through  a  given  distance  and  impinge  upon 
the  hand  ;  but,  by  a  secret  device,  it  falls  only  a  part  of  that 
distance  or  conversely,  through  a  greater  distance.  The  disappointed 
expectation  in  regard  to  the  velocity  of  impact  ought  to  cause  an 
illusion  which  might  readily  be  measured. 

The  difficulties  encountered  in  the  fifth  series  of  experiments  urge 
the  investigation  of  another  problem,  the  effect  of  color  on  discrimi- 
nation of  weight.  Several  observers  stated  that  it  had  a  decided 
influence  on  their  judgments.  The  experiment  might  be  performed 
somewhat  as  follows :  Make  a  standard  set  of  twenty  blocks  corre- 
sponding to  the  B's  above,  of  an  *'  indifferent "  color.  Let  these 
vary  by  steps  of  3«  each,  making  the  ninth  weigh  80».  Make 
another  set  of  eighteen  blocks,  nine  of  the  "  indifferent "  color  and 
the  remaining  nine  of  each  of  the  respective  spectral  colors,  together 
with  black  and  white.  Let  these  last  nine  be  weighted  to  80^  ;  four 
of  the  "indifferent''  to  77«,  '74«,  71«,  and  68«  each  ;  and  the  remain- 
ing five  "indifferent"  to  83»,  86«,  89«,  92«,  and  96«  each.  Require 
the  observers  to  match  each  block  from  the  second  set  with  one  in 
the  first  set,  which  will  serve  as  a  measure. 

Dresslab'  seems  to  make  an  unjustifiable  inference  in  regard  to 
the  variation  of  this  illusion  with  the  degree  of  intelligence  of  the 
observer.  He  used  eight  cylinders  having  a  constant  weight  132',  a 
constant  diameter  1  inch,  and  length  varying  by  steps  of  one-half 
inch  each.  Such  a  difference  causes  quite  a  decided  illusion  for 
everybody.  He  concludes  that  those  who  arranged  them  in  regular 
order  according  to  the  illusion  were  the  most  suggestible.  That  is 
not  necessarily  so.  All  that  he  can  conclude  is  that  those  who 
arrange  them  in  regular  order  have  the  finest  power  of  discrimina- 
tion ;  for  since  the  illusion  exists  for  all  persons,  an  error  in  the 
arrangement  is  the  same  as  an  error  of  observation  when  there  is  an 
absolute  difference  in  weight.  One  who  has  a  very  fine  power  of 
discrimination  may  arrange  the  weights  in  perfect  order  according 
to  the  illusion  even  if  the  illusion  is  not  half  as  strong  with  him  as 
with  another  person  who  is  a  poor  observer  and  cannot  judge  weights 
well  enough  to  arrange  these  in  order.  Dresslab's  apparatus  does 
not  afford  him  any  definite  measure  for  the  intensity  of  the  illusion. 


'  Dresslar,  Studies  in  the  jysychology  of  touch,  Am.  Jour,  Psjch.,  1894  IV  41. 
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To  justify  his  conclusion  he  should  have  measured  the  extent  of  the 
illusion  for  the  different  classes  of  observers.  This  Gilbebt'  did  in 
his  tests  on  school  children,  and  he  found  that  the  intensity  of  the 
illusion  decreases  quite  regularly  in  children  from  the  age  of  9  to  17. 
From  6  to  9  the  suggestion  increased,  but  from  9  to  17  inclusive  it 
decreased,  the  amount  of  the  illusion  for  his  apparatus  being  as 
follows  for  the  respective  ages  beginning  with  9  :  50.0»,  43.6»,  40.0^, 
40.5«,  38.0S  34.5«,  36.0',  34.5«,  and  27.0».  If  we  admit  that  children 
at  17  have  a  higher  degree  of  intelligence  than  children  at  9,  this 
proves  just  the  reverse  of  Dbesslab's  conclusion.  To  experiment 
further  upon  this  very  important  problem,  a:  very  satisfactory 
arrangement  would  be  had  by  taking  Dresslar's  method  of  classi- 
fying pupils  into  three  classes  according  to  general  intelligence  and 
testing  them  by  the  apparatus  used  in  this  research. 

Psychological  analysis. 

Perception  of  weight  is  an  interpretation  by  discriminative 
consciousness  of  a  very  complex  series  of  peripheral  sensory 
elements  with  a  conative  feeling  of  effort  in  the  light  of  an 
intricate  series  of  associated  ideas.  An  illusion  of  weight  is 
caused  when  any  of  these  factors  stand  out  in  an  unnatural 
relation.  Thus  if  the  skin.be  inflamed,  the  haptic  sensations  will 
be  abnormal ;  if  the  muscles  be  fatigued  or  the  joints  disordered, 
the  muscle  sense  and  the  joint  sense  will  give  a  wrong  impres- 
sion ;  if  the  central  associations  through  memory,  imagination, 
and  comparison  be  mistaken,  the  interpretation  will  be  false  ; 
and  if  the  exerted  effort  be  disproportionate  to  the  object,  the 
expended  energy  will  be  incorrectly  estimated. 

In  order  to  see  the  psychological  process  in  the  present  illusion, 
let  us  take  an  example,  magnify  that  instantaneous  perceptive 
process,  and  analyze  it  into  its  constituent  elements  in  a  schematic 
way. 

The  weight  of  an  object  is  to  be  determined  by  lifting  it  in 
view.  The  first  step  consists  in  the  presentation  of  a  sensation 
complex,  which  is  the  sensory  report  of  the  eye  and  hand  upon 
seeing  and  grasping  the  object  to  determine  its  spatial  relations. 
Though  knowledge  of  size   may  not  be  necessary  for  the  percep- 


'  OiLBEBT,  Researches  on  the  mental  and  lyhysical  development  of  school  children,  Stud. 
Yale  Psych.  Lab.,  1894  II  60. 
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tion  of  weight,  it  always  enters  as  a  preliminary  determination. 
I  cannot  conceive  what  kind  of  a  sense  of  weight  a  person  would 
have  without  some  estimate  of  the  volume  through  which  it  is 
distributed.  The  presentations  of  the  spatial  sensations  first  fix 
in  discriminative  consciousness  an  image  of  the  size  of  the  object, 
and  this  is  compared  with  the  memory  images  of  experiences 
with  similar  objects.  In  a  comparison  of  the  surface  appearances 
in  color,  shape,  nature  of  material,  smoothness,  hardness,  etc.,  it 
is  the  function  of  attention  to  bring  all  these  considerations  into 
service  to  determine  the  probable  weight  on  the  basis  of  previous 
experiences. 

After  an  elaborate  and  infinitely  complex  process  of  discrim- 
ination and  comparison,  the  result  is  that  a  probable  weight,  tc, 
is  assigned  to  the  object.  This  whole  mental  process  was  per- 
formed before  the  object  was  raised  from  its  base.  The  motor 
apparatus  had  waited  for  a  command  from  discriminative  con- 
sciousness, directing  what  amount  of  effort  should  be  put  forth 
in  order  that  the  motor  adjustment  should  correspond  to  the 
mass  of  the  object.  In  consideration  of  the  estimated  probable 
weight,  U7,  the  gauge  of  the  motor  impulse  is  set  to  a  correspond- 
ing amount  of  motor  effort,  to.  The  judgment  of  weight  is  an 
interpretation  and  estimation  of  the  amount  of  this  effort,  tr, 
expended. 

If  the  effort  put  forth  just  meets  the  demand,  the  weight  will 
be  judged  accurately,  other  things  being  equal.  But  if  some 
greater  effort,  w-\'d,  should  be  required  in  succeeding  to  lift  the 
object,  the  extra  effort,  d,  is  brought  into  exceptional  relation  to 
to,  and  this  causes  d  to  become  prominent  and  overestimated.  Since 
d  is  an  increment  of  to,  to  +  d  will  be  overestimated,  i.  e.  the 
weight  of  the  object  will  be  overestimated.  And,  if  to-d  should 
be  required,  d  will  again  be  overestimated  for  the  same  reason. 
Since  d  must  be  subtracted  from  to,  to-d  will  be  underestimated, 
i.  e.  the  weight  of  the  object  will  be  underestimated. 

Here  we  have  taken  for  granted  that  to  was  determined  by  our 
general  past  associations  between  weight  and  size.  But,  suppose 
in  a  particular  case,  largest  A  and  smallest  A  are  to  be  lifted  in 
succession.  Since  they  have  the  same  appearance  except  in  size, 
there  is  a  special  and  very  definite  association  formed  between 
size  and  weight,  which  raises  the  value  of  d  by  contrast  and 
makes  it  more  definite.  The  greater  the  value  of  c?,  the  greater 
will   be   the   consequent   illusion.     Hence,   this   illusion   of    weight 
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depends  upon  our  more  or  less  fixed  associations  between  size  and 
weight. 

Si^ht  first  scans  the  object,  estimating  its  size ;  then  come 
the  skin,  joint,  and  muscle  sensations  and  emphasize  its  reality 
and  solidity.  When  this  is  done,  active  motor  consciousness 
proceeds  to  estimate  its  weight.  Or,  to  emphasize  the  different 
steps  again,  the  size  of  the  object  is  first  estimated  ;  then,  on  the 
basis  of  that  and  the  appearance  of  the  material,  a  mental  esti- 
mate of  its  probable  weight  is  formed  ;  and,  with  the  muscles 
accommodated  to  this,  the  actual  weight  is  judged  by  estimating 
the  amount  of  expended  effort. 

The  above  analysis  corresponds  to  the  actual  process  of  per- 
ception in  the  case  of  the  illusion  under  consideration.  Let  us 
trace  its  process  more  particularly  in  different  stages. 

In  a  preliminary  way  two  objects,  largest  A  and  smallest  A  in 
the  above  apparatus,  are  to  be  compared  in  weight.  The  observer 
looks  at  both  and  then  lifts  largest  A,  noticing  its  size  particu- 
larly. It  is  found  lighter  than  was  expected.  Consequently  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  effort,  d,  must  be  subtracted  from  w.  Therefore 
there  is  an  illusion  :  largest  A  is  underestimated.  Then  he  lifts 
smallest  A  in  the  same  manner.  Since  the  two  objects  appear  to  be 
made  of  the  same  uniform  material,  and  the  weight  of  largest  A  is 
known,  the  probable  weight  of  smallest  A  is  estimated  to  be  in  pro- 
portion to  the  size  of  the  objects  ;  hence  the  intensity  of  to  is  based 
upon  a  comparison  of  the  diameters  of  the  two  objects.  Conse- 
quently d  is  raised  to  a  very  high  value  by  the  disappointed  expecta- 
tion due  to  contrast,  and  smallest  A  is  very  much  overestimated. 
In  both  the  overestimation  and  the  underestimation  there  is  evi- 
dently a  surprise  or  disappointed  expectation. 

This  explanation  is  applicable  in  the  first  trial,  where  there  is  a 
surprise.  But  how  explain  the  persistence  of  the  illusion  in  repeated 
trials  with  the  same  block  as  well  as  with  a  series  of  blocks  ? 

Suppose  the  observer  has  matched  the  blocks  19  times  and  come 
to  a  fairly  positive  conclusion  that  the  smallest  one  is  twice  as 
heavy  as  the  largest  one.  Then  he  knows  just  what  to  expect  the 
20th  trial,  and  there  ought  not  to  be  any  surprise.  But  the  illusion 
is  there  just  as  before.  Could  we  neglect  or  break  up  a  series  of 
fixed  associations  that  have  been  forming  in  all  our  padt  life,  then 
there  ought  theoretically  not  to  be  any  extensive  persistence  of  the 
illusion.  But  we  cannot.  The  judging  activity  is  not  in  such 
perfect  control  that  all  the  information  gained  by  the  first  trial  can 
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be  utilized  and  all  previous  associations  set  aside.  Instead  of  taking 
a  new  course  in  the  second  trial  and  estimating  the  amount  of  effort 
only  by  the  experience  with  these  particular  blocks,  interpretative 
consciousness  ignores  that  and  follows  the  formerly  set  paths  of 
habit.  It  receives  the  new  reports  from  the  spatial  senses  for  each 
trial,  compares,  discriminates,  and  commands  as  before,  often  irre- 
spectively of  the  immediately  preceding  experience.  This  is  liable 
to  continue  as  long  as  the  observer  is  not  informed  of  the  illusion. 

But  how  explain  the  persistence  of  the  illusion  when  the  observer 
knows  all  about  it  ?  Suppose  he  has  been  told  that  two  objects  have 
the  same  weight,  and  he  has  empirically  discovered  that  the  weight 
seems  to  vary  inversely  with  the  size.  He  lifts  them  and  the  orig- 
inal illusion  persists.  The  same  explanation  must  here  be  extended. 
He  does  not  possess  will  power  enough  to  disregard  the  accustomed 
manner  of  association  and  put  into  practice  what  he  ought  to  kno^. 
Size  has  ever  before  been  influential  in  determining  weight,  there- 
fore, relatively,  it  can  not  be  suppressed.  This  is  not  a  sign  of 
weakness  in  discrimination  or  judgment ;  it  is  the  working  princi- 
ple for  those  whom  we  consider  most  intelligent.  That  feeling  of 
interest  which  sight  commands  is  persistent  and  insists  on  distrihot- 
ing  the  felt  weight  throughout  the  perceived  volume ;  and  in  the 
ordinary  flow  of  conscious  activity,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  muster 
force  enough  to  dam  it  up. 

The  same  principle  is  confirmed  by  the  variation  of  the  illusion 
with  the  directness  of  sight.  It  is  illustrated  by  the  four  steps  in 
the  third  series  of  experiments.  If  we  may  represent  attention  as  a 
force,  attention  to  spatial  sensations  and  attention  to  direct  sensa- 
tions of  weight  are  two  forces  which  have  generally  worked  in  the 
same  direction ;  but,  under  these  illusory  circumstances,  the  former 
has  turned  against  and  opposes  the  latter.  As  one  decreases  the 
other  increases.  In  direct  sight  attention  to  size  has  a  strong  oppos- 
ing force  to  attention  to  weight ;  in  direct  sight  the  former  decreases 
and  the  latter  increases  ;  in  visual  memory  the  corresponding  increase 
and  decrease  is  still  greater  ;  and,  when  there  is  no  knowledge  of 
comparative  size,  attention  to  size  loses  all  force  and  there  is  no 
illusion. 

The  same  principle  is  again  exemplified  in  the  fourth  series  of 
experiments,  though  somewhat  differently.  Previous  to  this  the 
knowledge  of  comparative  size  had  been  acquired  by  sight.  Here 
sight  was  excluded  in  the  first  two  steps.  Size  was  estimated  by 
the  other  spatial  senses.     It  is  more  of  an  effort  to  determine  size  bv 
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touch  or  muscle  sense  than  by  sight.  Hence  it  requires  more  atten- 
tion, which  would  otherwise  be  accorded  to  the  sense  of  weight. 

Again  it  is  evident  that  the  same  principle  suffices  to  explain  the 
illusion  due  to  the  suggestive  force  of  the  material. 

In  a  word,  then,  the  illusory  influence  of  size  upon  judgment  of 
weight  consists  in  disappointed  expectant  attention.  We  continue 
to  be  disappointed  because  we  will  not  take  the  temporary  circum- 
stances into  sufficient  account. 


PART  SECOND. 

EXPEKIMEXTAL   APPLICATIONS   OP   THE   PRINCIPLE   OF   SUGGESTION     IN 

NORMAL   PRESENTATIONS    OF   SENSE. 

There  is  no  dearth  of  observations  on  "  errors  of  sense,"  nor  need 
we  review  much  of  our  normal  experience  in  order  to  discover  the 
presence  of  the  force  of  suggestion.  I  have  not  undertaken  to  search 
particularly  for  new  classes  of  illusions  and  hallucinations.  The 
purpose  in  the  following  experiments  has  rather  been  to  take  up 
some  of  the  simplest  forms  and  principles  of  illusions  and  hallucina- 
tions and  submit  them  to  examination  by  applying  the  laboratory 
methods  of  psychological  experiment  to  normal  waking  life. 

The  chaotic  and  superstitious  view  of  mind  represents  it  as  lawless 
and  unknowable,  while  on  the  other  hand  we  have  the  view  that  by 
scientific  method  and  philosophical  introspection  the  laws  of  mind- 
mind,  normal  and  abnormal — may  be  studied  and  classified  just  as 
well  as  the  laws  of  matter.  Again,  on  the  one  hand  we  have  the 
phenomena  of  hypnotism,  mind  reading,  crystal  vision,  apparitions, 
telepathy,  etc. — considered  as  occult  practices,  while  on  the  othei 
band  there  is  an  attempt  to  bring  them  in  conformity  w^ith  pnnci 
pies  at  work  in  normal  every-day  life.  And  yet  again  we  have  th< 
claim  that  the  world  of  things  is  but  an  illusory  creation  of  imagina 
tion,  while  on  the  other  hand  there  are  those  who  regard  the  statei 
and  actions  of  mind  as  fleeting  phantasms  and  place  implicit  faith  ii 
the  presentations  of  sense. 

Any  attempt  to  discover  the  nature  of  sensory  illusions  an( 
hallucinations  deals  with  the  core  about  which  these  contention 
center.  It  is  surprising  that  so  little  real  scientific  work  ^^^^^f^^^^ 
been  done  in  a  field  so  important.  The  whole  subject  of  **Trufl 
wahmehmungen  "  readily  presents  itself  for  experiment  an     it  ma 
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well  profit  by  the  recent  developments  in  laboratory  methods  and 
facilities  for  experimental  psychology.  Working  in  this  direction,  I 
have  the  disadvantage  of  being  one  of  the  first  to  enter  this  domain, 
and  consequently  the  method  is  tentative  and  cursory. 

Hallucinations  of  warmth. 

Apparatus. 

The  apparatus*  for  this  experiment  was  constructed  on  the  principle 
that  a  wire  will  be  heated  by  passing  an  electric  current  through  it. 
Two  binding  posts  were  placed  8*^"  apart  and  connected  by  a  German 
silver  wire.  They  were  then  connected  in  circuit  with  a  bichromate 
dip  cell  and  a  secret  open-circuit  key.  The  battery  and  the  stand 
supporting  the  German  silver  wire  were  placed  together  on  a  table  in 
front  of  the  observer,  while  the  open-circuit  key  was  fastened  under 
the  table,  where  it  could  be  readily  opened  and  closed  with  the  knee 
without  being  detected. 

Method  of  experimenting  and  results. 

The  experimenter  and  the  person  experimented  upon  were  seated, 
one  on  each  side  of  the  apparatus,  facing  each  other.  The  prepara- 
tory explanation  had  to  vary  with  the  observer's  knowledge  of  the 
principles  involved.  His  attention  was  called  to  the  fact  that  an 
electric  current  will  heat  a  wire  and  that  it  will  take  an  appreciable 
time  for  a  person  touching  the  wire  to  perceive  this  heat.  The 
instructions  were  :  "  At  a  signal  which  I  will  give,  after  the  dip  is 
lowered,  grasp  that  wire  between  your  thumb  and  index  finger; 
concentrate  your  attention  on  what  you  are  doing,  and  when  you 
feel  the  wire  become  heated,  say  Ao^." 

All  being  ready,  I  lowered  the  dip  as  mechanically  as  possible  and 
a  second  later  gave  the  signal  to  grasp  the  wire.  The  time  between 
the  signal  and  the  reaction  was  recorded  in  seconds.  In  the  first  two 
to  five  trials  I  closed  the  circuit  with  the  knee  key,  the  wire  was 
heated,  and  we  found  roughly  the  time  that  it  took  to  perceive  the 
heat.  The  observer  thus  received  a  distinct  perception  of  how  the 
wire  became  heated,  associated  this  with  the  lowering  of  the  dip, 
and  formed  a  distinct  estimation  of  the  required  time. 

Then  1  suggested  that  we  repeat  the  experiment  a  sufficient 
number  of  times  to  secure  a  fair  average.     We  proceeded  exactlv  m 
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before,  except  that  I  left  the  current  broken  ;  thus,  although  I 
lowered  the  dip,  no  current  went  through  the  wire. 

Five  different  signals  were  used,  namely  :  (1)  a  wire  ooil  whirled 
so  as  to  rattle  and  expose  a  red  card,  having  an  effect  on  eye  and  ear 
(the  starting  of  this  whirl  was  the  signal  to  grasp  the  wire);  (2) 
tapping  the  right  hand  with  a  pencil  (same  hand  as  held  the  heated 
wire)  ;  (3)  tapping  the  left  hand  with  a  pencil ;  (4)  tapping  on  the 
table  ;  (S)  saying  "Now  ;"  (6)  tapping  the  wrist. 

The  experiments  vere  made  in  sets  of  ton  trials,  using  a  different 
signal  for  each  set.  The  signals  were  taken  in  the  order  given 
above.  When  no  heat  was  perceived  in  one  minnte,  that  experiment 
was  recorded  as  a  failure.     The  results  are  contained  in  Table  VI. 
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The  object  of  using  different  signals  was  to  find  if  the  hallucina- 
tion would  be  influenced  by  the  character  of  the  signal,  but  the 
conditions  could  not  be  satisfactorily  controlled  for  that  purpose, 
and  tbe  difference  in  time  depending  on  this  is  not  great  enough  to 
varrant  any  generalization  from  the  figures  on  that  point.  It  is, 
however,  quite  probable  that  this  division  and  use  of  different  signals 
tended  to  increase  the  force  of  the  original  suggestion  by  intensify- 
ing the  expectant  attention. 
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The  leading  meDtal  process  in  these  hallncinations'  was  an  infer- 
ence. The  fact  that  the  experimenter  performed  apparently  the 
same  manipulations  that  in  the  preparatory  trials  had  produced  a 
distinct  sensation,  formed  the  definite  suggestion  that,  since  the 
conditions  were  in  toto  repeated,  the  resultant  sensation  would  recor 
in  the  same  time  and  manner  as  before.  By  force  of  a  firm  expec- 
tant attention,  caused  by  this  inference,  the  image  of  the  sensation 
realized  itself  in  a  sensation  projected  into  the  peripheral  organs. 
And  in  the  positive  instances,  the  observer  felt  it  just  as  heexpe^ed 
to  feel  it,  although  there  was  no  physical  stimulus. 

Remarks  like  these  were  frequent:  ''faint,"  '' distioot^* v^fiipite 
warm,"  ''very  distinct,"  "  suddenly  hot,"  showing  that  the ludHiptai- 
tion  existed  in  different  degrees  of  intensity.  It  was  diS|il|^:lo 
convince  those,  to  whom  the  experiment  was  afterwards  ez^^JUlMd!} 
that  the  actual  stimulus  had  really  been  withheld.  The  ci^di 
observer  had  heard  a  lecturer  refer  to  the  test.  When  qaestioned 
after  the  test  in  regard  to  his  experience,  he  said  he  felt  the  heat 
distinctly  every  time,  although  at  first  he  thought  there  was  some 
trick  about  it.  From  these  experiments  I  conclude  that  a  mental 
image  of  a  definite  liminal  sensation  of  heat  can  be  realized  in  a 
peripheral  sensation  in  the  absence  of  any  physical  stimulus  if  there 
is  no  incongruity  in  the  phenomena  which  serve  as  suggestions. 

llhisions  of  photometric  changes  in  gray. 

Apparatus. 

This  apparatus  was  constructed  on  the  principle  that  the  intensity 
of  the  shade  of  a  white  surface  varies  with  the  angle  at  which  the 
rays  of  light  strike  it.  The  aim  in  its  construction  was  to  present 
two  symmetrical  white  surfaces  so  adjusted  that  they  coulS  be 
turned  independently  at  a  graduated  rate  and  distance,  changing 
the  angle  of  incidence  of  the  rays  of  light  that  fell  on  both  surfaces 
from  one  artificial  light. 

A  front  opening  in  a  wooden  frame,  fig.  6,  was  covered  by  black 
card-board,  which  had  two  symmetrical  openings,  2<^°*  apart.     The 


'  I  have  observed  tlie  distiuction  between  illusion  and  hallucination  first  made  br 
Arnold  (1806)  and  now  accepted  in  a  general  way,  namely,  that  sensory  illusion  is  a 
false  interpretation  of  an  object,  while  sensory  hallucination  is  a  subjective  sense 
image  objectively  realized  by  external  projection;  that  is,  in  illusion  there  is  a  physical 
cause,  while  liallucination  is  purely  subjective.  It  is,  however,  probable  that  there  is 
a  "  point  de  repere  "  in  many  of  the  phenomena  I  have  classified  as  hallucinations. 
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sings  were  6""  wide  anil  8'^™  high,  Back  of  them  were  two 
leaves  swin^ng  on  hiiigei  at  ibe  middle  of  the  partition  helween  tlie 
openingfl:.  The  fronts  of  these  leaves  were  covered  with  line  white 
Bristol  boanl.  To  tlio  outer  ends  of  these  leaves,  cords  were 
attat^hed,  whieh  wound  around  an  axle  in  the  rear  of  the  ap[>aratus 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  motion  of  the  leaves  could  be  conlrolled 


by  a  crank  on  the  axle.  One  revolution  of  the  axles  constituted  the 
atandard  for  measurement  of  change  in  the  angles,  and  wax  marked 
off  in  corrcsponiling  degrees  on  the  arcs  described  by  the  onter  ends 
of  the  swinging  leaves.  Thus  the  term  degree  is  an  arbitrary  unit 
and  not  ^g  of  a  circle.  For  convenience,  I  will  s)>eak  arbitrarily  of 
tlie  amount  of  change  in  the  intensity  of  shade  produced  by  ih« 
swiDging  of  a  leaf  one  degree  in   one   second  an  a  change  of  oni! 
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degree-second.  The  figures  in  all  the  tables  of  this  section  record 
the  results  in  terms  of  such  degree-seconds. 

The  apparatus  was  placed  in  the  dark-room.  A  standard  candle, 
one  meter  in  front  of  it,  lighted  up  both  surfaces  equally.  The 
observer's  chair  was  placed  at  a  distance  of  4"*  directlj  in  front  of 
the  apparatus.  The  range  of  vision  was  limited  by  two  slits  in  card- 
boards, the  one  placed  near  the  observer's  eye,  and  the  other  1° 
away.  By  this  means,  distraction  of  the  eyes  was  avoided  and  the 
tops  and  bottoms  of  the  surfaces  to  be  observed,  where  shadows  were 
necessarily  cast,  were  cut  out  from  view.  The  surfaces  were  spoken 
of  as  right,  R,  and  left,  L,  from  the  observer's  point  of  view. 

At  the  beginning  of  an  experiment  the  white  surfaces  lay  in  the 
same  plane  and  the  incident  rays  of  light  struck  them  practically  at 
right  angles  ;  i.  e.  the  inner  edges  of  the  surface  were  2^"^  apart  and 
the  candle  was  placed  directly  in  front  of  that  partition.  The  angle 
of  incidence  decreased  as  a  leaf  was  turned  back  on  its  hinge.  The 
surfaces  at  no  time  appeared  to  be  white  but  rather  a  light  gray. 
The  surfaces  increased  in  intensity  of  gray  inversely  with  the  angle 
of  incidence  of  the  light  rays.  There  was  only  one  light  in  the  room, 
and  by  the  above  arrangement  all  shadows  were  excluded  from  the 
surfaces  in  view.  The  crank  was  turned  one  revolution,  i.  e.  1 
degree  per  second. 

The  apparatus  was  not  constructed  for  very  accurate  photometric 
measurements,  but  for  comparative  measurements  it  serves  verj 
well. 

Method  of  experimenting  and  results. 

In  the  first  series  of  experiments  the  rate  of  change  was  deter- 
mined by  the  beating  of  a  metronome.  After  a  warning,  R  was 
turned  1  degree  per  second  until  the  observer  found  it  darker  than 
L.  Then  L  was  turned  until  he  thought  L  was  equal  to  R.  When 
this  had  been  repeated  a  few  times,  I  interspersed  chances  for 
illusions.  That  was  done  by  simply  allowing  time  after  the  warning 
without  any  movement  of  the  leaves.  The  warning  consisted  in 
saying,  "  Ready,"  and  thi^  record  was  kept  in  seconds  marked  by  the 
metronome.  Nothing  was  said  to  the  observer  about  the  time  of  the 
discrimination.  He  was  simply  asked  to  state  when  he  saw  one 
surface  lighter  or  darker  or  both  alike.  He  could  not  see  any 
manipulations  of  the  apparatus.  His  attention  was  concentrated  on 
watching  the  change  of  the  shades.     The  fact  of  darkness  and  quiet 
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in  the  room  heighteDed  his  expectant  attention  and  threw  him  into 
a  suggestible  state  of  mind. 

Several  persons  were  experimented  upon  by  this  method  with  the 
result  that  the  required  change  appeared  to  them  universally  from 
6  to  1 3  sec.  after  the  signal  had  been  given,  whether  there  was  any 
real  physical  change  or  not. 

Though  the  metronome  which  was  used  in  the  first  experiments 
increased  the  force  of  the  suggestion  of  change,  it  afforded  an  ele- 
ment of  distraction,  which  was  avoided  in  the  later  experiments  by 
not  using  it.  The  reason  for  this  was  that  the  observer  could  not 
escape  paying  attention  to  the  time,  and  this  distraction  might  be  so 
strong  that  after  the  first  trial  he  would  be  in  danger  of  interpreting 
a  certain  number  of  seconds  as  so  much  change  of  shade. 

But  even  when  the  metronome  was  not  used,  the  suggestion  was 
so  effective  that  the  illusion  could  be  produced  alternately  with  the 
normal  sensation. 

In  the  following  records  S  will  denote  the  presence  of  a  physical 
stimulus  and  Zits  absence.  The  column  headed  8  in  the  table  shows 
the  number  of  degree-seconds  of  the  change,  i,  e.  the  number  of 
equal  steps  described  on  the  graduated  arc  in  an  equal  number  of 
seconds.  The  column  headed  /indicates  the  illusions  by  giving  the 
average  time  that  it  took  them  to  arise.  This  time  may  be  compared 
with  the  time  given  in  column  S. 
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0,  observer.  £^(25),  number  of  degree-MOonda  it  was 

S(o),  number    of    degree-seconds  the    made  lighter. 

surface  was  darkened.  |      /(o)  and  /(26X  owieqponding  lUusions. 
MVf  mean  variation. 


Can  the  illusion  be  produced  in  decreasiD{( 
intensity  of  shade  ?    The  question  was  ana 
by  the  following  test  of  which  the  final  av 


well  ms  increasincr 
in  the  affirmative 
of  tlie  resuits  are 
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given  for  three  observers  in  table  VIL  L  was  left  constant  at  10 
and  R  was  moved  toward  10  alternately  from  the  0  and  25  points, 
the  number  of  degree-seconds  indicated  in  the  table  and  the  observer 
was  to  tell  when  he  judged  the  two  surfaces  to  be  alike.  The  JT  trials 
were  alternated  with  the  S  trials. 

In  order  to  keep  up  the  suggestion  with  some  observers,  I  fonnd 
it  expedient  to  start  moving  the  surface  at  the  end  of  20  seconds,  if 
the  suggestion  had  not  then  been  effective.  Hence  the  records 
higher  than  20  contain  only  partial  illusions,  and,  in  rare  cases, 
failures.  Thus,  in  table  VII,  23  shows  that  there  was  3  degree- 
seconds  of  physical  stimulus  present. 


Table  VIII. 

Illusions  of  photometric  changes  in  gray :  Dependence 

upon  the  number  of  repetitions. 
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10.1 
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1 

2.2 
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t 

t 

Nj  number  of  trials  on  each  point.  |      Other  notation  same  as  before. 

In  accordance  with  the  principle  on  which  the  apparatus  was  con- 
structed, the  deepness  of  the  shade  changed  proportionally  faster 
in  the  dark  field.  Thus,  starting  the  leaves  successively  from  0,  10 
and  20  and  moving  them  at  the  same  rate  the  Change  in  shade 
would  appear  sooner  after  20  than  after  10  and  sooner  after  10  than 
after  0.  Experiments  on  this  point  show  that  the  time  for  the 
illusion  to  arise  is  proportional  to  the  rate  of  actual  change  of  shade, 
although  the  observer  does  not  know  that  there  is  any  difference 
in  the  rate  of  change. 
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The  following  method  was  used  in  determining  the  dependence  of 
the  illusion  upon  the  frequency  of  the  repetition  of  the  suggestion 
in  form  of  the  real  stimulus. 

Four  sets  of  ten  trials  each  constituted  an  experiment  In  the 
alternate  sets  the  stimulus  was  given  nine  times  successively  and 
followed  by  an  illusion,  while  in  the  other  sets  the  stimulus  was 
presented  for  the  alternate  trials  and  withdrawn  from  the  rest. 

L  was  kept  constant  at  0  and  R  was  started  at  0  and  moved  the 
number  of  degree-seconds  indicated  in  table  Vllly  which  gives  the 
averages. 

This  shows  that : 

1.  The  required  time  and  amount  of  change  in  intensity  for  dis- 
crimination is  greater  when  the  stimulus  is  given  in  alteraate  trials 
than  when  it  is  given  9  times  in  succession.  Ratio,  11.4  degree- 
seconds  to  10.1  degree-seconds. 

2.  The  time  for  the  illusion  to  arise  is  greater  when  the  illusion  is 
produced  in  alternate  trials  than  when  produced  only  once  after  9 
repetitions  of  the  stimulus.     Ratio,  18.1  seconds  to  15.2  seconds. 

I  would  not  ascribe  much  value  to  these  averages  were  it  not  that 
they  express  the  relation  which  I  find  obtains,  on  the  whole,  in 
experiments  on  each  of  the  other  senses. 

Time,  it  is  evident,  is  the  leading  element  in  this  kind  of  sugges- 
tion. By  the  following  method  I  have  secured  a  relative  measure  of 
its  influence.  The  illusory  element  in  the  method  of  the  next  two 
experiments  was  the  fact  that,  after  giving  a  regular  warning,  I  did 
not  begin  the  movement  of  the  leaf  until  after  the  number  of  seconds 
indicated  at  the  head  of  each  column. 

The  first  observer  had  100  trials  and  the  second  40,  but  only  the 
averages  of  the  respective  divisions  are  recorded  in  the  table.  The 
trials  were  so  distributed  with  alternate  ^  and  Zand  a  proper  suc- 
cession in  regard  to  time  as  to  eliminate  systematic  and  progressive 
errors. 

Since  possibility  of  direct  suggestion  was  precluded  by  the  present 
method,  the  efficient  cause  in  producing  these  illusions  was  simply 
the  fact  that  the  observer  falsely  inferred  that  the  same  change 
which  took  place  after  the  first  signals  would  recur  after  each  suc- 
ceeding signal.  The  warning  or  signal  was  given  in  such  a  mechan- 
ical way  as  to  have  no  direct  influence  upon  the  discrimination. 

The  main  results  of  these  experiments  on  illusions  of  photometric 
changes  in  intensity  of  shade  may  be  summarized  as  follows  : 
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1.  Visual  illusions  of  deepness  in  shade  can  be  experimentallj 
produced  by  securing  a  firm  expectant  attention  to  a  known  sense 
percept ; 

2.  Though  time  is  one  of  the  main  elements  in  a  suggestion,  the 
illusion  will  occur  in  the  absence  of  any  externcU  suggestion  or 
special  emphasis  of  passing  time  (i.  e.  the  observer  does  not  know 
that  time  is  recorded) ; 

3.  A  suggestion  of  change  from  dark  to  light  shade  is  just  as 
effective  as  the  converse ; 

4.  The  time  for  the  illusion  to  arise  varies  directly  with  the  time 
for  ordinary  discrimination ; 

5.  The  discrimination-time  and  the  illusion-time  are  both  longer 
when  the  illusion  is  given  in  the  alternate  trials  than  when  it  is  only 
given  once  after  a  series  of  ordinary  discriminations. 

Table  IX. 
Illusions  of  photometric  changes  in  gray :  Dependence  upon  the  duration  of  the  stimfdMt. 
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5,  regular  stimulus  present.  ■      J9,  difference  between  5  and  A. 

MVy  mean  variation.  /,  amount  of  the  illusion  expressed  reU- 

Ay  result  when  the  stimulus  is  delayed   tively  in  degree-seconds  of  change. 
with  the  number  of  seconds  indicated.        '      0,  observer. 

6.  The  amount  of  the  illusion  varies  directly  with  the  amount  of 
variation  in  the  time  of  producing  the  physical  stimulus. 

Illusions  of  light. 

Apparatus. 

The  main  part  of  this  apparatus  was  constructed  for  the  purpose 
of  measuring  the  influence  of  the  rate  of  change  in  determining  the 
least  perceptible  difterence  in  intensity  of  light,  but  has  not  before 
been  described.  It  consisted  of  (1)  a  kymograph  with  attachment 
for  rotating  a  wheel  at  a  slow,  measured  rate  ;  (2)  a  light  with 
lenses,  diaphragms,  shutter,  and  reflectors  ;  (3)  a  stop-watch,  namely, 
the  Runne  chronometer  with  electric  start  and  stop  ;  (4)  sounder 
and  telegraph  key  in  the  dark-room. 
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An  attachment  was  put  on  the  Zimmerman  kymograph  for  rota- 
ting a  large  card -board  disk  at  adjustable,  slow  rates.  On  a  radius 
of  this  disk,  and  in  metallic  contact  with  the  frame  of  the  kymo- 
graph, an  arm  projected  with  a  platinum  point,  which  made  contact 
with  another  point  insulated  from  the  frame,  at  any  position  in  the 
revolution.  The  edge  of  the  disk  passed  between  the  two  glasses  of 
a  double  photographic  lens.  In  this  passage  a  diaphragm  was 
inserted.  It  was  20™*^  long  on  the  inner  edge,  and  the  sides  extended 
25°"°^  on  the  radii  of  the  disk.  The  rotating  disk  had  an  opening 
near  the  edge,  measuring  80™'°  on  the  inner  side,  with  dimensions  of 
the  radii  symmetrical  with  those  of  the  opening  in  the  diaphragm. 
The  sides  of  the  two  openings  coincided.  The  platinum  point  could 
be  so  adjusted  that  it  made  contact  when  the  upper  edge  of  the 
disk-opening  was  at  any  desired  position  in  the  diaphragm.  There 
was  another  platinum  point  which  could  be  so  adjusted  as  to  close 
contact  when  the  lower  edge  passed  any  desired  point  in  the  open- 
ing of  the  diaphragm. 

The  light  was  cut  out  from  the  lens  by  a  shutter  which  was  sup- 
ported by  magnets,  charged  from  a  dip  cell  Closing  the  platinum 
contact  shunted  this  current  through  the  apparatus,  released  the 
magnets,  and  dropped  the  shutter.  The  falling  of  the  shutter 
opened  the  course  for  direct  rays  of  light  through  the  lens  and  at 
the  same  time  closed  a  mercury  contact,  and  thereby  started  the 
stop-watch. 

An  Argand  burner  was  placed  50^"  in  front  of  the  lens  ;  5®™  from 
this,  between  the  burner  and  the  lens,  there  was  a  white  tissue 
paper,  which  diffused  the  rays  of  light.  Two  reflecting  plates,  hav- 
ing facing  sides  coated  with  magnesium  oxide,  were  placed  on  the 
other  side  of  the  lens,  parallel  to  each  other,  at  an  angle  of  45 
degrees  to  the  rays  of  light.  The  light  thus  passed  through  the 
tissue  paper,  the  lens,  and  the  diaphragm,  and  was  reflected  by  the 
coated  surfaces.  It  was  then  seen  in  the  dark-room  through  a  cir- 
cular opening  10""  in  diameter  in  a  black  diaphragm.  There  it 
appeared  as  a  disk  in  the  color  of  the  gas-flame.  Though  it  was  very 
clear  it  did  not  have  any  excessive  brightness. 

Telegraph  sounders  were  used  for  signals.  The  telegraph  key  in 
the  dark-room  was  so  connected  with  magnets  on  the  stop-watch 
that  the  reaction  stopped  the  watch.  Hence  the  time  between  the 
dropping  of  the  shutter  and  the  movement  of  reaction  could  be  read 
off  on  the  stop-watch  in  fifths  of  a  second. 
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The  kymograph  revolved  the  disk  so  that  the  opening  in  the  dia- 
phragm, between  the  lenses,  was  diminished  or  increased  according 
as  the  lower  or  upper  edge  of  the  disk  opening  passed  through  it. 
The  photometric  principle  involved  was  that  the  intensity  of  the 
stimulus  changes  with  the  variation  in  the  size  of  the  opening. 

Methods  and  results. 

While  assisting  another  experimenter  in  tests  on  the  threshold  of 
change  as  dependent  on  the  rate,  it  became  apparent  to  me  that 
suggestion  might  play  an  important  part  in  the  experiment  To 
determine  this  I  repeated  the  experiment  with  the  apparatus  jost 
described  and  by  the  same  methods  as  were  being  used  in  the  investi- 
gation referred  to.  I  tried  to  keep  all  conditions  similar,  but  pat 
myself  on  guard  to  discover  if  any  illusion  was  involved  in  the 
process. 

The  original  problem  was  this:  with  the  apparatus  just  as 
described,  to  find  the  dependence  of  the  time  and  accuracy  of  dis- 
crimination upon  the  rate  of  change  in  the  physical  stimulus.  The 
observer  was  to  react  as  soon  as  he  perceived  any  change  in  intensity 
of  brightness  of  the  disk.  He  knew  that  it  was  to  grow  darker  at  a 
definite  rate.* 

The  running  kymograph  closed  the  lower  platinum  contact  and 
thereby  dropped  the  shutter  the  instant  the  lower  edge  of  the  open- 
ing coincided  with  the  lower  edge  in  the  opening  in  the  diaphragm. 
This  act  exposed  the  disk  to  view  at  its  greatest  intensity  of  bright- 
ness. But  the  continuous  motion  of  the  kymograph  kept  the  card- 
board disk  revolving  at  a  uniform  rate.  This  regularly  diminished 
the  opening  in  the  diaphragm,  which  caused  a  corresponding  lessen- 
ing of  the  intensity  in  the  red  disk,  making  it  grow  darker. 

The  observer  was  seated  in  the  dark  room,  and  received  warning 
by  a  sounder  5  seconds  before  the  shutter  dropped.  His  instructions 
were  :  '*  React  as  soon  as  you  see  that  the  disk  has  become  darker 
than  it  was  at  its  first  appearance." 

It  was  not  stated  that  the  change  would  always  be  the  same,  bat 
the  observer  generally  inferred  this  when  he  saw  the  apparatus. 

In  sets  of  20  observations  each,  I  interspersed  chances  for  illusion, 
at  irregular  intervals,  by  simply  stopping  the  kymograph  just  as  the 


^  Scripture,  On  the  method  of  regular  variation^  Am.  Jour.  Psych.,  1891  IV  577. 
Scripture,  Ueber  die  Aenderungsempfindlichkeit,  Zt.  Psych.  Phys.   Sinn,   1894  VI 
472. 
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disk  was  exposed.  It  was  thus  kept  constant  at  fall  intensity  of  bright- 
ness. These  furtive  interspersions  were  made  from  2  to  6  times  in 
the  20  trials,  and  the  observers  almost  invariably  reacted  to  these 
corresponding  eaqpected  changes,  perfectly  confident  that  they  had 
perceived  real  changes  taking  place. 

After  the  fact  of  this  illusion  was  known,  two  persons  continued 
the  experiments  on  the  threshold,  for  which  this  apparatus  was 
originally  intended.  To  test  the  accuracy  of  the  discrimination  the 
experimenter  interspersed  chances  for  illusions  as  in  the  above 
method.  These  illusions  were  never  detected  by  the  observer.  For 
the  purpose  of  the  original  problem,  the  experimenter  had  to  agree 
not  to  indulge  in  any  such  tests  because,  after  having  been  told  of 
it,  the  observer  became  suspicious  that  it  would  be  repeated,  and  was 
made  over-cautious.  This  over-cautiousness  led  him  to  wait  and 
verify  his  first  judgment,  and  that  made  the  discrimination-time 
worthless. 


Table  X. 

lUunans  of  lighL 
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5 

0,  observers.  DS^  disk  grew  darker  (actual  physical 

LSj  disk  grew  lighter  (actual  physical  change), 

change).  DI,    disk   grew    darker    (do    physical 

LJ,  disk  g^w  lighter  (no  physical  change), 
change). 

The  record  is  kept  in  seconds.     Each  figure  is  the  average  of  five  observations. 

To  find  whether  the  illusion  could  be  obviated  in  an  experiment 
of  this  kind,  I  instructed  the  observer  to  react  as  soon  as  he  could 
tell  definitely  whether  the  disk  was  growing  lighter  or  darker. 

The  two  platinum  contacts  were  so  adjusted  that,  by  closing  the 
circuit  with  either  one,  the  disk  would  be  exposed  at  half  its  possible 
intensity.  When  the  lower  contact  was  used,  the  disk  would  con- 
tinue to  grow  darker,  and  when  the  upper  contact  was  used,  it  would 
continue  to  grow  lighter.  The  results  are  shown  in  Table  X.  In 
this  and  the  following  tables  of  this  section  the  unit  of  measurement 
is  the  amount  of  change  in  a  second  at  the  given  rate.  We  may 
again  call  this  a  degree-second  of  change. 
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As  these  figures  indicate,  the  illusion  came  out  surprisingly  strong 
even  when  the  precaution  was  taken,  to  require  the  observer  to 
discover  the  direction  of  the  change.  Though  there  was  no  sugges- 
tion as  to  whether  the  disk  should  grow  darker  or  lighter,  the  firm 
expectation  that  a  change  would  occar  one  way  or  the  other  proved 
a  sufficient  cause  to  call  forth  the  illusion. 

Although  these  were  bright  men  and  very  cautious,  they  exemplify 
the  very  extreme  degree  of  suggestibility  to  this  kind  of  illusion. 

For  the  present  purpose  it  was  unnecessary  to  make  exact  photo- 
metric measurements,  because  these  relative  determinations  suffice  to 
bring  out  the  laws  of  the  suggestions  at  work. 

The  apparatus  was  so  constructed  as  to  admit  of  a  great  variety 
of  graded  rates  of  change.  In  units  of  the  arbitrary  gradation, 
0.22  per  second  was  found  the  most  favorable  rate  for  effectiTe 
suggestion.  At  this  rate,  which  is  employed  hereafter,  the  entire 
range  of  change  that  the  apparatus  permitted  was  traversed  in  16 

Table  XI. 

JUusions  of  light :  Rate  of  change, 

I  II  III 

Rate  per  sec.    LS         LI         DS        Dl         LS        DG 
0.22  7  12  7  9  8  5 

0.33  8  13  6  10  7  4 

Notation  same  as  in  the  preceding  table.  Each  number  is  the  average  of  5 
observations. 

seconds.  If,  e.  g.,  twice  that  rate  was  used,  there  was  danger  of 
either  hasty,  automatic  reaction  or  inhibition  of  the  illusion.  And, 
if  the  rate  was  made  extremely  slow,  the  result  would  generally  be  a 
confusion  because  the  transition  was  so  gradual  that  it  was  difficult 
to  retain  a  distinct  memory  image  of  the  original  impression. 

Table  XI  records  the  averages  of  an  experiment  in  which  the 
illusions  with  two  different  rates  of  change  are  compared.  In  the 
first  set  the  rate  of  change  is  0.22  per  second,  and  in  the  second  set 
0.33,  i.  e.  the  latter  is  proportionally  slower.  Before  beginning  the 
experiment  the  observer  was  given  a  few  preliminary  trials — not 
more  than  ten,  and  tliereupon  he  was  instructed  :  In  the  first  set, 
react  when  the  disk  grows  lighter  ;  in  the  second,  when  it  grows 
darker  ;  and,  in  the  third,  when  you  can  see  whether  it  has  grown 
lighter  or  darker.  The  exceptionally  small  difference  in  time 
for  the  two  rates  is  partially  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  latter 
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set  of  obsenrations  was  made  soon  after  the  former,  which  undoubt- 
edly served  as  a  suggestion,  shortening  the  time  in  the  other.  This 
fact  emphasizes  the  importance  of  arranging  laboratory  experiments 
in  a  proper  order  of  succession. 

To  discover  whether  the  illusion  could  be  worked  up  in  persons 
who  were  particularly  on  guard  by  expecting  an  attempt  of  illu- 
sion, I  made  the  following  test:  I  selected  two  observers  who 
knew  that  I  was  experimenting  on  illusions.  I  had  previously  tried 
them  with  a  slightly  different  method  and  failed,  but  now  nothing 
was  said  in  regard  to  what  would  take  place.  The  instructions  were, 
in  I  and  V  (Table  XII),  to  react  when  the  disk  had  become  percepti- 
bly darker ;  in  II  and  IV,  when  it  had  become  lighter  ;  and  in  III, 
when  the  observer  could  tell  whether  it  had  grown  lighter  or  darker. 

Table  XII. 
Iliuaions  of  light :  Development  of  the  suggestion, 
I  II  III  lY  V 

O  BS  LS  LS  DS  LS  L?  DS  "^ 

I  12  2  5.4  2.3  2.6  4.8  6.2  6.6  H.O 

II  13.2  5.5  9.0  2.2  6.5  8.6  6.0  7.4 

The  DotatioD  is  the  same  as  in  preoediDf^  tables.  Tbo  figures  are  averages  o£  ten 
trials  in  each  group. 

This  shows  how  the  suggestion  accumulates  force  by  successive 
repetitions  of  the  real  stimulus.  As  was  shown  in  other  cases,  the 
illusion  would  not  have  been  likely  to  occur  had  the  chances  for 
illusion  been  introduced  near  the  beginning.  This  is  also  shown  by 
the  long  discrimination-time  in  set  I. 

Here  we  can  trace  the  evolution  of  an  illusion.  In  I  the  observers 
were  on  their  guard,  very  suspicious,  and  did  not  react  upon  the  first 
perception  of  change.  In  II  they  grew  more  exact,  and  by  this 
time  they  began  to  convince  themselves  that  no  illusion  was  involved. 

III  is  an  index  to  their  reliability.  In  IV  and  V  the  alternate  trials 
are  illusions  and  here  these  two  observers  showed  themselves  just  as 
susceptible  to  the  suggestion  as  those  who  were  not  thus  prejudiced. 

Pursuing  the  method  employed  in  the  experiments  recorded  in 
Table  IX,  similar  measurements  were  more  extensively  carried  out 
with  the  present  apparatus,  giving  the  results  of  which  the  aver- 
ages are  quoted  for  eight  observers  in  Table  XIII. 

The  observers  were  required  to  react  when  they  could  see  that 
the  disk  had  grown   brighter.     The   figures   at  the   heads   of  the 
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oolumDB  show  how  maD^  secoDde  tbe  application  of  the  Btimalue  wu 
delayed  after  the  warniog.  The  omission  of  the  stimnlus  was  made 
by  stopping  the  kymograph  for  so  many  seconds,  allowing  one 
aecoad  for  it  on  which  to  start. 

Progressive  errors  were  avoided  by  the  distribntion  of  the  trials 
according  to  this  method,  one  trial  in  each  groap  being  made  in 
snccession  back  and  torth,  with  A  and  /  alternating.  Since  only 
two  trials  were  made  on  each  point,  tbe  variation  in  tbe  mean  resnlts 
is  quite  large. 

Tabls  Xlit. 
llltaioru  of  tight:  Dqxndenct  vpon  llit  Hmt  a/  appHcalion  of  Iht  ttimuhu. 
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The  results  of  these  eight  experiments  may  be  divided  into  two 
claeses  according  to  the  general  laws  which  they  express  :  (1)  those 
in  which  the  omission  of  the  stimulus  does  not  increase  the  discrim- 
ination-time to  any  marked  degree,  namely  III,  IV,  VT,  VII,  and 
VIII  ;  and  (2)  those  in  which  the  discrimination -time  was  increased 
nearly  proportionally  to  the  time  the  stimulus  was  omitted,  nameir 
I,  II,  and  V. 

In  the  first  class  we  observe  that  the  time -suggestion  was  complete 
or  nearly  so.  The  observer  looked  at  the  disk  and  saw  it  grow 
brighter  when  there  was  no  physical  change  in  the  intensity  of  it* 
brightness,  in  nearly  the  same  time  as  when  there  was  an  aotnal 
physical  change. 
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Id  the  second  class,  the  illasiou  occurs  sometimes  as  in  the  first, 
but  when  it  does  not  occur  the  discrimination-time  is  shortened. 
This  shortening  may  then  be  considered  as  a  partial  illusion,  which 
is  expressed  in  column  I,  There  is  only  a  difference  of  degree 
between  the  two  classes.  All  observers  were  more  or  less  deceived. 
The  comparative  extent  of  the  illusion  can  be  seen  by  a  glance  at 
column  /  in  each  section  of  the  table. 

There  are  especially  two  reasons  why  this  colored  disk  was  so 
efficient  in  producing  the  illusions.  First,  a  memory  image  of  the 
first  intensity  had  to  be  compared  with  a  later  intensity.  A  memory 
image  of  color  is,  however,  easily  retained  as  long  as  was  here 
required.  But,  secondly,  this  was  made  difficult  by  the  gradual 
transition.  A  gradual  change  must  be  much  greater  than  an  abrupt 
one  to  be  perceived. 

Since  the  whole  range  for  change  in  intensity  of  the  light  at  the 
rate  employed  was  traversed  in  16  seconds  and  the  light  was  pre- 
sented when  it  was  at  half  intensity,  it  took  only  8  seconds  to  bring 
it  to  its  full  intensity,  where  it  remained  constant.  Hence  those 
who  required  more  than  8  seconds  for  discrimination  perceived  the 
difference  when  the  intensity  had  actually  been  constant  for  some 
time. 

Besides  the  general  fact  of  the  existence  of  the  illusion,  the  follow- 
ing four  points  have  been  established  by  this  series  of  experiments. 

1.  Suggestion,  as  a  neglected  quantity,  vitiates  a  vast  amount  of 
laboratory  experiments  on  perception  of  liminal  differences. 

2.  The  influence  of  suggestion  is  not  always  avoided  by  requiring 
the  observer  to  discriminate  between  two  stimuli,  either  of  which 
may  appear,  because  he  may  unconsciously  look  for  only  one  of 
them  or  by  some  trivial  circumstance  suggest  to  himself  that  a  par- 
ticular one  of  the  two  will  appear  ;  and  if  sufiicient  time  be  allowed, 
the  illusion  may  occur  just  as  if  one  definite  stimulus  had  been 
expected. 

3.  If  an  observer  begins  an  experiment  warned  against  illusion 
and  determined  not  to  be  deluded,  this  negative  suggestion  may  be 
overcome  by  repetition  of  the  real  stimulus,  and  the  poritive  sug- 
gestion will  delude  him  as  if  he  had  been  unwarned. 

4.  Discrimination  for  liminal  differences  depends  largely  on  the 
regularity  with  which  the  physical  stimulus  is  applied  after  the 
warning.  If  the  stimulus  be  unexpectedly  delayed,  the  observer  will 
in  some  instances  perceive  smaller  objective  differences  than  ordi- 
nary, but  more  frequently  he  falls  into  an  illusion,  partial  or  total. 
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The  time  between  the  warning  and  the  stimolas  was  made  as  long 
as  two  seconds  to  avoid  the  probability  of  automatic  reaction. 

The  clicks  from  the  sounder  were  too  unfamiliar  and  strange,  and 
hence  difficult  to  reproduce.  They  had  to  be  made  so  faint  that  the 
observer  did  not  feel  certain  about  his  discriminations. 

2.  Instead  of  this  stimulus  I  tried  tbe  efficiency  of  a  click  pro- 
duced in  a  telephone  by  closing  the  circuit.  This  had  the  same 
difficulty,  and  the  additional  disadvantage  of  being  definitely  located 
in  the  diaphragm  of  the  telephone. 

3.  The  effect  of  a  constant  sound  from  a  tuning  fork  was  then 
tried.  A  250  v.  d.  fork  was  kept  vibrating  before  a  telephone  in  a 
distant  room,  and  by  means  of  resistance,  the  sound  received  at  the 
telephone  in  the  dark  room  could  be  so  adjusted  that,  allowing  for 
all  fluctuation B,  it  would  still  be  decidedly  above  the  threshold  of 
perception. 

The  observer  was  required  to  tap  a  key  at  a  convenient  rate,  in 
circuit  with  the  recording  drum,  as  long  as  he  heard  the  sound.  It 
is  a  normal  experience  that  sounds  or  tones  of  this  character  are 
readily  reproduced  as  hallucinations,  but  for  experimental  purposes 
I  could  not  get  a  suggestion  definite  enough. 

Instead  of  inducing  a  conviction  that  the  sound  was  continuou, 
the  very  fact  that  the  observer  was  asked  to  react  as  long  as  be 
heard  the  sound  intimated  that  there  would  be  an  interruption. 
Notwithstanding  this  vagueness,  several  observers  were  so  strongly 
hallucinated,  that  when  the  stimulus  was  withdrawn,  they  still  kept 
on  reacting  until  stopped.  The  stimulus  had  been  applied  long 
enough  to  produce  a  definite  sensory  image  of  the  sound  ;  when  the 
stimulus  was  withdrawn  an  after-image  of  it  persisted  for  a  moment, 
then  the  hallucinatory  sensation  persisted  the  better,  because  there 
was  no  contrasting  sound  to  disturb  or  rectify  it. 

4.  In  order  that  an  assurance  of  the  continuity  of  the  sound  should 
be  resolutely  induced  by  auto-suggestion,  I  next  tried  the  tick  of  a 
clock  for  stimulus.  The  sound  was  transmitted  from  the  clock  to 
the  dark  room  by  the  Blake  transmitter  with  telephone  connections 
ill  which  an  open-circuit  key  was  inserted.  The  intensity  of  the 
sound  was  regulated  by  resistance  so  as  to  be  above  the  threshold  of 
distinct  perception  when  the  observer's  attention  was  at  its  lowest 
point  while  he  was  listening. 

The  advantage  of  this  stimulus  was  that  the  tick  of  a  clock  is 
farailiar  and  a  memory  image  of  it  is  easily  retained.     It  was  reg- 
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B.     Main  experiments  on  auditory  hallucinations. 

The  apparatus  for  this  series  of  experiments  was  so  constructed 
to  produce  a  sound  whose  quality  was  constant,  and  whose  inten- 

>•  mty  could  be  varied  at  a  desired  rate. 

A  250  V.  d.  tuning  fork,  in  an  insulated  box,  was  kept  vibrating  in 

%  lihe  primary  circuit  of  an  inductorium.     The  induced  current  was 

,  completed  through  a  telephone  circuit  in  the  dark  room  and  could 
be  broken  by  a  switch.     The  telephone  was  fastened  near  the  ceiling 

-in  such  a  position  that  it  was  75^""  back  of,  and  loO*^"^  above,  the  ears 
:0f  the  seated  observer.     This  secured  the  same  effect  as  the  two 

...telephones  in  the  preceding  arrangement,  and  the  sound  seemed  to 

be  distributed  throughout  the  room.     The  quality  of  the  sound  was 

^HDt  a  tone,  but  rather  a  distinct  buzz,  the  result  of  the  interrupted 

..evurrent.     Telegraph  sounders  were  used  for  signals,  one  in  the  dark 

^.  loom  and  one  in  the  experimenter's  room. 

The  method  pursued  can  be  best  understood  by   examining  the 

,  ^llective  records  in  Table  XIV  with  the  following  explanation  in 

.  mind. 

The   ol)8erver   occupied   the   dark  and  quiet  room  (a  room  with 

^iouble  padded  walls  supported  on  rubber  disks  so  as  to  exclude  sight 

Ij^fkA  sound  disturbances).*     After  I  had  given  him  a  trial  signal  and 

/^produced  the  stimulus  for  his  recognition,  the  instructions  were 
eBeentially  :  "The  signal  means,  Listen ;  every  time  you  receive  it, 
listen  attentively  until  you  hear  the  sound,  and  when  you  first 
|ierceive  the  stimulus,  react.  That  reaction  will  indicate  the 
tlireshold  for  your  perception  of  sound." 

The  intensity  of  the  sound  was  regulated  by  means  of  the  induc- 

"♦orium.      When   the   secondary    overlapped   the   primary   coil   the 

■ilidicator  pointed  to-zero,  and  the  sound  was  at  its  greatest  intensity. 
Ab  the  secondary  coil  was  moved  back  from  the  primary,  the 
intensity  of  the  sound  decreased  in  a  ratio  favorable  to  the  relative 
measure  required.  The  figures  in  the  record  give  the  number  of  cm. 
liy  which  the  coils  were  separated.  This  is  made  the  arbitrary 
measure  of  the  physical  stimulus. 

At  the  moment  the  signal  was  given,  the  secondary  coil  was 
started  so  far  down  the  scale  that  the  sound  produced  would  be 
l>elow  the  threshold  of  perception,  and  then  moved  toward  zero  at 


^  Buss,  Investigations  in  r€action-ii7ne  and  attention^  Stud.  Yale  Psych.  Lab.,   1892- 
1893  I  2. 
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the  regalar  rate  of  0.5™  per  secood.  Thus  if  the  starting  point  was 
25™,  and  the  point  when  the  reaction  oocnrred  iii™,  it  required  10 
seoonds  to  reach  the  threshold. 

When  the  stimalus  had  been  given  about  ten  succeasive  time*, 
approximately  once  in  20  seconds,  £  continued  to  give  the  signal 
regularly,  but  occasioually  cat  out  the  sound  with  the  switch  before 

Tabu  XIV. 
HaUueinatiimt  of  tomid. 
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the  signal  was  given.  I  moved  the  indicator  up  the  scale  at  lb* 
same  rate  as  before,  in  order  to  get  an  expression  for  the  timt- 
relation  of  the  hallucination,  which  could  be  interpreted  in  terms  «f 
the  rest  of  the  record. 
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Table  XIV  contains  the  record  of  tbe  experiments  on  1»  perBons, 
quoted  in  the  order  the  tests  ^were  made ;  negative  as  well  as  positive 
results.  It  is  not  merely  a  statiatical  fragment,  but  is  intended  to 
give  the  reader  an  opportunity  to  trace  the  actual  procedure  and 
experience  in  a  test  of  this  kind. 

To  explain  the  table,  25  at  the  head  of  column  Pin  the  record  of 
observer  I  means  that  the  secondary  coiWas started  25'^°'  down  the 
scale  from  the  primary  coil  every  time  tbe  signal  was  given,  20,8  in 
column  /S  indicates  (1)  tlie  relative  intensity  of  the  sound  when  first 
heard,  and  (2)  the  time  required  for  tbe  stimulus  to  rise  to  this 
intensity  after  the  sigTial.  The  higher  tbe  number,  the  weaker  the 
sound  it  represents,  ancl  vice  versa. 

We  may  designate  tlie    movement  of  tbe  secondary  coil,  0.5^"*  per 
second,  as  an  increase  of    one    degree-second  in  tbe  intensity  of  the 
stimulus.     Thus,    on    tlie    average,  observer  1  perceived  tbe  sound 
after   an  increase   of    8.-4    degree-seconds  from  tbe  starting  point  ; 
observer  II,  10.8  degree-seconds,  etc.    yoflound  was  produced  physi- 
cally, still  observer  I  liearil    it    22  sec.  after  tbe  ngnal.    2  in  column 
F  means  that  in  that  experiment  the  physical  stimulus  was  omitted 
twice,    but   no    hallucination     i^as  produced  in  tbe  time  allowed, 
namelv,  30  sec.      AVhen  no  hallucination  bad  ariien  at  that  time,  the 
stinuilus  was  applied  witli  ancl»  an  intenntytkaitCDDld  at  once  be 
perceived  in  order  to  ket^p    vip    the  BUggectioa,  aal  neh  trials  wcr«.» 
properly  recorded  as  failiii'c^- 

After  each  experitneiit  it  was  a«c«>rta™ed*Wfcnfce observer  had 
been  warned  by  any    pc-rtson    or  circumrtaseB  ia  »y  „y  ^^  affect 
his  judgment.      It  wa«  f  ovind  tbat  nearly  «nik«,^g,^^  negative- 
results  had  been    cautioned    in   «<>«'«  way  t«  W  ^idon,,  but   a^. 


distinction    between     tUose    ^'^'^  ^^-^  *"»*iii4Me  who   ^vov  . 
not  warned  cannot  l,e  sl.arply  drawn. 
The  psychological  laV>oratory,ssometh.,„^^ 

cvervbodv.        Persons     eon.o    \"   ^'"''*.  ,**■••  *bga'  auT        "" 

/I  V^,  oi,  .-arises    if  tbat  be  posBible.   ^, -^   »      ^'^d     ^^^ 
prepared  for  «"n>"8e8,                                     iwJZl*  "^^   t^.\\     ^.x^^ 
person  that  sucU  and  »xiel»  as           ^.^J^*^  times    ^»  ^ 

*  -t_     «-     lAi-fi-     hiiti  to  work  aft ^. -^^s*    j^^     -^\i.-*i 

and  «uch  a   --'^^"^^J^'^^.Uy  s„n>oHed  itTr^ge.,,.,,  ^^J 
himself.  It  may   *>*^  J  ^„  the  outco^  J7*«^er    ^v  x       - 

some    degree    sceptical     a^  very  hwi  ■■^-ia^^.,^:^ '^TJ 

extent  of  this  Bceptieal  I  e8cr>  ^Mfft,,      ifc^^^^X:.       -p, 

of  success  in  the   --P«".;;;;tlrk  room  i,,.  "     ^^^S^ 

To  shut  a  person  «1>  ,j,,,,.„  t,,,.  aiiaod  **t:     ^ 

pay  attention  to  BOXi«d*.  -^  ^^   ^-^'     *>«* 
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up  the  sensorium  to  such  a  tension  that  the  experience  of  previoos 
sensations  is  vividly  imaged  and  the  observer,  as  it  were,  feels  and 
pictures  the  stimulus  approaching  the  threshold,  just  as  a  batter  feels 
and  sees  the  ball  approaching  him  after  it  has  left  the  hand  of  the 
pitcher.  For,  by  the  method  employed,  a  strong  association  was  set 
up  between  the  expected  sound  and  the  spatial  and  temporal 
environment. 

From  this  point  of  view,  we  may  trace  in  the  positive  and  nega- 
tive aspects  of  the  results  two  co-ordinate  elements  ;  first  the  degree 
of  expectation,  and  second  the  power  of  vivid  imagination.  I  am 
confident  that  if  it  were  required  to  select  a  number  of  persons  who 
could  be  systematically  hallucinated  according  to  the  present 
method,  it  could  be  done  by  means  of  a  careful  preliminary  exami- 
nation of  them  in  these  two  respects. 

The  measure  here  is  only  relative  and  arbitrarily  chosen,  depending 
upon  the  law  of  increase  in  intensity  of  an  induced  current,  but  it 
serves  the  purpose  quite  as  well  as  if  the  physical  measurements  were 
absolute.  The  threshold  is  never  the  same  for  different  individuals, 
nor  is  it  constant  for  the  same  individual  at  different  times.  The 
aim  in  view  here  was  to  produce  a  hallucination  of  a  sound  such  that 
the  observer  could  say  positively,  "  I  hear  iV*  The  intensity  of 
such  a  sound  was  determined  by  the  delicacy  of  the  observer's  audi- 
tory apparatus  and  his  accuracy  of  discrimination. 

Of  the  60  attempts  to  hallucinate,  34  were  successful  and  26 
unsuccessful,  within  the  time-limit  allowed.  This  is  a  large  proportion 
of  aflirmative  answers,  when  we  consider  that  those  who  were  fore- 
warned are  inchided. 

After  the  hallucination  once  is  started  it  is  easv  to  continue  it,  and 
each  successive  hallucination  contributes  toward  the  building  up  oi 
a  firm  expectation,  just  as  the  repetition  of  the  real  stimulus  does. 

Thus,  if  there  are  three  successful  hallucinations  and  no  failure  in 
the  first  20  trials,  it  is  very  probable  that  with  such  an  accumulation 
of  positive  associations  the  experiment  might  with  most  observers  be 
successfully  continued  through  a  series  of  trials  without  any 
stimulus.  I  made  several  trials  on  that  point  in  addition  to  those 
recorded  in  Table  XIV.  As  a  rule,  the  hallucination  would  be  kept  ap 
as  long  as  the  observer  could  continue  unabated  attention  to  it,  and 
it  would  be  rectified  as  attention  slackened  from  fatigae.  But  for 
some  observers  the  hallucination  would  continue  indefinitely  ;  L  e. 
so  far  as  my  experiments  went,  for  when  they  had  been  hallucinated 
in  20  or  25  successive  trials,  the  experiment  had  to  be  discontinaed 
on  account  of  fatigue. 
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These  experiments  forcibly  show  the  difficulty  of  exact  measure- 
ment of  mental  activities  and  the  danger  of  getting  false  results  even 
from  the  most  faithful  observer.  Had  all  these  results  been  positive, 
it  would  have  pointed  to  a  despairing  state  of  affairs  with  regard 
to  our  ordinary  reliance  upon  the  senses.  The  experimental  psy- 
chologist will  recognize  in  the  method  here  used  (excepting  the 
omission  of  the  stimulus)  a  familiar  type  of  experiment  on  discrimi- 
nation, which  is  generally  taken  in  good  faith.  These  tests  prove  it 
absolutely  unreliable ;  one  little  circumstance  may  determine  what 
the  observer  shall  hear  or  not  hear  without  regard  to  the  physical 
stimulus. 

To  determine  the  effect  of  repetition,  I  made  the  above  experiment 
with  one  reliable  observer,  under  similar  circumstances,  at  ten  differ- 
ent times.  Each  experiment  consisted  of  twenty  trials  in  which  the 
stimulus  was  regularly  applied  in  the  first  ten  and  omitted  three  or 
four  times  in  the  last  ten  trials. 

These  ten  records  show  :  (1)  He  discriminates  for  lower  inten- 
sities in  the  latter  part  of  each  experiment.  (2)  Similarly  he 
discriminates  for  lower  intensities  in  the  last  than  in  the  first 
experiments.  (3)  The  hallucination  is  successfully  produced  in  all 
but  one  of  the  thirty-seven  trials.  (4)  The  average  reaction  time  to 
the  hallucination  is  slightly  longer  than  the  reaction  time  to  the  real 
stimulus. 

That  the  reaction  time  is  shorter  as  the  experiment  progresses, 
may  be  partially  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  time  is  more  and 
more  over-estimated  during  a  continuous  strain  of  attention. 

Using  these  ten  experiments  as  a  suggestion,  I  made  a  final 
experiment  of  twenty  trials  in  which  the  stimulus  was  never  applied. 
In  each  trial  the  observer  signalled  that  he  heard  the  sound,  and 
after  the  experiment  was  over  he  was  very  confident  that  he  had 
perceived  the  sound  distinctly. 

Beyond  the  details  discussed,  these  experiments  on  hallucinations 
of  sound  have  demonstrated  two  points  : 

1.  Hallucinations  of  sound  distinctly  above  the  threshold  can  be 
produced  experimentally  in  normal  life  by  leading  the  observer  to 
concentrate  expectant  attention  upon  the  desired  result. 

2.  Experiments  to  determine  the  threshold  for  perception  of 
sound  cannot  be  continued  through  a  series  of  repeated  trials,  with- 
out being  vitiated  by  the  suggestion  due  to  the  accumulating 
aMOciations. 
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Hallticinations  of  touch,  taste,  smell  and  electric  stimtdation. 

These  tests  are  grouped  together  because  they  are  of  a  rudimenUry 
nature  and  depend  to  a  great  extent  upon  the  same  principle. 
There  were  three  main  points  in  the  aim  of  the  method  :  (1)  that 
the  observer  should  clearly  recognize  the  sensation  to  be  produced ; 
(2)  that  by  repetition  it  should  become  familiar  and  definitely  asso- 
ciated with  its  cause  ;  (3)  that  the  observer  should  be  led  to  watch 
expectantly  for  it  in  the  accustomed  time  and  manner. 

Touch. 

I  will  mention  in  a  cursory  manner  the  methods  by  which  I  suc- 
ceeded to  produce  hallucinations  of  touch.  Pithballs  were  used  for 
stimuli.  The  size  and  weight  had  to  be  adapted  to  the  cutaneoos 
sensibility  of  each  individual,  as  well  as  to  the  place  chosen  for 
stimulation.  I  did  not  attempt  any  definite  measurement  of  the 
size,  weight  or  momentum  of  the  impinging  disk,  but  was  satisfied 
when  the  force  of  the  stimulus  was  such  that  the  observer  could  sav 
that  he  distinctly  felt  the  sensations  produced. 

According  to  the  first  method,  the  instructions  were,  "  Say  *  There ' 
every  time  I  touch  you  with  the  pithball  at  this  point "  (e.  g.  the 
knuckle  of  the  middle  finger  where  there  are  no  hairs). 

The  regular  stimulus  was  then  given  six  or  eight  times  to  build 
up  the  suggestion.  After  that  it  was  occasionally  omitted,  i.  e. 
according  to  the  accustomed  rate  at  which  it  was  expected.  The 
observer  was  seated  behind  a  screen,  and  the  experiment  was  tried 
with  and  without  warning.  When  no  warning  was  used,  the  first 
stimuli  were  given  at  a  constant  rate,  about  once  in  five  seconds. 

Some  of  the  observers  presented  the  ludicrous  spectacle  of  sitting 
behind  the  screen,  actually  feeling  the  sensation  and  confidenti? 
repeating,  "There,  there,  there,"  etc.,  for  an  indefinite  time  after 
the  apparatus  used  for  stimulus  had  been  laid  aside. 

When  the  warning,  "Now",  was  used  the  stimulus  was  applied  at 
irregular  intervals.  In  this  case  time  was  no  object  in  the  reaction, 
hence  the  observer  was  not  rushed  to  give  a  hasty  judgment.  Yet 
in  about  three-fourths  of  the  cases,  the  mere  warning  was  sufficient 
to  produce  the  sensation  of  touch. 

In  a  variation  of  this  method,  the  observer  was  instructed  to  tell 
ichen  he  was  touched  after  each  warning.  The  place  of  stimulation 
was   limited  to  the  back  of  the  right  hand   and   wrist.     I  would 
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actaally  touch  him  about  ten  times  and  then  continue  to  give  the 
warning  without  touching  him.  More  than  half  of  the  observers 
were  able  to  point  out  the  place  where  they  felt  the  hallucinatory 
sensations.  That  these  sensations  were  above  the  threshold  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  when  the  stimulus  was  present  the  observers 
could  localize  it  correctly,  and  on  inquiry  it  was  found  that  the 
hallucinatory  sensations  sometimes  appeared  to  be  more  distinct 
than  the  regular  sensations. 

The  suggestion  was  increased  by  attaching  the  pithball  to  the 
pendulum  of  a  metronome,  by  means  of  a  cocoon  fibre,  so  that  every 
time  the  metronome  ticked,  when  the  pendulum  was  on  one  side, 
the  ball  would  drop  on  the  hand  of  the  observer.  When  it  had 
touched  about  ten  times  I  caught  the  ball  so  that  it  did  not  touch 
the  observer,  though  the  metronome  continued  to  tick  as  usual 

The  association  of  the  touch  with  the  beat  of  the  metronome 
strengthened  the  suggestion  and  made  the  results  more  definite  and 
almost  universally  positive.  The  remarks  ''  distinct ",  "  very  dis- 
tinct ",  etc.,  about  the  hallucinatory  sensation  were  frequent. 

The  most  successful  suggestion  produced  by  associating  the  touch 
with  a  sound  was,  perhaps,  the  following  : 

The  fibre  on  which  the  pithballs  were  suspended  was  attached  to 
a  special  lever  on  the  stop-watch,  in  such  a  manner  that  when  the 
experimenter  moved  the  lever,  it  simultaneously  started  the  watch, 
and  dropped  the  pithball.  The  observer's  hand  was  comfortably 
adjusted  in  a  fixed  position  with  the  palm  up.  He  sat  behind  a 
screen  and  could  stop  the  watch  by  his  reaction  on  a  key.  The  tick 
of  the  watch  was  so  loud  that  he  could  hear  it  by  paying  attention. 

In  the  first  ten  trials  he  had  learned  that  the  watch  began  to  tick 
just  as  he  felt  the  ball  touch,  and  suggested  to  himself  that  this 
association  was  permanent.  Hence,  when  after  the  tenth  tnal  the 
ball  was  removed,  he  argued  that  every  time  he  heard  the  tick  of 
the  watch  again  the  touch  would  recur  with  it,  and  it  actually  did,  so 
far  as  most  of  the  observers'  sensations  were  concerned. 

Taste. 

An  electrical  stimulus  was  used  in  the  first  test  on  hallucinations 
of  taste.  The  intensity  of  the  induced  current  was  regulated  by 
means  of  changing  the  distance  between  the  two  coils  of  an  ordinary 
inductorium.  One  of  the  electrodes  was  furnished  with  a  platinum 
sheet  8"™  square,  which   the  observer  applied   to   the   tip    of  his 
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tongue,  holding  the  other  in  his  hand.  The  ohserver  was  asked  to 
react  when  he  could  perceive  the  acid  taste  of  the  current.  He 
stood  hy  the  apparatus  and  saw  me  start  the  secondary  coil  at  such 
a  point,  that,  when  moving  it  at  a  regular  rate  toward  the  prinuury 
coil,  the  threshold  for  perception  of  the  current  would  be  reached  in 
about  ten  seconds. 

This  was  repeated  ten  times,  but  the  eleventh  and  following  trials 
I  cut  out  the  current  with  a  secret  switch.  The  observer  had  bv 
this  time  associated  the  cause  with  the  effect,  and  elaborated  the 
image  of  the  sensation  so  thoroughly  that  he  generally  tasted  the 
current  in  the  expected  time  and  manner. 

Gustatory  hallucinations  were  also  produced  by  associations  with 
liquid  stimulation.     The  test  is  rude  but  it  illustrates  a  principle. 

Of  six  bottles,  two  contained  pure  water,  and  the   other  four  a 
series  of  solutions  of  pure  cane  sugar  ;  the  first  -^^,  the  second  1^, 
the   third   2^  and    the   fourth  4^  sugar,  according  to  weight.    A 
block  was  casually  placed  in  front  of  them,  so  that  the  observer 
could  not  see  them  although  he  was  aware  that  they  stood  near  by 
him,  because  he  saw  them  when  he  received  his  instructions.    It 
was  required  of  him  to  tell  how  weak  a  solution  of  sugar  he  could 
positively  detect.     I  took  a  glass  dropper  and  deposited  a  few  droj« 
on  his  tongue,  drawing  first  from  the  two  water  bottles,  and  then 
from  the  sugar  solutions,  in  order  of  increasing  strength.     The  sugar 
was  detected  in  the  \^  or  1^  solution  the  first  trial.     Proposing  to 
repeat  the  test,  I  proceeded  as  before,  but  drew  from  the  first  water 
bottle  every  time.     The  result  was  that  when   the  pure   water  had 
been 'Hasted"  from  two  to  ten  times  the  observer  almost  withoot 
exception  detected  sugar. 

It  was  not  a  persistence  of  the  taste  from  the  first  trial,  because  in 
each  repeated  test  it  was  not  perceived  at  first. 

From  the  judgments  passed,  it  appeared  that,  though  the  dropper 
was  filled  from  the  same  water  everv  time  after  the  first  trial/ the 
liquid  grew  sweeter  and  sweeter  to  the  observer,  until  he  could 
confidently  say  that  there  was  a  decided  taste  of  sugar. 

Smell.' 

The  test  on  olfactory  hallucinations  was  conducted  similarlv  to 
the  test  last  described. 

Twelve  bottles  containing  solutions  of  oil  of  cloves  were  arranged 
in  such  a  series  that  the  first  contained  fresh  distilled  water    the 
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second  yinr^innr  P*'^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  cloves,  the  twelfth  yfjnr  part  of  oil  of 
cloves,  and  the  intervening  ones  were  arranged  in  geometric  ratio 
according  to  strength. 

Ordinarily  the  oil  of  cloves  could  be  detected  in  some  bottle 
between  the  third  and  the  ninth  from  the  water.  I  showed  the 
observer  these  bottles  in  a  rack  and  then  asked  him  to  stand  in  the 
fresh  air  by  an  open  window  in  the  adjoining  room,  while  I  brought 
and  let  him  smell  of  the  liquid  from  one  bottle  at  a  time.  Since  he 
was  asked  to  tell  in  what  bottle  he  could  first  perceive  the  smell  of 
oil  of  cloves,  he  inferred  that  I  would  begin  with  the  weakest  solu- 
tion and  then  take  them  in  order  of  strength,  though  nothing  was 
said  to  him  about  that.  Some  time  before  the  real  experiment,  I  let 
him  smell  of  the  solutions  at  random,  so  that  he  knew  definitely 
what  to  expect,  but  in  what  he  considered  the  test,  I  brought  him 
the  water  bottle  every  time. 

About  three-fourths  of  the  persons  experimented  upon  perceived 
the  smell  of  oil  of  cloves  from  the  pure  water  bottle  when  it  had 
been  brought  from  three  to  ten  times. 

Electrical  stimulation. 

For  this  apparatus  I  used  the  inductorium  with  the  250  v.  d. 
tuning  fork  vibrating  in  the  primary  circuit. 

The  electrodes  of  the  secondary  current  terminated  in  the  bottoms 
of  two  tumblers,  filled  with  water  and  so  adjusted  in  a  frame  that 
the  observer  could  close  the  circuit  by  putting  one  finger  of  the 
same  hand  into  each  tumbler.  The  tumblers  were  filled  with  tepid 
water  and  each  one  was  supplied  with  a  rubber  support,  vrbMb 
allowed  the  fingers  to  be  immersed  1*^"  in  the  water. 

By  eight  or  ten  trials  I  first  found  the  threshold  at   wfaioh  h^ 
could  perceive  the  stimulus,  i.  e.  the  ordinary  tickling  sensatMHi 
duced  by  the  interrupted  current,  then  I  left  it  stationary  m 
above  the  threshold  that  the  current  must  necessarily  be 
during  all  ordinary  physical   and   mental   fluctuations, 
watch  was  so  connected  with  a  rocking  commutator  in  the 
circuit,  that  when  the  commutator  closed  the  circuit 
applied  the  stimulus,  it  simultaneously  started  the  sto 
observer  stopped  the  watch  with  his  reaction. 

He  was  seated  behind  a  screen  and  could  not  see  tir 
the  commutator,  but  could  hear  the  former  faintly.     H 
was  that  he  should  associate  the  tick  of  the  watch  will 
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stimulation.  He  was  asked  to  react  when  he  first  perceived  the 
sensation  produced  by  the  current,  after  the  warning  "  Ready." 

To  limit  the  suggestion  I  made  the  interval  between  the  warning 
and  the  application  of  the  stimulus  very  irregular.  The  observer 
began  to  hear  the  tick  of  the  watch  the  same  instant  he  felt  the 
shock  from  the  stimulus.  This  was  repeated  ten  times,  and  after 
that  the  stimulus  was  occasionally  omitted  but  the  warning  given 
and  the  watch  started.  When  nothing  was  said  about  the  watch, 
the  hallucination  very  seldom  failed  to  appear,  but  when  the  observer 
was  positively  warned  not  to  let  himself  be  influenced  by  the  sound 
the  hallucinations  were  less  frequent.  When  the  watch  was  not 
used  and  the  warning  was  still  given  regularly  in  the  preparatoiy 
trials,  only  a  small  per  cent,  of  the  observers  were  hallucinated. 

In  this  test,  as  in  the  first  test  on  taste,  fear  or  excitement  may 
have  been  the  immediate  cause  of  the  hallucination  for  some  observ- 
ers.    In  that  respect  these  tests  are  exceptional. 

Though  I  have  cited  no  measurements  on  this  class  of  hallucina- 
tions I  have  the  experimental  evidences,  which  might  have  been 
thrown  into  tables  here  had  it  jiot  been  superfluous,  after  the  reports 
on  sight  and  sound. 

Conclusions. 

From  this  series  of  experiments  the  following  conclusions  may  be 
drawn. 

1.  Hallucinatory  sensations  of  liminal  intensities  of  touch,  taste, 
smell  and  electric  shocks  may  be  experimentally  produced  in  normal 
life. 

2.  According  to  the  methods  here  employed,  these  hallucinations 
were  produced,  (1)  by  leading  the  observer  to  expect  the  respective 
sensations  at  a  certain  time  and  in  a  definite  manner ;  (2)  by  associ- 
ating the  desired  sensations  with  a  warning  ;  and  (3)  by  associat- 
ing them  with  simultaneous  and  continuous  stimulations  of  other 
senses. 

Getierfil  remarks  on  the  exj^erinients  in  Part  Second. 

The  general  principle  here  studied  belongs  to  the  realm  of  the 
influence  of  feeling  in  perception  ;  but  this  series  of  experiments  is 
limited  to  the  influence  of  the  more  intellectual  emotions,  and  these 
are  reduced  to  a  minimum  as  in  the  process  of  deliberate^  voluntaryy 
ex^yectant  attention  in  normal  unexcitedy  intelligent  persons. 
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Many  faults  may  be  found  with  the  above  pieces  of  apparatus 
from  the  point  of  view  of  physics,  for  none  of  them  afford  means  of 
absolute  control  and  measurement  of  the  physical  stimulus.  I  can- 
not say  I  produced  so  loud  a  sound  or  so  strong  a  taste,  measured  in 
absolute  physical  quantities,  assuming  a  parallel  between  the  phys- 
ical stimulus  and  psychical  correlate  ;  but  the  main  desideratum  was 
to  secure  such  conditions  that  the  observer  could  say  without  hesita- 
tion, Isee^  htary  touchy  taste,  etc. 

Since  the  method  was  a  combination  of  the  experimental  and  the 
statistical,  it  was  impossible  to  secure  trained  psychologists  as  observ- 
ers in  all  cases.  Nor  was  that  necessary,  for  if  I  obtained  observers 
with  a  good  general  power  of  discrimination  and  reliable  judgment, 
the  conditions  from  the  experimental  side  were  fairly  satisfied  ;  and, 
by  taking  a  large  number  of  persons,  the  demands  from  the  statisti- 
cal side  were  not  neglected. 

The  tests  purport  to  be  made  in  normal,  waking  life.  With  this 
condition  in  view  much  discretion  has  been  exercised  in  selecting 
sach  observers  as  could  most  properly  be  spoken  of  as  normal. 
Advanced  students  (men)  would  naturally  be  considered  the  most 
reliable  observers  ;  at  the  same  time  they  were  the  most  easily 
accessible  to  me  and  readily  interested  in  the  work.  I  always  tried 
to  keep  the  observer  uninformed  as  to  the  actual  outcome  of  the 
experiment. 

All  possible  precaution  was  taken  to  secure  the  conditions  of  a 
normal  judgment.  The  observations  were  made  under  the  most 
favorable  physical  conditions ;  distraction  was  guarded  against ; 
automatic  reactions  were  practically  precluded  ;  and  the  case  was  in 
general  made  so  simple  that  the  important  conditions  could  be  fairly 
controlled. 

The  psychological  process  involved  in  these  experiments  is 
expressed  by  one  general  principle — suggestion. 

Suggestion  presupposes  mind  as  a  selective  agency  which  has  the 
power  of  choice  and  interpretation,  and  that  this  choice  and  manner 
of  interpretation  can  be  directed  to  a  great  extent  by  external  stim- 
uli and  central  associations. 

We  may  outline  the  characteristics  of  its  use  in  these  experiments. 
The  method  was  to  induce  expectant  attention  to  a  liminal  sensation 
by  the  presence  of  an  object  or  some  circumstance  connected  with  it, 
in  that  way  awakening  a  mental  image  which  should  realize  itself  in 
a  sensation.  The  first  step  was  to  give  the  observer  an  idea  of  what 
to  expect.     His  attention  was  called  to  the  apparatus  and  the  prin- 
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ciple  by  which  it  produced  or  served  as  a  stimaluSy  and  an  actual 
example  of  the  character  of  the  stimulation  was  produced.  Hence 
he  acquired  an  image  of  the  given  sensation,  and  an  idea  of  the 
process  by  which  it  was  produced  and  began  to  associate  them  as 
cause  and  effect.  It  was  next  necessary  that  he  should  suggest  to 
himself  the  fact,  manner,  and  timp  of  the  recurrence  of  the  sensation. 
The  methods  were  such  that  he  would  build  up  this  suggestion  by  a 
series  of  associations  which  may  be  reduced  to  the  following  four 
classes. 

1.  The  observer  was  by  his  own  choice  and  interest  led  to  notice 
the  manipulations  of  the  apparatus  and  form  a  definite  association 
between  the  action  of  the  apparatus  (or  his  change  of  relation  to  it) 
and  the  resulting  stimulation,  so  that  he  knew  what  the  result  would 
be,  that  he  would  perceive  it,  and  wfien  he  must  expect  it,  e.  g.  in 
the  experiment  with  the  heated  wire  and  with  the  bead. 

2.  A  signal  or  warning  became  associated  with  stimuiatioD  in 
certain  qualities  and  in  time  succession,  e.  g.  in  the  light  and  the 
sound  experiments.  The  observer  suggested  to  himself  certain 
permanent  relations  between  the  signal  and  the  sensation,  without 
having  been  told  anything  to  that  effect.  The  signal  aroused  the 
mental  image  and  in  the  absence  of  any  inhibition  it  realized  itself 
in  the  customary  time  and  manner. 

3.  When  the  apparatus  was  not  in  view  and  no  signal  was  used, 
a  rhythmic  order  of  the  recurrence  of  the  sensation  was  sometime? 
set  up,  e.  g.  in  the  hallucinations  of  the  tick  of  the  clock  and  some 
of  the  tactual  hallucinations.  The  physiological  tendency  towanl 
rhythmic  action  and  the  mental  associations  of  regular  recurrence 
established  a  firm  auto-suggestion  upon  false  grounds. 

4.  By  syna\stbesia  one  sensation  brought  forth  another  sensation. 
A  certain  stimulation  produced  not  only  the  corresponding  sensation 
but  also  associated  sensations  of  the  same  sense  or  of  entirely 
different  senses.  This  is  more  or  less  included  in  the  three  preceding 
methods,  but  it  is  particularly  involved  in  the  test  on  electric  stimu- 
lation and  some  touch  and  taste  exj)eriraents. 

Expectant  attention  is  the  unitary  principle  in  all  these  kinds  of 
suggestion.  By  it  a  lifelike  image  of  the  sensation  was  awakened 
and  the  judgment  of  the  observer  was  so  profoundly  influenced  bv 
this  that  he  convinced  himself  of  the  actuality  of  the  sensation  for 
which  no  corresponding  physical  stimulus  existed. 
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from  the  external  object,  special  precaution  most  be  taken  in  this 
respect. 

2.  Attention  may  rise  into  a  firm  expectation  by  means  of  a 
definite  signal.  Psychologists  have  recognized  that  when  a  mental 
image  of  a  sensation  has  been  produced  and  a  signal  given,  the  time 
of  the  perception  will  be  influenced  even  to  so  great  an  extent  that 
so-called  negative  reactions  may  occur.  The  above  experiments 
have  proved  that  the  use  of  a  signal  in  experiments  upon  liminal 
sensations  has  a  controlling  effect  upon  the  sensation  to  follow  ;  in 
view  of  these  results  it  is  necessary  to  reconsider  the  use  of  signalB 
in  the  customary  way. 

3.  In  our  ordinary  physical  and  mental  activity  there  is  some 
degree  of  rhythm  or  time-order.  Even  if  we  guard  against  associa- 
tions with  apparatus  or  warning,  there  is  yet  a  trap.  If  successive 
trials  are  given  in  some  order  so  that  the  observer  can  in  any  way 
have  reason  to  expect  the  sensation  at  a  certain  time,  the  discrimina- 
tion will  be  influenced.  This  applies  even  if  it  be  required  to  dis- 
criminate between  two  definite  sensations,  either  of  which  mav 
appear.  Also,  if  two  sets  of  experiments  with  a  slight  difference  in 
the  rate  of  change,  e.  g.  be  taken  immediately  after  each  other,  the 
expectation  based  upon  the  experience  in  the  first  set  will  influence 
the  perception  in  the  second  set.  Hence  the  importance  of  arrang- 
ing single  trials,  as  well  as  sets  of  experiments,  in  the  proper  order 
so  as  to  eliminate  the  effect  of  expectation. 

4.  By  virtue  of  synaesthesia,  we  often  perceive  single  qualities  by 
two  or  more  senses.  One  sense  suggests  to  the  other  either  by  aid- 
ing in  completing  the  image,  as  sight  and  touch,  or  by  associating 
sensations  which  generally  occur  together  in  consciousness,  as  in 
combinations  of  sight  and  sound,  in  which  there  are  inferences  from 
one  to  the  other.  Therefore  it  is  important  in  laboratory  experi- 
ments to  control  the  stimulation  not  only  of  the  sense  which  is 
experimented  upon,  but  also  the  stimulations  of  those  senses  which 
may  in  some  way  be  associated  with  it  in  experience,  otherwise  the 
observer  may  easily  deceive  himself  by  taking  the  stimulation  of  one 
sense  for  the  stimulation  of  another  and  actually  perceive  the  latter. 
This  kind  of  suggestion  is  more  or  less  involved  in  all  the  preceding 
classes. 

Pathological. 

1.  Illusions  and  hallucinations  and   all   the  phenomena  in  which 
they  are   the   constituent  elements  (except  those  due    to   physical 
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pathology)  may  be  experimentally  produced  in  mild  forms  in  fairly 
normal  states,  for  the  purpose  of  studying  their  nature. 

2.  To  be  normal  is  to  have  a  firm  inhibiting  force  in  the  form  of 
discriminative  consciousness  which  checks  the  realization  of  vagaries 
of  imagination. 

3.  Experiences  in  all  forms  of  illusion  may  be  realistic.  People 
really  see  ghosts.  If  a  scientific  observer  in  the  bead  experiment 
sees  the  bead  as  real  although  there  is  no  bead,  I  do  not  think  we 
can  set  any  limit  to  what  an  excited,  imaginative  person  may  really 
see  under  circumstances  favorable  for  illusion.  Being  fully  con- 
vinced that  the  sensations  produced  by  suggestion  in  my  class  of 
observers  were,  as  a  rule,  real,  we  may  safely  infer  that  the  sug- 
gested experiences  during  hypnosis  are  as  a  rule  realistic.  Argu- 
ing by  analogy  from  the  present  experiments,  we  may  go  far  to 
explain  all  the  phenomena  which  depend  upon  sense  illusion.  The 
modern  sleight-of-hand  performer  does  not  pretend  to  do  anything 
but  delude  his  audience.  How  much  of  the  spiritualistic  seance  and 
all  the  phenomena  of  that  category  would  remain,  if  a  psychological 
analysis  of  the  illusions  were  pushed  far  enough  ?  Tet  good  men 
and  women  tell  us  those  wonderful  experiences  are  real. 

4.  Mind  acts  according  to  laws  in  normal  states,  and  abnormal 
states  are  caused  by  a  morbid  or  overstimulated  activity  of  the  same 
laws  when  some  side  of  the  regulative  activity  of  mind  is  dormant. 

5.  Gbbisinoeb'  assigns  the  following  causes  for  hallucinations  : 
(1)  local  disease  of  organs  of  sense,  (2)  state  of  deep  exhaustion 
either  of  mind  or  body,  (3)  morbid  emotional  states,  (4)  outward 
calm  and  stillness  between  sleep  and  waking,  and  (5)  the  action  of 
certain  poisons,  llie  experiments  I  have  made  justify  the  addition 
of  another  general  source  of  illusion,  namely,  expectant  attention. 

The  different  forms  of  suggestion  in  which  this  source  of  illusion 
is  prominent,  as  determined  in  the  experiments,  corresponds  to  the 
four  kinds  of  associations  which  constituted  the  suggestion  as 
detailed  in  the  foregoing  section.  Thus,  the  association  of  a  sensa- 
tion with  the  physical  stimulus  which  is  supposed  to  produce  it  con- 
stitutes the  virtue  of  all  the  devices  which  have  been  used  to  induce 
hypnotism, — magnets,  vials,  gongs,  crystals,  fountains,  incantations, 
and  even  the  word  and  presence  of  the  hypnotizer.  They  all  serve 
the  same  purpose  and  have  the  same  virtue,  i.  e.  they  are  the  means 
by  which  the  subject  arrives  at  a  certain  degree  of  expectation  and 
conviction. 

^  SULLT,  lUiuionSf  p.  115. 
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JEpistemologicah 

A  thorough  investigation  of  the  epistemological  problem  begins 
with  a  study  of  the  psychology  of  perception,  the  simplest  form  of 
immediate  knowledge.  The  first  question  there  answered  will  nat- 
urally be,  "  To  what  extent  is  our  sense-intuition  reliable  ? "  This 
part  of  epistemology  should  be  treated  in  the  psychological  labora- 
tory. Extended  laboratory  experiments  with  a  thorough  intro- 
spective analysis  must  pronounce  upon  the  psychological  problem  of 
sensory  illusions  and  hallucinations,  and  metaphysics  must  take  this 
decision  into  account. 

The  above  results  are  of  a  very  rudimentary  character  with  ref- 
erence to  this  problem,  and  they  were  not  made  with  it  especially  in 
view,  but  to  me  certain  empirical  facts  have  been  made  prominent 
and  clear. 

Looking  first   at  the   side   which   disparages   our   confidence  in 
knowledge  of  things  as  they  really  are,  the  following  considerations 
present  themselves.     All  mental  activities  are  involved  in  common 
acts  of  perception.     The  intricate  process  involved  in  the  perception 
of  a  single  quality  was  illustrated  by  the  weight  test,  and  the  same 
line   of  observation  might  be  infinitely  extended  to  show  that  to 
become  known  to  me  the  quality  of  an  object  must  enter  and  modifj 
my  stream  of  consciousness  and  adapt  itself  to  it.     In  this  complex 
process  the  data  of  sense  are  profoundly  modified  by  central  states 
and  activities.     We  noticed  the  influence  of  one  of  these,  expectant 
attention,  in  its  twofold  character  as  disappointed  expectation  and 
as  realized  expectation,  when  based  upon  false  grounds.      What  we 
call  normal  perception  involves  many  illusory  influences — not  onlj 
those  of  physical  and  physiological  origin,  but  even   more  so  those 
due  to  the  functions  of  ideation,  memory,  and  imagination.     Indeed, 
suggestion  and  imagination  control  all  our  perception   by  the  sensei 
Very  intelligent  men  are  liable  to  embellish  and  misinterpret  their 
sense  data  even  under  circumstances  favorable  for  accurate  percep- 
tion.    The  perception  of  liminal  diflPerences  is  subject   to  so  manv 
misleading  influences  that,  as  a  rule,  it  is  extremely  unreliable  ;  and 
the  cognitive  functions  act  very  imperfectly  in  giving  us  a  detailed 
representation  of  external  objects. 

But  on  the  positive  side,  confirming  us  in  the  belief  that  somehow 
we  perceive  things  as  they  are,  several  important  facts  may  be 
observed.  Illusions  work  according  to  laws  which  may  generallv  he 
determined.     As  these  become  known  we  may  gradually  learn  to 
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rule  out  the  illasion.  The  known  physical  and  physiological  illu- 
sions do  not  necessarily  delude  us  because  we  may  make  allowance 
for  them.  Similarly,  we  may  now  make  an  approximate  allowance 
for  the  illusions  of  weight  and  for  all  other  illusions,  due  to  intel- 
lectualized  feelings,  as  they  become  recognized.  The  view  that 
illusions  and  hallucinations  do  not  act  according  to  law  is  as  wrong 
as  the  view  that  mind  in  its  normal  capacity  is  lawless.  The  more 
thoroaghly  we  become  acquainted  with  the  laws  of  illusions  the 
more  accurately  will  our  sense  perceptions  fall  in  consensus. 
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Effect  of  fatigue  on  binocular  estimate  of  dkfth. 

Early  experiments. 

The  first  apparatus  consisted  of  a  board  about  \\  meters  in  length 
into  which  were  driven  two  knitting  needles  exactly  one  meter 
apart  Between  the  needles  was  a  brass  rod,  supported  by  two 
small  blocks  of  wood,  on  which  was  a  sliding  carriage  with  a  needle 
driven  into  its  center.  A  bead  was  placed  on  each  of  the  needles. 
The  beads  were  adjusted  in  a  straight  line  and  at  the  same  height 
The  head  of  the  observer  was  put  into  a  support  which  kept  the 
eyes  in  line  and  at  the  same  height  with  the  beads.  He  was  told  to 
look  at  the  bead  nearest  him,  then  at  the  next,  and  then  at  the  last. 
He  was  to  judge  of  the  equality  between  the  dintance  from  the  first 
to  the  second  and  that  from  second  to  third:  If  the  second  bead 
was  too  near  or  too  far  away  he  moved  it  by  a  cord  till  the  distances 
were  equal. 

Experiments  were  made  for  several  days  upon  myself  and  others. 
On  looking  at  the  beads  six  images  were  seen.  The  nearest  pair 
were  first  united,  then  the  second  pair  and  finally  the  third  pair. 
There  were  thus  never  less  than  five  images  prenent,  which  changed 
in  position  with  every  adjustment.  The  effort  to  combine  the  proper 
images  was  constantly  hindered  by  the  distracting  movements  oi 
the  others.  These  double  images  interfered  so  much  that  in  my  own 
case  I  was  unable  to  get  more  than  twenty  results  at  one  sitting,  od 
account  of  great  fatigue. 

Each  experiment  gave  a  record  of  the  distance  of  the  middle  l)ead 
from  the  nearer  one.  Taking  the  position  of  the  bead  in  the  first 
experiment  as  the  standard,  its  record  was  subtracted  from  each 
following  record.  The  results  thus  obtained  show  how  much  the 
middle  bead  recedes  from  the  nearer  one  as  fatigue  comes  on. 

Thus  three  sets  of  experiments  were  made  whose  results  were 
transformed  into  "  fatigue  sets "  by  subtracting  the   first   result  in 
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each  set  from  each  of  the  following  results  in  the  same  set.  The 
averages  of  the  three  sets  gave  the  results,  0,  12,  29,  35,  30,  50,  60, 
85,  98,  95,  113,  116  in  millimeters  as  the  amount  of  increase  over  the 
first.  The  amount  of  error  due  to  fatigue  during  these  twelve 
experiments  was  equal  to  about  the  amount  of  error  for  40  experi- 
ments according  to  the  later  method. 

With  others  experimented  upon,  the  double  images  likewise  dis- 
tracted the  attention  and  hindered  a  satisfactory  judgment.  The 
observers  never  felt  sure  of  the  distance  from  one  bead  to  the  other, 
as  their  attention  was  required  to  adjust  the  double  images. 

This  was  not  the  only  objection  to  having  the  three  beads  before 
the  eyes  at  one  time.  When  the  eyes  were  converged  on  the  first, 
with  the  second  and  third  double,  there  was  formed  a  triangle  of 
which  the  first  bead  was  the  vertex  while  the  two  images  of  the 
third  were  at  the  base.  With  this  outline  before  the  eyes,  the 
second  bead  could  easily  be  moved  until  its  double  images  became 
the  centers  of  the  sides  of  the  triangle.  This  could  all  be  done 
without  any  movement  of  the  eyes. 

MncU  apparatus, 

A  board,  fig.  7,  a  little  more  than  one  and  a  half  meters  long  and 
thirty  centimeters  wide,  supported  by  three  legs,  served  as  the  table. 


Fig.  7. 


From  the  end  at  which  the  observer  sat,  at  a  distance  of  one-half  a 
meter,  the  first  brass  tabe  T  was  stationed,  extending  down  through 
the  board.  In  this  tube  was  a  knitting  needle,  on  the  upper  end  of 
which  a  cylindrical  brass  bead  10*°°*  long  and  9°""*  in  diameter  was 
fastened.  On  the  lower  end  of  the  needle  a  small  rod  was  fastened. 
The  needle  had  an  up-and-down  play  of  45""".  Another  bead 
C  was  similarly  supported  at  a  distance  of  1*°  from  the  first  A  slot 
8, 70^  long,  was  cut  in  the  board  between  the  two  beads.     Over  the 
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center  of  the  slot  was  a  brass  rod  R,  1^™  in  diameter,  supported  at 
either  end  by  small  blocks  2^°^  high.  Upon  this  rod  was  a  small 
brass  cylinder  D,  closely  fitting  bat  free  to  move,  which  acted  aa  a 
carriage  for  the  second  bead  B  supported  similarly  to  the  other  twa 
It  carried  an  index  I  which  extended  over  a  scale  graduated  in  both 
directions  from  the  center  of  the  distance  between  the  two  beads. 
This  carriage  was  moved  by  an  endless  cord  passing  over  pulleys  at 
the  ends  of  the  board.  It  also  passed  over  a  wheel  W,  whose  axle 
was  supported  by  two  blocks  under  the  table  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  front  end.  By  turning  the  protruding  axle  the  observer 
could  place  the  middle  bead  wherever  he  desired.  By  pushing  the 
lever  L  the  first  bead  A  could  be  raised  and  by  pulling  it  the  third 
bead  C  could  be  raised.  This  was  done  with  the  same  hand  which 
turned  the  roller  for  the  second  bead.  From  the  rod  F  on  the  lower 
end  of  the  second  bead,  a  cord  passed  up  behind  and  over  the  index 
rod  I  of  the  carriage,  then  through  the  slot  S,  under  the  table  to  a 
screw-eye  in  the  front.  This  was  used  by  the  left  hand  and  was 
kept  stretched  by  a  small  weight. 

The  beads  were  hidden  from  the  observer  by  a  blackened  upright 
board  E.  In  this  a  slot  2'""  wide  and  11*^™  long  was  cut,  at  the 
height  which  the  beads  would  have  when  raised.  To  prevent  the 
eyes  from  looking  down  further  on  the  third  bead  than  on  the  oUier 
two,  by  virtue  of  the  visual  angle  covering  more  distance,  a  black 
tin  apron  G  was  extended  lo*'™  out  from  the  slot.  The  head  was 
kept  in  the  same  position  by  putting  the  nose  at  a  definite  place 
each  time. 

The  apparatus  was  placed  on  a  large  table  and  was  raised  or 
lowered  so  that  when  the  observer  was  sitting  erect,  the  eyes  would 
be  opposite  the  slot.  The  beads  when  raised  were  in  the  direct  line 
of  vision  from  the  center  of  the  slot.  The  nose  having  been  put 
upon  this  middle  point,  each  bead  formed  the  vertex  of  an  isosceles 
triangle  made  by  the  line  of  siirht  of  the  two  eyes.  No  movements 
were  necessary  except  those  of  accommodation  and  of  symmetrical 
convergence. 

Method  o/  e.rperune?it. 

The  experiment  began  each  time  with  the  carriage  of  the  second 
bead  placed  at  the  end  of  the  slot  nearest  the  observer.  All  beads 
were  out  of  sight.  By  a  push  of  the  lever  the  first  bead  was  raised, 
its  position  was  noticed  and  it  was  allowed  to  fall.  By  the  cord  in 
the  left  hand  the  second  bead  was  raised  and  dropped.     Then  by  a 
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poll  of  the  lever  the  third  was  raised  and  dropped.  The  judgment 
was  made  as  to  whether  or  not  the  second  bead  was  in  the  middle. 
If  not,  the  block  was  moved  further  away  by  turning  the  wheel  and 
the  experiment  was  repeated.  This  was  done  until  the  bead  was 
judged  to  be  in  the  middle. 

A  few  trial  experiments  showed  that  almost  the  same  results 
would  be  obtained  if  the  experiment  began  with  the  second  bead  at 
the  near  or  at  the  far  end  ;  but  as  my  judgments  always  placed  the 
bead  nearer  the  farther  end,  it  was  best  to  bring  the  slide  over  the 
greater  distance  to  prevent  the  judgment  from  being  influenced  by 
the  distance  moved.  Had  it  been  moved  otherwise  the  distance  was 
short  enough  to  have  been  remembered.  Care  was  always  taken  to 
prevent  the  judgment  from  being  influenced  by  the  distance  passed 
over  by  the  carriage,  or  by  the  amount  of  cord  passed  through  the 
hand,  or  by  the  number  of  revolutions  of  the  wheel. 

The  distance  of  the  first  bead  from  the  eyes  was  a  half  meter  ; 
this  is  not  short  enough  to  cause  any  strain,  The  third  bead  was  a 
meter  and  a  half  away  and  the  middle  point  was  600"™  from  either 
extreme.  The  part  of  the  scale  graded  from  this  point  toward  the 
eyes  was  called  negative  and  the  other  positive ;  they  were  indicated 
by  the  signs  —  and  +. 

The  experiment  was  never  continued  to  complete  exhaustion.  In 
the  first  experiments  on  myself,  I  continued  until  vision  became  very 
indistinct  and  the  third  bead  was  focused  with  great  difiiculty. 
This  occurred  about  the  fortieth  experiment.  Thereafter  the  set  of 
experiments  was  ended  at  the  fortieth. 

Each  individual  experiment  resulted  in  a  position  of  the  middle 
bead  somewhere  near  the  middle  point,  or  0,  between  the  two  end- 
beads.  Its  divergence  from  this  point  was  recorded  in  millimeters 
4-  or  — . 

Observer  A. 

The  first  question  to  be  considered  is  the  position  of  the  estimated 
middle  point  for  the  first  experiment  on  the  successive  days  of  work. 

The  results  are  :  during  May,  27,  60,  33,  28,  74,  97,  83,  96  ;  during 
June,  75,  48,  48,  81,  80,  80,  90,  74,  61,  76,  86  ;  during  July,  92,  97, 
102,  92,  103,  121,  136,  126,  70,  104  millimeters,  all  being  +  or  devi- 
ations beyond  the  true  middle.  In  all  the  experimenting  upon 
myself  the  second  bead  was  never  brought  on  the  minus  side  and 
the  nearest  plus  was  27"»'".  Thus  in  my  normal  condition  the  dis- 
tance between  the  two  beads  was  steadily  overestimated. 
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Tbis  change  of  estimation  can  be  attributed  directly  to  fatigue  for 
the  following  reason.  When  I  began  experimenting  on  myself  in 
May,  I  was  in  excellent  physical  condition  and  my  other  work  was 
not  heavy.  Much  time  was  afterwards  required  for  outside  woii 
and  the  pressure  became  so  great  that  I  could  go  to  the  laboratory 
only  after  the  most  exhausting  labor.  During  the  last  few  days  of 
the  experimenting,  a  feeling  of  general  physical  depression  was 
experienced  even  at  the  beginning  of  the  experiment.  Further 
experimenting  was  postponed  till  June. 

The  June  experiments  were  begun  at  the  end  of  a  month's  work 
of  the  most  exhausting  character.  The  outside  work  had  now  nar- 
rowed to  merely  an  employment  which  was  not  at  all  fatiguing  bat 
which  prevented  any  rest.  The  wear  of  the  previous  severe  strain 
could  not  be  easily  repaired.  There  was  very  little  change  in  the 
physical  condition  and  the  record  shows  very  slight  variation. 

Table  I. 

Fatigue  in  binocular  estimate  of  depth. 

No.ofreoord 1  2  3  4  5  6  7  8  9  10  11  12  13 

May,  average 0  3  9  20  17  28  19  21  30  47  43  48  63 

June,  average 0  2  4  6  13  18  10  18  18  20  37  41  33 

May  and  June,  average 0  2  6  12  16  22  14  19  23  32  40  44  45 

No.ofreoord 14  15  16  17  18  19  20  2)  22  23  24  25  36 

May,  average 54  61  64  71  77  83  79  62  60  76  83  75  84 

June,  average 31  31  41  36  42  48  44  44  48  49  48  51  44 

May  and  June,  average 41  44  51  50  56  63  58  52  53  60  63  61  61 

No.  of  record 27  28  29  30  31  32     33  34  35     36  37  38  39    40 

May,  average 92  78  81  87  96  91104  88  82  109  86  99  91105 

June,  average 41  43  49  58  54  52     61  60  58     66  56  65  62    65 

May  and  June,  average.  62  58  62  70  71  67     78  71  67     72  68  78  74    80 

During  July  the  work  was  steady  and  experiments  on  the  eyes 
were  made  two  or  three  times  each  day  till  Aug.  1.  The  eyes  were 
becoming  greatly  fatigued.  The  exceptional  character  of  the  ninth 
experiment  in  July  is  due  to  the  fact  that  Sunday  intervened  between 
the  eiglith  and  ninth  with  a  general  rest  of  forty-four  hours.  The 
records  for  July  show  a  large  increase  over  the  records  similarly 
taken  in  May  and  June.  The  painful  sensations  in  the  eyes  testified 
to  fatigue.  In  the  beginning  of  the  experiment,  at  the  first  con- 
vergence, a  severe  pain  was  often  felt  over  the  eyes.  When  any 
near  object  was  focused  the  same  painful  feeling  was  experienced. 

A  suggestion  is  here  oflPered  to  the  teachers  in  primary  and  sec- 
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ondary  schools.  Where  proper  supplies  cannot  be  furnished  by  the 
community,  a  large  amount  of  copying  from  a  blackboard  is  required. 
Small  children  are  frequently  compelled  to  do  this  work,  although 
the  fatigue  is  particularly  injurious  in  their  case.     They  are  not  able 
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to  grasp  a  sentence  and  write  it  from  one  glance ;  they  must  con- 
tinually change  their  convergence  by  looking  to  the  board  and  back, 
^ven  larger  pupils  are  very  often  required  to  copy  Latin,  Greek  or 
German  from  the  board.     These  languages  not  being  familiar,  the 
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convergence  must  be  changed  for  almost  every  word.  If  such  work 
is  continued  many  minutes  in  succession,  or  for  a  short  time  everj 
day,  the  evil  effect  will  be  seen  in  those  pupils  whose  eyes  are  not 
strong.  They  will  be  afflicted  with  headaches  and  will  be  greatly 
disturbed  in  the  preparation  of  lessons. 

The  second  question  for  consideration  is  the  effect  of  the  special 
fatigue  in  each  experiment  of  the  set  of  forty.  In  the  previous  par- 
agraphs only  the  first  expsriment  of  the  set  was  considered.  With 
this  first  experiment  taken  as  a  standard,  any  deviation  of  the  sac- 
ceeding  results  from  the  same  figure  can  be  attributed  to  fatigue 
resulting  from  the  previous  experiments  of  the  same  set.  Accord- 
ingly for  each  set  the  difference  between  each  experiment  and  the 
first  experiment  was  computed  ;  thus,  -f  3  for  the  second  experiment 
would  indicate  that  the  middle  point  was  placed  3™™  further  from 
the  eyes  than  in  the  first  experiment.  The  result  of  the  first  experi- 
ment was  thus  used  as  a  zero-point  from  which  to  reckon  the  effect 
of  fatigue  in  the  following  experiments. 

The  average  divergence  of  the  second  result  from  the  first  was  +3 
for  the  eight  sets  in  May,  that  of  the  third  was  -f  9,  etc.  The 
complete  list  is  shown  in  Table  I,  all  the  results  being  +  • 

The  table  and  the  curve,  fig.  8,  show  an  increase  from  the  very 
beginning.  In  the  curve  for  May,  in  the  second  experiment  there  is 
an  increase  of  3"™  over  the  first,  in  the  third  9"",  and  in  the  fourth 
20"",  and  so  on.  In  the  curve  for  June,  2"",  4°",  and  6™"  are  the 
increases  of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  experiments.  In  the  com- 
posite curve  for  May  and  June  the  increases  are  2"",  6"",  12°°'. 
From  this  it  seems  evident  that  fatigue  begins  very  early  in  the 
experiment.  As  each  single  experiment  represents,  on  the  average, 
four  distinct  trials  at  accommodation  and  convergence  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  fatigue  sets  in  within  ten  trials,  though  it  may  not  be 
detected  by  any  painful  sensations  for  more  than  twice  that  number. 

The  increase  for  May  is  much  more  rapid  than  that  for  June, 
This  is  true  for  all  the  records.  May  ends  with  an  increase  of  105°*°, 
while  June  reaches  only  to  65"^'".  While  this  may  be  attributed  in 
part  to  external  circumstances  or  physiological  conditions,  it  is  due 
to  a  large  extent  to  practice,  as  has  been  pointed  out  by  Fecuxer.' 
Continued  practice  would  enable  the  subject  to  make  many  more 
experiments  before  exhaustion  than  were  made  in  this  series.  The 
form  of  the  curve  would  continually  vary  until  practice  had  reached 


'  Fkchner,  r,!her  den  Gang  der  Muskeliihung^  Ber.  d.  k.-sachs.  Ges.  d.  Wiss.,  math.- 
phys.  Kl.,  1857  IX  113. 
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its  maximum.  The  general  form  would  not  be  so  much  changed, 
but  certain  parts  of  the  curve  would  be  stretched  out  as  in  the  caee 
of  those  who  are  not  easily  fatigued. 

The  composite  curve  shows  that  fatigue  changes  our  estimations 
very  rapidly  in  the  early  experiments,  while  the  successive  incre- 
ments decrease  toward  the  end  of  the  set.  The  curve  rises  more 
rapidly  in  the  first  half  than  in  the  last.  The  change  in  the  last 
quarter  is  not  nearly  so  marked  as  in  the  first  quarter.  Could  the 
experiments  be  continued  to  complete  exhaustion,  the  curve  would 
assume  a  parabolic  form.  That  is,  the  observer  will  continue  to 
increase  the  overestimation  until  the  bead  reaches  a  certain  point, 
beyond  which  it  cannot  be  moved  without  the  observer,  however 
fatigued,  knowing  that  it  is  nearer  the  third  than  the  first  bead. 

The  presence  of  rhythm  is  very  marked.  It  disappears  somewhat 
in  the  composite  curves,  but  it  is  very  striking  in  the  individual 
records.  There  seems  to  be  a  rhythm  of  fatigue  throughout  the 
whole  work.  There  are  exceptions  but  they  are  few.  Rhythm  has 
been  found  in  all  the  work  in  which  fatigue  comes  in  to  modify  the 
results.  The  following  record  of  a  single  experiment  shows  the 
phenomenon.  The  figures  indicate  the  number  of  millimeters  of 
overestimation  at  each  placing. 

It  runs  81,  75,  42  (which  is  exceptional  as  they  generally  rise  from 
the  beginning),  74,  104,  120,  64,  85,  87,  97,  119,  falls  to  102,  but 
rises  immediately  to  134.  Some  parts  of  the  remainder  show  similar 
fluctuations  :  105,  100,  137,  138,  125,  129,  137,  144,  141,  115,  125,  160, 
146,  114,  164,  166,  150,  138,  186,  142,  159,  123,  172,  171,  133,  148, 
199.  This  fluctuation  reminds  us  of  Lombard's  experiments  on 
muscular  fatigue.' 

The  figures  in  Table  I  are  averages  for  experiments  extending  over 
a  whole  month.  Thus,  the  number  106  for  the  40th  experiment  is 
the  average  of  all  the  40th  experiments  for  the  month  of  May.  It 
becomes  necessary  to  know  how  the  individual  results  differ  from 
the  average.  This  knowledge  is  obtained  from  the  mean  variation. 
£ach  individual  result  used  in  an  average  had  its  difference  from  that 
average  determined  ;  thus,  each  40th  experiment  during  May  was 
compared  with  105  and  the  difference  noted.  Then  these  differences 
were  averaged,  giving  the  mean  variation  ;  thus  a  mean  variation 
was  obtained  for  the  40th  experiment,  and  likewise  for  each  of  the 
others.     The  results  are  given  in  Table  II. 


*  Lombard,    Tkt  effect  of  fatigue  on  voluntary  muscular  contractions^   Am.    Jour. 
Psych.,  1890  III  ^. 
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The  table  and  the  curve,  fig.  9,  show  the  same  fact  as  the  fatigae 
curve  itself,  although  not  so  marked.  The  curve  for  May  beginfl 
with  eight  and  rises  to  forty-one.  The  curve  for  June  begins  wiUi 
sixteen  and  does  not  reach  higher  than  twenty-nine,  and  then  closes 
near  its  beginning.  In  the  fatigue  curve  for  May  there  is  a  much 
larger  increase  than  in  that  for  June.  As  fatigue  increases  work 
becomes  more  irregular.  This  will  be  found  also  in  the  results  of 
the  mental  and  muscular  work  which  will  be  described  later. 

Table  II. 

Mean  variaiion  in  binocular  estimate  of  depth, 

No.ofexper 1  23456789  10 

May 0  8     19     14     19     21     17     16     26  21 

June  0  16     16     15      8     22     16    17     14  16 

May  and  June 0  13     17     16     12     12     17     17     20  23 

No.ofexper 14  15  16  17  18  19  20  21  22  23 

May 12  26  24  84  30  36  41  23  26  33 

June  12  20  16  15  13  13  19  19  16  19 

MayandJune 16  25  21  27  24  26  33  21  2L  27 

No.ofexper 27  28  29  30  31  32  33  34  35  36  37 

May 33  26  34  34  34  36  29  36  24  41  30 

June 22  23  29  18  19  20  18  29  24  23  23 

MayandJune 29  26  32  27  31  27  27  32  26  35  27 

What  is  the  source  of  this  irregularity  ?  By  an  electrical  stimuli 
it  might  be  proven  that  the  fatigue  was  central,  as  was  found  by 
Mosso*  in  muscular  fatigue.  Fatigue  in  the  physical  organism 
might  cause  an  extension  or  contraction  of  the  estimated  distance, 
but  it  could  not  explain  the  irregular  element.  This  must  be 
accounted  for  from  a  purely  psychical  standpoint.  The  will,  atten- 
tion, and  memory  were  involved  in  every  decision.  When  fatigue 
had  fully  begun,  it  required  considerable  effort  to  hold  the  attention 
on  the  position  of  the  beads  and  to  retain  in  mind  the  two  distances 
to  be  compared.  Often  it  became  impossible  to  remember  with 
clearness  the  first  distance,  and  unless  the  decision  was  made  imme- 
diately, only  two  dim  perceptions,  one  of  which  was  fast  escaping, 
were  present.  The  fatigue  evidently  affects  the  attention  and  thus 
causes  this  irregularity. 

During  the  first  week  of  July  six  sets  of  experiments  were  made 
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to  determine  the  relation  which  memory  bears  to  the  results.  The 
subject  would  focus  on  the  first  bead,  then  the  second,  and  then 
wait  five  seconds,  and  again  focus  the  second,  and  then  the  third. 
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The  result  is  seen  in  the  following  average  record  of  the  fatigue  : 
0,-  6,  13,  11,  7,  6,  13,  13,  20,  21,  21,  18,  28,  19,  60,  23,  39,  36,  6Y,  40, 
49,  38,  63,  63,  56,  54,  61,  58,  53,  42,  43,  62,  53,  63,  66,  57,  52,  60,  67, 
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ggmm^  The  effect  is  found  in  the  greater  irregularity.  As  in  the 
preceding  case,  the  increase  is  produced  but  according  to  no  law. 
About  the  same  result  was  found  when  the  time  was  extended  to 
ten  records. 

Why  should  this  exhaustion  come  so  early?  Why  should  i 
fatigue  of  52'°"*  appear  in  the  twentieth  placing  while  in  the  regular 
work  it  was  not  reached  before  the  fortieth?  The  explanation  is 
perhaps  as  follows.  When  the  subject  raised  the  first  bead  and 
then  the  second,  he  formed  a  mental  picture  of  the  distance.  He 
waited  five  seconds  and  raised  the  third  bead.  Now,  two  positions 
are  held  in  memory  and  the  third  is  before  him.  The  two  memory- 
positions  will  approach  each  other  as  the  time  passes,  and  the  second 
bead  will  appear  nearer  than  it  did  when  it  was  focused.  The  sub- 
ject is  not  conscious  of  this  mental  operation.  So  he  pushes  the 
second  bead  farther  from  him  than  he  would  have  done  had  no  time 
elapsed.  The  first  placing  shows  this  phenomenon.  As  fatigue 
comes  on,  our  memory  images  grow  dim  much  faster  and  conse- 
quently we  increase  the  distance  very  rapidly.  Fatigue  has  the 
same  efiect  on  memory  distance  as  the  passing  of  time.  Why 
exhaustion  comes  so  early  will  be  spoken  of  later. 

Observer  B. 

This  observer  was  a  college  student.  A  large  number  of  trial 
experiments  was  made  before  his  records  assumed  a  regular  form. 
His  irregularity  was  due  to  his  manner  of  focusing.  His  first  efforts 
were  made,  as  he  said,  in  trj^ing  to  find  the  middle  point,  and  as  a 
result  he  invalidated  his  work  by  following  several  different  methods. 
Finally,  after  much  insisting  that  he  locate  each  bead  mentally  by 
looking  at  it  and  at  nothing  else,  his  curves  began  to  take  a  more 
regular  form.  However,  his  mean  variation  continued  large.  This 
seems  to  indicate  an  inferior  accuracy  in  judging  depth  by  binocular 
movements.  The  large  mean  variation  doubtless  covered  in  the 
record  much  of  the  misplacement  that  was  due  to  fatigue. 

Out  of  his  numerous  records  twenty  consecutive  ones  were  selected. 
In  every  ease  the  second  bead  was  placed  nearer  the  third  bead  than 
the  first.  Tlie  averages  of  the  twenty  fatigue  sets  made  as  in  pre- 
ceding work  is  as  follows  :  0,  a,  V,  '2,  11,  0,  18,  IT,  15,  22,  29,  30,  25, 
27,  29,  ;n,  31,  24,  32,  33,34,  33,  33,  32,  32,  45,  31,  26,  25,  29,  31,27, 
36,  28,  34,  20,  33,  31,  29,  34,  27.  As  in  the  previous  case,  each  num- 
ber represents  the  amount  of  retreat  of  the  bead  in  the  successive 
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experiments  beyond  its  place  at  the  first  experiment.    The  carve  of 
results  is  shown  in  fig.  10. 

His  fatigue  curve  does  not  reach  the  height  of  that  for  Observer 
A,  although  he  testifies  to  fatigue  in  these  notes:  **eyes  ache;" 
**  eyes  feel  tired  ; "  "  extremely  tired,  eyes  worn  out ; "  "  eyes  felt 
heavy  and  tired  ;  it  was  hard  to  focus  them."  The  only  explanation 
of  the  difference  in  the  records  seems  to  be  that  the  average  of  the 
first  records  in  all  the  experiments  on  Observer  A  is  Y2,  while  the  aver- 
age of  his  is  175,  which  is  near  A's  fatigue  limit.     His  fatigue  range 
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oould  not  extend  so  far  without  bringing  the  second  bead  near  the 
third.  Fatigue  would  not  produce  so  great  a  change  within  that 
small  space.  With  a  longer  distance  the  curves  would  be  likely  to 
come  nearer  each  other. 

B's  greatest  fatigue  was  generally  reached  several  experiments 
before  the  set  closed.  In  the  average  curve  the  highest  point  is  at 
the  twenty-fifth  experiment.  This  is  true  of  the  majority  of  the 
individual  curves.  At  this  point  he  would  generally  complain  of 
being  "unable  to  go  much  further."  He  would  soon  feel  better  and 
his  record  would  show  a  less  distance  from  the  center  than  in  the 
immediately  preceding  experiment. 

Fluctuations  were  present  as  in  the  case  of  Observer  A. 

Practice  had  approached  its  maximum  influence  before  his  records 
were  ended.  The  time  required  to  place  the  bead  was  much  longer 
than  for  other  observers.  It  required  twenty  minutes  for  A  to  make 
the  set  of  forty,  while  it  required  thirty  minutes  for  B.     He  was 
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slow  in  decision  and  would  often  focas  twice  or  more  withoat 
moving  the  beads.  This  extra  focusing  may  account  for  the  fact  ol 
his  reaching  a  maximum  fatigue  so  early  as  the  25  experiment. 

The  mean  variations  tor  his  fatigue  curves  show  a  slight  increase 
for  successive  dates.  His  irregularity  in  the  individaal  records  wai 
much  greater  than  that  of  the  preceding  observer. 

What  was  the  condition  of  the  eyes  while  one  bead  was  being 
lowered  and  the  other  raised  ?  Did  they  hold  their  convergence  or 
did  they  assume  a  parallel  ?  To  determine  this,  a  fourth  bead  was 
set  up  just  one  meter  from  the  third.  The  first  bead  was  raised, 
noticed,  and  then  dropped.  The  eyes  were  then  focused  on  tbe 
fourth.  The  second  was  raised  and  dropped,  and  the  eyes  were 
again  focused  on  the  fourth.  After  the  same  action  with  the  third, 
the  judgment  was  made  as  to  whether  or  not  the  second  bead  was  in 
the  middle.  At  the  twentieth  experiment  the  eyes  were  exhausted, 
while  they  were  accustomed  to  forty  experiments  with  the  three 
beads.  The  attention  was  so  distracted  that  it  was  difficult  to  plaoe 
the  second  bead.  The  time  required  for  focusing  was  largely 
increased.  The  same  results  were  found  when  a  mark  on  a  distant 
wall  was  used  instead  of  the  fourth  bead.  The  observations  show 
that  the  eyes  rarely  assume  a  definite  intentional  position,  but  rather 
an  easy  position  from  which  the  next  converging  can  be  done  with 
the  least  difficulty.      This  position  is  presumably  a  parallel  one. 

In  making  these  experiments  by  putting  up  a  fourth  bead  to 
determine  whether  or  not  the  eyes  remained  converged  between  tbe 
focusingR,  the  attention  was  greatly  distracted.  So,  to  find  the  effect 
that  the  fatigue  of  attention  had  on  the  estimate  of  distance,  this 
bead,  marked  by  the  letter  D,  was  placed  at  a  distance  of  one  meter 
from  the  third  and  in  the  same  line  of  vision.  Ten  sets  of  experi- 
ments were  made  as  just  described,  the  average  of  whose  fatigue  sets 
is  as  follows  :  0,  0,-2,  7,13,13,16,24,22,20,  30, 44,  32,  38,  50,  47, 52, 
54,  60,  54.  The  highest  effect  of  fatigue  is  60™",  which  is  about  the 
same  as  that  found  in  the  regular  sets.  But  this  is  the  result  of  only 
twenty  plaeings,  the  regular  sets  containing  forty.  The  time  required 
to  make  these  twenty  experiments  was  eighteen  minutes  while 
the  time  of  the  forty  was  only  twenty.  In  these  the  firmest  attention 
was  absolutely  necessary  to  judge  the  distance  and  hold  in  mind  the 
position  of  the  beads.  When  the  first  was  focused,  then  the  fourth, 
the  second,  then  the  fourth  again,  the  distance  from  the  first  to  the 
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second  was  forgotten  unless  the  memory  was  kept  riveted  on  the 
various  positions.  The  fourth  greatly  interfered  by  distracting  the 
attention.  As  fatigue  entered,  the  work  grew  more  difficult,  the 
attention  was  more  easily  distracted,  and  as  a  result  the  variation 
became  much  larger  in  the  individual  experiments.  The  muscles  of 
convergence  could  not  have  been  very  much  more  fatigued  by  extra 
fixation.  The  additional  fatigue  must  have  been  due  to  the  strain 
on  the  attention. 

Comparison  toith  atmospheric  changes. 

As  the  season  was  early  summer,  the  windows  were  generally  open 
and  the  conditions  within  the  room  were  about  the  same  as  without. 
The  observer  at  the  United  States  Weather  Station,  which  is  about 
300  meters  from  the  laboratory,  furnished  me  with  the  temperature, 
humidity  and  barometer  markings.  These  fairly  represented  the 
conditions  of  the  room  used. 

In  Table  III  the  fatigue  column  was  found  by  subtracting  the 
average  of  the  Urst  five  of  each  set  from  the  average  of  the  last  five, 
^his  was  done  for  each  experiment  for  the  days  in  May  and  June  and 
the  results  were  placed  in  the  order  in  which  the  experiments  were 
made.  The  temperature  and  barometer  readings  were  taken  every 
hour.  The  humidity  at  the  Station  was  registered  only  at  8  a.  m. 
and  8  r.  m.  and  so  it  was  necessary  to  interpolate  for  the  hour 
required.  The  humidity  may  not  be  correct,  as  it  does  not  follow 
arithmetical  rules. 

By  comparing  the  fatigue  column  of  Table  III  with  the  columns 
representing  the  temperature,  humidity,  and  barometer  markings,  it 
is  at  once  seen  that  the  fatigue  was  not  controled  by  any  one  of 
these  atmospheric  conditions.  On  the  first  day,  when  the  amount  of 
the  fatigue  was  the  greatest,  the  barometer  was  exceedingly  high. 
The  second  greatest  fatigue  has  the  second  highest  barometer.  The 
second  day  shows  an  increase  in  temperature  (but  the  temperature 
at  that  point  would  not  be  depressive),  a  slight  decrease  of  humidity 
and  a  decided  decrease  in  the  pressure,  while  the  fatigue  is  greatly 
reduced.  On  the  third,  the  humidity  and  pressure  decrease,  the 
temperature  increases  and  the  fatigue  increases.  The  first  two  are 
not  sufficiently  high  to  produce  any  evil  effects,  while  a  temperature 
of  84°  so  early  in  the  summer  in  a  northern  climate  will  prove 
depressing.  Throughout  the  experiments  the  law  seems  to  hold 
true,  that  when  temperature,  humidity  and  atmospheric  pressure  are 
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free  to  act,  the  fatigue  is  accelerated  or  retarded  by  the  combioed 
increase  of  any  two  of  the  three  influences.  But  a  large  increase  of 
temperature  with  a  small  decrease  of  humidity  and  pressure  will 
increase  the  fatigue.     Fatigue  will  be  increased  by  a  heavy  increaie 

Tablk  III. 
Comparison  of  fatigue  with  atmospheric  conditiona. 
Fatigue.  Temperature.        Humidity.      Barometer  in  inches. 
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of  any  one  of  these  against  a  small  decrease  of  the  other  two.  Also 
a  large  decrease  of  one  will  decrease  fatigue  against  a  small  increase 
of  the  other  two.  If  the  subject  were  put  into  a  room  where  two  of 
these  influences  could  be  kept  constant  while  the  other  could  be 
varied,  it  would  probably  be  found  that  an  increase  of  temperature, 
humidity  or  pressure  would  tend  to  increase  the  amount  of  fatigue, 
provided,  of  course,  the  experiments  were  begun  at  what  might  be 
termed  the  normal  point  of  each. 

Effect  of  fatigue  on  monocular  estimate  op  depth. 

Perspective  vision  with  one  eye  is  generally  imperfect,  obscure 
and  inaccurate.  It  has  been  held  that  the  sensations  of  accommoda- 
tion are  not  sufficient  for  any  estimate  of  the  depth  of  objects  with 
one  eye.*     In  the  experiments  here  described  all  secondary  helps  were 


^  niLLEBRAND,  Dos  Verhdltniss  von  Accommodation  u.  Konvergenz  zur  TiefenlokaiiK' 
tion,  Zt.  Psych.  Phys.  Sinn.,  1890  VII  97. 
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riiminated  as  far  as  possible  in  order  to  cause  the  jadgments  to  be 
made  from  the  sensations  of  accommodation.  The  same  apparatus 
was  used  that  was  used  for  determining  with  both  eyes  the  effect  of 
fatigue  on  the  estimate  of  depth.  The  slot  through  which  the 
observer  looked  was  reduced  to  3^*°  in  length,  so  as  to  permit  the  use 
of  only  one  eye,  the  left,  and  to  hold  that  in  the  same  line  of  vision. 


at'€tror 


Fig.  11. 


The  other  eye  was  not  closed  but  left  free.     As  it 
the  black  shield  there  was  nothing  on  which  to 
tion  was  given  entirely  to  the  seeing  eye. 

The  experiments  were  made  upon  myself  and 
the  month  of  July.     At  first  there  was  great  diflb 
dating  or  focusing.     The  beads  would  not  beooa 
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once.  Seyeral  sets  were  made  before  the  jadgments  could  be  relied 
on.  The  first  record  and  the  average  of  the  first  ^v^  records  in  each 
set  are  given  in  Table  IV. 

The  results  show  an  increasing  tendency  toward  placing  the 
middle  bead  beyond  the  middle.  This  is  similar  to  the  result  for 
binocular  vision  and  for  nearly  all  fatigue  sets. 

The  averages  for  fifteen  fatigue  sets  taken  on  three  observers  are 
shown  in  Table  V,  the  fatigue  set  being  formed,  as  before,  by  sub- 
tracting the  first  record  from  each  of  the  following  ones. 

The  form  of  the  curves  in  fig.  12  is  not  very  unlike  that  found 
when  both  eyes  were  used.     The  greatest  increase  over  the  first 

Table  IV. 
First  record  and  average  of  first  five  records  in  monocular  estimation. 

No.ofset 1       2        3      4        6        6        7        8        9      10       11       12       13      U    15 

Observer  A,    )    gg     72      50    47      80      26      46      73     137      83     136       72       68    lU   1» 
first  record  S 

Observer  A,    )    g^     g^      ^3     5,^      gg      39      g^      ,yg    ^33      gj     128       93      63      96   115 
first  five      J 

Observer  B,)      ^      5     ^22     53     107     112     125     150     136     137     136     176     206     171 
first  record  ) 

^^^Tfive^'     ^   ^^     ^^      ^^    ^^      ^*      ^^     ^^^    ^^^      ®^    ^^^     ^^^     ^"^^     ^^"^    ^^^ 
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experiment  comes  within  the  first  twenty  experiments.  The  curve 
after  that  time  takes  more  nearly  the  parabolic  form  corresponding 
to  that  pointed  out  in  the  preceding  section. 

The  mean  variation  of  the  individual  results  from  the  general 
result  is  somewhat  larger  than  that  in  binocular  work.  The  effect  of 
fatigue  on  the  variation  is  not  quite  so  marked,  yet  there  is  a  larger 
variation  toward  the  close  than  at  the  beginning.  Fatigue  aflects 
the  accuracy  of  the  judgment.  In  the  individual  experiments  the 
variation  from  one  to  the  other  is  very  much  greater  than  that  in 
the  estimation  with  both  eyes. 

From  the  fifteen  sets  of  Observer  A,  whose  average  has  been  <»iven 
in  Tal)le  V,  the  following  sample  record  is  given  to  show  the  indi- 
vidual peculiarities.  It  runs  as  follows  :  26,  44,  40,  20,  59,  72,  78, 
11,  119,  49,  54,  88,  39,  44,  56,  62,  92,  60,  110,  98,  54,  72, 132,  80,  104, 
105,  88,  92,  78,  125,  80,  120,  146,  160,  126,  88,  131,  128,  141,  160. 
Tliis  is  a  fair  representative  of  the  series.  The  amount  of  variation 
from  one  to  another  is  easily  seen.  The  dropping  from  119  to  49 
was  due  likely  to  a  mistaken  judgment  in  the  former.  Such  irregu- 
larity is  to  be  expected  much  more  than  the  wave  motion,  which  ii 
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to  a  large  extent  apparent.  A  gradual  increase  or  continued  varia- 
tion would  be  more  easily  explained  than  the  rhythm  which  nature 
seems  to  introduce.  No  cause  for  this  phenomenon  can  be  ascribed 
to  any  known  external  conditions.  Some  of  the  notes  made  were  : 
"can  scarcely  see,"  this  was  when  looking  at  objects  after  the 
experiment ;  "  toward  the  last,  the  objects  grew  too  dim,"  the 
power  of  convergence  was  greatly  decreased  ;  "  focusing  not  clear, 
especially  toward  the  last ;  "  "  hard  to  focus  toward  the  last."  As 
regards  the  right  eye,  which  was  not  used,  these  notes  were  made : 

Table  V. 

Fatigue  in  monocuiar  estimate  of  depth. 

Number  of  eiper I  234567  89  10 

Observer  A 0  -2        8       12          9        9        21  27       29  20 

Observer  B 0  1-2—7       -4      10     -20  1       12  13 

Observer  C 0  9       19       26        36      44        61  43       62  64 

Number  of  eiper 11  12  13  14  15  16  17  18  19  20 

Observer  A 36  33  30  40  34  40  39  48  45  41 

Observer  B —  10  6  14  2  15  9  11  —3  —4  —3 

Observer  C 66  63  79  70  69  66  74  64  61  71 

Number  of  exper. 21         22       23       24        25       26         27         28       29  30 

Observer  A 60         62       64       53         55       54         59         60       48  65 

ObserverB —  17  8         1         7         21       19         14  5         1  22 

ObserverC 69         67       71       76         85       61         75         76       80  80 

• 

Number  of  eiper 31  32       33       34  35  36  37  88  39  40 

Observer  A...   52  60       66       59  67  53  71  67  67  70 

ObserverB +  7  14—1—1  4  6  23  4  1  —12 

ObserverC 91  74       75       81  87  92  89  83  99  89 

Number  of  exper 41         42       43       44        45       46         47         48        49  50 

ObserverC 103       104       82       89         92     103       106       107        98  104 

The  numbers  are  positive  unless  otherwise  designated. 

**  right  eye  pained  as  much  as  the  left ; "   "  right  eye  felt   worse  till 
I  got  up,  and  then  the  left  pained  me  very  much."     There  is  little 
doubt  that  |the   unused  eye  was  accommodating  and  focusing  with 
the  seeing  eye.     It  might  be  claimed  that  much  assistance  may  have 
been   received   from   its   sensations  of  convergence.      As  its  focus 
depended  on  the  seeing  eye,  it  is  not  clear  how  it  could  give  any  aid, 
although  the  claim  that  work  with  one  eye  is   in    reality  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  work  with  both  eyes  is  undoubtedly  correct. 
The  facts  noted  in  this  paragraph  all  refer  to  Observer  A. 

Table  V  also  shows  the  relations  of  fifteen    fatigue   sets  taken 
upon  Observer  B.     The  result  is  very  different  from  that  just  pre- 
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flented.  No  law  of  fatigue  can  be  diBcovered.  The  reasoB  for  thii 
can  be  fonnd  by  examining  the  individual  record.  On©  of  tbea 
begins  with  107  but  falls  to  81,  then  to  S4.  Then  it  rises  and  fsUi 
again.    The  second   twenty  minutes  show  a  slight    iDorease    hot 
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Fig.   12. 

according  to  no  law.  This  irregularity  is  found  in  all  the  fift«en 
sets.  The  averages  apparently  represent  this  observer  as  very 
accurate  and  unfatigued,  but  the  enormous  variations  in  the  records 
show  that  this  was  simply  due  to  counterbalancing  errors  in  both 
directions.     This  was  accounted  for  when  the  operator  acknowledged 
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bis  inability  to  get  a  clear  focas.    He  ooald  not  properly  estimate 
depth  with  one  eye. 

To  determine  farther  the  effect  of  fatigue  on  monocular  estima- 
tion of  depth,  experiments  were  made  on  W.  H.  L.,  a  young  man 
who  had  lost  his  right  eye.  A  few  months  after  the  removal  of  the 
eyeball,  the  wounds  healed  and  his  left  eye  became  serviceable. 
At  first  he  had  great  trouble  in  seeing  objects  near  him.  He  could 
not  fix  his  eye  for  the  near  objects.  He  could  not  estimate  the 
distance  from  one  object  to  another  behind  it.  In  looking  from  the 
third  story  of  a  building  in  which  he  was  working  the  curb-stone 
seemed  to  be  level  with  the  street.  This  changed  after  a  few 
months  and  he  is  now  able  to  determine  depth,  according  to  his 
statement,  almost  as  accurately  as  before  he  lost  his  eye. 

He  was  free  for  experiment  only  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning 
and  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening.  After  a  few  trials  to  acquaint 
himself  with  the  use  of  the  apparatus  and  to  learn  the  exact  nature 
of  the  experiment,  he  made  seven  records.  From  these  the  fatigue 
sets  were  formed  whose  averages  are  shown  in  Table  V,  Observer  C. 

The  rhythmical  movement  is  very  manifest  in  all  his  records. 
With  him  fatigue  incAases  the  estimate  of  the  distance  between 
two  objects  lying  in  the  same  line  of  vision.  The  increase  is  not  so 
rapid  in  the  last  as  in  the  first  part  of  the  experiment  These  con- 
clusions agree  with  those  obtained  from  the  binocular  work. 

The  accuracy  of  decision  of  this  observer  was  somewhat  surprising. 
Sometimes  I  manipulated  the  apparatus  and  moved  it  as  he  ordered. 
He  could  easily  detect  the  "  too  far  "  or  "  too  near  "  when  the  bead 
was  moved  more  or  less  than  he  desired.  His  judgments  were  made 
entirely  from  what  he  saw  and  not  from  the  noise  of  the  slide  or  the 
amount  of  cord  used. 

The  results  here  recorded  conclusively  show  that  fatigue  of  accom- 
modation has  an  influence  on  localization  in  depth.  If  the  conclu- 
sions of  HiLLEBBAiTD  Concerning  ^e  total  failure  of  accommodation 
to  aid  a  judgment  of  depth  are  to  be  accepted,  as  they  apparently 
must  be,  it  is  very  difiicult  to  see  any  possible  explanation  for  the 
fact  that  fatigue  of  accommodation  influences  such  judgments. 

Effect  op  fatiguk  on  tde  time  of  monocular  accommodation. 

In   the  Studies  for  1893  Seashore*  gives  the  result  of   researches 
made  on  monocular  accomraodation-tirae.     On  page  69  he  says  :  "  In 

*  Seashore,  On  monocular  accommodation  time.  Stud.  Yale   Psych.  Lab.,  1892-9S 
I  56. 
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regard  to  fatigue,  however,  my  results  are  contrary  to  the  osoil 
supposition.  Experiments  of  some  300  accommodations  in  one  con- 
tinuous set  do  not  support  that  theory  [increase  of  timej.  Fatigue 
soon  sets  in  and  may  become  very  painful,  but  as  long  as  the  eye 
can  accommodate  clearly  it  causes  a  fluctuation  in  time  which  tends 
more  to  accelerate  than  to  retard  the  velocity  of  accommodation.^^ 
The  researches  which  I  had  carried  out  seemed  to  show  the  opposite 
result  and  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Seashore  the  experiments  were 
repeated. 

Apparatus, 

The  apparatus  was  virtually  that  used  by  Seashore  with,  perhaps, 
some  improvement.  As  my  experiment  was  to  determine  the  effect 
of  fatigue,  only  one  mode  of  accommodating  was  used,  that  from  far 
to  near. 

The  distance  remained  the  same.  From  the  far  object  to  the  near 
object  the  distance  was  825*^™  while  from  the  near  object  to  the  eye 
it  was  23°™.  The  far  object  was  a  large  capital  E  with  a  height  of 
25™"  and  the  near  object  was  a  small  capital  e  with  a  height  of  7"°° 
fastened  on  the  slide  of  the  camera  shutter.  The  far  point  remained 
stationary  while  the  nearer  was  presented  or  removed  by  a  sudden 
movement  of  the  shutter.  A  brass  tube  extended  from  the  eye  to 
the  shutter.  When  the  slide  was  up,  the  eye  could  see  nothing 
except  the  large  letter  on  the  white  back-ground.  When  the  slide 
was  down  only  the  small  letter  could  be  seen.  When  the  shutter 
fell,  an  attached  copper  wire  made  an  electrical  contact  with  a  wire 
carrying  a  current  through  the  spark  coil  to  the  battery.  The  other 
wire  extended  from  the  shutter  through  a  closed  circuit  reaction-key, 
by  means  of  which  the  current  could  be  interrupted.  The  other 
arrangements  for  recording  were  similar  to  those  used  by  Bliss.' 

The  slide  was  raised  and  the  observer  focused  on  the  far  object 
The  experimenter  touched  a  key  which  was  electrically  connected 
with  a  sounder  in  the  recording  room.  The  recorder  pushed  down 
a  key  which  closed  the  primary  circuit.  The  experimenter  now 
snapped  the  slide  ;  this  made  a  dot  on  the  smoked  paper  and  then 
closed  the  circuit.  As  soon  as  the  observer  saw  the  small  b  cleark 
and  distinctly,  he  broke  the  circuit  by  the  reaction-key,  thus  making 


^  Bliss,    Invefiti(jaHun.s   in   reaction-time    and    attention^    Stud.    Yale    Psych.    Lab-, 
1892-93  I  1  (7). 
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another  dot  on  the  smoked  paper.  When  the  recorder  saw  the  two 
sparks,  he  raised  the  key  and  kept  out  all  further  sparks  until  the 
fifth  repetition  of  the  experiment  in  quick  succession.  A  record 
was  thus  made  of  the  time  of  every  fifth  experiment.  The  wave 
lengths  between  the  two  dots  could  easily  be  counted  and  the  time 
of  accommodation  obtained.  This  time  included  the  subject's  reg- 
ular reaction-time. 

The  observer  was  asked  to  use  his  stronger  eye.     The   other  eye 
was  kept  closed  by  the  hand  or  by  a  bandage,  as  he  might  choose. 

He  sat  with  his  back  to  a  window  which  admitted  excellent  light 
on  the  nearer  b.    The  large  E  was  illuminated  by  reflected  light 
from  a  window  in   an  adjoining  room.     Only  those   persons  were 
used  who  were  accustomed  to  being  experimented    upon.      Only  a 
few  records  were  counted  before  all  the  experiments  were  completed; 
thus  no  suggestion  of  the  result  could  enter   as  a  prejudice.     Of 
the  six  persons  taken,  two  had  according  to  their  own  previous  state- 
ments very  healthy  eyes,  two  the  average,  and  two  below^  the  average  ; 
I  thus  made  sure  that  no  diseased  eye  was  used.     All    w^ere  faithful 
observers. 

Five  sets  of  records  in  hundredths  of  a  second  were  made  on  Mr. 
Seashore  and  myself ;  the  averages  are  shown  in  Table  V  I.  In 
order  to  compare  my  results  with  those  taken  in  1 893  by  Mr.  Sea- 
shore, every  tenth  experiment  was  recorded  in  my  case. 

The  average  duration  of  a  set  of  experiments  was  twenty-seven 
minutes.  Each  set  contained  300  accommodations  or  raore.  On 
account  of  the  shortness  of  the  drum  only  70  accommodations  could 
be  recorded ;  this  was  the  original  reason  for  recording  every  fifth 
result. 

In  the  experiments  on  Mr.  Seashore  the  time    is  decreased  for  the 
first  four  records  ;  this  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  attention  increases 
during  that  period.      The  curve  then   continues    to   rise   till   the 
thuty.fifth  is  reached.    From  there  to  the  close  very   little  increase 
is  perceptible.     This  phenomenon  is   in  perfect     accord    vvith    the 
results  previously  spoken  of.     The   experiment    closed  before    the 
work  became  painful. 

One  of  the  persons  experimented  upon  by  Skashoee  m  1893  ^^^^^ 
myself.  My  record  was  the  most  nearly  com  plete  which  he  obtained, 
It  was  made  May  4, 1893.  Each  tenth  accommodation  was  recopd^^ 
Table  VI  shows  the  record  complete.     A  slig^^^  increase  is  evi^^^^ 

Fatigue  had  not  manifested  itself  in  any   P**"  ^^^oXl     •  **      '^^ 
note  made  then  I  copy  here  entire,  "  I  f  ouo^   ^^  ^  i^  •^^ijj 


W  J.  M.  Moore^ 

the  object  at  any  time.  I  held  my  right  eye  closed  by  its  own  lid 
muBcles.  When  I  left  the  chair  and  looked  at  the  objects  in  die 
room,  the  eye  could  not  accommodate  so  easily  as  usaal,  althoagli  I 
felt  little  fatigue  while  at  the  tube.  The  temperature  of  the  seeing 
eye  was  higher  than  that  of  the  other.  At  one  time  I  felt  a  littk 
pain  in  the  upper  part  of  the  eye  but  my  attention  was  called  to 
something  else  and  I  felt  the  pain  no  more.     When  I  quit  reacting, 

Table  VI. 

No.  ofexper 1  6       11  16      21  26      31  36      41  46       51      M 

Seashore 35  34      32  29       33  38      45  42       44  60       50      50 

Moore,  1893 36  35                36  30  26                  32 

Moore,  1894 30  31                32  31  31                  52 

No.  ofexper 61  66       71  76       81  86      91  96     101  106     111    116 

Seashore 41  49      44  61       58  54       64  57       58  51       48      38 

Moore,  1893 37  35  32                30  39  35 

Moore,  1894 33                                     46  48  42 

No.ofexper 121  126     131  136     141  146     151  156     161  166     171    17( 

Seashore 54  63       70  40       56  62       58  65       67  64       77      Tl 

Moore,  1893 46  34  39  38  55  37 

Moore,  1894 48  58  42  51  41  53 

No.ofexper 181  186     191  196     201  206     211  216     221  226     231    231 

Seashore 58  54      61  75       68  61       79  82       72  62       65      51 

Moore,  1893 54  45  39  36  34  48 

Moore,  1894 70  65  71  79  57  98 

No.ofexper 241  246     251  256     261  266     271  276     281  286     2H1     29« 

Seashore 58  51       55  69       61  64       47  55       71  62       62      s: 

Moore,  1893 34  31  45  48  40  43 

Moore,  1894 64  53  61 

No.ofexper 301     311     321     331     341     351     361      371      381    391 

Moore,  1893 43       42       43       45       43       60       47        54       43      46 

I  thought  I  could  have  gone  on  much  longer,  but  I  found  that  for 
twelve  minutes  my  eye  felt  the  fatigue,  and  at  times  a  slight  pain,  or 
at  least  uneasiness,  was  perceptible  in  a  part  of  the  eye." 

From  these  it  is  easily  seen  that  fatigue  had  not  appeared  to  any 
great  extent.  On  Aug.  8,  1894,  other  experiments  were  made  similar 
to  the  former  ones.  My  physical  condition  was  not  so  good  as 
when  the  first  was  taken.  Each  tenth  accommodation  was  recorded 
I  was  unable  to  go  beyond  the  261st  experiment  because  of  severe 
pain  in  the  eye.  Table  VI.  gives  this  record  also.  The  record 
begins  with  0.30'  and  closes  with  about  0.61'.  The  time  is  doubled 
Fatigue  had  thus  greatly  increased  the  time. 
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The  three  results  are  shown  in  fig.  13. 

Other  experiments,  not  incladed  in  the  table,  were  made  in  which 
every  fifth  accommodation  was  recorded.  They  begin  with  about 
0.40'  and  close  with  about  0.85'.  These  records  show  only  about  240 
accommodations  in  a  set,  as  the  eyes  had  been  weakened  by  other 
work.  The  farther  object  would  become  indistinct,  or  pains  would 
give  warning  to  close.  The  experiments  on  myself  show  conclu- 
sively that  fatigue  does  increase  the  time  of  accommodation. 
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Fig.  13. 


Numerous  records  taken  on  four  other  persons  show,  without 
exception,  a  large  increase  in  the  time  as  fatigue  progressed.  This 
fact  can  be  considered  as  definitely  established,  Sbabhobb'b  state- 
ment  to  the  contrary  being  founded  on  experiments  that  did  not 
continue  long  enough.  His  method  was  also  less  fatiguing  because 
he  allowed  more  time  between  each  accommodation. 

Since  only  every  fifth  accommodation  was  recorded,  the  rhythmical 
movement  which  was  so  prominent  in  the  previous  work  does  not 
appear  so  plainly  in  this.  The  records  in  this  seem  to  be  mueh  more 
irregular  than  in  the  preceding  work.  Mr.  Seashore,  bowerer,  made 
this  note  among  other  introspective  observations.  "  lliefe  teemed 
to  be  a  rhythmic  fluctuation  of  the  time  and  effort  it  took  to  aeoom- 
modate  clearly."  This  introspective  observation  is  ooflrrobonted  by 
that  of  another  observer.  Could  the  experiments  baTebeea  neorded 
singly  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  rhythmic  flaetaataoas  would 
have  been  fully  as  prominent  as  in  any  other  work.  If  Ibe  ibTtbm. 
is  due  to  attention  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should 


9t  c7[  M,  Moorey 

EfFBOT      of     FATIOrS     ox     THE      MAXIMUM     BATB      OP     VOL 

MOVEMENT. 

Drks^lar^  found  that  the  time  of  making  300  taps  vari 
tho  mental  and  physical  condition  of  the  individual,  and  that 
cau^eil  a  decx^ase  in  rapidity  when  the  experiment  was  e: 
Wyowd  300  laj^  Bus!s\  with  saperior  methods,  showed  th 
of  chaiig«>«  in  the  slate  of  attention  apon  the  rapidity  of 
tap»«  ami  proved  that  fatigue  caused  a  decrease  in  the  rate  soi 
too  tape^ 

In  the  fo)K>wii^(r  expenmenis  the  methods  were  still 
impn>v^t  The  svthject  wts  ^niei  in  an  isolated  room 
admittic^)  ttectWr  li^ht  •or  jo«ei  except  when  desired.  Ther 
laKk  \x(  vN>«:ve«i>f«t  he-i|r^«  ok  whidL  !«>  lesss  the  arm.  The  a 
«ix:ft|^ped  &rtt>r  u^  a  Kkv^  i^  wck^  raacbzA^  beyond  the 
TV  c«»d  «>f  t^  Vkv^  wa^  jo  est  a»i  siafeid  Ji$  to  fc  the  piln 
haft^  as^  t)LXs^  t.^  JK  t^  \d»i  jCne^  it  vii^ost  any  i]».n:«r« 
Xv^  jNWt  %^te^  fT>f^  iw^  HKTx*  exmt  1^  iftdcx  irri^T,  A  rwi  c 
tv^  ti»r  taKiie  arOM  »  m^wct  f  *c  a  :«a:»n-k<j  j«^pTi:#ns:y  dew 
TS»J^  Vry  ^w^te  faffl!<iw^  iq«m<^  lOfv^  W  "liie  cbosxi.  TW  » 
<i^*<<»i:i  r/c  ^^  iimtc^  «-«/c.  7i»wi£  lif  ^^  )aa£xt£  i<ki«c  a:  zht  V:< 
rW  Vr^  Ja9*A  7/  i3s«  ii»^4»:iiKJf  jUioi^    A  ^«c^  wa^  :Liii»  nMt  s: 

jirt)tt  >>  ^TOC^  ir?5(vc:x  m  7^  tnw-^ir^rt  irriaaiL  iw  &  ilo* 
t^t^^-^l  •c.i  r^  .1*    '    L  :*-t?cfmr  frck     '■Tlni  -ai*  te^  -^xisf  •*** 

IvtLM:"^      3V>i.:«.tI,         Tl^     arifiJCiUiW     si»Q;    lRa^     'i^T     «.       ir^    -        - 

Tttt  >i;»  r*.v  vTfc-  :.  ?^y:rn  v-fc-a  mciM  i«^  x  rui-s.  t^m  -ut^  ^ 
*.   >.^  >i*.>     »i^*    *.     •'-•iiTmife  T/   'an   at  'auwd'^  ;k^   f^^^^'^t:  in 

TV-  -   '        *  V.Si'.i    V   *        rT*;:ipfc^L     NKa2»k     iTfi^  "  1 1  li.     ^r^r*#Tra.     *  ^^i  1 

^  \t^*:   i;''.\'?    I'^t    *r^.":n.      -  iiajt  vmsb  ■**?  ^sa3>>^  ?«i-  ^x^  ..zTt  'Sjt? 


«^«  •Ak. 
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The  usual  experience  was  as  follows :  Pain  was  first  felt  in  the 
muscles  of  the  forearm,  then  in  the  upper  arm.  Suddenly  the  blood 
rushed  to  the  face  and  head,  and  the  temples  were  filled  with  sharp 

.  pains.  The  whole  right  side  (the  work  was  done  with  the  index 
finger  of  the  right  hand),  seemed  to  partake  of  the  trouble.  After 
the  experiment  was  completed,  the  arm  seemed  paralyzed.  I  could 
not  even  handle  the  record-sheet  with  safety.  The  arm,  especially 
the  forearm,  and  often  the  shoulder  would  feel  painful  for  a  half 
hour  afterward.  Restoration  was  not  complete  in  less  than  two 
hours  and  a  half. 

Three  records  were  made  on  myself.  The  individual  taps  of  each 
record  were  placed  in  successive  groups  of  1 0,  and  the  average  of 

.  eacli  group  was  calculated.  For  the  final  results  the  average  was 
taken  of  the  three  original  averages  for  each  group.  Such  a  con- 
Sensation  of  results  was  necessary  because  the  3  records  gave  480  X 

~  B  s=  1440  individual  records  whose  relative  values  could  not  well  be 
Uprasped,  and  also  because  the  changes  within  a  group  of  10 
were  so  small  that  the  course  of  the  fatigue  function  became  evident 
to  the  eye  only  when  the  unit  of  the  argument  was  made  larger  than 

'  m  single  tap. 

The  final  averages  in  my  own  case  expressed  in  thousandths  of  a 

^  MOond,  ran  as  follows :   200   195    192   194   198  198  208  221  229  221 

-SSO  238   230   231    235    240   244   244   248   246  257  241  273  254  256 

-    S48   240   240   246   243    249   263    255    301    290  276  275  277  321  320 

.    SCO   340   325    322   288   293   308   359. 
'    In  the  records  the  fatigue  is  manifested  by  the  time  the  seventieth 

-  tap  is  reached.     In   the  final  average  it  is  clearly  shown  at  the 

J.  teventh  group,  which  includes  the  7 1st  to  80th  taps. 

A  professional  comet  player,  who  had  not  played  for  a  year, 

<i|iowed  no  fatigue  before  150  taps  had  been  made.     A  woman  who 

dayed  on  the  piano,  showed  no  fatigue  until  200  taps  were  made. 

.She  affirmed  that  she  felt  no  fatigue,  but  the  incipient  fatigue  had 

JiUt  its  traces  in  the  records  beyond  the  200th  tap.     There  was  a 

fieiy  slow  increase,  and  consequently  even  at  the  end  it  was  not  very 


In  my  record  the  rate  of  tapping  increases  for  the  first  three  groups 
if  ten.  Then  there  is  a  decrease  in  the  rate  for  the  next  six  groups. 
Chen  it  increases  slightly,  and  then  decreases  again.  A  rhythm 
aems  to  manifest  itself.  It  is  seen  better  in  the  individual  records 
ike  the  one  shown  in  fig.  14  than  in  the  general  one. 

A  summary  of  the  figures  of  the  experiment  made  Nov.  11,  1893, 
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10  A«  M.,  is  given  in  Table  YII,  as  illustrating  the  process  of  fatigiie. 
In  this  experiment  470  taps  were  recorded.  These  470  taps  were 
put  in  groups  of  ten  and  their  averages  taken.  By  comparing  theie 
averages,  the  rate  of  tapping,  and  its  increase  or  decrease,  are  reidilr 
seen  throughout  the  series.  N  gives  the  number  of  the  set  of  ten 
records. 

The  mean  variation  was  found  by  taking  the  average  of  the  indi- 
vidual deviations  from  the  average  of  its  own  ^onp  of  ten.  Thu 
does  not  always  increase  steadily  with  increase  in  the  average ;  bat 
after  fatigue  has  become  very  prominent  the  variation  becomes  venr 
large. 

Table  VII. 


N 


Av. 


My. 


N 


Av. 


Mv. 


N 


Av. 


Mr. 


1 

193 

8 

17 

338 

13 

33 

304 

94 

2 

191 

9 

18 

239 

16 

34 

279 

61 

3 

179 

6 

19 

249 

12 

35 

322 

75 

4 

193 

12 

20 

246 

9 

36 

238 

I! 

6 

191 

11 

21 

239 

15 

37 

231 

U 

6 

189 

12 

22 

238 

5 

38 

293 

71 

7 

197 

7 

23 

227 

12 

'   39 

288 

3T 

8 

217 

25 

24 

250 

22 

40 

239 

13 

9 

210 

9 

25 

238 

13 

41 

302 

6$ 

10 

206 

16 

26 

245 

23 

42 

314 

69 

11 

222 

20 

27 

234 

12 

43 

336 

91 

12 

226 

9 

28 

233 

16 

44 

295 

33 

13 

228 

9 

29 

232 

11 

45 

277 

33 

14 

212 

21 

30 

221 

11 

46 

304 

56 

15 

230 

6 

31 

226 

16 

47 

406 

75 

16 

224 

12 

32 

232 

18 

My  tap-time  cannot  be  closely  compared  with  those  of  Bliss  and 
Dbesslab,  who  simply  tapped  and  released  a  telegraph  key,  whereas 
I  moved  a  slide  5"*™  and  back.  My  time  is  that  of  the  complete 
excursion,  the  time  up,  the  time  at  rest,  and  the  time  down  com- 
bined. 

The  results  of  this  record  on  myself  are  presented  in  tig.  14. 
The  fluctuating  nature  of  the  tapping  is  made  evident ;  quite  note- 
worthy are  the  extremely  long  taps  that  occur  with  increaslDg 
frequency  toward  the  end.  These  fluctuations  probably  bear  some 
relation  to  those  observed  by  Lombard*  when  weights  are  repeatedly 
lifted. 


^  Lombard,   Tlie   effect  of  fatigue  on    voluntary  muscular    contractions.   Am.  Jocr. 
Psych.,  1890  III  24. 

Lombard,  Effd  de  la  fatigue  sur  la  contraction  mutculaire  voluntaire,  ArcbifW 
italienne  de  biologic,  1890  XIII  371. 

Lombard,    Injiuenccs  which  affect  the  power  of  volimtary  mtucular  contractw^ 
Jour.  Physiology,  1892  XIII  1. 
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The  records  thus  prove  that  fatigue  lengthena  the  time  required 
for  repeating  the  voluntary  moveraeat  of  tapping  at  a  maximum 
rate,  that  the  iacrease  is  not  a  steady  but  a  fluctuating  one  and  that 
the  irregularity  in  the  repeated  movement  also  inoreases. 


X, «'../..«( 
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Gbnxral  conclusions. 
The  conclasions  for  each  kind  of  experiment  have  been  given  in  the 
sppropriate  sections.  Here  I  wish  to  call  attentioD  to  the  two  gene- 
ral chararaoteristics  of  fatigue,  namely,  an  average  change  directly 
in  the  phenomenon  iuflnenced  and  a  change  in  the  range  of  variation 
aronnd  the  average.  The  average  change  might  be  called  the  coefB- 
cieat  of  inaccuracy  and  the  meao  variation  the  coefficient  of  irregu- 
larity ;  then  the  law  can  be  stated  that  both  the  coefficient  of  inaccn- 
racy  and  the  coefficient  of  irregularity  are  increased  by  fatigue.  It 
wonid  hardly  be  justifiable  to  give  a  more  precise  quantitative  form 
to  the  law  except  by  saying  that  the  increase  is  most  rapid  at  first, 
Uid  then  steadily  slower.  A  final  point  to  be  noticed  is  the  increas- 
ingly frequent  recurrence  of  extreme  results  as  fatigue  progresses. 


SOME    EXPERIMENTS    ON  THE  REACTION-TIME   OF  A 

DOG. 

BY 

Edwabd  M.  Weteb. 

The  psychological  aspect  of  reaction -time  may  be  presented  in  the 
following  manner.  When  I  am  the  person  experimented  upon,  the 
phenomenon  measured  under  reaction-time  includes  two  mental  pro- 
cesses, perception  and  volition  ;  when  I  measure  another  persoo's 
reaction-time,  I  infer,  from  analogy  with  my  own  organism,  that  the 
acts  of  perception  and  volition  occurred  in  him  also.  Likewise,  when 
the  experiment  is  arranged  so  as  to  involve  in  my  own  case  discrimi' 
nation  and  choice,  I  assume  that  it  involves  similar  mental  processes 
in  others. 

We  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  when  the  arrangements  for 
simple  and  complicated  reaction-times  are  applied  to  animals  such  as 
apes,  dogs,  etc.,  mental  processes  more  or  less  similar  to  our  own 
take  place.  It  seems  but  a  logical  inference  that  the  methods  of  experi- 
mental psychology  should  be  applied  to  the  study  of  animals  ;  suc- 
cess in  systematized  work  in  this  direction  ought  to  lead  to  a  science 
of  comparative  psychology  as  accurate  and  well  established  as  that 
of  comparative  anatomy. 

In  the  present  case  I  attempted  to  determine  the  simple  reaction- 
time  and  the  reaction-time  with  discrimination  and  choice  in  the  case 
of  a  dog.  The  first  problem  was  successfully  solved  ;  the  secoud 
only  partially. 

In  determining  the  simple  reaction-time  the  usual  spark  method 
was  employed.*  Pressing  down  the  multiple-key  sent  a  moderatek 
strong  electrical  impulse  to  the  forefoot  of  the  dog  and  at  the  same 
time  made  a  spark  on  the  drum.  The  withdrawal  of  the  foot  pro- 
duced another  spark  by  means  of  a  lever  placed  upon  it. 

The  results  gave  :  average,  89^  (^=:  0*001  sec.)  median,  86^  ;  mean 
variation  for  a  single  experiment,  19^  ;  mean  variation  for  the  series 
of  21  experiments,  4^. 


*  Bliss,  Invent ifjaiions  in  reaction-time  and  attention^  Stud.  Yale  Psych.  Lab.,  1S'.'2- 
1893  1  7. 
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Some  experiments  on  the  reaction-time  of  a  dog,  VT 

The  reaction  time  is  shorter  than  that  for  man.  Averaee  timec  m 
short  as  111^  have  been  recorded*  for  a  shock  in  the  hand.  The  meu. 
variation  is  about  that  of  the  average  untrained  person. 

The  attempt  to  add  the  processes  of  discriminatioD  sjit  ibjr.wjp:  3U!f. 
with  serious  difficulties  in  the  way  of  methods  and  aanJUTUTiii*. 

The  first  difficulty  lay  in  a  method  of  getting  tb*  iok  -o  iiflcrtmi- 
nate  between  two  objects.  Complete  success  wa*  ^jmui  in  -he  "i*s 
of  two  telephones  on  the  floor,  at  about  a  meter  aanrr.  -**riier  me  *f 
them  being  clicked  by  an  electric  current.  Tbn>i4|h  'iie  iiicin»nu»r 
of  a  piece  of  meat  for  a  few  times  when  a  click  >vsrniTPci.  -iip-  \n% 
was  led  to  watch  carefully  and  to  turn  his  head  as  uip^  m  'htt  iirv*.' 
tion  of  the  click.  To  keep  him  in  a  state  of  acMsm^it  -fortr  for 
either  click,  the  person  having  the  food  stood  in  ty\nr  «  -ius  'm 
dog  looked  midway  between  the  telephones. 

The  next  difficulty  lay  in  inventing  a  key  to  rwflrt  -ia^  :aoiatf>vir  -J. 
movement  of  the   dog's  head,  as  he  turned 
muzzle  was  placed  on  the  head  and  the  key  kt^ 
piece.     Two  keys  were  made.     One  of  them  waft  -mi  ":3i»^  t 
a   small  weight  supported  by  an  elastic  -metal 
surrounded  closely  but  not  touched  by  a  metal 
inertia  of  the  weight,  the  movement  of  the  head 
touch  the  rod  and  to  close  an  electric  circuit- 
sisted  of  a  small  ball  rolling  in  a  metal  cylinder, 
connection  between  a  small  metal  plate  on  the 
and  the  inner  surface  of  the  cylinder. 

For  various  reasons  neither  of  these  keys 
up  to  the  time  the  investigation  was  necessarilf  ^mmm.  -mm  nitrr.  ^. 
records  had  been  taken  to  establish  a  resalt.     If  ^ 
obtained,  the  time  for  the  acts  of  discrimi 
be  found  by  subtracting  the  simple  reacti 
one.     If  we  admit  the  analogy  between  ha 
there  is  now  nothing  in  the  way  of  findings 
nates  and  chooses  except  difficulties  with  the 


^  V.  Kribs  und  AuEEBACn,  Die  Zeitdauer  einfaeki 
{.  Physlologie  (Du  Bois-Reymond),  1877  312. 
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SOME  NEW  APPARATUS. 

BY 
E.    W.    SORIPTUBE. 

The  constant  activity  of  the  laboratory  workshop  daring  the  two 
years  since  its  first  productions  were  described*  has  resulted  in  over 
fifty  new  pieces  of  apparatus  for  the  purposes  of  research  and  demon- 
stration. Of  these  I  have  selected  for  description  only  a  few  whose 
fundamental  ideas  may  be  serviceable  to  the  investigator. 

Pendulum  chronoscope. 

The  spark  method  previously  described'  has  reduced  the  labor  of 
making  records  of  reaction-time  to  a  point  lower  than  obtainable  bj 
any  other  method  recording  accurately  in  thousandths  of  a  second. 
The  apparatus,  however,  is  not  portable.  We  set  ourselves,  there- 
fore, to  produce  an  apparatus  fulfilling  the  following  requirements : 
1,  accuracy  to  the  thousandth  of  a  second  ;  2,  ease  in  transport ;  3, 
readiness  of  setting  up  ;  4,  quickness  in  reading  ;  5,  availability  for 
many  kinds  of  experiments  on  time.  These  requirements  were 
met  after  eight  months  of  labor  by  the  first  pendulum-chronoscope. 
Two  chronoscopes  were  built  later,  but  the  model  remained  essentially 
the  same. 

The  pendulum-chronoscope  contains  in  the  first  place  an  accurately 
adjusted  double-bob  pendulum.  This  pendulum  is  held  by  a  catch 
at  the  right  hand  side.  In  making  an  experiment  this  catch  i"^ 
pressed  noiselessly  and  the  pendulum  starts  its  swing.  It  soon  reaches 
a  light  pointer  held  in  position  by  a  delicate  spring  and  carries  it 
along.  At  exactly  the  moment  it  takes  up  the  pointer  it  presses  a 
delicate  catch  which  releases  the  mechanism  beneath  the  base.  Thi.< 
mechanism  is  adjusted  to  do  several  things  ;  one  of  them  is  to  drop 
a  shutter  which  covers  an  opening  in  a  metal  plate  at  the  back  of 
the  chronoscope.  The  person  experimented  upon  is  seated  at  the 
back  ;  owing  to  the  curtain,  he  can  see  nothing  but  the  metal   plate 

»  Scripture,  Some  new  apparatus,  Stud.  Yale  Psych.  Lab.,  1892-93  I  97. 
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with  the  covered  opening.  He  fiDW  ntSnm  faiin  a  robber  batton 
like  that  on  a  telegraph  key.  He  k  -n  imw  -a,u  batton  «a  soon  u 
he  Bees  the  shatter  move.  He  iovt  «>.  imt  uiother  mechanism 
releases  a  horizontal  bar  running  Imuiui  -tw  Male.  The  pointer 
swings  between  this  bar  and  the  bbum  uut  »  »iue<]uentlf  stopped 
when  the  biir  snaps  against  the  tcait.    Tu*   inin&tT  starts  to  move 


Fin.  ir,. 
when  the  shutter  starts  to  fall  and  oon«e<5|«^^^  ukj  timf:  t'uv. 
elapaes  thereafter  will  be  indicated  by  the  ^stiBM  dnagh  ■.■  i,>,h 
the  pointer  travels  before  being  caught  Thm  m^meUrm  ■,';  •im 
pointer  with  the  pendnlum  is  so  light  %bmt>m9mAm»  it:*,  -.-.ag 
(fig.  16)  and  is  finally  caught  on  the  other  nd«. 

The  scale  in  front  is  graduated  by  actuftl  4Hl^^t^^m  with 
fork  records  made  by  the  finest  graphic  i 
contacts  are  arranged  so  that  the  units  of 
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the  elapsed  time  between  the  starting  of  the  shutter  and  the  pressing 
of  the  button.  That  is  to  say,  all  lost  time  in  the  action  of  the 
mechanism  is  taken  up  in  the  scale.  All  irregularities  of  the  instni- 
ment  would  also  appear  in  the  records.  The  vital  point  of  the  con- 
struction is,  therefore,  accurate  adjustment ;  this  has  been  bo  succeit- 
fully  attended  to  that  the  mean  variable  error  of  the  instrument  doei 
not  exceed  0.002*.  The  scale  is  marked  in  hundredths  and  hilf 
hundredths  ;  the  latter  space  is  readily  divided  by  the  eye  into  fifths, 
thus  giving  records  in  thousandths  of  a  second. 

For  reaction  to  light,  colored  cards  are  inserted  into  a  bolder  jatt 
behind  the  shutter,  or  a  reflecting  surface  at  this  point  receives  light 
coming  from  the  side  and  sends  it  through  colored  glass  or  gelatine. 
When  several  different  colors  are  to  be  used,  a  wheel  containing  them 
is  placed  just  behind  the  shutter.  This  wheel  was  left  off  the  chrono- 
scope  shown  in  the  figure,  but  considerable  experience  has  proved 
that  the  state  of  mind  of  the  person  experimented  upon  differs  greatlv 
according  as  he  supposes  the  order  of  presentation  of  colors  to  be 
left  to  chance  or  to  the  experimenter.  To  present  them  by  chance 
all  the  compartments  in  the  wheel  are  filled  with  two,  three,  or  more 
colors  as  desired  ;  the  wheel  is  given  a  twirl  and  is  stopped  without 
any  knowledge  of  what  particular  color  is  ready  for  exposure. 

The  reactions  to  light  are  not  disturbed  by  noises,  as  the  pendo- 
lum  makes  no  noise  either  at  release  or  during  its  swing  and  the 
shutter  makes  only  a  faint  sound. 

For  reactions  to  sound  without  further  apparatus  the  shutter  is 
arranged  to  strike  with  a  noise.  In  this  case  a  constant  quantity  is 
subtracted  from  the  shutter  as  read.  For  sound-reactions  it  is  gener- 
ally preferable  to  insert  a  telephone  either  with  or  without  a  batterv 
in  circuit  with  the  platinum  contact  about  to  be  described. 

The  shutter  rests  against  a  platinum  point  in  such  a  way  that  its 
movement  can  be  used  to  break  an  electric  circuit ;  this  can  be  used 
for  producing  lights,  sounds,  electric  shocks,  etc.  A  strong  electro- 
magnet is  placed  beneath  the  base  in  such  a  way  that  it  can  take  the 
place  of  the  button  ;  thus  the  pointer  can  be  caught  by  the  mov^ 
ment  of  a  key  in  the  hands  of  a  distant  person.  An  arrangement  is 
also  provided  whereby  the  pendulum  itself  is  released  electrically. 
Still  further  mechanisms  are  added  for  various  purposes. 

I  may  add  that  the  chronoscope  has  fulfilled  all  expectations ;  in  par- 
ticular, the  fact  of  its  constant  readiness  for  use  without  a  moment's 
delay  has  been  a  great  inducement  for  employing  it  in  research  and 
demonstration. 
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Standard  drum. 


For  records  where  great  constancy  of  revolution  ie  desired  we  use 
the  standard  drum,  fig.  16.  This  consists  of  a  very  heavy  wheel 
revolving  on  a  vertical  axis.  The  sliding  carriage  to  the  right  is 
arranged  to  carry  a  fork  or  a  marker.  On  the  top  of  the  dmm  there 
is  an  automatic  break.  A  rigid  arm  projects  from  the  axle ;  as  it 
paBses  a  certain  point,  it  trips  a  lever  and  hreaks  an  electric  circnit. 

In  using  the  automatic  break  the  dmm  is  turned  slowly  till  the 
arm  just  touches  the  lever.  The  marker  is  then  run  vertically  down- 
ward so  that  its  trace,  the  zero  line,  shows  the  true  position  of  its 
point  when  the  circuit  is  broken. 


Fig.  18. 

When  the  drum  is  used  for  reaction -times,  the  stimulus,  e.  g.  light, 
sonnd,  etc.,  is  produced  by  the  break  either  in  direct  circuit'or  shunt 
aa  the  case  may  require.  The  drum  is  run  at  any  desired  speed,  and 
the  marker  or  fork  draws  the  time  line.  The  distance  between  the 
Eero  line  and  the  reaction  spark  gives  the  elapsed  interval. 

The  automatic  break  has  a  special,  very  important  use  in  finding 
the  latent  times  of  markers,  spark-coils,  etc.  For  markers  this  must 
be  done  separately  for  make  and  break  on  every  occasion.  For 
spark  coils  used  in  the  way  described  it  is  necessary  to  do  this  only 
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onec.  One  reason  is  that  wbeu  thv  multiple  k«y'  is  used,  the  laUnl 
time  at  e&ch  end  of  the  record  will  utKiuestioaably  be  tbc  same, 
BO  disappeans,  Another  reason  appears  in  the  reBiilts  of  ibe  f 
ing  experimenta.  The  automatic  break  wan  iuserled  in  the  pi$ 
oircuit  of  tlie  spark  coil,  (1  inch  Ritchie  with  condenser  around 
break)  with  4  amperes  of  ourrent ;  the  secondary  circatt  w&e  mmagti 
to  make  a  spark  off  the  point  of  the  time  marker,  vibrating  100  tJm« 
per  second. 


'  latenl 

Ik 


Tbe  exact  position  of  the  anlonialic  break  was  markiil  •>[]  iht 
paper  ;  this  could  be  determined  within  an  error  of  less  than  0.1**' 
The  drnm  was  then  revolved  at  high  speed  and  a  record  wan  lakn 
with  a  spark  produced  by  the  break.  The  speed  of  the  drum  w«a 
so  great  that  an  internal  of  O.oi'  occupied  28""";  tlio  great  regnlarili 
of  the  drum  enabled  tts  to  treat  the  interval  as  constant  thronghoat. 
The  lag  of  the  spark  was  measured  in  tenths  of  a  millimeter.  Thr 
quotient  of  the  lag  divided  by  the  length  of  the  wave  gave  the  tiro 
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of  lag.  The  resalt  of  six  measurements  gave  :  mean  time  of  lag, 
0.00014* ;  mean  error  for  the  series,  0.000015* ;  mean  error  for  a  single 
experiment,  0.00009* ;  largest  error  occuring  in  oar  determination, 
0.00082*. 

The  mean  time  of  lag  is  so  small  that  it  is  quite  negligible  except 
where  accuracy  to  the  ten  thousandth  of  a  second  is  required,  e.  g. 
in  graduating  a  chronoscope.  The  mean  error  completely  disposes 
of  an  objection  seriously  urged  against  the  spark-method,  namely, 
that  the  spark  jumps  irregularly  through  the  paper  ;  with  the  paper 
used  in  this  laboratory  (glazed  paper  for  covering  pasteboard  boxes) 
the  extreme  error  was  only  one-third  of  a  thousandth  of  a  second. 

Electric  color  wheel  with  speed  indicator. 

A  small  series-wound  motor  is  mounted  on  a  very  heavy  iron  base. 
A  suitable  arbor  to  hold  the  color  discs  is  placed  on  the  front  of  the 
axle.  A  prolongation  of  the  axle  to  the  rear  carries  two  arms  like 
those  of  an  engine  governor,  which  diverge  from  the  axle  according 
to  the  speed  of  the  motor.  By  an  attachment  to  a  pointer  this  diver- 
gence can  be  read  off  on  a  scale.  By  an  electric  contact  in  combina- 
tion with  the  spark  method,  this  scale  is  graduated  in  revolutions 
per  second.  The  speed  of  the  motor  depends  on  the  amount  of  cur- 
rent sent  through  it  and  can  be  regulated  at  will.  The  apparatus  is 
shown  in  fig.  17. 

It  also  affords  the  means  for  investigating  the  flickering-point 
under  various  conditions.* 

Color  eight  tester. 

The  usual  tests  for  color-blindness  fail  to  detect  those  who  are 
color-weak,  although  these  persons  are  really  color-blind  for  objects 
at  a  distance.  For  examinations  of  railroad  employes  and  sailors  I 
have  invented  a  convenient  instrument  which  not  only  detects  the 
color-blind  with  rapidity  and  accuracy  but  also  detects  the  color- 
weak. 

The  use  of  different  intensities  of  light  for  the  purpose  of  a  quan- 
titative determination  of  color-blindness  was,  I  believe,  first  made 
by  DoNDEBS.  In  the  form  of  a  very  cumbersome  lantern  by  Eld- 
BiDOE  Gbben  it  is  now,  I  understand,  ofiicially  adopted  by  the  English 
Board  of  Trade. 


^  Marbb,  Zur  Lehre  von  den  Gesichtsempfindungen,  welche  aui  succesaivm  R$iKen  reiul- 
Urea,  Phil.  Stud.,  1893  IX  384. 
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In  genoral  appearauce  the  color  sight  tesier  resembleK  ui  od 
raosoope.  Ou  the  side  toward  tlie  penon  tested,  tig.  18,  tb^ 
three  oirclen  of  glass  one-quarter  inch  in  diameter,  ntimbeivd  I 
3  respectively.  The  opposite  side  of  ibe  tester,  Sg. 
movable  disk  carrying  twelve  glasses  of  different  colors, 
disk  is  turned  by  the  finger  of  the  operator  the  vitriouK  colon  d 
behind  the  three  windows.     At  each  movement  of  the  disk  the  fl 


Fig.  18. 
calls  off  the  colors  ^een  at  the  windows.     The  n 

however,  fitted  with  gray  glasses.  No.  1  carries  a  very  dark  mnokri 
glass  ;  all  colors  seen  through  it  will  be  dark.  No.  -2  carries  s  piece  of 
ground  glass,  i>howing  all  colors  in  full  brightness.  Xo.  3  carriMi 
light  smoked  glass.  There  are  thus  thirty-six  possible  combiiatioiK 
of  the  uolors.  The  twelve  glasses  are,  however,  mAtnty  r^ds,  g 
and  grays. 
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A  suitable  arrangement  of  the  colors  gives  direct  simultaneous 
comparisons  of  reds,  greens,  and  grays  of  different  shades.  The 
well-known  confusion  by  color-blind  persons  of  dark  greens  with 
reds,  greens  with  gray,  etc.,  are  exactly  imitated,  and  the  instrument 
^yes  a  decisive  test  for  color-blindness.  Its  peculiar  advantage, 
however,  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  presents  reds,  greens,  and  grays 
simultaneously  in  a  large  number  of  different  shades  of  intensity. 
The  light  of  a  green  lantern,  as  it  appears  to  a  color-weak  person  at 
different  distances,  is  simulated  by  the  red  behind  the  different  grays ; 
at  the  same  time  a  white  light  is  also  changed.  The  color-weak  per- 
son to  whom  weak  green  is  the  same  as  gray  (white  at  a  distance)  is 
utterly  confused  and  thinks  that  the  weakened  green  is  gray  (white) 
and  the  dark  gray  is  green. 

The  actual  test  is  performed  in  the  following  manner  :  The  tester 
is  held  toward  a  window,  but  not  in  the  bright  sunlight,  at  about  2^ 
feet  from  the  person  tested.  The  operator  begins  with  any  chance 
position  of  the  glasses,  and  asks  the  person  tested  to  tell  the  colors 
seen  through  the  three  glasses,  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3.  He  answers,  for 
example,  **  No.  1  is  dark  red  ;  No.  2  is  gray  ;  No.  3  is  green."  The 
operator  records  from  the  back  of  the  tester  the  letters  indicating 
what  glasses  were  actually  used.  Suppose  he  finds  that  A,  D,  and  G 
were  opposite  the  glasses  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3  he  records  :  A  1,  dark  red  ; 
D  2,  gray ;  O  3,  green.  The  disk  is  then  turned  to  some  other  posi- 
tion, the  colors  are  again  named,  and  the  operator  records  the  names 
used.  For  example,  the  result  might  be  :  "  No.  1  is  dark  green  ;  No. 
2  is  white  ;  No.  3  is  red."  and  the  record  would  read:  G  1,  dark 
green  ;  J  2,  white  ;  A  3,  red.  Still  another  record  might  give  ;  J  1, 
dark  gray  ;  A  2,  red ;  D  3,  medium  gray.  Similar  records  are  made 
for  all  combinations.  Of  course,  the  person  tested  knows  nothing 
concerning  the  records  made.  The  blank  thus  filled  out  is  forwarded 
to  the  chief  inspector  for  railway  or  marine  service.  A  comparison 
with  a  table  containing  the  true  colors  for  each  position  determines 
whether  the  test  has  been  passed  or  not. 

The  records  can  be  taken  by  any  one,  and,  on  the  supposition  that 
the  record  has  been  honestly  obtained  and  that  the  instrument  has 
not  been  tampered  with  after  leaving  the  central  oflice,  the  compari- 
son is  likewise  mechanical.  There  is  none  of  the  skillful  manipula- 
tion required  in  the  wool  test  and  none  of  the  uncertainty  attaching 
to  its  results.  The  only  instruction  given  to  the  subject  is,  ''Name 
the  colors";  the  results  render  the  decision  with  mechanical  cer- 
tainty. 
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The  three  records  just  cited  were  all  obtained  from  the  red  glui 
A,  the  gray  glass  D,  the  green  glass  G,  and  the  white  glass  J,  in 
combination  with  the  dark  gray  No.  1,  the  dear  No.  2,  and  the 
medium  gray  No.  3.  Those  familiar  with  color  blindoess  will  notice 
that  these  combinations  place  side  by  side  the  colors  most  confused. 
More  important  still  is  the  fact  that  red,  green,  and  white  are  made 
to  undergo  changes  that  detect  the  color-weak.  Another  set  of 
colors  includes  red,  white,  green,  and  blue-green,  subject  to  all  the 
combinations.  For  green  I  use  the  ordinary  green  g^laas  common  on 
most  railways  ;  the  blue-green  is  known  to  dealers  as  **  signal  grew/' 
and  is  frequent  on  the  water.  The  third  set  of  colors  is  an  additioDsI 
test.  It  includes  orange-brown,  green,  blue,  and  violet.  These 
colors  are  confused  in  many  cases  of  color-weakness  and  color-blind- 
ness. 

Thought  and  action  apparatus. 

On  a  horizontal  rod  1  meter  long,  fig.  20^  there  are  placed  three 
metal  blocks,  A,  B,  C,  adjustable  at  any  distance  apart.  The  block 
A  carries  a  signal  and  is  arranged  so  that  a  movement  of  the  signil 


Fig.  20. 

breaks  an  electric  circuit  at  a.  The  blocks  B  and  C  carry  light 
bamboo  rods  held  in  small  revolving  clamps.  On  touching  one  of 
these  rods  it  falls  and  in  doing  so  it  makes  electric  contact  for  u 
instant  at  e  or  i.  By  connection  with  the  spark  coil  records  are 
obtained  on  the  drum  for  each  of  the  three  movements. 

Let  it  be  required  to  determine  the  length  of  reaction-time  in  reb- 
tion  to  the  intended  extent  and  velocity  of  movement.  The  linger 
is  placed  lightly  against  C  and  upon  a  signal  from  A  it  is  to  be 
moved  past  B.  The  time  between  the  sparks  from  A  and  C  is  the 
reaction-time  ;  the  time  between  those  for  C  and  B  is  the  time  of 
movement.  By  varying  the  distance  between  B  and  C  and  the  time 
of  movement  the  problem  can  be  answered  in  all  its  forms. 

By  omitting  B  the  instrument  serves  as  signal  and  reaction-ker. 
By  reacting  to  a  movement  of  A  in  one  direction  and  not  in  the 
other  it  is  used  for  discrimination  and  choice.  By  using  B  and  C 
alone  it  is  an  apparatus  for  repeating  and  extending  the  investigt- 
tions*  on  the  time  and  extent  of  movement. 


'  FuLLERTON  AND  Cattell,  On  the  perception  of  small  differences,  103,  Hiilide^ 
1892. 
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Pittolkey. 


Thie  serves  for  inveBtigating  the  reaction -time  in  starting  to  ran. 
The  blast  from  the  pistol  barrel  a,  fig.  21,  moves  the  fauyso  that 
contact  is  broken  at  d  for  an  in- 
stant, the  lever  beingdrawn  back 
by  a  spring.  Only  a  few  experi- 
ments have  been  made  with  the 
apparatus.  These,  however,  have 
brought  to  notice  the  following 
facts  :  1.  the  reaction-time  is 
about  one-third  shorter  for  short- 
distance  runners,  who  are  trained  ^^-  ^^■ 
to  start  quickly,  than  for  long-distance  ranners  ;  2.  the  reaction- 
time  for  movements  of  the  whole  body  is  longer  than  for  move- 
ments  of  a  single  member. 

Voice  key. 

The  voice  key,  fig.  22,  is  in- 
tended for  experiments  on  the 
time  of  associating  ideas  It 
oompriees  a  cylinder  of  hard 
robber  holding  a  metal  plate  at 
the  end  furthest  from  the  mouth 
A  fine  screw  rests  lightly  against 
this  plate.  The  current  is  sent 
through  the  point  of  contact 
between  screw  and  plate  ,  it  is 
interrupted  by  the  vibration  of 
the  plate  in  response  to  the  voice 
With  the  spark  method  this  pro- 
doces  a  chain  of  dotson  the  drum 
while  the  word  is  being  spoken. 

With  two  voice-keys  and  a  telephone  connection  the  person 
experimented  upon  can  be  in  a  distant  room,  a  key  being  placed  over 
the  opening  in  each  transmitter. 

Touch  key. 

A  long  flexible  spring,  fig.  23,  is  mounted  in  a  wooden  handle  and 

bears  gainst  a  short  rigid  arm,  also  attached  to  the  handle,  so  a«  to 

keep  closed  an  electrical  circuit.     The  circuit  is  led  into  the  handle 


Fig.  32. 
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b;  a  pair  of  twioed  flexible  cords.     When  the  end  of  the  Bpriog 
toachee  the  subject,  it  is  pressed  awajr  from  the  short  arm  and  bretks 


Fig.  38. 
the  coDtact.  Striking  against  a  piece  of  metal  above,  it  makes  con- 
tact again  immediately.  In  tbis  way  a  spark  is  made  and  tlw 
circuit  ia  closed  ready  for  the  reaction.  For  tonoh  alone  the  spring 
carries  a  small  rubber  knob  at  its  end ;  for  temperature  this  ii 
replaced  by  a  heated  or  cooled  metal  ball. 


Jilectric  baton. 


Fig,  25. 
'  Figures  22,  34  and  25  i 


This  is  designed  for  the  stndy  of  the  senM 
of  musical  rhythm.  A  rod,  fig.  24,  simitar 
to  an  orchestra  leader's  baton,  is  provided 
with  a  spherical  ball  of  metal  monnted  upon 
a  flexible  wire.  Closely  sarrounding  bat  Dot 
touching  this  wire  is  a  metallic  ring.  The 
tip  and  ling  are  respectively  joined  to  tbe 
ends  of  a  pair  of  flexible  conductors,  leadii^ 
off  to  a  recording  circuit.  Every  change  d 
direction  of  the  baton  makes  contact  forii 
instant  and  thus  a  spark  record  is  m&de  upon 
the  drum. 

Foot  key. 

The  fool-key,  fig.  25,'  is  designed  f<'f 
the  study  of  the  sense  of  rhythm  as  in- 
volved in  walking.  A  yoke  piece  » 
arranged  to  clamp  to  the  beel,  proviaion 
being  made  for  heels  of  varying  widlb- 
Upon  this  yoke  is  mounted  a  small  con- 
tact key,  BO  that  the  circuit  is  broken 
whenever  the  foot  strikes  the  ground  mJ 
made  again  as  tbe  foot  is  raised.  FIfi- 
ibic  conductors  place  tbe  shoe  in  i^ 
recording  circuit. 

i  froDi  SCBiPTDRB,  Thinhing,  PeeliDg,  Doing;  )(«>ilrT"c. 


CORRECTIONS. 

On  page  23  of  Vol.  II  the  expression  p.  ?  should  be  changed  to 
p.  14. 

On  page  29  the  second  and  third  sentences  should  read  :  In  the 

use  of  the  average,  each  individual  quantity  influences  the  result  in 

direct  proportion  to  its  numerical  deviation  from  the  average.    The 

a — A. 
value  Xi=i  a  has  upon  the  average  A  an  influence  ^       ^  times  as 

much  as  the  value  x^  =  b. 

In  Gilbbbt's  article  in  Vol.  11.  it  will  be  noticed  that  in  some 
cases  the  curve  giving  the  median  for  boys  and  girls  together  doei 
not  lie  between  the  curve  for  boys  and  the  curve  for  girls,  but  does 
lie  slightly  outside.  This  is  theoretically  impossible.  The  error 
arose  in  the  following  way.  The  results  were  given,  as  usual,  in 
tenths  of  the  unit  employed  in  measuring.  According  to  the 
formula,  p.  21  of  Vol.  II,  the  tenths  obtained  from  a  set  of  measure- 
ments are  to  be  added  algebraically  to  the  whole  number  given  as 
the  median.  In  some  cases  the  result  for  tenths  was  negative  and, 
as  Dr.  Gilbert  wishes  it  stated,  these  negative  tenths  were  some- 
times added  instead  of  subtracted.  The  error  does  not  affect  the 
whole  units  in  which  the  measurements  were  made,  but  it  does  affect 
the  tenths  which  were  obtained  in  the  calculation.  Therefore 
whenever  the  curve  for  boys  and  girls  together  does  not  lie 
between  the  separate  curves,  it  should  be  made  to  do  so. 
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REACTION-TIME   IN  ABNORMAL   CONDITIONS   OF  THE 

NERVOUS   SYSTEM. 

BY 

Alfred  G.  Nadler,  M.D. 

The  object  of  the  present  research  was  to  investigate  the  possible  alter- 
ations in  reaction -time  and  thought-time  in  diseased  conditions  of  the 
nervous  system.  The  experiments  were  performed  upon  individuals  ex- 
hibiting symptoms  diagnostic  of  one  of  four  types  of  diseases.  The  sub- 
jects were  patients  applying  at  the  University  Clinic.  The  four  types 
selected  were  neuritis,  hysteria,  locomotor  ataxia  and  allied  conditions, 
and  alcoholism. 

The  experiments  were  performed  on  a  Scripture  pendulum -chrono- 
scope,  which  consists  of  a  pendulum,  a  pointer,  a  scale,  a  signal  and  a 
react  ion -apparatus.^  The  pendulum  is  held  at  one  side  by  a  catch ;  when 
set  free,  it  travels  across  the  scale.  As  it  passes  the  zero  point  it  sets  in 
motion  and  carries  with  it  the  pointer ;  the  scale  is  divided  into  thous- 
andths of  a  second,  the  pendulum  and  pointer  being  so  arranged  that  one 
second  elapses  while  the  pointer  travels  from  o  to  looo.  As  it  passes  the 
zero  point  the  pendulum  springs  a  catch  which  gives  the  signal  to  the 
subject.  This  individual,  all  prepared,  with  a  finger  on  the  reaction  but- 
ton, presses  the  button  in  response  to  the  signal.  This  locks  the  pointer 
against  the  scale  at  whatsoever  point  it  happens  to  be.  The  experimenter 
has  then  only  to  read  off  the  mark  on  the  scale  at  which  the  pointer  is  set. 
For  simple  reaction -time,  the  opening  of  a  shutter  on  the  signal  board 
was  the  signal ;  for  complex  reaction -time  red  or  white  cards  were  indis- 
criminately inserted  behind  the  shutter  and  the  subject  reacted  only  when 
the  red  card  was  seen. 

The  simple  reaction  consisted  in  this  case  psychologically  of  percep- 
tion and  volition,  physiologically  of  the  passage  of  a  nervous  impulse 
from  the  eye  to  the  visual  center  in  the  brajn,  then  to  the  arm  center  and 
downward  to  the  muscles  of  the  arm  and  hand.  The  complex  reactioo- 
time  adds  to  this  the  two  mental  processes :  discrimination  between  tiie 

1  .Scripture,  Some  new  apparatusy  Stud.  Yale  Psych.  Lab.,  1895  III  98.  Ti#e 
mean  error  of  this  instrument  is  two  thousandths  of  a  second  ;  the  mean  Tiriatioas  of  t^. 
records  are  therefore  psychological  quantities ;  see  Scripture,  New  rijrhnhnQ. 
London,  1897. 
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colors  and  choice  between  movement  and  rest ;  the  physiological  side  (rf 
these  processes  is  unknown. 

In  classifying  and  arranging  the  results,  the  "median"  ^tis  used* 
instead  of  the  average  as  a  basis  of  comparison  or  discussion.  The 
median  is  the  middle  value  in  a  set  of  numbers ;  for  example,  if  there 
are  lo  or  20  members,  it  is  the  average  of  the  fifth  and  sixth,  or  the 
tenth  and  eleventh;  if  there  are  11  or  15  numbers,  it  is  the  sixth  or 
the  eighth  one. 

Local  neuritis. 

In  this  group  are  classed  all  those  cases  in  which  the  nerves  suppl)*ing 
the  muscles  of  the  forearm  or  hand  were  affected,  causing  a  partial  par- 
alysis of  either  hand.     It  comprises  neuroses  of  a  local  nature  due  either 
to  trauma  or  toxines.     In  all  cases,  one  or  more  branches  of  the  brachial 
plexus  or  nerves  were  affected.     At  the  seat  of  a  local  lesion  of  a  periph- 
eral nerve  or  a  nerve  whose  branches  supply  the  periphery,  the  nerve 
is  usually  inflamed,  that  is,   swollen,   infiltrated  and  reddened.      The 
sheath  alone  may  be  diseased  or  the  inflammation  may  affect  also  the  in- 
ternal portion,  under  which  circumstances  the  infiltration  is  more  exten- 
sive and  surrounds  the  nerve  bundles.     The  nerve  fibres  themselves  may 
not  be  involved,  but  there  is  an  increase  of  the  nuclei  in   the  sheath  of 
Schwann.     The  myelin  is  fragmented,  the  nuclei  of  the  intemodal  celk 
are  swollen,  and  the  axis  cylinders  present  varicosities  or  undergo  granu- 
lar degeneration.     The  nerve  fibres  may  be  entirely  destroyed  and  re- 
placed by  a  fibrous  connective  tissue  in  which  fat  is  deposited.     In  neu- 
ritis due  to  lead  poisoning  and  in  the  more  serious  cases  due  to  trauma. 
the  changes  met  with  in  the  nerves  are  somewhat  different.     This  is 
termed  parenchymatous  neuritis  and  the  changes  resemble  closely  that 
described  as  secondary  or  Wallerian  degeneration,  which  follows  whea 
a  nerve  is  cut  off  from  its  center.     There  is  segmentation  in  the  myelin 
and  breaking  up  of  the  axis  cylinder,  with  proliferation  of  the  nuclei  of 
the  sheath  of  Schwann  and  neurilemma.     The  changes  may  be  limited  to 
the  medullary  sheath,  constituting  what  Gombault  has  termed  peri-axial 
neuritis.     These  neuritic  changes  are  found  in  segments,  the  affected 
portions  being  separated  by  healthy  parts;  this  is  the  so-called  ** seg- 
mental   neuritis."      In    the  musculo-spiral    nerve,    which   is  especially 
affected  in  lead  poisoning,  the  parenchymatous  and  peri-axial  neuritis  are 
found  together,  the  former  generally  being  in  the  small  branches  going  to 
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the  muscles,  the  latter  in  the  main  nerve  trunk  and  larger  braii'jiit^  Ti»t 
symptoms  in  the  following  cases  were  pain  along  the  arm  and  itaiic  v^t^ 
the  course  of  the  nerve  affected,  several  points  of  tenderxMCM  «.  ti*»: 
periphery,  an  inability  to  freely  move  the  arm  or  forearm  or  haijd  or  ^/zj^^ 
or  more  fingers.  Sometimes  the  flexor  muscles  were  aflcr,titd,  vy^^ 
often  the  extensor.     Some  tactile  sensation  also  was  lost. 

Tablk  I. 

Subject.  Disease.  S  dg 

\V.  15,         Neuritis  due  to  injury 215  78 

M.  Y.         Neuritis 390  36 

J.  M.               **          379  16 

J.  ^V.               -          379  53 

H.  G.             **          314  91 

L.  M.          Neuritis,  alcoholic 192  39 

M.  M.         Neuritis 407  35 

J.  W.          Neuritis,  wrist  drop .166  22 

J.  W.          After  treatment 143  24 

A.  L.          Neuritis 294  61 

A.  L.          After  partial  treatment 185  14 

J.  S.           Neuritis,  diseased  arm 403  12 

J.  S.           Sound  arm 256  20 

C.  W.         Neuritis,  diseased  arm 393  17 

C  W.         Sound  arm 243  14 

Unit,  thousandth  of  a  second.  '       C,  complex  reactioiHiae- 

Number  of  records  on  each  subject,  40.    .       i/s.  dc,  meanvi 
Sf  simple  reaction-time.  I   subjects. 


c 

d,' 

353 

14< 

504 

6( 

557 

'^ 

498 

4 

442 

%kf 

4^ 

A 

5^ 

> 

«» 

J 

^77 

^ 
* 

47t 

4 

As  would  naturally  be  expected  from  such  disea.sed 
action -time  is  materially  lengthened.      The  increase  is 
to  the  local  lesion  of  the  ner\'e.     This  is  proven  by  the 
over  the  normal  in  the  different  subjects  according  to 
of  the  injury  or  the  severity  of  the  symptoms.      It  ii 
fact  that  the  complex  time  is  only  so  much  longer 
tion-time  as  exists  ordinarily  in  normal  conditions. 

The  mean  variation,  which  is  the  index  of  rej 
the  patient's  mind,  is  not  greater  than  that  found  in  kfltflki^MIIH^  ^y^ 
the  same  conditions. 

It  was  found  that  in  patients  with  but  one  arm 
time  was  longer  in  the  diseased  arm  than  in  the 
tients  experimented  upon  during  or  after  treati 
with  improved  conditions. 
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Locomotor  ataxia  and  multiple  neuritis. 

The  diseases  of  this  group  are  affections  of  the  spinal  cord  due  to  de- 
generation or  sclerosis  of  one  or  another  tract  or  column. 

Although  the  results  are  alike  in  many  respects,  there  are  sufficient  dif- 
ferences to  bring  out  the  distinction  between  the  two  diseases. 

Locomotor  ataxia  is  an  affection  of  the  nervous  system  characterized 
clinically  by  incoordination  with  sensory  and  trophic  disturbances  and 
involvement  of  the  special  senses,  particularly  the  eyes.  Pathologically 
there  is  sclerosis  of  the  posterior  columns  of  the  cord,  foci  of  degenera- 
tion in  the  basal  ganglia,  and  sometimes  chronic  degenerative  changes  in 
the  cortex  cerebri.     The  peripheral  nerves  also  undergo  degeneratioD. 

Marie  asserts  that  the  primary  change  is  a  nutritional  defect  of  the 
ganglion  cells  of  the  posterior  root.  In  this  disease,  there  is  not  loss  of 
motor  power,  but  incoordination.  The  motor,  efferent  fibres  of  the 
peripheral  nerves  are  intact.  In  ordinary  peripheral  neuritis,  both  motor 
and  sensory  fibres  are  diseased.  The  ganglion  cells  of  the  posterior  spinal 
ganglia  are  destroyed  in  tabes,  but  their  axis  cylinder  prolongations  in 
the  cord  undergo  degeneration  and  atrophy;  consequently  a  sclerosis 
occurs  in  the  three  ascending  tracts,  namely,  Lissauer's  tract,  the  pos- 
tero-external  column  and  Goll's  column. 

In  multiple  neuritis  the  lesions  and  pathological  conditions  are  prac- 
tically the  same  as  in  localized  neuritis,  with,  of  course,  extension  to 
larger  areas  and  the  involvement  of  more  nerves  and  pK>rtions  of  the  cere- 
bral and  spinal  ganglia. 

The  symptoms  of  locomotor  ataxia  are  manifested  mainly  by  a  lack  of 
coordination.  The  lower  extremities  are  principally  affected,  causing 
the  characteristic  ataxic  gait.  In  advanced  cases  the  arms  and  hands  are 
involved,  producing  numbness  or  tingling  in  the  fingers. 


Subject. 

C.  M. 
F.  H. 

F.  N. 

G.  R. 
J.  K. 
G.  B. 
S.  P. 


Table  II. 

Disease.  S 

locomotor  ataxia 393 

374 

392 

385 

Multiple  neuritis 421 

412 

414 


it 


i< 


ti 


<  ( 


t  ( 


4( 


t  ( 


t  ( 


(( 


9 

9 
6 

6 
14 
19 
72 


C 

869 
728 

793 
767 
864 

794 
756 


Unit,  thousandth  of  a  second. 

Number  of  records  on  each  subject,  40. 

S,  simple  reaction-time. 


24 

15 
12 

16 
152 


C,  complex  reaction-time. 
lis,  dc,  mean  variations  for  the  individtal 
subjects. 
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In  multiple  neuritis,  since  the  motor  nerves  are  peculiarly  affected,  the 
symptoms  are  mainly  those  of  paraplegia.  The  extensor  muscles  are 
affected  more  than  the  flexors,  causing  thereby  wrist-drop  and  foot -drop 
and  the  peculiar  steppage  gait. 

The  simple  reaction-times  in  these  cases  were  markedly  long,  longer 
in  those  affected  with  multiple  neuritis  than  in  the  tabetic  patients.  The 
thought-times  were  distinctively  long  also,  but  more  so  in  the  group  of 
locomotor  ataxia  patients.  The  mean  variations  were  comparatively 
small  in  all  the  series  except  in  one  subject. 

Do  these  results  agree  with  the  symptoms  and  pathological  conditions  ? 
And  are  they  such  as  one  might  reasonably  expect  ?  I  think  we  can 
answer  in  the  affirmative. 

In  the  first  place  let  us  compare  the  simple  reaction-times.  The  re- 
sults are  longer  in  the  multiple  neuritis  cases  in  this  set  of  experiments, 
This  is  surely  in  accordance  with  expectation.  The  observer  has 
simply  to  react  and,  the  motor  nerves  being  affected,  the  outward  current 
travels  more  slowly ;  the  result  is  a  longer  reaction -time.  For  tabetic 
patients  the  disturbance  in  coordination  would  also  cause  some  lengthen- 
ing beyond  the  normal  time. 

In  regard  to  the  complex  reaction-time  this  difference  between  the  two 
classes  would  appear  scarcely  sufficient  to  affect  the  complicated  process. 

The  astonishing  regularity  of  the  simple  reactions  in  locomotor  ataxia, 
as  shown  by  the  smallness  of  the  mean  variations,  remains  an  inexplicable 
fact. 

• 

Alcoholism. 

The  patients  which  I  have  classified  under  the  title  alcoholism,  for 
want  of  a  t>^tter  name,  were  men  on  the  verge  of  delirium  tremens. 

They  were  men  who  had  been  on  a  **  bout"  for  a  varying  number  of 
days  and  appeared  for  treatment  when  on  the  border  lines  of  conscious- 
ness. The  condition  is  such  as  is  seen  by  every  one  almost  any  day  on 
the  streets  of  a  large  city.     It  is  a  stage  beyond  drunkenness. 

The  patients  are  men  who  are  immuned  to  alcohol  and  have  drunk 
enormous  quantities  during  their  lives.  They  no  longer  become  intoxi- 
cated according  to  the  popular  idea  of  that  term.  Their  tissues  and 
organs  are  probably  saturated  with  the  toxine.  They  are  accustomed  to 
drink  gin  and  whiskey.  Their  condition  would  be,  perhaps,  best  de- 
scribed as  that  due  to  systematic  intoxication. 

When  they  come  for  treatment  their  minds  are  clear  and  active  ;  they 
are  acutely  anxious.  Being  aware  of  the  condition  in  which  they  are, 
they  are  fearful  lest  it  become  worse.     They  cannot  sleep  and  are  ut- 
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terly  worn  out ;  tremors  shake  their  frames.  The  walk  is  shaky  and 
weak,  but  not  staggering.  Sleep  is  their  necessity  and  without  medical 
interference  sleep  will  not  come.  Unless  their  need  is  fulfilled  the  con- 
dition becomes  rapidly  worse  and  the  patient  is  soon  in  the  throes  of  de- 
lirium tremens. 

The  pathological  condition  in  this  affection  is  not  accurately  known, 
but,  reasoning  by  analogy,  one  cannot  be  far  wrong  in  the  following 
description  :  There  is  in  the  brain  a  shrinking  of  the  substance  with 
narrow,  flattened  and  shrunken  convolutions,  and  serous  effusion  in  the 
ventricles  and  subarachnoid  space.  Some  of  the  vessels  have  degene- 
rated and  blood  has  oozed  into  the  brain  substance.  The  ner\e  cells 
and  fibres  are  wasted  throughout  their  course.  In  the  cord  there  is  in- 
creased vascularity,  especially  in  the  posterior  columns.  The  changes  in 
the  nerve  fibres  are  those  of  sclerosis  or  fatty  degeneration. 

Table  I  IT. 

Subject.  Disease.  .S" 

J.  M.         Alcoholism 156 

P.  M.                 '«           174 

J.  L.                  **           164 

F.  W.                "           161 

I.  M.                 "           163 

J.  B.  "  .161 

A.  P.                 '*           168 

P.  M.                 '*           155 

P.  M.                "           169 

F.  S.                 "           160 

G.  W.                -           195 

J.  W.                 *'           184 

T.  L.                 "           173 

L.  M                 •*           178 

T.  H.                -           163 

T.  \\.         After  treatment    "    * 131 

J.  H.          Alcoholism 157 

J.  II.          Partially  cured 156 

M.  M.        Alcoholism 164 

M.  M.         Cured  of  attack 160 

L'nit,  thousandth  of  a  second.  (7,  complex  reaction-time. 

Number  of  records  on  each  subject,  40.  ds,  dc,  mean  variations  for  the  individnal 

.S",  simj)le  reaction-time.  ,  subjects. 

In  this  group,  strange  to  relate,  the  simple  reaction -times  are  consider- 
ably shorter  than  in  any  series  of  experiments  performed  on  healthy  per- 
sons at  the  Yale  laboratory.    The  complex  times,  however,  are  longer,  that 
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is  to  say,  the  differences  between  the  simple  reaction-times  and  the 
complex  times  are  larger  than  for  the  normal  person.  The  mean  varia- 
tions are  comparatively  small  in  the  first  series,  and  in  the  latter  they  ap- 
pear to  depend  upon  the  personal  attributes  of  the  observer. 

In  the  experiments  made  upon  the  same  individuals  after  treatment, 
the  results  showed  a  decrease  in  the  reaction -times  throughout,  making  the 
simple  reaction-time  less  than  in  the  normal  and  the  complex  time  about 
normal.  These  results  appear  to  show  that  the  effect  of  the  alcoholic 
toxine  upon  the  individual  is  to  heighten  the  power  to  perform  simple 
regular  movements,  but  that  where  a  judgment  is  needed,  the  individual 
is  at  a  disadvantage. 

Hysteria. 

To  better  understand  the  peculiar  results  of  the  experiments  on  hys- 
terical subjects  it  may  be  well  to  begin  with  a  brief  characterization  of 
the  disease. 

* '  Hysteria  is  a  functional  disorder  of  the  nervous  system,  associated 
with  excitability  and  a  want  of  will  power.  It  is  manifested  by  uncon- 
trollable nervous  paroxysm  or  crises,  and  intermediate  states  of  perverted 
nerve  function.  *  *  *  The  symptoms  vary  from  mere  exhibitions  of 
excitability  provoked  by  slight  causes  to  prolonged  and  frequent  convul- 
sive attacks.  Paroxysms  of  uncontrollable  laughter  or  crying,  without 
apparent  reason,  explosions  of  anger  or  terror  upon  the  slightest  provo- 
cation, headache,  sleeplessness,  attacks  of  trembling,  flushing,  chilli- 
ness, choking  sensations,  and,  above  all,  unreasonable  actions  or  com- 
plaints designed  to  impress  the  spectator  with  the  importance  or  wonderful 
character  of  the  ailments.  All  sorts  of  vagaries  resulting  from  a  perverted 
imagination  assist  in  making  up  a  truly  kaleidoscopic  clinical  exhibition.^ 
The  symptoms  vary  from  day  to  day.  Upon  being  questioned  regarding 
their  trouble,  the  patients  reply  that  **  they  are  so  very  nervous."  That 
statement  covers  the  ground.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  the  patient  has  ex- 
aggerated a  slight  trouble  until  it  has  assumed  tremendous  proportions  in 
her  eyes,  and  once  having  fallen  into  the  habit  she  is  with  difficulty  taught 
its  error. 

In  this  group,  the  reaction-times  were  ver}'  erratic,  that  being  the  most 
noticeable  feature.     The  median  for  the  simple  reaction -time  is  almost 
normal,  but  the  mean  variation  is  extremely  large.     The  complex  time  is 
increased  greatly  above  the  normal  and  here  again  the  mean  variation  is 
greatly  enlarged.     The  cause  lies  probably  in  the  difficulty  with  which 
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the  observers  concentrated  their  attention.  In  some  cases  it  appeared  as 
if  the  patients  had  forgotten  what  they  were  attempting  to  do.  Suddenly 
they  would  recollect  and  react,  the  time,  of  course,  being  greatly  pro- 
longed. This  was  especially  true  of  the  complex  time.  Or  perhaps  the 
patient  would  not  be  positive  at  first  and  would  require  a  second  thought 
to  assure  herself  that  the  signal  was  read  correctly. 

The  experimental  results  are  given  in  the  following  table  : 


Subject. 

H.  G. 

E.  S. 

F.  F. 
H.  A. 
W.  F. 
J.  W. 
P.  A. 
C  A. 
M.  M. 
P.  H. 
M.  S. 
D.  A. 


Table  IV. 

Disease. 
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Unity  thousandth  of  a  second. 
Number  of  records  on  each  subject,  40. 
^', 'simple  reaction-time. 


Cy  complex  reaction -time. 
ds,  dc,  mean  variations  for  the  individual 
subjects. 


It'was  found  impossible  to  secure  any  records  of  complex  time  for  D.  A., 
as  she  could  not  refrain  from  reacting  to  every  fall  of  the  shutter,  regard- 
less of  the  color  it  showed. 


Summary.  ^ 

In  order  to  compare  the  results  for  the  different  diseases  the  general 
average  must  be  computed  for  each  disease.  The  mean  variation  for 
each  observer  serves  for  this  purpose  the  same  function  as  the  mean  error 
of  a  set  of  physical  measurements.  Let  //,,  d^,  ••• ,  dj^  be  the  mean  varia- 
tions for  the  various  individuals  whose  averages  are  respectively  a^,  cr^,'\  *Jf 
Since  each  average  was  obtained  frgm  n  experiments,  the  mean  variations 
for  each  of  the  averages  will  be 
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In  order  to  have  a  comparison  with  normal  individuals  I  have  added 
computations  from  the  records  made  on  1 9  college  students,  each  record 
consisting  of  ten  experiments. 
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96 
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31 
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58 

58 
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19 

5,  simple  reaction-time.  '        F,  V^  average  departures  of  the  indi- 

C,  complex  reaction- time.  ,   viduals  from  the  typical  averages  5  and  C 

Uy  W,  averages  of  the  individual  mean  B^  difference  between  C  and  S. 


variations. 


kf  number  of  individuals. 


The  following  conclusions  seem  to  be  justified  by  the  table  : 

1.  Alcoholism  shortens  the  simple  reaction-time,  hysteria  leaves  it  un- 
changed and  local  neuritis,  multiple  neuritis  and  locomotor  ata-\ia 
lengthen  it.     (Column  S,) 

2.  Local  neuritis  slightly  lengthens  the  additional  mental  processes  in- 
volved in  complex  reaction-time,  alcoholism  lengthens  them  consider- 
ably, while  locomotor  ataxia,  multiple  neuritis,  and  hysteria  double  and 
triple  the  normal  time.     (Column  B.) 

3.  The  individual's  regularity  is  much  greater  than  the  normal  in  loco- 
motor ataxia  and  alcoholism,  and  much  less  than  normal  in  the  other 
diseases.  The  irregularity  is  specially  marked  in  hysteria  for  the  higher 
mental  processes.      (Columns  U,  LP.) 

4.  Subjects  with  multiple  neuritis,  locomotor  ataxia  and  alcoholism 
are  much  more  distinctly  marked  off  in  respect  to  these  tests  than  nor- 
mal individuals.  The  close  agreement  of  the  seventeen  alcoholic  patients 
in  regard  to  simple  reaction- time  is  very  remarkable.      (Columns  /',  T.  1 

Summing  up  by  diseases,  I  believe  it  justifiable  to  say  that  in  the  t^o 
respects  of  simple  and  complex  reaction -time  they  are  characterized  as 
follows  : 

1.  Local  neuritis:  a  poorly  defined  group  with  long  simple  reaction- 
time  and  great  irregularity. 

2.  Multiple  neuritis:  a  very  closely  defined  group  with  very  long 
time  for  both  simple  reactions  and  more  complicated  mental  processes ; 
also  considerable  irregularity  in  the  individual. 

3.  Locomotor  ataxia  :    a  very  closely  defined  group,  slow  in  reaction 
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and  in  the  higher  processes,  but  astdtiishingly  free  from  individual  irregu- 
larities. 

4.  Alcoholism :  a  very  closely  defined  group  with  accelerated  reac- 
tion-time and  not  generally  retarded  complex  time,  remarkably  free  from 
irregularity. 

5.  Hysteria:  an  indefinite  group,  with  normal  simple  reaction-time 
but  greatly  lengthened  complex  time,  exhibiting  extreme  irregularity. 


RESEARCHES  ON  REACTION-TIME. 

BY 

E.  W.  Scripture. 

P'rom  time  to  time  various  problems  present  themselves  in  connection 
with  the  study  of  the  time  of  mental  processes.  It  has  been  my  custom 
to  assign  some  of  these  problems  to  special  students.  The  work  is  done 
under  my  personal  direction,  and,  almost  without  exception,  I  ser>'e  as 
the  subject  or  the  experimenter. 

Influence   of  a  constant  electric  current   through   the  head. 

(John  L.  Burnham.) 

The  city  supply  (no  volts,  direct)  was  used  as  the  source  of  current. 
One;  wire  was  led  to  the  binding  post  of  a  graphite  resistance  which  regu- 
lated the  amount  of  current.  This  graphite  regulator  comprised  a  plate 
of  ground  glass  sliding  in  a  grooved  frame.  Lines  of  different  thickness 
were  drawn  with  a  lead  pencil  on  the  glass.  By  moving  the  glass  any  one 
of  these  lines  could  be  placed  under  the  springs  connected  with  the  two 
binding  posts,  whereby  a  resistance  of  any  desired  amount  could  be  in- 
troduced into  the  circuit. 

The  current  was  made  to  pass  through  an  Edelmann  milliampere- 
meter  indicating  directly  the  quantity  of  current  used.  The  poles  were 
two  sponge  electrodes.  A  commutator  permitted  the  change  in  direction 
of  the  current  and  a  liquid  resistance  rendered  it  possible  to  gradually 
apply  or  remove  the  current  without  shock,  and  without  the  knowledge 
of  the  subject. 

In  all  the  experiments  where  electricity  was  used,  the  records  were  so 
divided  that  the  experiments  without  electricity  (with  the  electrodes  still 
in  place  but  no  current  on)  were  interposed  between  two  sets  of  the 
records  of  electricity,  or  else  the  start  and  finish  would  be  made  without 
electricity  while  the  current  was  used  for  the  middle  records.  Thus  any 
lingering  effect  of  the  stimulus  or  any  mental  disturbance  from  the  elec- 
trodes  was  neutralized.  These  experiments  were  conducted  during  the 
month  of  February,  1896. 

The  tests  for  the  effec  t  of  the  current  were  :  simple  reaction-time  and 
complex  reaction-time.     The  shutter  of  the  pendulum   chronoscope  ex- 
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])osed  a  colored  disc  and  the  subjected  reacted  by  pressure  on  the  knob 
at  the  back  of  the  instruraent\  For  complex  reaction- time  one  of  two 
colors  was  exposed,  the  subject  being  required  to  react  to  one  and  not  to 
the  other. 
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S^  simple    reaction-time   without   elec- 
tricity. , 

5'«,  simple  reaction-time  with  electricity. 


C,  complex  reaction- time  without  elec- 
tricity. 

Cc,  complex  reaction-time  with  elec- 
tricity. 

dy  mean  variation. 

rty  number  of  experiments  in  each  set. 


A  glance  at  the  above  table  will  show  an  almost  universal  quickening 
of  both  the  simple  and  complex  times  under  the  stimulus  of  the  electric 
current.  A  general  quantitative  statement  of  the  amount  is  not  possible  ^ 
owing  to  variations  in  the  conditions  of  different  experiments. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  the  table  there  are  some  negative  results  with 
the  moderate  currents.     Again,  the  effect  of  the  electric  current  varies 
greatly  on  different  people  and  seems  also  to  affect  the  same  person  to 
different  degrees  at  different  times.    For  example,  subject  D.,  who  took  7 
milliamp^res  on  February  5,  with  no  hesitation,  felt  that  he  was  being 


'Scripture,  Some  nrw  apparatus,  Stud.  Vale  Psych.  I^b.,  1895  III  98. 
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hurt  with  less  than  half  that  amount  a  week  later  and  was  willing  to  per- 
form the  experiment  with  only  0.3  of  one  milliampere. 

However,  in  viewing  all  the  results,  the  few  conflicting  records  arc 
lost  sight  of  and  the  conclusion  seems  to  be  clearly  indicated  that 
the  electric  current  shortens  both  the  simple  reaction-time  and  the  com- 
plex time.  Beyond  this,  by  the  introspective  testimony  of  several  of  the 
subjects,  there  was  a  decided  feeling  of  refreshment  after  the  application 
of  the  electric  current,  the  person  feeling  better  at  the  close  than  at  the 
beginning  of  the  experiment.  In  only  one  case,  where  a  high  current 
of  9  milliampdres  was  used  (no  reliable  records  could  be  taken),  vertigo, 
double  vision  and  the  peculiar  metallic  taste  were  noticed  by  the  subject. 

From  these  experiments  we  might  perhaps  conclude  that  the  brain  was 
directly  stimulated  and  quickened  in  its  processes.  Nevertheless,  in  con- 
sideration of  the  unusual  character  of  the  case,  we  prefer  at  the  present 
time  not  to  go  beyond  the  statement  that  for  some  unknown  cause  the 
reactions  were  quicker  with  the  electrical  current  than  without  it. 

Influence  of  fatigue. 

The  term  **  fatigue'*  is  used  in  different  senses.  It  may  mean  the  con- 
dition of  body  and  mind  resulting  from  the  presence  of  certain  toxic 
products  in  the  blood.  This  kind  of  fatigue  may  arise  from  the  activity 
of  the  organism  itself  in  mental  or  bodily  work,  or  it  may  arise  by  the 
transfusion  of  blood  from  an  already  fatigued  organism.* 

Fatigue  is  also  used  to  mean  a  direct  deterioration  in  the  functional 
activity  of  the  whole  organism  or  of  some  part  of  it.  When  the  just  f^er- 
ceptible  difference  is  being  repeatedly  measured  in  succession  under  the 
most  favorable  circumstances,  its  size  may  change  with  the  progress  of 
the  series  of  records.  A  change  toward  a  decreased  difference,  or  finer 
sensibility,  is  called  **  a  change  due  to  practice  ;*'  a  change  toward  an  in- 
creased difference,  or  lesser  sensibility,  is  called  **a  change  due  to  fa- 
tigue." 

Likewise  a  lengthening  of  the  tap-time  or  reaction -time  in  a  steadily 
repeated  series — all  other  conditions  remaining  the  same — would  be 
called  **  a  change  due  to  fatigue."  It  would  seem  better  to  name  it 
directly  the  **  fatigue  in  tap-time,  in  reaction-time,  etc.,'*  because  sjch 
expressions  as  *'due  to  fatigue,"  **due  to  practice,"  etc.,  convey  the 
impression  of  an  explanation  where  none  is  present. 

'*  Fatigue  "  is  also  used  to  indicate  a  complexity  of  sensations  usually 
but  not  necessarily  connected  with  toxic  or  functional  fatigue. 

1  M«y^so,  Ut'ber  die  Gesetze  tier  Ermiidung,  Arch.  f.  Physiol.  (Du  Bois-Rej-monJ, 
i8<>o,  89. 
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There   are   thus   three   different   pher.orr.e::-^     i-r:.  -. 
*' fatigue  :' '    (i)  a  chemical  change  in  the  '.or.-:.-  .- 
organism  ;  (  2  )  a  diminution  in  functional  acti\  ::y 
tions.     These  three  are  usually  connected.     Thu-  n- 
amount  of  ^York  done  (and  the  consequently  avaiiai  •■ 
work)  with  the  change  in  the  nerve  cells  ha-     l»^«l- 
Hoi)(;e.*     The  connection  between  the  amourr.    c 
sensation  of  fatigue  is  familiar  to  every  one.      'J  !•-. 
the  sensation  of  fatigue  and  the  actual  exhausiioi.   • 
always  maintained ;  thus,  neurasthenia  is  treaie' 
hausted   condition  of  the   nervous   system  act.  on  1  i >*.—  .— 
for  fatigue. 

In  the  following  investigations  on  reaction -tjii»*-  i-       --. , 
sensation  of  fatigue  ;  the  problems  are  :   (ij   \\' 11.54 •    -«=.  - 
of  special  fatigue  in  reaction-time?     (2)  Ar».    ti#-:=-- 
ser\al)le  also  in  cases  of  general  fatigue? 

SpKCIAL    KAriGUE    IN    RKACII''- 
(A.   E.   VON  TOKKI.. 

In  several  different  measurements  closelv  r«j:i*«A<-r' 
time,  c.  g.,  tap-time"*,  accommodation-time*,   lit',  ^i-:  *>' 
This  fatigue  maybe  a  fatigue  in  length  wher*r.-F       — 
comes  longer,  or  it  may  be  a  fatigue  in  regulari*  >     *^  **t=--- 
tion  l)C('omcs  larger.     The  two  kinds  of  fatiizu*.    *-«  ■  •*-" 
course  :  in  the  experiments  of  both  Bliss  and    >*  >  -^ 
of  tapping  is  lengthened  long  before  any  not#rvi  k^tv*.       — 
the  mean  variation. 

In  the  usual  exj)eriments  on  reaction-time  a-*-    «!-**'--    -- 
follows  each  experiment  and  longer  intcrvalJ:>     *^*' 
experiments.      In  this  way  fatigue  is  usually    ^ 
experiments  are  repeated  in  close  su<ccssioJi 

'  HcHKj,  ,/  microscopical  study  of  the  nctiK'  cell  </m^^^^. 
of  Morpholoj^y,  1S94  IX  449. 

'Oiwi.Ks,  Neurasthenia  and  its  Mental  Symptoms,   ?^<** 

3Drks>i..\r,  Some  iuflucncs  iv^hich  cithrt  the  rtt/*i^*^^' 
Jtmr.  Psych.,  1891  IV  514. 

Hl.l>s,  Iinesti^atiom  in  renctiou-tinic   ant  ,ittettti"^i 

45-49- 

Mdorf:,  S*udie:i  of  pitii^u \  Stud.  \".ili-  p^vili.    l..ib-# 

•M<);»KK,  Studies  of  fufi^u\  mu  I.  \:\V:  i\v(h.   I-a**-* 
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rest.  Series  of  such  experiments  have  been  made  by  Patrizi.*  The 
stimulus  occurred  at  intervals  of  2*  and  the  subject  was  to  react  as  quickly 
as  possible  each  time.  The  same  characteristics  were  found  as  in  tap- 
ping and  accommodation,  namely,  a  lengthening  of  the  average  time 
and  an  increase  in  the  mean  variation. 

It  was  determined  to  carry  the  problem  further,  and,  in  reference  to 
certain  observations  on  methods  of  inducing  hypnotic  sleep,  to  deter- 
mine in  what  particular  part  of  the  process  the  fatigue  arose.  It  was 
proposed,  therefore,  to  investigate  the  fatigue  in  the  case  of  repeated 
flashes  of  hght,  and  to  determine  whether  it  is  due  to  the  muscles  of  ac- 
commodation and  convergence,  to  attention  or  to  both  muscles  and 
attention. 

The  flash  was  produced  by  a  small  Geissler  tube,  connected  with  a 
spark  coil  in  the  adjoining  room.  The  primary  circuit  of  the  coil  passed 
through  a  modifled  Wundt  contact-apparatus.'  This  was  so  arranged 
that  a  revolving  arm  made  contact  at  deflnite  points  with  brass  blocks 
in  such  a  way  as  to  illuminate  the  tube  at  regular  intervals. 

The  tube  was  placed  on  a  table  in  the  isolated  room  and  the  subject 
was  seated  before  it.  The  room  is  so  constructed  that  neither  light  nor 
sound  can  enter  from  the  outside.'  The  room  was  supplied  with  fresh 
air  by  a  blower,  operated  from  the  floor  below. 

A  telegraph  key  in  the  isolated  room  was  arranged  in  a  circuit  with  a 
DEPREZ-marker  which  wrote  on  the  drum  of  a  kymograph.  A  subject  was 
told  to  press  the  key  in  response  to  each  flash  ;  nothing  was  said  about  re- 
moving the  pressure.  The  pressing  of  the  key  caused  a  downward  move- 
ment in  the  point  of  the  marker  and  the  release  of  the  key  a  movement 
back  to  the  original  position.  We  thus  have  two  mental  phenomena  re- 
corded: the  first  is  the  reaction-time  from  the  moment  of  the  flash  to  the 
pressure  on  the  key ;  the  second  is  the  length  of  time  during  which  the 
subject  chooses  to  hold  the  key  down. 

The  experiments  were  continued  during  a  long  interval.  Record> 
were  taken  for  a  number  of  times  at  the  beginning  and  then  for  a  nimikr 
of  times  at  the  end.  Mr.  von  Tobel,  a  college  senior,  was  the  subject 
of  the  experiments. 

After  a  sufficient  number  of  records  had  been  taken,  the  drum 
was  allowed  to  revolve  without  being  moved  axially ;  the  reaction> 
continued  as  before,  but  the  records  overlapped  and  were  not  regarded. 


1  Patrizi,  La  graphiqtu psychoftiitrique  de  tattentiony  Archives  ital.  de  biologif,  i>94 
XXII  187. 

*\Vlni)T,  Physiologische  Psychologic,  II  424,  Leipzig,  1893. 

3  Bliss,  Investigations  in  reaction-time  and  attention^  Stud.  Yale  Psych.  I^b.,  1S93I 2. 
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After  the  desired  inter\*al  the  drum  %-9s  ag&izi  miy^j,  j;ai.  •     ;ui     it    - 
ords  were  separated.     The  reaction -times  ven  iziiijr'  j:?^^    cf^     T-i::::.:. 
The  time  of  holding  was  enormously  lengihenfi:       -t  -j^Tr-:::.    :ui     «i" 
said  to  the  subject  concerning  releasing  the  kr^    r  «*:;&    .vnt:    -vfti — m 
sciously.     The  time  of  holding  was  sometinies  sl  iiXii  ~nr    rx*  --ii'ii:*  ■   ' -> 
apparently  not  fully  awake.     In  act,  ^-arios^  iCi:£nstr:«    •:     rx-    '-.v  x*  ■ 
showed  that  on  some  occasions  he  had  ailct  inic  i  ni^-o^im     o-iu: .:   *• 
resembling  the  first  stage  of  passage  towani  irrnarc-    ^tt- 

The  further  details  of  the  ap^jaiatiE  wa*  nc  ^ngrg     .-jy^        •"!«,.    i* 

was  timed  by  the  Jacquet  chronomsis?  Ti  T»rnm  -vrr  rtiu  i:  '""' 
dredths  of  a  second ;  the  next  deaici  ethh^  ti  -rri-  rvrsicps  ▼•.'^  '■ 
tained. 

In  the  first  series  of  experiment?-  r»t  rxc  -rs-   i^:  -  rrrr         ltiir\    *  ^  ^ 
were  open  and  relaxed.     The  apjicaaiiit  r  zir:  iasci   zsaasti.   kuii     "t 
vergence  and  accommodation,     li.  tat  ^err  v^^   uin  ^^^vws    'aiuiuijM 
in  order  to  reduce  the  convergence    r  ;:  j 
the  closed  eye  only  partially  perform-  Ur: 
vergence.     In  a  third  series  one  r>>:  i-  « 
.  turned  on  in  the  room  ;  as  the  s'ju)^_-  *: 
time,  the  condition  of  accomni«ia:j'j: 
cases  the  mental  condition  knuwr.  a 
third  there  is  no  noticeable  mus'.uiar  ^ 
there  is  at  each  flash  a  definite  *:\a.Ti^*.  rf  ^ 
convergence  and  in  the  first  there  ar* 
tion  and  convergence. 

The  first  record  was  as  follows:   No  i^p:  ji 
fla.shes  once  in  two  seconds — 


joiti  r-"t^  ;•.«.■■' 


Reaction -time 

At  start 

195' 

After  5" 

300 

Fatigue 

105 

'.Iriiitinir  "■^'' 


:  s  :■' 


x-'J. 


Here  we  see  that  after  five  uiinuUs^.  ^ 
reaction  was  increased  about  O^^fc.  Xt^. 
was  lengthened  about  130^/,,  aii'J  tin:  ^; 
The  subject  states:      *M)urinj;   \t»t   *, 
contraction  between  the  eyc^.     i  aiy^ 
to  keep  the  attention  fixeri  on  thi-  tui^ 
move  upward.** 

2 


IV  tfr»^>'^^  a:.'nn.f  ■ 


»\ 
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The  next  record  was  taken  under  exactly  the  same  conditions,  but  was 
continued  for  lo" — 


Reaction-time. 

Mean  Variation. 

HoldiDg-time 

start 

224<r 

icxr 

xf>y 

er  lo™ 

304 

32 

837 

igue 

80 

22 

674 

The  reaction-time  increased  about  35%,  the  holding-time  over  400%,  and 
the  irregularity  300%.  **  The  bodily  effects  were  much  the  same  as  be- 
fore, only  more  intense.  Tears  flowed  freely  from  the  eyes,  the  feeling 
of  contraction  between  the  eyes  became  almost  painful  and  there  was  a 
sort  of  general  lassitude  and  disinclination  to  move. ' ' 

For  the  third  record  all  conditions  were  the  same  as  before,  except  that 
one  eye  was  bandaged.  In  this  set  a  series  of  records  was  taken  after  an 
interval  of  1 5  minutes  also.     The  results  were  as  follows — 


Reaction-time. 

Mean  Variation. 

Holding-time 

At  start 

241<r 

13' 

4a4«r 

After  5» 

328 

33 

758 

"     io» 

297 

25 

859 

"     15- 

337 

34 

593 

Fatigue  at 

5m 

87 

20 

354 

t(       << 

IO« 

56 

12 

455 

i(       (( 

15" 

96 

21 

189 

"In  this  series  I  felt  much  greater  effects  than  in  any  of  the  others  and 
seemed  to  approach  nearer  a  hypnotic  state.  There  was  a  general  feel- 
ing of  fatigue  all  over  the  body,  accompanied  by  a  slight  stiffness  of  the 
joints,  also  a  feeling  of  floating  off  in  the  air  or  of  dropping  off  to  sleep.  " 

The  last  set  of  experiments  was  taken  with  only  one  eye  open  and 
with  a  light  in  the  room,  thus  eliminating  the  acts  of  accommodation 
and  (practically)  of  convergence.     The  results  were  as  follows: 


Reaction- time. 

Mean  Variation. 

Hoi  ding- time 

At  start 

267<r 

2^9 

I76<^ 

After  5" 

278 

10 

184 

a      lom 

296 

10 

652 

Fatigue  at 

5" 

II 

-14 

8 

<(       <( 

ID™ 

29 

-14 

476 

The  results  apparently  show  that  fatigue  of  attention  alone  produces 
— at  least  within  the  first  10" — very  little  lengthening  of  reaction- 
time.     The    increased    regularity — '*  practice  "—continues.     The    ten- 
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dency  of  the  subject  to  finally  "fall  asleep"  over  his  work  is  shown 
in  the  greatly  increased  holding-time  in  the  last  case. 

A  comparison  of  all  the  results  seems  to  indicate  the  following  con- 
clusions : 

1.  The  fatigue  in  *reaction-time  increases  with  the  complexity  of  the 
adjustments  required  for  perceiving  the  stimulus.  There  is  least  fatigue 
when  only  an  effort  of  attention  is  involved,  more  when  the  act  of 
accommodation  is  added  and  still  more  when  the  act  of  convergence  is 
also  added. 

2.  The  tendency  of  the  subject  to  fall  into  a  condition  of  daze,  as 
indicated  by  the  holding-time,  depends  on  the  fact  of  repetition  of  the 
stimulus  (fatigue  of  attention  ?  )  as  well  as  on  the  fatigue  from  the  ad- 
justments. 

The  application  of  these  results  to  the  common  methods  of  hypnotiz- 
ing requires  no  remark. 

General  fatigue  and  reaction-time. 

(John  L.  Burnham.) 

Experiments  on  simple  and  complex  reaction-time  were  made  with  the 
chronoscope  in  the  manner  previously  described  (p.  12).  The  morn- 
ing records  were  made  at  8:30,  just  before  the  duties  of  the  day  began, 
i.  e. ,  just  after  breakfast  and  before  the  first  recitation  in  college.  The 
afternoon  records  were  made  at  5:30,  after  the  day's  work  had  closed 
with  a  two  hours  session  of  laboratory  work.  The  results  of  several 
series  of  experiments  are  given  in  Table  II. 

Table  II. 

Morning.  Afternoon.  Difference. 

Subject.  S  d  n        C  d  n         S  d  n  C  d  n  S  C 

Smith  119  10  60  265  38  60  127  16  60  309  34  60  I  46 

▼.  Tobel  146  16  20  281  43  20  149  10  20  281  29  20  3  o 

Bomham  128  13  80  256  29  80  141  15  80  278  27  80  13  22 


Unit,  thousandth  of  a  second. 
5,  simple  reaction-time. 


Cy  complex  reaction-time. 
d^  mean  variation. 


The  bearing  of  this  table  of  results  is  evident.  The  table  shows  an 
average  lengthening  of  the  afternoon  records  over  those  of  the  morning 
by  \<f  in  simple  and  24*^  in  complex  time.  This  is  a  loss  of  i5J^%  in 
one  case  and  of  17%  in  the  other.  % 
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E.  W,  Scripture^ 


It  will  be  noticed  that  general  fatigue  has  a  very  small  infhiende  on  re- 
action-time as  compared  with  special  fatigue. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  add  that  at  the  end  of  these  afternoon  records 
a  few  records  were  sometimes  taken  under  the  electrical  stimulus.  This 
resulted  in  a  shortening,  but  never  enough  to  bring  the  time  down  to 
that  of  the  morning.  This  seemed  to  indicate  that  the  fatigue  of  the 
mind  by  a  day's  work  is  greater  than  can  be  overcome  by  the  stimulating 
action  of  the  electrical  current,  at  least  as  used  in  these  experiments. 

Influence  of  tension  on  the  reacting  finger. 

(John  L.  Burnham.) 

The  problem  was  suggested  by  the  consideration  that  there  might  be 
some  relation  between  the  time  of  reaction  and  the  energy  of  reaction. 

The  first  set  of  experiments  took  the  form  of  a  constant  tension  applied 
to  the  reacting  finger  just  before  and  during  the  experiment,  whereby  the 
reaction  involved  the  moving  of  a  weight.  For  this  purpose  a  set  of 
pulleys  was  arranged  with  a  cord  running  over  them.  At  one  end  the 
cord  passed  through  a  tape  around  the  index  finger  of  the  reacting  hand 
and  at  the  other  a  looo"  weight  was  attached.  When  the  hand  was  put  in 
position  for  reacting,  the  weight  swung  free.  Thus  there  was  a  tension  oi 
I  coo'  on  the  finger  at  the  start  and  the  whole  mass  must  be  raised  by  the 
finger  as  it  pushed  the  key  in  reacting. 

The  first  three  records  were  taken  on  February  15  and  19,  1896.  The 
results  were  so  unexpected  in  various  ways  that  the  experiments  were  re- 
peated for  the  observer  E.  W.  Scripture  at  a  later  date,  April  29,  1897, 
with  the  results  as  shown  in  the  last  record  of  the  table. 


Tabi,e  III. 

Light. 

Sound. 

Subject. 

R 

d 

Rk 

d 

B 

R 

d 

R^ 

d 

B 

J.  B. 

127 

9 

127 

6 

0 

131 

9 

123 

8 

% 

J.  D. 

120 

28 

107 

6 

13 

108 

8 

lOI 

7 

7 

E.  W.  S. 

152 

26 

128 

II 

24 

172 

30 

136 

16 

V> 

E.  W.  S. 

127 

12 

no 

10 

17 

132 

9 

122 

8 

10 

Weighted  mean 

132 

19 

118 

8 

14 

136 

14 

121 

10 

15 

Unit,  thousandth  of  a  second. 
Ry  reaction  without  weight. 
Rkf  reaction  with  weight. 
jBj  shortening  ^ue  to  weight. 


df  mean  variation. 

Each  figure  is  the  average  for  ten  cipen- 
ments. 
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The  shortening  of  the  time  is  evident.  Another  noteworthy  fact  is  the 
increase  in  the  regularity  of  the  reactions  as  indicated  by  the  decrease  in 
the  mean  variations.  When  errors  of  the  apparatus  and  method  are 
eliminated,  the  mean  variation  is  a  mental  quantity  expressing  the  sub- 
ject's definiteness  of  perception  and  response.*  This  definiteness  makes 
up  a  large  part  of  the  vague  group  of  phenomena  which  goes  under  the 
name  of  *  *  attention.  * ' 

The  following  conclusions  seem  justifiable  : 

1.  Increased  definiteness  of  the  act  to  be  performed  shortens  the  time 
required  to  begin  it.  In  the  case  of  the  experiments  with  sound  the 
action  of  the  weight  lay  mainly  or  entirely  in  forcing  "attention  "  to 
the  finger  to  be  moved.  This  was  distinctly  felt  by  the  subject.  When 
the  weight  was  removed,  the  subject  noticed  the  increased  difficulty  of 
attending  to  the  movement.  The  shortening  in  time  was  ^'  in  the  case 
of  sound. 

2.  Increased  definiteness  of  the  expectant  image  of  the  sensation 
shortens  the  time  required  for  responding  to  it.  In  the  experiments  on 
sight  the  stimulus  was  just  above  the  finger  and  any  increased  attention 
would  include  it  also.  It  could  be  directly  observed  introspectively  that 
the  strain  on  the  finger  forced  attention  to  the  place  just  behind  it  where 
the  signal  was  to  appear.  The  decreased  ease  of  attention  when  the 
weight  was  removed  was  noticed  here  also. 

3.  The  reaction-time  decreases  as  the  mental  tension  increases.  This 
follows  from  the  preceding  conclusions.  It  is  still  more  strongly  brought 
out  by  the  following  facts : 

a.  Reactions  with  the  pendulum  chronoscope  are  always  quicker  than 
with  other  methods.  This  can  be  seen  by  comparing  these  figures 
with  those  obtained  (p.  17)  by  use  of  the  graphic  method  and 
the  isolated  room.  This  fact  has  been  repeatedly  noticed  on  various 
persons.  An  example  of  the  short  time  required  is  secto  in  the  average 
of  179^'  for  19  students  (p.  10).  A  similar  statement  is  true  of  Gilbert's 
results  with  his  reaction-board.'  The  explanation  is  mot  hard  to  find. 
When  the  subject  is  placed  in  a  quiet  room  away  from  all  excitement, 

*  This  view,  definitely  advocated  and  explained  in  The  New  Psychology,  London , 
2897,  has  for  several  years  been  part  of  my  regular  teaching.  It  is  implied  in  the  calcu- 
lations published  by  Gilbert  in  Stud.  Yale  Psych.  Lab.,  189^  II  77  etc.,  and  by 
Moore  in  the  same,  1895  III  76.  Definite  explanations  of  the  meanings  and  relations 
of  what  I  have  termed  the  "  individual  mean  variation,"  and  the  "  statistical  mean  varia* 
tion*'  are  given  in  the  Zt.  f.  Psych,  u.  Physiol. 'd.  Sinn.,  1896  X  163  ;  see  also  the  sum- 
mary to  Nadler's  article  on  p.  8  above. 

s  Gilbert,  Reuarchts  on  the  mental  and  physical  development  of  school-children  ^  Stud. 
Yale  Psych.  Lab.,  1894  II  78. 
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there  is  nothing  for  him  to  do  but  to  sit  at  ease  till  the  warning  for  work 
arrives,  and  he  falls  into  a  more  or  less  comfortable  or  relaxed  condition  of 
mind  and  body  which  is  decidedly  contrasted  with  that  experienced  widi 
the  apparatus  and  experimenter  at  his  ver}'  fece.  The  tense  condition  of 
mind  under  such  circumstances  is  very  evident  to  every  one  who  reacts  at 
the  chronoscope. 

^.  The  shortening  of  the  reaction-time  becomes  especially  marked  in 
reactions  to  sight.  The  presence  of  the  sight-shutter  just  above  the  react- 
ing finger  is  conducive  to  the  strictest  attention.  The  reactions  to  sound 
do  not  gain  in  a  similar  manner,  and  thus  it  frequently  results  that  a 
subject's  reaction  to  sight  is  shorter  than  that  to  sound. 

Influence  of  the  amount  of  effort. 

(Gerry  R.  Holden.) 

The  experiments  with  the  strain  on  the  finger,  reported  in  the  preced- 
ing section,  had  been  planned  for  the  purpose  of  solving  the  problem 
of  the  influence  of  the  amount  of  effort  on  the  time  required  for  reacting. 
The  records  proved  from  the  start  just  the  reverse  of  what  was  expected, 
and  it  soon  became  clear  that  the  constant  strain  on  the  finger  produced 
an  increase  in  attention  which  entirely  overbalanced  any  effect  of  the  in- 
creased effort. 

Experiments  were  now  planned  in  which  there  was  no  strain  on  the 
finger  before  the  reaction  and  in  which  the  subject  was  placed  in  the  iso- 
lated room  utterly  away  from  the  apparatus.  Both  factors  of  the  increased 
attention  in  the  previous  experiments  were  now  eliminated. 

The  reaction-key  was  made  from  a  double  contact  telegraph  key  by 
lengthening  the  rear  arm  of  the  lever.  A  cord  was  attached  to  the  lever 
and  weights  could  be  hooked  at  the  end.  The  back  contact  of  the  key 
supported  the  weight  until  the  knob  was  pressed.  Pressure  on  the  knob 
broke  the  contact,  and  lifted  the  weight  at  the  same  moment. 

The  graphic  nvethod  of  recording  by  means  of  the  multiple  key  was 
used.  *  Pressure  on  the  multiple  key  in  the  experiment  room  closed  a 
sounder  circuit,  broke  the  primary  circuit  of  a  spark  coil  and  immediately 
closed  it  again.  A  spark  was  thus  made  on  the  time-line  of  the  drum  ai 
the  moment  of  sending  the  current  through  the  sounder,  which,  with  a 
correction  for  the  latent  time,  gives  the  moment  of  the  sound  in  the 
isolated  room.  The  subject  broke  the  same  primary  circuit  and  made  a 
second  spark  on  the  time -line. 


^  Bliss,  Investigations  in  reaction-time  and  attetition^  Stud.  Yale  Psych.  I^b.,  1893 
I  10.     The  latest  model  of  this  key  is  described  below  among  the  uew  apparatus. 
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The  subject's  finger  rested  upon  the  key  with  no  exertion  and  no  ten- 
sion of  the  muscles.  Experiments  were  made  at  intervals  of  15'.  Each 
experiment  was  preceded,  as  usual,  by  a  warning.  An  interval  of  about 
lo"  (during  which  the  ventilating  blower  drove  fresh  air  into  the  room) 
was  taken  for  rest  after  each  set  of  25  or  30  experiments.  Smaller  rest 
intervals  occurred  as  the  weight  was  changed.  Practice  and  fatigue  were 
compensated  in  the  usual  way  by  the  order' of  the  experiments. 

Each  set  of  records  for  any  one  weight  was  preceded  by  experiments 
(not  recorded)  with  the  same  weight  in  order  to  produce  in  the  mind  of 
the  subject  a  definite  idea  of  the  effort  to  be  exerted. 

Table  IV. 

r 
ioo«  2oo«  5oo«  iooo«  1 500* 

R      d     n        R      d     n         R     d     n         R     d     n        R     d      n 

Holden  168    17    47       171    13    19       19I    22    21       173    12    34      166    15    19 

Scripture         179    12    14      232      2      2       218    35      9       260    45      7       203    19    15 
Seashore        165    24      6        —    —    —        —    —    —        —   —   —      187    22      8 

Unity  thousandth  of  a  second.  <       d^  mean  variation. 

Ry  reaction-time.  *  n^  number  of  measurements. 

The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  is  different  from  the  one  expected.  No 
definite  relation  is  to  be  found  between  the  amount  of  effort  and  the 
time  of  reaction,  the  results  being  irregular  and  contradictory.  Careful 
observation  showed  the  source  of  the  irregularity.  The  finger  being  in  a 
passive  condition,  it  was  necessary  for  the  muscles  and  joints  to  do  con- 
siderable work  before  the  movement  began.  Moreover,  the  soft  tissues 
at  the  end  of  the  finger  would  yield  considerably  before  the  key  would 
move.  Not  only  was  time  consequently  lost,  but  the  complicated  adjust- 
ments, especially  for  the  heavier  weights,  rendered  the  records  irregular. 
Thus,  although  the  method  of  obtaining  the  definite -effort  had  been 
found,  the  method  of  recording  the  result  was  not  adequate  for  the  pur- 
pose for  which  the  work  was  undertaken.  The  figures,  however,  prove 
one  very  important  fact,  namely,  that  the  tension  of  the  spring  of  the 
telegraph  key  alters  the  record  for  the  reaction-time.  Some  definite 
standard  tension  must  be  adopted  if  results  by  different  observers  and 
on  different  occasions  are  to  be  comparable.  The  tension  of  o  would 
appear  to  be  the  best  for  adoption.  This  is  the  case  in  the  slide  reaction 
key*  and  in  a  telegraph  key  adjusted  so  that  the  back  contact  rests  in 
place  with  little  or  no  tension  of  the  spring. 


1  Scripture  and  Moore,  A  nno  reaction-key  and  the  time  of  voluntary  Movement^ 
Stud.  Yale  Pkych.  I^b.,  1893  I  88. 
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The  next  step  was  to  eliminate  the  effect  of  strain  on  the  finger.  This 
was  done  by  having  the  subject  always  react  with  a  key  of  no  tension  ; 
the  telegraph  key  was  used  in  order  not  to  introduce  any  further  change. 
The  finger  necessarily  remained  passive,  as  the  key  resp)onded  to  the 
slightest  movement.  The  subject  reacted  in  alternate  sets  with  two  de- 
grees of  voluntary  effort.  The  degrees  were  defined  as  'Might"  and 
**  strong ;  *'  the  intention  was  to  make  the  effort  correspond  somewhat  to 
the  extremes  of  o  and  the  heaviest  weight  in  the  previous  set,  but  no 
measurements  were  made  on  the  actual  energy  of  effort. 

The  results  are  given  in  Table  V.  • 


Table  V. 

Subject. 

Light  eflfort 

Strong  effort. 

R 

d 

n              R 

d 

n 

D 

Holden 

158 

10 

26             143 

8 

27 

15 

Scripture 

179 

16 

17             154 

19 

18 

25 

Seashore 

168 

15 

9             137 

21 

6 

3» 

Fisher 


626        25 


375 


41 
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Unit,  thousandth  of  a  second. 
/*,  reaction-time. 
</,  mean  variation. 


rty  number  of  measurements. 
Dy  decrease  in  R  for  strong  as  compared 
with  light  effort. 


The  figures  for  the  colored  janitor,  Fisher,  are  interesting.  Having 
been  accustomed  for  several  years  to  serve  as  subject  in  exercises  and  in- 
vestigations, he  is  perfectly  at  home  in  the  work  and  yet  has  no  interest 
or  concern  in  the  experiment  beyond  carrying  out  the  instructions ;  these 
facts  make  his  record  very  reliable.  His  unusually  long  reaction -time 
has  been  observed  for  several  years. 

The  problem  has  thus  found  a  definite  solution :  the  intensity  of  the 
effort  affects  the  reaction-time,  making  it  shorter  for  the  greater  intensity. 


Simple  and  cortical  reaction-time. 
(Howard  F.  Smith,  M.D.) 

The  determination  of  the  time  of  a  motor  response" to  a  direct  stimu- 
lation of  the  cerebal  cortex  and  a  comparison  of  this  time  with  the  sim- 
ple reaction-time  of  the  subject  would  apparently  lead  to  certain  con- 
clusions concerning  the  relation  between  mental  and  cerebral  processes. 
The  attempt  has  been  made  in  the  following  manner. 

A  cat  was  held  quietly  in  the  hands  of  an  assistant.  A  double  pointed 
platinum  electrode  was  rested  against  the  skin  at  a  suitable  point.     A 
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touch  key^  was  rested  against  the  same  member  in  such  a  way  that  a 
movement  would  break  an  electric  circuit.  The  electrode  was  connected 
with  the  secondary  coil  of  an  inductorium ;  an  interrupted  current  was 
sent  through  the  primary  coil.  The  inductorium  was  so  connected  with 
the  chronoscope  that  the  electrodes  stimulated  the  skin  as  the  index 
passed  the  zero  point.  The  touch  key  was  connected  with  the  magnets 
that  stop  the  index.  Thus,  when  the  pendulum  was  released,  a  moderately 
noticeable  (but  not  painful)  electric  shock  was  given  to  the  foot  or  the  lip, 
and  the  consequent  reaction  by  withdrawing  the  leg  or  raising  the  head 
broke  the  circuit  of  the  touch  key  and  made  a  record  on  the  chronoscope. 
The  first  experiments  were  made  on  a  cat  weighing  nearly  three  kilo- 
grams. The  stimulus  was  applied  ( i )  to  the  right  fore  foot  with  the  key 
against  the  elbow;  (2)  to  the  right  hind  foot,  with  the  key  pressed 
against  the  heel;  (3)  to  the  upi>er  lip  with  the  key  on  the  top  of  the 
head.  The  results  were  (//,  mean  variation  ;  w,  number  of  experiments)  : 
right   fore   foot,    96''  (*  =  o.ooi*,    //=  26*,  «  =  7)  ;  right   hind   foot, 

116'' (^/=38'',  «  =  4);  lip,  61'  ('/=9^  ««  7). 

The  next  experiments  were  made  with  a  cat  weighing  four  kilograms. 
The  results  were:  right  fore  foot,  41'' (//»  2^',  « =  3)  ;  right  hind 
foot,  62*^  (//=  o,  «  »  4)  ;  lip,  62*  (//=  S'',  n  =  5). 

With  the  second  cat  we  proceeded  to  a  determination  of  the  cortical 
reaction-time  by  etherizing  the  animal  in  the  usual  way. 

Before  the  operation  was  begun  but  after  the  etherization  (surgical  de- 
gree) had  been  effected,  the  experiments  on  sensory -motor  reaction  were 
again  tried  with  the  same  intensity  of  stimulation.  No  response  was  re- 
ceived anywhere  except  from  the  ear,  57'  (//»  8*,  n^  2). 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  muscle  here  involved,  the  Retrahens  aurem^ 
is  one  which  man  has  practically  lost  the  use  of.  When  the  temponl 
muscle  was  laid  bare  by  the  operation,  it  was  found  to  respond, 
stimulated  directly,  with  a  time  of  63*  (//=  11*,  //  =  3). 

The  cortex  was  then  exi>osed  by  the  usual  surgical  procedure. '  The 
centers  were  found  by  the  electrode  and  the  key  was  applied  in 
manner  as  to  record  the  movements.     The  movements  producad, 
ever,  were  not  quite  the  same  as  those  used  for  the  sensory- 
action.     The  results  were :  supination  of  right  fore   leg,    184^  ^i 
ii«B2)  ;  advance  of  right  hind  leg,    i6i<'   (^/=x26^',   /raid); 
head,  33'   (//»i7<»^,   /i=2);  elevation  of  right  side  of  upper  %».  j;^ 
(//=b6',  /raK6)  ;  closing  of  right  eye,   61''  ((f=ii^,  ^-ij). 

We  notice,  first,  the  remarkably  quick  reaction  of  the  cat,  kaH|f0^pkk 
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as  41'  for  the  right  fore  foot.  This  may  be  compared  with  that  of  89*  for 
a  dog  about  twice  as  large  as  the  cat^ ;  it  is  far  below'  the  time  for  human 
beings,  which  rarely  falls  as  low  as  100''.  We  next  notice  that  the  second 
cat,  though  larger,  was  much  the  quicker  in  each  kind  of  reaction.  In 
both  cases  the  hind  foot  was  20^'  slower  than  the  fore  foot.  This  is 
analogous  to  results  obtained  by  Cattell  and  Dolley  for  human  beings.* 

Etherization  destroys  the  reactions,  presumably  by  cutting  off  the  sen- 
sory half.  It  seems,  also,  that  it  seriously  affects  the  motor  centres,  as 
the  cortical  reaction  for  the  hind  leg  was  ioo<^  longer  even  than  the 
complete  reaction  before  etherization.  It  would  be  difficult  to  draw  any 
conclusion  concerning  the  relative  portion  of  the  complete  reaction-time, 
which  is  used  by  the  cortical  reaction.  Even  if  we  assume  that  the  corti- 
cal time  is  one-half  of  the  complete  time  (probably  by  far  too  great  a  pro- 
porrion),  we  have  33'' X  2  =  66*  for  the  head-movement  corresponding  to 
■the  lip  stimulation  with  raising  head,  which  yielded  only  4i<'.  The  dis- 
crepancy is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  retardation  caused  by  the  use  of  ether. 

In  conclusion  we  may  point  out  the  peculiar  importance  of  such  re- 
searches as  these  for  physiological  psychology.  For  experimental  psy- 
chology as  applied  to  man  the  simple  reaction-time  consists  of  a  processor 
sensation  (perception)  and  one  of  volition.  For  physiology  the  reaction 
consists  in  transmission  of  the  irritation  to  the  brain,  various  processes  in 
the  brain  and  transmission  of  an  impulse  to  the  muscles.  What  is  the  re- 
lation between  the  two  sets  of  simultaneous  phenomena?  As  an  example 
of  some  of  the  problems  that  present  themselves  in  this  resi>ect,  we  may 
mention  that  of  the  character  of  the  **  motor  centers'*  of  the  cortex. 
Are  they  truly  motor  centers  governing  the  muscles  directly  or  are  they, 
rather,  sensory  centers  from  which  impulses  proceed  to  motor  centers  at 
lower  points  in  the  brain  ?  In  terms  of  time  are  they  connected  with 
earlier  or  later  processes  in  the  reaction  ?  We  may  hope  some  day  to 
answer  the  question  by  experimental  means. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  bearing,  however,  of  these  experiments  is  to 
be  found  in  the  fact  that,  following  Wever's  investigation,  they  show  the 
possibility  of  applying  some  of  the  psychological  methods  to  the  study  of 
animals.  It  is  the  firm  belief  of  the  editor  of  the  Studies  that  a  quantita- 
tive science  of  comparative  psychology  can  be  established  by  the  proper 
development  and  modification  of  the  methods  of  experimental  psychology. 


*\ViiVER,  Some  experiments  on  ike  rcaetion-time  of  a  dog.  Stud.  Yale  Psych.  Lab., 
1895  111  96. 

*  Cattell  and  Dollky,  On  reaction-times  and  the  velocity  of  the  mrt'ous  imp%dse. 
Memoirs  of  the  U.  S.  Nat.  Acad,  of  Sciences,  1896  VII  404 ;  previously  summarircd 
in  the  Psych.  Rev.,  1894  I  159. 


INFLUENCE  OF  THE  RATE  OF  CHANGE  UPON  THE  PER 
CEPTION  OF  DIFFERENCES  IN  PRESSURE 

AND  WEIGHT. 

BY 

C.  E.  Seashore,  Ph.D. 

Among  those  who  have  experimentally  advanced  our  psychological 
knowledge  of  the  effects  of  very  slow  rates  of  change  in  the  stimul^ion 
of  the  senses  are  Heinzmann\  Fratscher',  Preyer'  and  Sedgwick*. 
More  or  less  systematic  investigations  have  been  made  on  changes  be- 
tween the  slowest  perceptible  and  the  instantaneous  ones  by  Preyer*, 
Hall  and  Donaldson',  Hall  and  Motora^  Scripture',  Stern'  and 
Stratton". 

Research  on  this  subject  has  demonstrated  several  general  facts :  ( i ) 
The  tendency  of  sensation  to  vary  with  the  rate  of  stimulation  is  not 
primarily  a  peculiarity  of  any  particular  sense,  because  it  is  determined 
by  general  mental  factors  which  enter  into  the  perception  of  weak  stimuli 
of  all  the  senses  in  a  similar  manner.  (2)  The  main  value  of  knowledge 
of  th^  laws  here  obtained  does  not  lie  in  the  acquaintance  with  the  func- 
tioning of  the  particular  sense  organs  that  they  furnish,  but  rather  in  that 


*  Heinzmann,  Ueber  die  Wirkung  sehr  allmdliger  Aenderungen  thermischcr  Reiu  auf 
die  Empfindungsnerven ^  Archiv  f.  d.  ges.  PhysioL  (PflUger),  1872  VI  222. 

*  Fratscher,  Ueber  continuirliche  und  langsame  Nervenreizung,  Jenaische  Zeitschrift 
f.  Naturwisscnschaft,  1 875  IX  (n.  F.  II)  130. 

•Preyer,  Die  Empfindung  ah  Function  der  ReizSnderung,  Zt.  f.  Psych,  u.  PhysioL 
der  Sinn.,  1894  VII  241. 

*  Sedgwick,  On  the  variation  of  reflex  excitability  in  the  frog  induced  by  changes  of 
temperature^  Stud,  from  the  Biol.  Lab.,  Johns  Hopkins  Univ.,  1882,  385. 

*  Preyer,  Die  Grenzen  der  Tonwahrnehmung,  Jena  1876. 

*  Hall  and  Donaldson,  Motor  sensations  on  the  skin,  Mind,  1885  X  557. 

'  Hall  and  Motora,  Dermal  sensitiveness  to  gradual  pressure  changes.  Am.  Jour. 
Psych.,  1887  I  72. 

•Scripture,  On  the  method  of  minimum  variation.  Am.  Jour.  Psych.,  1892  IV  577; 
Ueber  die  AenderungsempfindlichkeU,  Zt.  f.  Psych,  u.  Physiol,  d.  Sinn.,  1893  VI  47«; 

•Stern,  Die  Wahmehmung  von  I/elligkeitsi'eranderungen,  Zt.  f.  Psych,  tt.  Y^otymcL 
d.  Sian.,  ^1894  VII  249  and  395  ;  Die  Wahmehmung  von  Bewegungen  vertmittelM 
Auges,  same  volume  p.  321,  and  Die  Wahrnehmung  von  Tonverdnderungen^ 
XI  I. 

'•Stratton,  Ueber  die  Wahmehmung  von  Driickdnderungen  bei 
schwindigkeiten,  Phil.  Stud.,  1896  XII  525. 
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they  become  accessory  means  by  which  we  may  investigate  the  involved 
central  conditions  of  sensational,  emotional  and  voluntary  reaction.  (3) 
There  are  probably  three  stages  of  this  time  influence  for  all  senses,  (a) 
The  threshold  for  the  preception  of  instantaneous  change  is  generally  lower 
than  the  threshold  for  any  gradual  change,  (b)  A  gradual  change  iiuij 
be  so  slow  that  it  cannot  be  perceived  in  any  period  during  which  it  may 
be  studied,  even  though  the  compared  stimulus  may  be  raised  to  several 
times  the  intensity  of  the  standard  and  in  some  cases  produce  fatal  re- 
sults, (c)  The  variation  of  sensitiveness  in  the  region  between  these  two 
extremes  of  change  depends  upon  several  complex  central  and  peripheral 
conditions  with  reference  to  which  it  must  be  defined. 

The  present  report  is  upon  experiments  in  two  different  senses,  pres- 
sure and  muscle  sense,  in  which  gradual  changes  are  compeared  with  each 
other  and  with  instantaneous  change.  The  investigation  was  in  progress 
in  the  Yaje  Psychological  Laboratory  from  October,  1895,  to  February, 
1897. 

I.  Effect  of  the  rate  of  change  upon  the  perception  of  increase 

IN  PRESSURE. 

The  object  of  this  first  series  of  experiments  is  to  determine  the  law  of 
sensitiveness  to  increase  in  pressure  when  the  increase  is  made  at  varioos 
representative  rates  of  gradual  change.  The  problem  requires  the  follow- 
ing experimental  conditions:  (i)  an  initial,  standard  pressure  over  a 
definite  area  ;  (2)  a  uniform  increase  in  this  at  several  desired  rates  with- 
out any  other  disturbance  of  the  originaf  pressure ;  and  (3)  the  means  of 
varying  the  rate  and  amount  of  increase.  After  considerable  preliminary 
work  I  found  that  these  conditions  were  best  fulfilled  by  a  hydrostatic 
balance.  The  one  used  is  constructed  on  the  principle  that  a  solid  body, 
gradually  immersed  in  a  liquid,  loses  weight  in  proportion  to  the  displace- 
ment of  the  liquid.  It  will  be  described  in  parts  for  convenient  reference 
in  the  successive  series  of  experiments. 

Apparatus  A, 

I.  The  graduated  tube.  This  consists  essentially  of  a  vertical  glass 
tube,  continued  at  the  lower  end  by  a  U-shaped  metal  tube  which  is 
terminated  by  metal  nozzles.  The  vertical  tube  has  an  inside  diameter 
of  42™"  and  is  555"""  long.  The  curved  tube  has  an  inside  diameter  of 
25"""  and  the  radius  of  its  curvature  is  120™".  There  is  an  outlet  at  the 
lowest  point  of  this  tube  through  which  the  water  may  be  conducted  into 
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Jul  escape  tube  by  opening  a  pinch  cock.  The  free  end  of  the  U-tube  is 
adjusted  for  the  insertion  of  nozzles  to  regulate  the  stream  of  water  which 
shall  pass.  These  are  interchangeable  brass  cylinders  inserted  in  the 
lower  end  of  a  rubber  tube  which  leads  from  a  reservoir  of  water.  In 
the  upper  part  they  have  an  inside  diameter  of  6"",  but  through  the 
lower  end  they  have  a  smaller  bore ;  the  five  here  used  vary  in  a  series 
according  to  the  standard  drill  gauge  numbers:  60,  45,  30,  15  and  i 
with  diameters  of  i.o"",  2.1"^,  3.3°^,  4.6'^  and  5.8™"  respectively. 
Thus  five  different  rates  of  flow  may  be  obtained  by  using  successive 
nozzles.  The  purpose  of  the  U-tube  is  to  break  and  quiet  the  stream. 
The  straight  tube  carries  a  graduated  scale  of  heights. 

2.  The  balance.  A  very  delicate  balance  is  constructed  of  a  steel  rod, 
diameter  2™",  and  length  410°*",  with  the  fulcrum  at  the  middle.  It  is 
supported  on  knife-edge  bearings  and  braced  by  a  diamond  shaped  frame- 
work of  fine  steel  wire.  Light  hooks  are  inserted  at  the  two  extremities 
to  serve  as  means  for  the  attachment  of  parts  to  be  balanced. 

3.  The  float.  This  is  a  metal  tube  suspended  -from  one  end  of  the 
balance  beam  inside  of  the  graduated  tube.  It  causes  a  displacement  in 
the  liquid  as  it  is  gradually  immersed.  It  is  smooth  and  uniform,  in  this 
series  8.  i"*"  in  diameter  and  450"""  long  and  heavy  enough  to  retain  a 
steady  vertical  position  in  water.  Its  bottom  ends  in  a  tapering  hard 
rubber  point  which  reduces  the  friction  and  upward  pressure  of  the 
stream. 

4.  Stimulus  rod.  The  float  is  counterbalanced  on  the  other  end  of 
the  balance  by  a  similar  metal  tube  which  carries  the  pressure  point  on 
its  lower  end.  A  tube  is  chosen  because  it  gives  rigidity  to  the  pressure 
point ;  it  may  also  serve  as  a  receptacle  for  weights.  The  point  is  a  hard 
rubber  cylinder,  of  5""  diameter,  whose  edges  are  not  rounded  off  but 
dulled  by  a  light  buffing. 

5.  The  graduated  scale.  Readings  of  the  pressure  are  made  on  a 
millimeter  scale  attached  to  the  graduated  tube.  The  zero  point  of  the 
scale  is  at  the  surface  of  the  water  when  the  balance  is  in  a  horizontal 
position  and  the  lower  end  of  the  float  is  immersed  to  a  point  just  above 
the  tapering  end.  Since  the  diameter  of  the  float  and  the  specific  gravity 
of  the  water  are  known,  the  readings  of  the  height  of  the  column  of  water 
in  millimeters  are  readily  converted  into  grams  of  pressure  as  exerted  by 
the  pressure  point. 

6.  The  guide  lever.  The  float  end  of  the  balance  may  be  fixed  rigidly 
at  the  point  of  equilibrium  by  means  of  a  spring  lever.  The  place  to  be 
stimulated  can  be  brought  within  a  definite  distance  of  the  pressure  point. 
Releasing  the  lever  releases  the  balance  which  transfers  the  standard 
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weight  to  the  point  pressed  at  a  definite  time  and  with  a  regulated 
momentum. 

7.  The  inlet  and  outlet  clamps.  Ordinary  pinch  clamps  are  used'for 
these  purposes. 

In  order  to  test  the  rate  of  flow  through  a  nozzle  it  is  necessary  to 
apply  some  time -measuring  instrument  to  the  apparatus.  An  electric 
key  is  fitted  up  which  makes  the  circuit  the  moment  the  water  begins  to 
flow.  It  consists  of  one  of  the  above  pinch  clamps  furnished  with  an  ad- 
justable make-contact. 

8.  The  fountain.  The  water  reservoir  is  placed  three  meters  above 
the  outlet  in  order  to  secure  an  approximately  constant  flow  even  when 
there  is  some  difference  between  the  levels  at  the  two  extremities.  The 
reservoir  is  ashallow  vessel  holding  160  liters  of  water  the  surface  of  which 
can  without  inconvenience  be  kept  within  db  50"""  of  a  constant  point  A 
rubber  hose  of  18"°*  inside  diameter  conducts  the  water  in  a  vertical 
column  to  the  apparatus.  A  piece  of  smaller  and  more  flexible  tube  is 
used  just  above  the  nozzle  where  the  inlet  pinch  clamp  is  applied. 

9.  The  hand  rest.  This  is  a  special  support  to  be  used  when  the  outer 
surface  of  the  index  finger  is  to  be  experimented  upon.  It  is  so  con- 
structed that  the  index  finger  and  the  thumb  may  rest  upon  a  support  and 
the  other  fingers  brace  themselves  firmly  and  comfortably  so  as  to  obtain 
perfect  stillness  of  the  index  finger  without  interfering  with  its  circulation. 
A  wooden  cylinder  stands  on  a  base  board  and  carries  on  its  top  a  hard 
rubber  plate  2""  thick.  The  thumb  and  index  finger  rest  upon  this  plate 
and  the  other  fingers  grasp  the  pillar  below,  while  the  forearm  and  side 
of  the  hand  rest  upon  the  base. 

Experiments. 

The  rate  of  change  was  varied  in  successive  steps  while  the  other  ex- 
perimental factors  were  kept  constant.  Five  rates  were  selected  such 
that  the  slowest  was  as  slow  as  could  generally  be  perceived  upon  the 
present  standard  and  the  fastest  as  fast  as  the  present  apparatus  and 
method  would  admit.  The  other  rates  were  taken  between  these  two  ex- 
tremes so  that  the  increase  in  pressure  per  second  upon  a  standard  of  5' 
by  the  respective  rates  was  as  follows:  ciS*^,  i.io',  2.85*,  4.83*,  and 
6,62,^.  The  standard,  or  initial  pressure,  of  5'  was  applied  to  a  circular 
area  5"""  in  diameter  on  the  outer  side  of  the  middle  of  the  third  phalanx 
of  the  right  hand  index  finger.  The  hand  support  was  so  adjusted  thai 
the  finger  in  position  upon  it  came  as  near  the  stimulus  point  as  it  could 
without  touching,  or  about  0.3°^. 

The  observer  and  the  experimenter  sat  on  opposite  sides  of  the  table 
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with  an  opaque  screen  between  them.  The  observer  occupied  a  comfort- 
able position  with  his  finger  on  the  hand  support  and  kept  his  eyes  closed 
during  the  trials.  By  the  signal  ''one"  he  was  warned  to  be  ready ; 
after  **  two  **  the  initial  pressure  was  applied  and  about  two  seconds  after 
this  had  been  done  **  three**  signified  the  beginning  of  the  increase  in 
pressure.  Further  instructions  to  the  observers  were  as  follows:  '*The 
pressure  may  increase  and  it  may  not ;  as  soon  as  you  are  sure  that  it  has 
increased,  say  *  up  '  as  promptly  as  possible.  Make  sure  that  you  have 
the  same  degree  of  certainty  in  all  trials.**  This  standard  of  certainty 
was  fixed  by  a  few  preliminary  trials.  If  the  observer  thought  that  he 
had  not  kept  the  standard  of  certainty  or  had  suffered  any  disturbance 
he  was  required  to  call  at  once  for  a  repetition  of  the  trial.  No  ob- 
server was  allowed  to  see  the  experimenter*  s  side  of  the  apparatus  until  all 
the  experiments  were  completed. 

To  estimate  the  distortion  due  to  the  order  of  sequence  of  the  rates, 
they  were  taken  in  rotation  in  opposite  orders  by  successive  obser- 
vers, and  the  experiments  were  begun  at  different  steps  in  the  series  in 
a  systematic  manner.  They  were  also  taken  in  the  double  fatigue  series, 
i.  e.,  half  the  number  of  trials  on  each  point  were  made  in  going  through 
the  series  the  first  time  and  then  the  rest  were  made  by  repeating  it  in 
the  reverse  order.  A  brief  rest  was  made  at  the  middle  of  the  experi- 
ment ;  the  whole  lasted  about  one  hour.  The  results  for  thirteen  ob- 
servers who  tried  this  experiment  are  contained  in  Table  I  and  are 
represented  graphically  in  Figure  i . 
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Fig.  I. 

The  horizontal  axis  in  this  figure  is  marked  off  into  parts  according  to  the  y  data  in 
Table  I,  i.  e.,  proportional  to  the  part  of  the  initial  stimulus  by  which  the  increase  was 
made  per  second. 

The  lowest  point  marked  on  the  curve  to  the  left  is  o.  35*  which  is  the  increment 
when  the  change  is  made  most  slowly.  The  same  over  the  dotted  line  to  the  right 
indicates  how  far  the  curve  must  drop  as  the  rate  increases  to  the  instantaneous.  This 
result  is  tzansfeiTed  fix>m  the  third  series  of  experiments. 
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The  law  discemable  in  the  table  is  this :  Within  the  limits  of  the 
investigation  the  amount  of  the  least  perceptible  inclement  rises  with  the 
increase  in  the  rate,  i.  e.,  the  faster  the  increase  in  pressure  the  larger  is 


Table  I. 


Least  perceptible  increase  in  a  pressure  of  Jive  grams  at  different 

rates. 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

a 

o.i8 

1. 10 

2 

.85 

4-83 

6 

■63 

P 

5  55 

0.91 

0 

•35 

0.21 

0 

.15 

7 

0.04 

0.22 

0 

.57 

0.97 

I 

•33 

J           d 

J           d 

J 

d 

J 

d 

J 

d 

A.  B. 

3-4        1-9 

45         1-9 

5.9 

2.6 

6.9 

2.7 

7.4 

I.I 

F.  B. 

5.2         1.6 

4.0        1.9 

8.8 

2.6 

8.4 

1.6 

7.4 

I.I 

S.  P. 

3.1         2.1 

9.0        4.8 

16.7 

3.6 

19.5 

5-7 

II.6 

49 

G.  0. 

6.3        2.4 

10.6        1.5 

11.4 

4.6 

13.4 

1.5 

16.9 

2-6 

M.  A. 

2.8        1.4 

5.2        0.7 

7.2 

1.9 

10.4 

19 

12.5 

2.S 

A.  N. 

2.9        0.9 

46        1.3 

9.8 

2-3 

139 

3.9 

15.0 

3-7 

E.  B. 

1.9        I.I 

6.9        3.1 

10.3 

6.7 

10.2 

2.0 

14.0 

2.6 

G.  H. 

2.6        0.9 

49        1-6 

5-4 

0.9 

9.8 

13 

11.4 

44 

S.  K. 

1.8        0.9 

5.5         1-4 

7.0 

I.O 

6.0 

1.4 

6.1 

0.9 

A.  H. 

1.8        1.8 

6.1         1.8 

6.4 

2.0 

8.9 

a9 

9.0 

2.% 

P.  P. 

3.1        3-4 

7.6        4.0 

II. 8 

45 

8.4 

4-3 

12.6 

>S 

M.J. 

2.7        3-7 

8.2        3.0 

10.4 

2.1 

11.4 

2.1 

155 

42 

A.  S. 

4.0        1.5 
3.2        1.8 

7.7        3.7 
6.5        2.4 

10.6 

2.3 
2.8 

II. I 
10.6 

3.1 
2.4 

17.8 
12. 1 

2-9 

Average 

9.4 

29 

Time 

17.7- 

5.9' 

3- 3* 

2.2* 

i.8» 

The  unit  of  measurement  is  the  gram. 

The  number  of  measurements  in  each 
case  is  « =  10,  of  which  the  median  >  is 
taken. 

Initialsy  the  observers. 

Roman  numerals^  the  different  rates. 

J^  the  increment  in  grams. 

dy  mean  variation ;  to  find  the  mean 
variation  for  the  series  divide  each  of  these 
by  •  /;  =  3.2. 


a,  number  of  grams  of  increase  per  sec- 
ond. 

/3,  time  to  increase  one  gram,  in  seconds. 

7,  part  of  the  initial  stimulus  to  which  the 
increase  amounts  per  second. 

Timcy  the  time  represented  by  the  aver- 
age increment  for  all  observers  at  cacJi 
rate. 


the  size  of  the  increment  which  is  just  perceptible.  These  limits  in- 
clude those  which  we  experience  most  in  normal  life.  But,  referring  ta 
the  curve,  near  the  two  ends  there  must  be  deflections  of  the  cune  ia 


'  In  the  present  research  I  have  used  the  median  in  all  the  experiments  with  the  reactiao 
method  ;  the  average  has  been  used  with  other  methods.  This  is  because,  by  the  natiirc 
of  the  experiments,  the  variation  is  larger  and  there  are  more  abnormal  records  by  tbe 
former  method.  For  the  account  of  the  median  and  its  relation  to  the  average  set 
Scripture,  On  mean  values  for  direct  measurements^  Stud.  Yale  Psych.  Lab.,  1 894 1 1  '• 
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opposite  directions  if  it  is  to  be  extended,  i.  e.,  if  extended  on  the  left 
the  curve  must  soon  reach  an  almost  vertical  direction  and  the  extension 
of  the  other  end  must  bend  in  some  way  so  as  to  eventually  reach  the 
pK)int  which  represents  the  increment  in  instantaneous  change.  The  law 
of  such  deflections  must  be  determined  by  future  investigation. 

The  experiment  was  repeated  three  times  upon  one  observer,  M.  J.,  at 
intervals  of  two  weeks,  each  time  under  similar  circumstances.  The 
judgments  in  the  successive  experiments  were  equally  unbiased,  except  in 
so  far  as  they  were  influenced  by  the  pressure  sensations.  The  final  aver- 
ages for  the  three  experiments  are  as  follows  :  Rate  I,  J  2.8*,  d  o,\^  \ 
Rate  II,  J  9.iS  //i.6«;  Rate  III,  J  11.3',  //i.6«;  Rate  IV,  J  i3.i«, 
//  1.2';  Rate  V,  J  13.7',  //  1.5*.  The  results  indicate  that  the  rate  in- 
fluence is  definite  and  persistent  for  these  trials.  This  remarkable  con* 
sistency,  as  well  as  the  agreement  of  the  thirteen  observers  above,  can 
only  be  accounted  for  by  assuming  a  definite  time  influence  which  corre- 
sponds to  this  variation.  The  general  law  here  found  has  an  extensive 
application  to  the  whole  sensory  side  of  our  mental  experience  and  in- 
volves some  disputed  points.  I  will,  therefore,  give  a  brief  critical  esti- 
mate of  the  apparatus,  the  method  and  the  conditions  adopted.  Much 
of  what  is  here  said  applies,  also,  to  the  following  series  of  experiments. 

Critical  estimate, 

I.  The  apparatus.  The  only  noticeable  jarring  of  the  apparatus  came 
from  the  jarring  of  the  building,  and  this  disturbance  was  somewhat  re- 
duced by  placing  the  experimenting  table  on  sand  bags.  Furthermore 
the  above  experiments  were  made  in  the  evening  when  it  was  compar- 
atively quiet  in  the  building.  The  variableness  in  the  level  of  the 
source  and  the  mouth  of  the  stream  caused  some  degree  of  inaccuracy. 
The  two  levels  were  placed  so  fiEir  apart  vertically  that  the  necessary 
variation  in  the  level  of  the  mouth  would  not  materially  affect  the  results 
beyond  the  degree  of  accuracy  here  required.  The  time  for  the  water  to 
rise  through  the  first  loo"™  of  the  graduation  tube  was  to  the  time  to  rise 
through  the  second  100"""  above  the  zero  of  the  same  as  38  is  to  39. 
This  error  is  negligible  because  it  affects  all  rates  similarly  and  practically 
equal  for  proportional  increments  by  the  various  rates.  Since  most  of 
the  measurements  came  within  the  limit  of  the  first  200""  the  rates 
adopted  were  determined  empirically  for  the  average  of  this  distance. 
This  determination  was  made  to  a  more  than  sufficient  degree  of  accuracy 
by  the  graphic  method  of  recording  time. 

The  adjustment  of  the  zero  point  of  the  column  of  water  could  be 
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made  with  an  accuracy  of  db  j5^°*"  which  equals  about  ^  of  a  gram  by 
displacement.  There  is  again  a  possible  error  of  =b  J^"*",  by  the  same 
unit,  in  the  adjustment  of  the  hand  rest.  Both  these  errors  affect  the 
standard  pressure  and  can  only  affect  the  increment  in  an  indirect  way. 

2.  Method.  The  main  reasons  for  using  the  reaction  method  here  are: 
(a)  It  is  time-saving,  which  is  a  vital  point  when  a  long  series  of  rec- 
ords must  be  taken.  (^)  It  does  not  carry  with  it  any  suggestions  as  to 
what  may  be  desired  or  expected.  (^)  It  is  easier  to  interpret  the  results 
by  this  method  than  by  any  other.  The  results  attained  by  this  method 
need  to  be  corroborated  by  other  methods  and  that  will  be  done,  but  I 
must  here  point  out  some  of  the  sources  of  error  of  the  method  in  its 
present  application.  The  observer  reacted  with  a  vocal  sound  and  I,  as 
experimenter,  made  a  sight  reaction  to  that  sounds  This  latter  reaction 
is  negligible  because  my  eye  followed  the  reading  point  as  a  point  of  re- 
gard. The  sensory  time  in  the  observer's  reaction  should  be  counted  to 
tl^  record,  i.  e.,  the  record  should  include  the  time  froiu  the  beginning 
of  the  physical  change  to  the  moment  it  was  perceived  as  a  change,  but 
not  the  motor  element  in  the  reaction.  This- 1  tried  to  eliminate  directly 
in  each  trial  by  means  of  a  subjective  estimate.  After  some  practice  in 
sight  readings  of  this  kind  I  acquired  some  skill  in  estimating  equivalents 
on  the  scale  to  the  amounts  lost  by  the  observer's  reaction  at  the  varioos 
rates.  I  could  hear  the  very  beginning  of  the  vocalization  of  the  u  in 
**up.''  But  the  allowance  to  be  made  had  to  vary  with  the  definiteness 
with  which  this  sound  was  uttered.  I  was  aware  of  the  common  illusion 
of  motion  as  well  as  of  the  difficulty  of  perceiving  two  simultaneous  im- 
pressions in  different  senses.  I  found  difficulty  only  in  the  fastest  rate, 
but  even  here  the  possible  error  would  be  small  in  comparison  with  the 
whole  records  and  the  corresponding  mean  variations.  This  method  of 
eliminating  the  reaction-time  is  not  fully  satisfactory,  but  it  is  superior 
to  the  previous  methods  that  have  been  proposed  for  similar  purp>oses. 

Do  we  want  the  naive  judgment  of  the  unpracticed  but  skilled  ob- 
server? or  the  discriminative  and  critical  judgment  of  the  experienced 
observer  who  is  familiar  with  the  conditions  and  elementary  processes 
upon  which  his  judgment  is  based  and  gives  his  decision  after  having 
taken  all  known  factors  into  consideration?  While  the  latter  is  neces- 
sary in  order  to  make  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  facts,  the  former  is  neces- 
sary for  the  establishment  of  the  facts.  Though  it  involves  more  than 
double  the  labor  of  the  other  method,  I  have  made  it  a  characteristic  of 
this  research  that  the  facts  shall  be  obtained  as  they  appear  without 
analysis  in  the  common  experience  of  the  scientific  mind.  No  one  of 
my  observers  knew  what  to  expect  and  they  were  expressly  cautioned  not 
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to  make  any  guesses  with  consequent  conscious  or  unconscious  correc- 
tions. 

The  observer  was  directed  to  react  when  he  could  distinguish  ''change' ' 
from  "  no  change."  In  this  series  I  did  not  have  any  regular  system  of 
control  experiments,  i.  e.,  trials  in  which  no  stimulus  was  applied.  They 
were  interspersed  irregularly  and  by  them  I  satisfied  myself  in  regard  to 
the  necessary  absence  of  illusion.  The  danger  of  illusion  was  empha- 
sized in  the  preliminary  trials.  If  the  illusion  took  place  then,  the  trial 
immediately  following  would  show  the  trace  of  a  reacting  influence  in 
overcautiousness  and  consequent  missing  of  the  standard.  In  such 
cases  the  preliminary  practice  was  continued  until  the  observer  had 
settled  upon  a  normal  standard. 

3.  Conditions  of  the  experiment.  The  standard  pressure  may  seem 
light,  but  it  is  adapted  to  the  place  experimented  upon.  It  was  advisable 
to  use  a  light  stimulus  which  would  not  produce  a  deadening  effect  upon 
the  nerves  under  long  continued  pressure.  A  light  pressure  on  a  small 
area  produces  a  simpler  and  less  disturbing  sensation  than  a  heavy  pres- 
sure, which  is  liable  to  produce  sensations  of  stsain  in  parts  not  directly 
stimulated.     It  is  also  important  to  avoid  pain. 

The  point  upon  the  first  finger  was  chosen  for  stimulation  because  it 
admits  of  being  kept  in  a  horizontal  plane  when  the  rest  of  the  body  is 
in  a  comfortable  position.  The  place  is  of  a  good  sensitiveness  and  free 
from  hairs. 

The  slowest  rate  here  used  was  determined  by  preliminary  experiments 
in  which  smaller  floats  were  used.  It  was  then  found  that  the  change 
would  not  be  perceived  at  all,  in  the  slowest  rates,  even  when  it  amounted 
to  four  or  six  times  the  original  stimulus.  The  pressure  sensation  would 
either  be  entirely  lost  or  else  it  would  continue  indefinitely  to  seem  as 
but  a  fraction  of  the  standard.  6.18'  per  second  was  found  to  be 
about  the  slowest  rate  per  second  by  which  the  pressure  might  rise  and 
still  be  perceptible  every  time  under  normal  conditions.  The  fastest  rate 
was  taken  within  safe  limits,  and  rates  above  that  were  reserved  for  a  sep- 
arate test. 

II.   Variation  in  sensitiveness  to  change  as  depending  on  the 

DELAY  OF   THE   STIMULUS. 

In  previous  experiments  with  sight  and  sound^  I  found  that  when  a 
stimulus  near  the  threshold  is  delayed  beyond  a  certain  time  at  which  it 

^  Seashore,  Measurements  of  illusions  and  hallucinations  in  normal  Ufe^  Stud.  Yale 
F^ch.  Lab.,  1895  HI  3^>  S^. 
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may  be  expected,  its  threshold  is  lowered,  and,  wi 
this  is  proportiona]  to  the  delay.  If  this  law  applie 
of  the  facts  established  in  the  first  s«ries  of  experimei 
by  it.  The  application  of  the  law  of  delay  to  this 
tested  in  the  following  manner : 

Apparatus  A  was  used  just  as  in  the  foregoing  serif 
rale,  namely  i.io'  increase  per  second,  which  is  o.i 
standard.  Counting  from  the  end  of  a"  allowed  fo 
the  original  pressure,  the  increase  was  not  begun  ui 
the  respective  sets  of  trials  as  follows :  I,  o' ;  II,  5' ; 
V,  20';  and  VI,  25".  In  other  respects  the  genera] 
ditions  were  the  same  as  in  the  first  series.  There  w; 
which  the  observer  was  led  to  expect  the  change  to  bi 
time.  He  was  not  aware  of  the  delay  ;  he  only  kne» 
a  gradual  change  and  that  ho  should  begin  to  look 
signal.  Nothing  was  stated  as  to  when  it  would  beg 
learned,  however,  from  the  preliminary  trials  that  it  1 
time-intervals  for  the  change  to  become  perceptit 
different  from  the  cases  of  suggestion  in  which  the 
expect  the  stimulus  at  a  definite  moment.  Here 
expectation  and  general  preparation  were  similar  to  th 
series.  It  is  a  case  of  suggestion  that  works  throuj 
time-influence  in  ordinary  perception. 


VarialipH 

o- 

J        d 

A.H. 

7.6      3-1 

P.  D. 

8.3      3.4 

P.P. 

>3-'     45 

A.B. 

5-4       1-4 

D.  S. 

6.6      3.8 

J.M. 

5,8        2.1 

A.S. 

wxo     3.0 

nulling  from, May  of  I 


9.6      3.0 


6.7 


5-4 


it  U  the  grain. 

igtf^io,  ofwhich the medianis taken. 
ic  delay  of  the  Mimulus  is  indicUed  in 
ids  at  the  head  of  each  column. 


J,  Ibe  threshold 


(or  the   series  is  : 
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of  change  come  directly  into  the  focus  of  attention,  a  greater  number  of 
them  will  be  noticed  and  those  noticed  will  be  magnified.  This  implies 
that  the  variation  of  the  threshold  with  the  rate  is  not  entirely  because 
of  the  difference  in  impression  that  quick  or  slow  rates  of  change  make, 
but  largely  because  of  the  different  attitude  of  mental  pre{>aredness  which 
is  caused  by  different  time  relations.  Though  the  observers  tried  to  be 
equally  attentive  all  the  time  there  was  a  semi-conscious  reinforcement  of 
attention  as  time  went  .on.  When  the  signs  of  change  came  soon  they 
had  to  compete  with  more  rival  sensational  elements  than  if  they  came 
later.  According  to  the  conditions  of  the  experiment  there  could 
scarcely  be  any  surprise,  but  we  may  characterize  the  different  states  of 
mind  by  saying  that  in  the  fast  rates  the  observer  was  op>en  to  conviction, 
while  in  the  slower  changes  he  more  anxiously  sought  some  imaged  facts 
of  assurance. 

The  fast  rates  are  probably  affected  by  contiguity  with  the  slow,  and 
likewise  the  reverse.     The  faster  rates  were,  perhaps,  at  a  disadvantage. 
It  is  probable  that  if  the  highest  point  in  each  curve  had  been  estab- 
lished separately,  without  reference  to  any  other  rate,  it   would  have 
been  lower  in  both  cases.     Yet  those  would  be  entirely  different  condi- 
tions.    If  one  rate,  or  time  of  change,  is  taken  separately,  the  time  for  the 
change  to  be  felt  will  be  known  ;  it  will  be  envisaged  more  definitely; 
the  attention  will  be  sharply  focused  at  the  expected  moment  of  change 
and  no  attention-energy  will  be  scattered  as  above.     Both  conditions  art 
facts  of  ordinary   experience  and  it  would  be  interesting    to  compare 
them.     One  form  of  the  latter  condition  will  be  taken  up  in  the  next 
series  of  experiments. 

Fatigue  makes  a  light  weight  or  pressure  feel  lighter.  TTiis  is  true 
for  5*.  How  does  that  affect  those  curves  or  their  continuation? 
Does  it  have  the  effect  of  lessening  the  standard  and  thus  making  the  in- 
crements proportionally  greater  during  the  time  extension  ?  Or,  does  it 
work  in  the  opposite  way  so  that  the  amount  of  the  standard,  plus  the 
increment,  is  constantly  lessened,  necessitating  a  longer  time  to  make 
the  pressure  feel  heavier  than  at  first?  Both  are  true,  i.  e.,  there  is  a 
certain  limit  at  which  the  amount  lost  by  fatigue  is  just  equal  to  the  in- 
crease at  a  certain  rate.  This  point  lies  beyond  the  lower  end  of  the 
short  curve.  Then  the  weight  would  feel  the  same  a//  infinitum  if  theie 
were  no  fluctuations  in  this  limit.  If  the  change  is  slower,  howercr, 
several  possibilities  of  sensation- changes  are  open,  but  it  is  not  probabk 
that  any  increase  in  pressure  will  be  felt  before  pain  sets  in  and  the  ex- 
periment for  pressure  must  be  discontinued.  But  if  the  rate  of  increisc 
is  faster  than  the  rate  of  falling  off  by  fatigue,  the  standard  will  actually 
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P,  Opening  the  magnet  circuit  always  places  the  standard  pressure  with 
the  same  momentum.  To  obtain  the  i'  increase  upon  the  standard  the 
point  T  is  lifted  vertically  by  a  rapid  movement  of  the  guide  lever 
(-^6).  The  I*  is  of  course  transferred  directly  to  the  point  P  without  any 
movement  of  the  beam  except  through  the  extra  indentation  which  the  i* 
causes  on  the  skin. 

I  have  only  had  time  to  make  one  of  the  tests  for  which  this  apparatus 
is  intended.  This  test  consisted  in  finding  the  least  perceptible  incre^e 
when  the  change  was  made  instantaneously.  The  standard  pressure  and 
the  area  were  the  same  as  before ;  the  general  method  was  also  the 
same.  At  a  signal  the  observer  got  ready  and  about  two  seconds  later 
the  point  Pwbs  applied  by  releasing  the  magnets.  The  increase  was 
made  about  two  seconds  after  this.  The  threshold  was  approached  in 
both  directions  by  steps  with  a  constant  difference  of  0.2*.  The  ob- 
server simply  stated  whether  he  perceived  the  change  or  not.  Control 
trials  were  interspersed  irregularly.  The  average  of  the  complete  meas- 
urements on  each  of  seven  observers  is  given  in  Table  III.  The  figures 
denote  the  smallest  increment  above  which  all  were  perceived. 


Table  III.- 


Threshold  of  instantaneous  increase  in  a  pressure  of  j*. 


A.  N. 
M.  A. 
J.  M. 
G.  O. 
A.  S. 
P.  D. 
P.  P. 


J 
0.26 

0.34 

0.34 
0.17 

0.64 

0-34 
0.36 


0-35 


d 

0.08 
0.07 
0.08 
0.06 
0.15 
0.07 
0.07 

0.09 


The  unit  of  measurement  is  the  gram. 
The   number  of  measurements  in  each 
case  is  n-=.\Oy  of  which  the  median  is  taken. 
J    threshold  increment. 


dy  mean  variation ;  the  mean  yariadoo 
for  the  senes  can  be  found  by  dividing  this 
by  y^n  =  3-2. 


The  main  value  of  these  results  lies  in  that  they  establish  one  end  of 
the  curve  in  Figure  i  as  it  would  terminate  if  continued.  The  curve  has 
to  fall  from  its  highest  point  12.1*  to  this  point  0.35*.  This  suggests  an 
important  problem,  namely,  in  terms  of  the  figure,  what  is  the  shape 
of  the  curve  which  must  connect  these  two  points?  This  will  be 
answered  for  somewhat  different  conditions  in  a  following  series  of  ex- 
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periments.  The  present  threshold  meanwhile  gives  a  standard  in  com- 
parison with  which  we  must  interpret  all  the  previous  measurements  on 
gradual  change.  Thus,  the  slowest  gradual  increase  requires  a  threshold 
nine  times  as  high,  and  the  fastest  a  threshold  thirty-five  times  as  high  as 
the  threshold  for  instantaneous  difference.  In  making  this  comparison 
**  instantaneous  **  must  be  taken  in  a  relative  sense  (as  it  always  must) 
according  to  the  above  details,  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  these  two 
thresholds  were  found  by  different  methods. 

Psychologically  the  two  judgments  of  gradual  and  instantaneous  dif- 
ferentiation are  not  only  made  under  totally  different  conditions  of  atten- 
tion and  expectation,  but  there  is  also  an  entirely  different  grouping  of 
the  sensations  which  form  the  basis  for  the  discrimination. 

IV.  Effect  of  the  rate  of   change  upon  the  perception  of  in- 
crease IN  WEIGHT. 

Apparatus  C ;  Experiments* 

An  apparatus  is  needed  by  means  of  which  gradual  changes  in  the 
weight  of  a  lifted  object  can  be  made  and  measured.  Apparatus  C, 
which  was  constructed  for  this  purpose,  consists  of  the  following  parts, 
used  in  conjunction  with  apparatus  A  : 

1 .  The  weight  cell.  This  is  a  polished  hard-rubber  cylinder  with  a 
diameter  of  21"*"  and  a  height  of  75"*".  Its  own  weight,  25*,  may  be 
increased  to  different  amounts  by  placing  weights  inside.  A  silk  cord 
hangs  from  the  bottom,  by  which  weights  may  be  attached. 

2.  The  arm  support.  A  board  base  is  fixed  in  such  a  position  that 
the  arm  from  the  elbow  may  rest  upon  it  in  a  horizontal  position.  The 
weight  cell  stands  on  this  in  a  position  to  be  grasped  comfortably.  The 
cord  from  the  cell  runs  vertically  through  a  hole  in  the  board  to  the 
stimulus  end  of  balance  A, 

Apparatus  C  works  on  the  same  principle  as  apparatus  A ,   the  only 
difference  being  that  the  weight  is  exerted  on  a  lifted  cell  instead  of  a 
pressing  point.     To  illustrate  by  an  example,  let  it  be  desired  to  obtain  a 
measured  gradual  increase  on  a  standard  of  40'  weight  in  a   cell.      1  he 
cell  itself  weighs  25*  and  we  add  15'  by  weight  placed  inside  of  the 
stimulus    rod,  to  whose  top   the  cell   is  attached.      Since    this  rod   is 
counterbalanced  by  the  float,  the  1 5*  are  added  to  the  weight  of  the  cell 
when  the  observer  lifts  the  cell,  say  2""  from  the  base.      At  that  point  the 
standard  will  be  reached.     The  water  in  the  graduated  tube  is  then  al- 
lowed  to  rise  at  some  definite  rate  and  as  the  float  is  immereea  wcigni  is 
transferred  to  the  cell. 
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.  The  same  general  method  that  was  used  in  the  study  of  pressure  was 
here  applied  in  the  study  of  the  so-called  muscle  sense,  the  word  being 
used  in  its  widest  significance  as  including  all  the  sensations  by  means  of 
which  we  estimate  lifted  weight.  The  aim  was  to  determine  whether 
there  is  any  law  for  muscle  sense  that  corresponds  to  the  law  of  rate 
influence  that  we  have  found  for  pressure,  and,  if  so,  to  observe  some 
of  the  relations  between  the  two. 


Table  IV. 
JL^as/  perceptible  increase  in  a  lifted  weight  of  fi)rty  grams  at  difftrent  rates, 
I  II  III 


a 

( 

0.19 

I. 

10 

0.03 

/? 

555 

0 

.91 

• 

0.15 

y 

0.005 

0 

.02i 

; 

0.166 

J 

d 

J 

d 

J                 d 

e 

J.  L. 

3-3 

I.I 

11.5 

4.0 

20.3              2.1 

0 

V.  s. 

1.7 

0.4 

6.1 

1.8 

9-7            5-0 

0 

M.  M. 

53 

1.4 

II. 0 

2.4 

18.0            4.4 

0 

J.  P. 

12.0 

5.4 

14.9 

4.0 

21.9            4.9 

0 

W.  J. 

2.4 

I.O 

6.6 

IS 

14.8            4.9 

43 

A.  S. 

4.0 

1.3 

12. 1 

3.6 

17.5            2.4 

43 

F.  K. 

3-9 

0.5 

12.4 

2.6 

17.1            53 

0 

E.  J. 

6.0 

2.3 

13.8 

4.9 

13.5            4.9 

0 

C.  C. 

4.0 

2.4 

7.3 

3.4 

137            4.2 

0 

Average, 

4.7 

1.8 

10.6 

31 

16.3              4-2 

Time, 

26.  !• 

9.6' 

2.5- 

The  unit  of  measurement  is  the  gram. 

The  number  of  measurements  in  each 
case  is  n=io,  of  which  the  median  is  taken. 

I,  II,  III,  rates  of  increase. 

a,  number  of  grams  of  increase  per  sec- 
ond. 

/?,  time  to  increase  I*. 


7,  increase  per  second  as  a  fraction  of 
the  initial  stimulus. 

J  J  threshold  increment. 

dy  mean  variation;  to  find  the  m^m  varia> 
tion  for  the  series  divide  by  y'n  =  3.2.  . 

e,  percentage  of  the  control  trials  in 
which  illusions  occurred. 


The  standard  was  taken  as  40*,  because  that  weight  in  the  given  cell 
is  favorable  for  a  distinct  feeling  of  weight  and  does  not  cause  noticeable 
fatigue  very  soon.  Only  three  rates  were  employed  and  these  were  the 
same  as  I,  II  and  V  in  the  first  series ;  they  gave  an  increase  of  o.  iSS 
1. 10*  and  6.63*^  per  second,  respectively. 

The  obser\'er  shut  his  eyes  and  grasped  the  cell  at  the  middle  between 
the  thumb  and  the  first  two  fingers  in  such  a  way  that  when  he  had  raised 
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the  cell  2"*"  from  the  base  the  side  of  the  hand  and  the  little  finger  rested 
on  the  base  by  their  full  length  and  the  cell  was  held  upright.  The  posi- 
tion was  comfortable  and  could  easily  be  retained  for  the  required  time. 
The  observer  grasped  the  cell  as  lightly  as  possible.  As  soon  as  the  cor- 
rect position  had  been  secured  the  signal  was  given  which  meant  that 
except  in  the  control  trials  the  physical  change  would  begin  in  two 
seconds.  The  reaction  was  made  by  saying  *'  up*'  and  the  results  were 
read  as  before.  Nine  persons  made  the  complete  experiment,  which 
consisted  of  ten  trials  on  each  rate,  exclusive  of  the  control  trials.  The 
summary  is  contained  in  Table  IV, 

From  one  to  five  control  trials  were  interspersed  with  each  ten  regular 
trials.  The  column  giving  the  percentage  of  these  trials  which  resulted  in 
illusions  gives  an  index  to  the  reliability  of  the  discrimination.  All  but 
two  are  perfectly  reliable  in  that  they  have  chosen  the  standard  threshold 
so  high  that  there  is  no  danger  of  confusion.  The  high  percentage  of 
errors  for  the  two  must,  however,  not  be  interpreted  to  mean  that  such  a 
percentage  of  the  total  number  of  trials  may  be  considered  as  illusions,  for  in 
each  case  there  were  thirty  trials  in  which  the  regular  change  was  made 
and  only  seven  in  which  the  stimulus  was  withheld.  All  three  illusions 
out  of  the  five  possible  were  in  rate  I  for  W.J.,  and  for  A.S.  two  out  of 
four  possible  were  in  rate  I  and  one  out  of  two  possible  in  rate  II.  The 
value  of  these  percentages  depends  upon  the  relation  between  the  number 
of  control  trials  to  the  number  of  regular  trials  as  well  as  upon  the  degree 
to  which  a  trial  with  no  sensation  of  change  was  expected.  The  effect  of 
the  rate  influence  is  as  marked  for  these  observers  as  for  the  others  and 
their  mean  variation  is  not  excessive.  This  argues  that,  since  they  had 
nothing  but  the  direct  sensation  to  judge  by,  the  real  signs  of  change  must 
have  been  present  in  a  much  larger  proportion  of  trials  than  the  above 
percentages  would  indicate.  The  error  cannot  be  explained  as  due  to 
the  ordinary  premature  automatic  reaction,  for  then  the  mean  variation 
should  have  been  much  larger. 

The  figures  in  the  table  express  the  law  that,  for  the  three  rates  investi- 
gated, the  threshold  of  perceptible  increase  in  lifted  weights  is  higher  in 
fast  rates  than  in  slow  rates.  This  accords  with  the  law  we  found  for 
pressure.     The  relation  of  the  two  will  be  discussed  later.* 

V.  Threshold  for  instantaneous  increase  in  weight. 

Apparatus  D ;  Experiments, 

This  problem  requires  an  apparatus  by  which  the  standard  weight  of 
a  body  may  be  increased  instantaneously  without  causing  any  other  dis- 
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turbance.  This  was  accomplished  by  a  comp>ound  weight  balance.  The 
cell  (C,)  and  the  arm  rest  (C,)  are  used  as  in  the  foregoing  series.  A 
weight-pan  is  suspended  by  a  silk  cord,  branching  out  from  the  center  of 
the  bottom  of  the  cell,  400"*™  below  it.  Midway  between  the  cell  and 
the  weight-pan  there  is  a  light  fibre  balance  beam  140""  long  with  its 
fulcrum  at  the  middle.  It  is  adjusted  with  one  extremity  perp>endicular 
over  the  pan  and  attached  to  it  by  a  cord  which  passes  between  the 
branching  cords  and  is  so  fastened  to  the  pan  that  changing  the  support 
of  the  pan  from  this  cord  to  the  branching  cords,  or  the  reverse,  will  not 
cause  the  pan  to  shake.  At  the  other  end  a  hook  is  suspended  by  a 
cord  200"^  long.  Upon  this  a  series  of  gram  weights  "was  fitted  to  be 
hooked  firmly.  The  hook  is  light  (  J^*)  and  makes  the  weights  conven- 
iently interchangeable.  At  first  the  instantaneous  increase  was  made  by 
means  of  a  weight  acting  over  a  pulley  by  a  cord  from  the  hook  end  of 
the  balance  beam.  This  weight  was  allowed  to  drop  100""  with  the 
cord  slackened  90"" ;  thus  the  hook  end  of  the  balance  would  be  ele- 
vated 10""  at  a  definable  rate.  But  the  present  method  required  that  the 
change  should  be  made  noiselessly ;  therefore  at  the  risk  of  some  irregu- 
larity, I  simply  raised  the  weight  by  pulling  a  cord  perpendicularly  from 
the  hook  as  quickly  as  possible. 

The  plan  of  the  apparatus  may  be  explained  better  by  an  example. 
Suppose  we  want  to  get  an  increase  of  i*  on  40*  lifted  by  the  cell.  The 
cell  weighs  25'  and  enough  weight  is  added  to  the  pan  to  make  it  weigh 
i5«.  Since  the  15*  are  supported  by  the  cell  its  total  weight  is  40*.  We 
then  place  the  i*  increment  in  the  pan  and  counterbalance  it  by  i*  on 
the  hook  (including  the  weight  of  the  hook);  the  two  weights  on  the  bal- 
ance, therefore,  do  not  act  upon  the  weight  of  the  cell.  The  observer 
grasps  the  cell  and  lifts  it  2°™  ;  this  makes  the  balance  beam  stand  in  a 
horizontal  position.  The  grasp  is  made  in  such  a  manner  that  the  whole 
side  of  the  hand  rests  upon  the  support  in  a  position  that  can  easily  be 
retained  during  a  prolonged  experiment.  He  is  then  lifting  the  standard 
weight,  but  when  the  hook-weight  is  raised  suddenly  its  counterbalance 
is  transferred  to  the  support  of  the  pan  without  any  movement  of  the 
balance  beam.  I  was  able  to  elevate  the  hook-weight  as  quickly  as  it 
would  start  to  fall  by  its  own  gravity,  or  faster ;  therefore,  the  increment 
was  transferred  to  the  new  support  at  the  rate  that  it  would  assume  by  its 
own  weight  when  beginning  to  fall,  i.  e.,  the  increase  was  made  by  simply 
releasing  the  support  of  the  required  amount  without  imparting  motion 
to  the  standard  weight.  By^  this  method  any  instantaneous  increase  may 
be  made  without  impact.  It  is  evident  that  by  reversing  the  action  of 
he  balance  a  decrease  in  weight  may  be  made  equally  well. 
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This  series  of  experiments  was  made  on  the  same  observers  as  the 
fourth  series,  and  under  similar  circumstances,  in  order  that  the  two  sets 
of  results  might  be  comparable.  They  were  made  during  the  same 
period,  this  experiment  being  made  alternately  before  and  after  the  other. 
The  point  to  be  determined  here  was  the  threshold  for  the  perception  of 
a  so-called  instantaneous  increase  in  the  weight  of  a  body  lifted  by  the 
rested  hand.  A  form  of  the  method  of  minimum  variation  was  employed. 
The  steps  varied  by  one  gram  each  and  were  taken  alternately  ascending 
and  descending  the  series.  In  ascending,  the  steps  of  change  were  con- 
tinued until  the  observer  had  perceived  the  increment  correctly  three 
times  in  succession  ;  and,  in  descending,  the  series  of  steps  was  begun  with 
the  highest  one  of  the  ascending  series  or  by  one  above  it  if  this  series 
was  low.  At  a  signal  the  observer  lifted  the  cell  to  the  2""  limit  and  as 
soon  as  steadiness  was  attained  in  this  position  another  signal  warned  hini 
to  watch  for  an  increase,  to  which  he  should  react  by  saying  **up*'  at 
the  moment  he  perceived  it.  The  change  was  made  from  two  to  six 
seconds  after  this  signal.  The  observer's  ability  to  react  just  at  the  right 
time  was  considered  a  criterion  for  his  certainty  and  accuracy.  The 
time  of  making  the  change  was  varied  irregularly  within  this  region  of  four 
seconds.  If  he  reacted  perceptibly  before  or  after  the  change,  due  al- 
lowance for  the  reaction-time  being  made,  the  fact  was  recorded  as  an 
error  or  illusion.  Of  course,  failure  to  react  indicated  that  the  stimulus 
was  below  the  threshold.  This  time-criterion  was  chosen  in  preference 
to  the  method  of  control  trials  in  order  to  make  the  experiment  short. 
Instead  of  concentrating  the  attention  on  the  moment  two  seconds  after 
the  signal,  it  here  had  to  be  scattered  over  a  time  of  four  seconds.  This, 
presumably,  tended  to  raise  the  threshold.  Upon  a  definite  inquiry  each 
observer  testified  that  he  had  not  perceived  any  suggestion  as  to  the 
moment  of  change  except  by  direct  feeling  of  change  in  weight. 

The  results  are  contained  in  Table  V ;  the  initials  of  the  observers  will 
aid  in  the  comparison  of  the  individual  records  here  with  those  in  Table 
IV. 

The  J  value  marks  an  arbitrary  limit.  With  careful  observers  it  may 
be  considered  a  pretty  safe  limit,  denoting  the  point  above  which  we  may 
expect  to  find  all  increments  perceptible  under  similar  conditions.  The 
J  value  must  be  interpreted  with  reference  to  the  mean  variations  and 
the  figures  in  the  first  sections  of  the  table.  According  to  the  table  4. 7' 
would  be  perceptible  about  seven  times  out  of  ten,  or  70  per  cent,  of  the 
trials.  This  percentage  is  brought  down  so  low  because  it  is  an  average 
for  different  observers  and  not  for  successive  trials  on  the  same  observer. 
The  last  column  gives  the  number  of  times  each  observer  reacted  wrongly. 
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The  method  of  manipulating  the  apparatus  may  be  understood  from  the 
explanation  in  series  IV;  the  main  difference  was  that  here  definite 
amounts  of  increase  were  produced  and  the  observer  stated  whether  he 
perceived  them  or  not,  while  there  the  change  continued  until  he  reacted. 

The  possible  inaccuracy  in  reaching  the  exact  increment  in  the  £aistest 
rate  was  dz  o.  2'.  If  a  larger  error  than  that  was  made  the  trial  was  re- 
peated. The  variation  by  unsteadiness  of  the  observer's  hand  may  intro- 
duce a  possible  error  of  db  o.  2'.  These  are  the  only  two  marked  sources 
of  error.     The  first  affects  only  the  fastest  rate. 

The  results  for  the  observers  are  contained  in  Table  VI.  The  first  part 
of  the  table  shows  the  numbers  of  R  (change  perceived)  and  U  (imcer- 
tain)  answers  that  were  given  out  of  five  trials  on  each  increment.  At 
the  right  hand  end  of  each  line  I  have  omitted  all  but  the  first  "5** 
when  this  is  the  first  of  three  successive  fives.  The  R  and  the  U  trials 
are  recorded  separately  and  the  reader  may  distribute  the  U  trials  as  he 
thinks  best.  A  general  expression  of  the  results  may  be  gotten  by  a 
study  of  the  R  trials  alone. 

Table  VI. 
Threshold  of  increase  in  a  lifted  weight  0/40'. 
2S    4*    61    8<     io>    I2<     I4«    161     i8k 
3      5 


M.  M. 


R 

U 


F.  C. 


N.  H. 
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2 
I 
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4      4 


2      3 

2 
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2     3 
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I      3 
I 

I      2 


4 
3  I 
I      3 


4 
4 


I 

2 


5 
5 


J 

« 

2.8 

1.0 

7.2 

I.O 

10.4 

1.2 

5-4 

2.2 

5.6 

0.6 

8.4 

1.2 

4-0 

2.4 

5-2 

1.0 

8.0 

0.S 

4-4 

1.2 

9-2 

19 

12.4 

2,6 
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J.  P. 


W.  J.^ 


J.  R. 


W.  H. 


■ 


B.  H. 


■ 


R.  S. 


Av.  %\ 
ofR   I 


IS 

I 

3 

3 

5 

7.6 

1-9 

R 

u 

3 

3 

4 

5 

10. 0 

2.4 

f^ 

2 

2 

I 

I 

3 

4 

16.8 

3.0 

[u 

I 

I 

IS 

2 

3 

2 
I 

5 

6.4 

1.9 

R 

U 

2 
I 

4 

4 

4 

5 

8.4 

2.4 

IS 

I 

2 
I 

3 
I 

4 

4 
I 

4 

4 

4 

12.0 

3.2 

IS 

2 
2 

2 

4 

4 
I 

4 

5 

6.4 

2.2 

IS 

3 

4 

3 

I 

4 

5 

8.4 

2.4 

IS 

I 

I 

I 

2 

2 

3 

3 

4 

4 

5 

12.0 

3.2 

R 

U 

2 

• 

4 

2 

5 

4.0 

0.8 

IS 

4 

I 

4 
I 

5 

5.4 

1.5 

IS 

I 

2 

4 
I 

4 

4 

5 

7.6 

1.9 

IS 

3 

4 

5 

3.6 

1.3 

[S 

• 

I 

3 

5 

2 

2 
I 

5 

lO.O 

2.4 

IS 

I 

.4 

3 

I 

5 

13.2 

1-3 

R 

U 

5 

3 
I 

4 
I 

5 

3.6 

1.9 

IS 

4 

I 
I 

5 

4 

5 

8.4 

1.4 

IS 

SO 
4 

4 

I 

68 

40 

4 

I 

3 
80 

58 
26 

2 

94 
80 

52 

4 

98 

78 
72 

4 

100 

94 
70 

5 

100 

78 

88 

94 

96 

II. 2 

4.8 

7.6 

II. 2 

1.4 

1.7 

1.7 
2.0 

The  unit  of  measurement  is  the  gram. 
Number  of  trials  on  each  point,  n  =  10. 
Roman  numerals  give  the  rates  : 
I,  o.i8«  per  sec. 
II,  i.io"   **     " 
III,  6.63I    "     «« 
R,  number  of  times  the  reply  *'  change ' ' 

given  in  five  trials. 
U,  number  of  times  the  reply  ''  uncer- 
tain * '  was  given  in  five  trials. 

4 


The  difference  between  5  and  R  -|-  U 
will  give  the  number  of  replies  '<no 
change." 

The  numbers  lit  the  head  of  the  columns 
denote  the  increments. 

J,  the  threshold  above  which  it  is  (npob- 
able  that  all  increments  would  be  perceived. 

d^  mean  variation  of  J  ;  to  find  the  mean 
variation  for  the  series  divide  by  ^IT  = 
2.2. 
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proved  beyond  the  possibility  of  a  doubt.  This  applies  to  series  I  only 
indirectly,  but  the  general  agreement  between  the  facts  and  conditions 
of  series  I  and  series  IV  justifies  the  deduction  in  regard  to  the  quali- 
tative statement  of  the  law. 

2.  The  slowest  rate  requires  the  same  increment,  within  o.  i',  by  this 
as  by  the  previous  method.  By  the  present  method  the  other  two  rates 
require  smaller  increments,  somewhat  in  proportion  to  the  rates. 

3.  The  proportional  differences  by  the  two  methods  do  not  point  to 
any  notable  error  in  the  previous  method,  but  are  a  good  expression  for 
the  difference  in  the  mental  attitude  in  the  two  methods. 

The  foregoing  experiment  was  repeated  five  times  upon  the  writer  dur- 
ing as  many  successive  days.  The  conditions  differ  in  that  I  knew  just 
what  was  going  on  physically  except  in  one  respect,  namely,  that  I  did 
not  know  whether  the  trial  would  be  a  regular  or  a  control  trial.  In  this 
series  I  do  not  record  the  result  of  the  control  trials  because  I  set  my 
standard  so  high  tliat  I  made  practically  no  error.  The  following  con- 
clusions may  be  drawn  from  the  summary  in  Table  VII. 

1.  The  general  direction  of  the  rate-influence  is  the  same  as  that 
found  for  the  other  observers. 

2.  There  is  a  noticeable  decrease  in  the  rate -influence  for  the  &stest 
rate  during  the  progress  of  the  experiment. 

3.  A  reasonable  expression  for  the  difference  in  mental  attitude  due  to 
my  knowledge  of  the  rate  of  change  is  found  in  the  amount  by  which  my 
threshold  differs  from  that  of  the  other  observers. 


VII.  Effect  of  the  rate  of  change  upon  the  perception  of  very 

RAPID    INCREASE    IN    WEIGHT. 

Apparatus  E, 

Very  rapid  rates  of  change  being  desired  here,  it  was  necessary  to  use 
a  float  of  larger  diameter,  or  nozzles  allowing  a  more  rapid  stream  to  flow, 
than  had  hitherto  been  used.  The  former  alternative  was  adopted,  but 
with  this  alternative  a  change  in  the  mechanism  of  the  rest  of  the  appa- 
ratus also  became  necessary.  Apparatus  C  required  that  the  operator 
should  stop  the  increase  when  it  had  reached  the  desired  height.  The 
rates  of  change  approaching  the  instantaneous,  here  required,  could  only 
be  obtained  by  an  automatic  determination  of  the  amount  of  increase  by 
the  apparatus  itself.     This  was  accomplished  as  follows  : 

Apparatus  C  was  used  in  all  its  parts  except  three,  namely  :  the  f^oat, 
the  connection  between  the  cell  and  the  beam,  and  the  rod  which  counter- 
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balanced  the  float.  A  light  steel  tube  of  2  5"^  diameter  was  used  for  a  float. 
The  Connection  with  the  cell  waS  reestablished  in  the  following  manner. 
A  balance  beam  E  of  the  same  dimensions  as  the  balance  beam  A  is 
placed  immediately  above  A  and  parallel  to  it.  We  may  name  the 
float  end  of  the  original  beam  Af  and  the  corresponding  end  of  the  upper 
beam  Ef  and  the  other  ends  respectively  Aw  and  Ew,  Ef  is  vertically 
over  ^and  they  are  joined  by  two  loops  of  fine  wire  which  interlock  at 
the  middle  in  such  a  way  that  when  the  tension  is  released  and  ^and 
-^approach  each  other  the  loops  cause  no  friction  and  allow  no  spring  or 
elasticity ;  the  lower  is  fixed  in  an  upright  position  and  the  upper  falls 
vertically  by  its  own  weight.  Now,  following  the  same  principle  as  in 
apparatus  Dy  the  standard  weight  is  maintained  by  means  of  the  com- 
pound balance  action.  The  cell  is  attached  to  Ew  and  from  the  same 
point  a  balance  pan  (pan  E^  is  suspended  400"*"  below.  In  place  of  the 
rod  at  Aw  another  scale-pan  (pan  ^)  is  suspended  at  the  same  distance 
as  pan  E,  When  the  weight  in  pan  E  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  float 
at  zero  the  two  beams  stand  in  a  horizontal  position  and  the  loops  be- 
tween Af  and  Ef  are  just  on  the  point  of  making  contact.  A  is  bal- 
anced and  exerts  no  influence  on  E^  and  E  is  balanced  and  exerts  no 
influence  upon  the  cell  which,  when  lifted,  has  its  own  weight  plus  the 
weight  of  pan  E,  If  the  weight  in  pan  A  be  diminished  Af  will  pull  on 
Ef  by  that  amount  and  this  will  in  turn  lift  at  Ewy  which  lessens  the 
weight  of  the  cell  by  the  same  amount. 

The  balancioj;  of  the  apparatus  depends  upon  the  position  of  the  cell 
when  lifted.  A  special  support  for  the  cell  regulates  this.  It  consists  of 
a  trap  on  top  of  the  arm  support  (CJ.  This  is  essentially  a  slat  with 
one  end  hinged  to  the  rear  end  of  the  arm  support.  Its  front  end  is 
held  up  against  an  adjustable  catch  by  a  weight  acting  through  a  cord 
over  a  pulley.  This  cell  is  placed  on  the  front  end  of  this  slat  in  the 
same  lateral  position  as  before,  but  it  is  supported  at  the  standard  height 
to  which  it  should  be  lifted.  When  the  cell  is  grasped  it  is  held  in  the 
same  comfortable  position.  The  experimenter  elevates  the  weight  which 
supports  the  trap,  the  trap  falls  and  leaves  the  cell  supported  by  the 
hand  in  a  definite  position. 

Let  me  further  explain  the  apparatus  by  an  illustration  of  how  it 
works.  Suppose  I  desire  to  produce  a  measured  increase  of  2*  on  a 
standard  of  40'  at  a  very  rapid  rate.  The  cell  itself  weighs  25'  and 
a  weight  is  placed  in  pan  E^  so  that  the  total  weight  of  the  cell  when 
held  in  position,  after  the  trap  is  dropped,  will  be  40*.  Both  beams 
are  balanced  in  a  horizontal  position  and  exert  no  influence  on  the 
cell.     Then  we  take  off  2«  from  pan  A,     This  mak^  Af  pull  on  Ef 
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by  2'  and  this  in  turn  lifts  the  p^n  E  by  2',  reducing  th^  standard  to 
38'.  This  we  correct  by  adding  a'  to  pan  E  and  again  obtain  our 
standard,  40^.  But  now  pan  E  is  lifting  a'  at  E/  and  the  same  amount 
at  Ew;  if  we  then  gradually  restore  the  balance  q£  A  hy  immersiDg 
the  float,  E  being  stationary,  the  amount  lifted  at  Ew  will  decrease 
until  the  zero  point  is  reached  and  the  contact  between  ^  and  Ef  is 
broken.  The  coptact  is  broken  at  the  moment  2<  have  been  added  to 
the  weight  of  the  cell  making  it  42'.  The  rule  determining  the  size  d" 
the  increment  is  that  the  desired  weight  must  be  removed  from  pan  A 
and  placed  in  pan  E,  The  rate  of  increase  is  determined  by  the  size 
of  the  stream  of  water  as  before. 

The  above  is  an  entirely  satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem  of  bow 
to  produce  quick  and  accurate  changes  of  weight  in  a  given  standard 
without  movement  or  jarring  of  the  body  lifted.  The  adjustment  to  the 
zero  point  may  pemiit  a  possible  error  of  =t^'.  The  trap  holds  the  cell 
in  the  correct  position,  and,  after  a  brief  practice,  the  observer  can  retain 
this  approximately,  but  for  accidental  movements  of  the  hand  there  may 
be  an  error  of  within  ±J4'.  There  could  be  no  other  inaccuracy  in  the 
size  of  the  increments,  since  they  were  made  by  actual  interchange  of 
gram  weights. 

The  rates  were  timed  by  the  graphic  method  of  recording  time.  The 
recording  pointer  w^s  placed  in  circuit  with  a  means  of  making  the  cir- 
cuit at  the  beginning  of  the  increment  and  breaking  it  at  the  completion. 
The  electric  clamp  key  was  used  as  in  series  I  to  make  the  circuit 
the  moment  the  stream  was  let  on.  A  platinum  contact  was  built  up 
at  Af^  such  that  Af  rested  upon  it  and  kept  the  circuit  closed  as  long  as 
Af  was  heavier  than  Aw,  The  moment  the  beam  A  passed  through  its 
point  of  balance  and  the  tension  on  <he  interlocking  loops  was  released, 
Af  left  its  contact  and  the  electric  current  was  interrupted. 

I  first  measured  the  time  of  all  the  increments  (the  steps  in  the  series 
differed  by  2'  each)  from  2'  to  20*  on  one  rate  to  find  if  the  changes  were 
uniform.  This  rate  made  the  change  at  the  rate  of  i*  in  0.12'. 
Taking  the  time  to  increase  20*  as  a  standard,  and  calculatmg  the  theo- 
retical time  for  each  increment,  I  found  that  the  empirical  results 
deviated  from  the  theoretical  only  by  an  irregular  fluctuation  no  larger 
than  might  be  allowed  for  the  error  of  measurement,  i.  e.,  there  was  do 
systematic  error  large  enough  to  demand  consideration  here,  and  the  in- 
crease may  be  considered  as  practically  constant.  Having  found  this  I 
timed  all  the  rates  for  the  step  of  20*,  and  divided  that  up  proportionately 
for  the  other  steps.  The  rates  adopted  and  measured  in  this  manner  arc 
as  follows : 
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I. 

II. 

III, 

IV. 

V. 

a 

454 

8.33 

3333 

50.00 

66.66 

P 

0.22 

O.I2 

0.03 

0.02 

o.oiS 

7 

O.II 

0.2X 

0.83 

1. 21 

1.54 

Here  a  denotes  the  number  of  grams  of  increase  per  second,  /?  the 
number  of  seconds  to  increase  one  gram,  and  y  the  part  of  the  initial 
stimulus  per  second. 

£xpenmen/s. 

The  fastest  rate  hitherto  used  required  the  largest  increment.  Refer- 
ring to  the  curves  in  Figure  3,  what  is  the  highest  limit  for  these  if  they 
be  continued  to  the  left,  and  what  form  will  they  assume  in  returning  to, 
the  low  point  that  marks  the  instantaneous  increase  ?  This  is  the  ques  ion 
I  have  tried  to  answer  by  the  present  series  of  experiments. 

The  quoted  rates  are  within  the  limits  of  sufficiently  ^.^^^^  ^STf 
ment  by  the  present  apparatus.     The  slowest  connects  wit        e  as 
the  previous  and  the  fastest  approaches  the  instantaneous.  ^fferentlv 

The  method  of  minimum  variation  was  here  used  son  .  .^^  /x, 

^^4-Av-rrtined  five  times  101 
from  the  previous  manner.     The  threshold  was  <^^^^^^l^,^  i„  ^.der  tc 

each  rate  as  follows :  the  increments  differed  by  2    ^        » ^  ^  numbei 

save  time,  five  trials  on  each  step  were  made  in  ^"^^^^  was  ob 

of  steps  in  the  middle  region  were  tried  ^^^^^  ^       orrectly  every  time  ii 
tained  in  which  the  change  had  been  perceived    c       ^^^^^^^^      ^^  ^ 
the  largest  of  the  increments  tried  and  no  time  in      ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^ 
exceptions  to  this  rule  may  be  seen  in  the  records 
highest  number  is  less  than  five  in  those  cases-  ^  ,      namrfi 

The  observer  was  given  a  choice  of  two  ^^^^g  of  that  Itai^ 
''  Change''  or  -  No  change/'  The  merits  and  ^  ^  ^^^  ^^11  with  Ih 
tion  are  well  known.     At  a  signal  the  observer  ^  ^^^  ^       ^^^  ^^^^ 

hand  in  position  to  rest  firmly.     At  a  second  ^^^      .^  about  two 
was  to  look  for  the  differentiation  which  mig*^^  soon  as  the  ii 

afterwards.     He  was  required  to  give  his  atis^^^ 
was  completed.  ^    in  Table  VIIL 

The  results  for  six  observers  are  contained     r>erceivcd 
hand  section  of  the  table  shows  the  number  o      1/^  ^^ 
five  possible  for  each  step.     There  the  variatio  ^^  ^ 

may  be  traced  for  each  observer.     All    t>^    v.^>ve  tMi 


»ive"5s"  are  omitted,  and  all  increnrien^      -oii»  rf  * 
perceptible  in  the  respective  single  deterroi^  sio^ 

is  found  as  before  by  taking  the  average  01 
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Table  VIII. 


Threshold  of  increase  in  a  40^  weight  at  five  rapid  rates. 


F.'C.  \ 


N.  H. 


V.  S. 


W.IJ. 


J/R. 


W.  H. 


1 


Av.   % 


2« 

4' 

6c 

8« 

I0« 

I2S 

I4«      i6« 

e 

J 

d 

I 

I 

5 

0 

4.8 

0.8 

II 

5 

5 

4 

5 

0 

7.2 

1.8 

III 

I 

3 

3 

5 

0 

5.0 

1.8 

IV 

3 

4 

5 

0 

5.2 

14 

V 

I 

2 

5 

0 

5.2 

I.O 

1 

I 

2 

0 

5 

0 

12.0 

0 

II 

2 

2         5 

0 

14.8 

14 

III 

3 

2 

2 

5 

0 

12.4 

1.6 

IV 

I 

4 

5 

0 

9-2 

1.0 

V 

4 

0 

2 

5 

0 

10.8 

14 

I 

I 

I 

3 

3 

4 

3 

0 

12.4 

2.0 

II 

I 

3 

3 

4 

3 

5 

0 

II.2 

2.6 

III 

I 

4 

5 

0 

6.0 

0.8 

IV 

3 

3 

4 

4 

X 

6.4 

2.0 

V 

4 

2 

3 

5 

0 

7.6 

2.0 

I 

2 

2 

5 

y^ 

6.9 

14 

11 

3 

3 

5 

X 

6.0 

1.6 

III 

4 

4 

>i 

2.8 

14 

IV 

3 

5 

>4 

2.8 

1.0 

V 

5 

5 

• 

>4 

2.0 

0 

I 

2 

2 

3 

2 

3 

3         5 

0 

14.0 

1.6 

II 

I 

2 

3 

3 

4 

i 

11.6 

1.2 

III 

4 

4 

3 

5 

>< 

4-4 

2.8 

IV 

4 

2 

4 

4 

% 

5.2 

2.6 

V 

4 

5 

0 

2.4 

0.4 

I 

3 

3 

5 

1 

5-6 

2.0 

II 

3 

5 

0 

8.8 

1.0 

III 

2 

I 

2 

5 

0 

II. 2 

1.0 

IV 

I 

2 

2 

5 

0 

92 

1.0 

V 

I 

2 

4 

4 

3 

4 

0 

9.6 

24 

I 

0 

30 

47 

77 

90 

87 

ICX> 

A 

9-3 

3-5 

II 

0 

27 

43 

63 

70 

80 

90     100 

A 

98 

2.6 

III 

30 

40 

57 

77 

80 

90 

ICX> 

A 

7.0 

JO 

IV 

33 

47 

67 

80 

100 

A 

6.3 

1.9 

V 

37 

60 

83 

90 

83 

97 

ICX> 

A 

6.3 

3-1 

Roman  numerals,  rates  of  change. 

Figures  at  the  top,  increments  in  grams. 

e,  thejnumerator  gives  the  number  of  er- 
rors that  were  made  in  the  number  of  con- 
trol trials  denoted  by  the  denominator. 

J,  -threshold. 


d,   mean   variation :    to  Bnd  the  mem 
variation  for    the   series   divide   each  In' 


2.2. 


The  average  is  stated  as  the  perccntige 
of  the  possible  number  of  correct  ansven. 
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which  all  increments  were  perceived,  on  the  supposition  that,  when  an  in- 
crement had  been  perceived  every  time,  all  steps  above  that  would 
also  be  perceived.  The  assumption  is  quite  valid,  for  the  steps  are  larger 
and  the  successive  steps  would  be  taken  under  similar  conditions  with  ref- 
erence to  the  larger  fluctuations  in  sensibility.  The  value  of  this  thresh- 
old must  also  be  estimated  by  its  mean  variation  and  by  a  comparison 
with  the  distribution  of  the  figures  in  the  first  part  of  the  table. 


r2 
10 
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8 
7 
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2 
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I 


^a$ 
'%%% 


01 

5 

Fig.  4. 


E,  Results  in  Table  VIII,  p.  56. 

D,  Results  in  Table  IX,  p.  58. 

/,  Results  in  Table  V,  p.  46. 

At  Highest  point  in  A^  Figure  3,  p.  50. 


B^  Highest  point  in  B^  Figure  5. 
The  horizontal  axis  is  divided  oa  \ 
20  times  as  large  as  in  Figure  3. 


The  number  of  experiments  is  too  small  to  afford  a  detailed 
of  the  law  of  variation,  but  it  is  evident  that  we  have  found  dM 
or  turning  point  in  the  size  of  increments.     The  results  if 
curve  E^  Figure  4,  show  the  gradual  return  to  the  point  41^ 
increase.     This  curve  shows  their  relation  to  the  point  I A 
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taneous  increase  and  the  point  A  denoting  the  highest  point  in  curve  A^ 
Figure  3,  i.  e. ,  the  threshold  for  the  rate  of  i'  in  o.  1 5'.  The  object  of  that 
experiments  is  to  trace  the  connection  between  /T  and  X,  Snce  their 
relative  distance  is  very  much  magnified  in  Figme  4,  the  scale  in  this 
figure  should  be  compared  with  the  scale  in  Figure  3. 

The  above  expenment  was  repeated  four  times  upon  the  writer,  as  fax 
as  possible  under  similar  conditions.  The  results  are  expressed  in  Table 
IX  and  curve  D,  Figure  4. 

Table  IX. 
Four  experiments  upon  ike  author;  conditions  similar  to  those  in  the  preceding  tM. 
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Notation  same  as  in  Table  VIII. 

These  results  agree  with  the  foregoing  in  that  they  show  that  the 
threshold  is  lowered  as  the  point  of  instantaneous  increase  is  approached. 

In  comparing  the  superposed  curves  in  Figures  3  and  4  it  must  be  it- 
membered  that  there  are  important  differences  in  the  conditions  upon 
which  the  results  in  each  curve  are  based.  Therefore,  the  comparison 
must  not  be  one  of  absolute  units,  but  of  general  directions  and  tenden- 
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marked  than  that  for  the  threshold  of  difference  in  pressure,  i.  e.,  the 
largest  stimulus  was  required  near  the  instantaneous  rate,  which  was  much 
lower  than  for  any  gradual  stimulus.  At  very  slow  rates  the  perception  be- 
•came  very  uncertain.  Thus,  I  found  it  possible  to  apply  a  pressure  of 
4'  over  an  area  only  1°*"  in  diameter  upon  a  finger  without  the  obser\er 
being  able  to  detect  it.  I  have  made  similar  observations  on  the  thresh- 
olds of  sight  and  sound  and  on  the  thresholds  of  sensation,  disagreeable- 
ness,  and  pain  under  electrical  stimulation.  These  last  experiments 
were  made  by  an  ordinary  slide  inductorium  and  a  pair  of  electrodes. 
In  such  experiments  the  psychological  method  promises  to  be  of  great 
value  for  the  study  of  the  development  of  aesthetical  ideas  and  tastes 
as  depending  upon  the  rate  at  which  the  sensory  impressions  are  made, 
e.  g. ,  in  approaching  the  threshold  of  pleasure  or  pain.  And,  what  is 
mainly  of  theoretical  interest  in  psychology  has  a  very  extensive  practical 
interest  for  education. 

Hall  and  Donaldson  and  Stern  (see  references,  p.  27)  have  studied 
the  rate  influences  in  the  perception  of  motion  by  sight.  I  have  found 
a  marked  variation  in  the  perception  of  tactual  and  muscular  space.  It 
has  been  customary  to  take  the  rate  variation  into  consideration  in  esti- 
mating lifted  weights  by  requiring  that  the  weights  should  alwa)rsbe  lifted 
to  the  same  height  at  the  same  rate.  MCller  and  Schumann's'  meas- 
urements on  this  point  are  valuable. 

I  have  constructed  a  dynamometer  for  measuring  active  pressure.  A 
beam  300""*  long  is  supported  upon  pivot  bearings  at  one  end.  The 
other  end  carries  a  pointer  which  moves  over  an  arc  graduatod  empiri- 
cally from  o*  to  1000*.  The  pointer  end  of  the  beam  is  supported  by  a 
steel  spring  of  seventy  coils  hung  vertically.  The  pressure  point  is  a 
hard  rubber  disk  15°""  in  diameter  supported  by  a  loop  from  a  point  on 
the  beam  75°"°  from  the  bearing  end  of  the  beam.  This  is  a  convenient 
and  satisfactory  dynamometer.  In  some  experiments  I  required  the 
observer  to  press  to  the  standard,  500*,  and  then  reproduce  it  from 
memory  at  various  rates  of  increase  in  pressure  so  as  to  reach  the 
standard  in  the  following  times :  (i)  2';  (2)  the  observer's  own  time, 
generally  about  5";  (3)  5';  -(4)  10';  (5)  15';  (6)  20';  (7)  25".  The 
standard  was  pressed  before  each  single  trial ;  it  was  aimed  to  reach  it  in 
5'.  The  results  show  that  the  slower  the  pressure  increases  the  more  it  is 
overestimated.     The  2*  pressure  is  generally  underestimated. 

What  is  true  for  one  unit  applies  also  more  or  less  to  other  units  of 
measurement  in  sensation.     I  made  some  experiments,  e.  g. ,  on  the  double 

*MOller  and    Schumann,  Ueber  did  psychologischen    Grutidiagin   der  Vergleickun 
^ehobencr  Ge7vichtey  Archiv.  f.  d.  ges.  Physiol.  (Pfluger),  1889  XLV  37. 
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stimulus  in  pressure  with  a  standard  of  5*  using  apparatus  -^4  as  in  series 
I  with  rates  I,  II  and  V.  The  results  for  five  observers  were  :  I,  10.5* ; 
II,  1 2.  I*;  and  V,  13.4',  i.  e.,  the  faster  the  increase  the  more  the  com- 
parative pressure  is  underestimated.  This  is  in  accord  with  the  laws 
found  for  dynamometry  and  for  the  threshold  of  pressure. 

The  rate  influence  is  not  limited  to  sensation.     It  enters  our  higher 
and  more  complex  emotional  and  intellectual  experience  and  activity. 

3.  The  standard  stimulus.     The  variation  with  the  standard  stimulus 
is,  perhaps,  best  expressed  by  Weber's  law. 

4.  I'he  direction  of  change.     For  most  stimuli  there  is  a  close  rela- 
tion between  the  threshold  for  increase  and  the  threshold  for  decrease. 

5.  Method  of  marking  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  change.  Any^ 
method  which  leaves  the  reaction-time  in  the  results  is  necessarily  crude 
and  the  methods  of  elimination  are  uncertain.  Introducing  other 
methods  changes  fundamental  factors  in  the  conditions.  Stratton's 
experiments  and  the  mine  have  shown  that  the  results  depend  to  a  great 
extent  upon  the  method.  According  to  Stratton,  the  law  may  even  be 
reversed.  We  may  grant  that  possibility,  but  that  does  not  detract  from 
the  value  of  our  results,  for  each  method  reveals  a  characteristic  tendency. 
It  seems  to  me  that  Stratton' s  reversal  of  the  law  obtained  by  a  gra- 
dation-method, is  not  due  only  to  the  change  in  method  of  recording  the, 
end'  of  the  increment,  but  to  this  in  connection  with  other  important 
factors,  such  as  the  special  conditions  of  knowledge  of  the  physical  rela- 
tions and  the  state  of  preparedness. 

6.  Knowledge  of  the  facts.  This  changes  the  laws  of  perception  in 
several  ways.  Knowledge  of  the  physical  facts  acts  as  a  suggestiop.  A 
conscious  or  unconscious  distortion  or  correction  is  liable  to  creep  in^ 
The  unconscious  corrections  are  perhaps  the  most  vitiating.  Our  ordi- 
nary experience  affords  us  examples  of  change  in  which  the  physical  pro- 
cesses are  known  and  others  in  which  they  are  not,  and  our  experiences 
are  different  in  the  two  cases.  This  is  just  what  we  find  in  experiment. 
From  this  point  of  view  the  cases  in  question  must  be  stated  with  refer- 
ence to  (i)  the  state  of  expectancy  or  preparedness,  (2)  the  distribution 
of  attention,  and  (3)  the  degree  of  complexity  of  the  discrimination. 
It  is  well  known  what  a  difference  it  makes  whether  a  person  knows  what 
to  expect  and  when  and  how  to  expect  it.  Such  knowledge  guides  the 
distribution  of  attention.  Thus,  if  I  must  distribute  my  attentive  energy 
over  25*  it  will  be  less  potent  at  any  moment  of  response  than  if  it 
were  sharply  focused  just  for  that  moment.  But  on  the  other  hand,  dur- 
ing a  prolonged  uncertainty,  expectation  rises  and  the  effort  of  attention 
becomes  greater  and  greater. 
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C.  E.  Seashore,  Ph.D. 

In  a  former  article^  I  reported  some  measurements  on  illusions  of 
weight.  Since  then  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  we  may  not  only  measnre 
an  illusion,  but  also  use  this  measurement  as  a  means  by  which  to  de- 
termine some  other  mental  factor  whose  relation  to  it  is  known.  An 
experimental  attempt  at  this  subject  revealed  another  problem  which  is 
involved  in  the  first  and,  at  the  same  time;^  affords  a  field  in  which  the 
two  may  be  solved  together.  This  second  prob)^,  which,  on  account 
of  the  outcome  of  the  experiments,  proves  to  be  ^e  most  important,  is 
this:  Does  Weber's  law  depend  upon  the  so-called  real  intensity  or 
upon  the  apparent  intensity  of  the  stimulus  ? 

As  a  most  distinct  and  manageable  case  in  which  to  carry  on  the 
investigation  I  selected  the  illusion  of  weight  which  is  due  to  the  knovl- 
edge  of  the  size  of  the  object  lifted.  The  apparatus  consisted  of  three 
pairs  of  cylinders  (A,  B  and  C)  of  the  same  weight,  8o*,  and  the  same 
diameter,  37""" ;  but  of  different  lengths,  A  being  20"",  B  i2o""  and  C 
50°*".  The  cylinders  were  made  of  polished  hard  rubber  ;  in  extcnud 
appearance  they  were  similar  in  all  respects  except  length.  The  bot- 
tom plates  were  screwed  in  and  could  be  removed  by  turning  them 
three-fourths  of  a  revolution  by  a  key.  A  steel  pin  rose  from  the  center 
of  each  bottom-plate  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  different  weights  con- 
sisting of  circular  disks  with  holes  in  the  centers  to  fit  this  pin.  There 
were  two  sets  of  these  weights;  one  of  1*  to  15*  by  one -gram  steps  and 
the  other  of  5*  to  40*  by  five-gram  steps.  The  adjustment  of  the  weight 
by  this  method  was  suggested  by  Dr.  Meumann,  of  I^ipzig.  It  Ss^  1 
modification  of  Professor  Jastrow's  muscle  sense  apparatus. ' 

Twenty  students  in  experimental  psychology  were  examined  and  asked 
to  give  their  judgments  regarding  the  heaviness  of  the  weights  but  to 
make  no  correction,  allowance,  or   guess,  based  upon  knowledge  of  the 


1  Seashore,  Measurcvients  of  illusions  and  hallucinations  in  normal  life.  Stud.  Yale 
Psych.  Lab.,  1895  HI  I. 

*  I  am  under  obligations  to  Professor  Bliss  for  facilities  and  suggestions,  and  toDoen- 
bers  of  his  class  in  the  New  York  University  summer  school,  1^6,  for  assistasce 
as  obsen'ers  in  the  present  experiments. 
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illusion  involved.  As  has  been  proven  (pages  5^  in  my  investigation 
cited  above)  the  illusion  of  weight  persists,  but  is  not  so  strong  when  the 
fact  of  the  illusion  is  known  ;  therefore,  observers  who  are  aware  of  the 
illusion  and  those  who  are  not  aware  of  it  &11  into  two  distinct  classes. 
In  the  present  experiments  even  the  details  of  the  illusions  of  weight  and 
of  this  illusion  in  particular  were  demonstrated  before  the  observers  until 
all  were  conversant  with  the  facts  in  question.  Therefore,  the  illusion 
here  measured  is  not  the  maximum.  The  preparatory  demonstration 
was,  however,  made  by  a  different  set  of  cylinders  in  which  the  diameters 
varied  so  that  none  of  the  observers  knew  the  exact  extent  of  the  illusion 
in  the  present  apparatus. 

The  aim  was  to  determine  two  classes  of  facts :  ( i )  the  threshold,  or 
least  perceptible  difference,  for  each  pair  of  cylinders,  and  (2)  the 
amount  and  kind  of  illusion  in  A  and  £  respectively  when  measured  by 
C  as  a  standard.  The  first  was  determined  by  the  following  method : 
The  weights  in  the  continuous  series  rising  by  one  gram  each  step  were 
tried  until  three  successive  increments  had  been  correctly  perceived. 
The  lowest  of  these  was  considered  a  threshold  value.  The  observers 
were  allowed  to  answer  **  equal  "  or  **  different  '*  and,  in  the  latter  case, 
they  were  required  to  point  out  the  heavier.  The  amount  of  the  illusion 
was  found  by  determining  how  much  the  weight  in  the  C  cylinder  had  to 
be  varied  from  the  standard  in  order  to  make  it  equal  to  the  A  cylinder. 
The  same  procedure  was  repeated  for  the  B  cylinder.  The  series  of 
weights  which  differed  by  five-gram  steps  were  used  in  the  measurement 
of  the  illusion. 

The  results  are  given  in  the  Table.  One  determination  was  made  in 
the  order  si  Ay  Jj5,  AC,  K,  K*  of  which  the  results  are  recorded  in  the 
^-columns.  Then  the  series  was  repeated  in  the  reverse  order  with 
another  complete  determination  on  each  point.  These  results  are  re- 
corded in  the  ^-columns.  For  the  threshold  a  and  b  have  the  &ime  value, 
but  in  the  illusion-measurements  a  represents  the  lowest  difference  which 
made  these  two  cylinders  apparently  equal,  and  b  the  highest ;  i.  e.,  in  <i 
I  started  from  the  {>oint  of  physical  equality  and  continued  to  the  first 
point  of  subjective  or  apparent  equality,  while  in  ^  I  started  with  an  ex- 
cessive difference  and  decreased  this  until  the  upper  limit  of  apparent 
equality  was  reached. 

The  experimenter  handed  the  cylinders  from  behind  a  screen  by  pairs, 
placing  them  on  end  side  by  side  in  a  convenient  position  upon  a  baize- 
covered  table.      The  observer  was  required  to  grasp  them  as  nearly  as 
possible  in  the  same  manner  and  lift  them  always  to  the  same  height 
with  the  same  speed.     He  was  also  required  to  keep  them  as  near  to- 
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gether  as  possible,  and,  after  having  tried  them  back  and  forth,  to  ioter- 
change  them  in  position  and  again  compare  them  in  both  directions, 
continuing  as  long  as  he  thought  profitable.  Thus  the  errors  of  time, 
speed,  place,  fatigue,  practice,  surprise,  temperature  and  order  vat 
&irl]r  eliminated. 
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The  necessity  of  retaining  the  same  standard  throughout  the  entire  ex- 
jjeriment  was  urged  upon  each  observer.  The  standard  of  sureness  can 
be  seen  to  some  extent  in  the  individual  records  by  comparing  the  num- 
ber of  errors  with  the  size  of  the  increments.  E  shows  the  number  of 
actual  errors  in  comparison  with  the  number  of  possible  errors,  or  the 
total  number  of  judgments  that  were  made.  The  comparatively  small 
number  of  errors  in  B  may  be  accounted  for  partially  by  the  favor- 
able position  of  B  in  the  order  of  trials.  The  ^-trials  in  C  were  often 
disturbed  by  their  proximity  to  the  illusion-trials,  and  A  was  subject 
to  still  more  disturbance  because  of  its  position  as  the  extreme  first 
and  last  trials.  I  call  these  so-called  wrong  judgments  ''errors''  in  a 
different  sense  from  that  in  which  the  illusions  are  called  errors.  The 
il]usions  are  normal,  but  what  is  here  called  an  error  is  not  based  upon 
any  such  constant  factor  that  is  known. 

The  variation  is  apparently  large,  but  it  must  be  rememliered  that  it 
is  the  individual  variation  of  twenty  different  observers  from  their  average 
and  that  the  number  of  trials  on  each  observer  is  small.  The  general 
agreement  of  so  many  is  worth  more  than  the  consistency  of  one  in  a 
larger  number  of  trials.  If  we  consider  the  uniformity  of  the  conditions 
of  -the  observers,  subjective  as  well  as  objective,  we  find  ourselves  justi- 
fied in  taking  the  averages  of  these  twenty  (in  all,  forty  complete  deter- 
tninations  on  each  point)  as  a  fair  expression  of  the  answer  to  the  two 
original  questions. 

Does  Weber's  law  depend  upon  the  real  or  upon  the  apparent  weights  ? 
If  upon  the  apparent,  is  there  any  traceable  law  ?  In  the  present  case  A 
is  overestimated  by  15.8'  and  seems  to  weigh  95. 8' in  terms  of  C  which 
we  assume  as  a  standard  and  common  measure.  According  to  that  a  physi- 
cal change  of,  e.  g.,  3.3'  in  A  will  appear  as  a  change  of 

On  the  other  hand  B  is  underestimated  by  12.1*  and  appears  to  weigh 
67.9'  in  terms  of  C     Then  a  physical  ^hange  of  the  same  amount,  3.3*, 

in  B  will  appear  as  a  change  of  -—-^  x  3. 3=  2 . 8.     There  is  a  coincidence 
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between  this  theoretical  consideration  and  the  above  results,  but  we  must 

seek  other  relations  in  the  results  in  order  to  get  a  more  direct  answer. 

The  ratios  for  the  relation  between  the  respective  thresholds  and  the 

standard  for  these  particular  conditions  are  : 

AB  =  ^^,     JC:=  i:^  and  AA  =  ^. 
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These  are  the  constant  multiples  which  would  express  Weber's  liw  ioi 
the  same  conditions  if  the  measurements  were  repeated  with  any  stuM 
weight  within  the  limits  in  which  the  law  is  applicable.  These  are,  hot- 
ever,  only  representative  of  a  large  number  of  possible  illusions.  As  I 
have  proved  (pp.  3-5  in  the  article  cited  above)  within  certain  ymfe; 
the  illusion  varies  directly  with  the  difference  in  size.  We  might  hac 
made  the  illusion  stronger  by  making  A  smaller  and  ^  larger,  or  bf  ob- 
taining the  naive,  **  unconcious*'  judgment  of  the  observers.  Insk 
a  case  we  should  have  gotten  a  number  of  thresholds  outside  of  the  prent 
extremes.  Similarly  we  might  have  decreased  the  illusion  down  to  ze 
It  is  evident  then  that  if  we  state  that  Weber's  law  requires,  e.  gi  ^  o^^e 
standard  to  produce  a  just  noticeable  increment  on  80'  we  have  stated  it 
only  for  one  particular  relation  between  the  standard  weight  and  the  st 
of  the  object.  Grant  that  C  is  the  nearest  approach  that  we  can  get 
toward  freedom  from  this  one  illusion,  then  the  relation  of  the  thresboU 
to  this  would  denote  that  which  is  generally  expressed  by  Weber's  hi 
But  a  large  number  of  conditions,  represented  by  A  and  B  are  just  asii- 
portant  from  a  practical  point  of  view,  for  it  is  very  rare  in  norai 
life  that  we  lift  objects  that  give  us  no  illusion.  This  was  preemiiKO^ 
true  in  the  classic  experiments  on  Weber's  law.  Now,  the  facts  knwi 
about  the  regularity  and  trend  of  this  illusion  justijfy  us  in  assuming  Aiki 
if  the  same  proportions  between  the  sizes  and  the  standard  weight  be  rt 
tained,  the  illusion  will  approach  a  constant  fraction  of  the  standard  witfaii 
the  limits  of  the  validity  of  Weber's  law.  Therefore,  if  we  had  determinai 
the  threshold  empirically  under  all  possible  degrees  of  illusions  like  Ac 
one  under  discussion,  Weber's  law  might  be  expressed  for  all  standard 
weights  within  the  above  assumed  limits  by  as  many  fractions,  like  ^. 
as  there  are  illusory  effects  such  as  A  and  B  represent.  The  fact  of  this 
possibility  implies  an  affirmative  reply  to  our  first  inquiry,  namely,  da 
we  can  use  the  measurement  of  one  mental  characteristic  as  an  index  t» 
another  ;  in  this  case  the  measured  illusion  is  an  index  to  the  threshold 
An  attempt  to  state  it  from  such  a  complexity  of  conditions  might  secB 
hopeless,  but  the  above  results  give  us  a  key. 

First,  all  overestimation  lowers  the  threshold  and  all  underestimaticfi 
raises  it.  Secondly,  retaining  the  notation  of  the  Table,  we  may  formubit 
the  results  thus : 

AA  _  C-K 

jc  ■"     C 

JB        C+IC 

^""^  jc  =  -c-- 
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The  error  involved  by  substituting  the  empirical  results  is  5%  in  the 
£rst  equation  and  10%  in  the  second.  Both  these,  it  may  be  seen  from 
the  table,  are  less  than  the  respective  mean  variations.  Disregarding  the 
illusion  (^K  and  K'  in  the  above  formulas)  as  has  always  been  done,  the 
error  in  substitution -would  be  15%  in  the  first  and  21%  in  the  second 
equation.  Hence  Weber's  law  stands  in  a  much  closer  relation  to  the 
apparent  weight  than  to  the  physical  standard. 

If  we  know  the  increment  needed  for  an  object  of  a^given  weight  and 
size,  e.  g. ,  C,  at  any  standard,  and  know  the  amount  of  the  illusion  for 
all  differences  in  size  in  objects  of  this  weight,  we  may  be  able  to  calcu- 
late the  threshold  of  perceptible  difference  for  all  such  cases.     For 


These  give  a  constant  fraction  for  all  the  equations,  in  this  case  approxi- 
^  -mately  ^.  This  fraction  may  be  supposed  to  hold  as  a  constant  for  all 
•conditions,  of  which  the  above  A,  B  and  C  are  representative.  Hence, 
i«re  may  state  the  principle  for  the  dependence  of  Weber's  law  upon  ap- 
parent weight,  as 


S+K 


M 


where  ^E  is  the  threshold  of  perceptible  difference,  S  the  physical 
standard  weight,  K  the  amount  of  the  illusion  (which  must  retain  its 
sign  -}-  or  —  according  as  it  is  underestimation  or  overestimation  of  the 
standard),  and  M z.  constant. 

A  question  may  here  be  raised  as  to  the  reason  for  and  effect  of  choos- 
ing C  of  this  particular  size.  It  was  chosen,  after  some  preliminary  ex- 
periments, because  it  seemed  to  correspond  fairly  to  the  size  that  the 
adopted  standard  weight  might  suggest.  What  would  have  been  the  ef- 
fect of  making  it  larger  or  smaller  than  this  ?  It  may  be  possible  to  detect 
some  law  for  the  dependence  of  the  illusion  upon  this,  but  at  the  present 
stage  of  measurements  in  illusions  this  factor  is  negligible  and  the  standard 
may  be  chosen  of  any  size  which  is  not  so  extreme  as  to  introduce  other 
sources  of  error,  such  as  difficulty  in  grasping,  provided  the  results  are 
stated  in  terms  of  that  size.     Such  results  may  also  be  convertible  into 
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terms  of  each  other,  for  on  this  theory  we  may  add  the  illusion  oiA  to  the 
illusion  of  B  and  take  the  sum  of  these  as  the  expression  of  the  illusion  of 
either  A  ox  B  va  terms  of  the  other.     Thus 

AB^  B 

JA   ,  A 

The  error  involved  by  substituting  the  actual  figures  is  5%  for  the  first 
equation  and  7  %  for  the  second.  Although  these  are  extreme  cases  the 
error  of  the  substitution  is  no  greater  than  that  found  when  the  mean,  C, 
was  used  as  a  standard.  Therefore,  within  obvious  limits,  we  are  justified 
in  choosing  the  standard  of  any  convenient  size  in  measurements  like 
these. 

Just  as  no  one  now  claims  an  exact  mathematical  conformity  for 
Weber's  law  in  any  sense,  we  must  construe  the  above  formula  liberally. 
There  may  be  some  more  determinable  factors  that  must  be  taken  into 
it ;  we  can  never  hope  to  determine  and  control  all  such  factors.  Judg- 
ments as  to  the  validity  of  the  law  have  heretofore  been  made  largely  upon 
experiments  that  involved  the  illusion  here  discussed,  or  similar  ones,  and 
the  variations  caused  by  them  have  been  counted  as  discrepancies  in  the 
law.  The  above  data  at  least  justify  us  in  assuming  this  relation  of  Weber's 
law  to  illusions  as  a  working  hypothesis.  It  promises  not  only  the  same 
degree  of  comformity  as  the  law  has  had  on  the  old  theory,  but  also  an 
extension  of  it  both  in  the  degree  of  conformity  and  the  range  of  its  ap- 
plicability. 
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We  may  suppose  that  in  primitive  times  quantities  were  measured  ac- 
cording to  mental  scales  ;  thus  distances  would  be  established  by  the  eye 
or  paced  off  by  walking,  weights  would  be  judged  by  the  effort  required 
to  lift  them,  etc.  In  most  cases  later  civilization  has,  by  the  method  of 
maximum  agreement,*  established  successively  finer  methods  wherein  the 
disagreements  due  to  the  personal  and  instrumental  differences  are  re- 
duced to  extremely  small  quantities.  These  are  the  so-called  "  physical  ** 
or  **  instrumental  *'  methods.  Thus  by  instrumental  methods  a  scale  for 
space  is  developed  from  the  standard  meter  bar,  or  a  scale  of  mass  from 
the  standard  kilogram.  With  such  scales  in  our  possession  the  problem 
arises  :  how  do  our  mental  scales  compare  with  the  instrumental  ones  ? 
The  solution  of  this  problem  in  regard  to  the  voluntary  efforts  used  in 
compressing  the  fingers  was  attempted  in  the  following  way. 

Apparatus. 

The  dynamometer.  Experience  with  various  dynamometers  led  to  the 
construction  of  a  new  one.  Two  spring-steel  rods  are  inserted  into  a 
brass  block  so  that  they  extend  from  one  side.  Flat  hard-rubber  knobs 
are  fastened  at  the  appropriate  distance  from  the  block ;  when  pressure  is 
applied  to  these  knobs,  the  rods  bend  inward  after  the  manner  of  sheep- 
shears.  A  light  plate  is  attached  to  the  end  of  one  rod ;  the  end  of  the 
other  rod  is  pointed  to  serve  as  an  index.  The  amount  of  the  pressure 
exerted  on  the  knobs  is  measured  by  the  deflection  of  the  rods,  and  this 
is  indicated  by  the  distance  through  which  the  index  passes  over  the 
plate.  The  physical' scale  is  established  by  resting  the  dynamometer  on 
one  knob  and  placing  weights  on  the  other  knob ;  the  position  of  the 
index  for  each  weight  is  scratched  on  the  plate.  The  knobs  may  be 
placed  at  any  desired  point  along  the  rods.  As  they  are  placed  nearer 
to  the  block,  the  apparatus  becomes  less  sensitive  and  the  movement  less  ; 
as  they  are  moved  toward  the  ends  of  the  rods,  the  apparatus  becomes 
more  sensitive.  In  the  present  investigation  they  are  so  placed  that  the 
maximum  force  usually  exerted  makes  the  index  pass  over  the  entire  scale. 

*  ScRii*TURE,  New  Psycholog>',  ch.  Ill,  Ix)ndon,  1897. 
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The  instrument  is  graduated  for  one  position  of  the  knobs  and  must  then 
be  left  unaltered.  These  dynamometers  are  so  readily  made  that  it  is 
preferable  to  have  a  separate  one  for  any  special  problem  rather  than  to 
alter  the  knobs  and  change  the  scale. 

The  dynamometer  is  used  by  holding  it  up  between  the  ends  of  the 
thumb  and  one  of  the  fingers.  The  other  fingers  are  kept  away  from 
the  one  used.  The  metal  block  may  be  allowed  to  rest  lightly  on  the 
palm  of  the  hand.^ 

The  dynanwgraph.  The  d3mamometer  is  turned  into  a  dynamogiaph 
by  means  of  a  piston  recorder  or  a  recording  capsule.  The  particular 
one  used  in  the  following  experitnents  was  made  by  fastening  one  of  the 
extra  glass  cylinders  of  a  HCrthle  piston  recorder  to  one  of  the  steel 
rods  while  the  piston  was  fastened  to  the  other  rod.  Pressure  on  the 
knobs  caused  the  piston  to  descend  in  the  cylinder  and  the  air  to  pass 
through  the  rubber  tube  to  the  recorder.  The  cylinder  is  adjustable  to 
any  point  on  the  rods ;  this  regulates  the  amount  of  movement  in  the 
piston. 

The  recording  point  is  rested  against  any  smoked  siuface  in  the  usual 
way.  It  repeats  the  movement  of  the  piston  on  the  dynamometer  and 
consequently  indicates  the  pressure  exerted.  To  graduate  the  record  the 
dynamometer  is  placed  in  a  vise  or  a  clamp  and  is  subjected  to  pressure 
so  that  its  index  reads  i,  2,  3,  etc.  on  the  scale ;  the  position  of  the  re* 
cording  point  at  each  of  these  readings  is  marked  on  the  smoked  surfiice' 


Scale   for   the  thumb  and  finger. 

Two  points  are  to  be  determined  for  our  scale  of  voluntary  eflbrt :  i, 
the  relation  of  its  units  to  the  weight  units ;  2,  its  regularity. 

The  subject  of  the  experiment  takes  the  dynamometer  in  his  hand. 
At  the  command  *  *  One'  *  he  exerts  a  light  pressure  ;  at  the  command 
**Two"  a  pressure  intended  to  be  twice  as  great;  at  **  Three"  three 
times  as  great ;  etc.  At  each  pressure  the  recording  point  marks  its  ex- 
cursion on  the  smoked  surface  ;  between  records  the  surface  is  moved  so 
as  to  keep  the  marks  separate.  The  experiment  is  repeated  several  times. 
Then  the  dynamometer  is  placed  in  the  vise,  which  is  screwed  up  until 
the  index  indicates  a  pressure  of  1"* ;  a  turn  of  the  drum  inscribes  the 
line  for  i"*  on  all  records.  This  is  repeated  for  2''*,  etc.  The  reconis 
are  then  read  in  tenths  of  a  kilogram. 


^  This  dynamometer  and  the  dynamograph  are  pictured  in  Scripture,  New  Psychology. 
Figures  4  and  24,  London,  1 897. 
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The  following  is  a  specimen  record ;  the  figures  in  the  top  line  give 
the  relative  intensities  of  the  efforts  as  intended,  while  the  actual  results 
of  five  experiments  are  recorded  below  them.     The  unit  is  the  kilogram. 


I 

2 

3 

4 

0.5 

I.O 

1.7 

3.3 

0.4 

I.O 

1.6 

2.8 

0.5 

1.0 

1.6 

2.5 

0.8 

1.6 

2.5 

3.7 

0.9 

3.1 

3.2 

4.1 

The  question  arises  concerning  the  proper  method  for  computing  the 
results.  If  the  values  in  each  column  represent  identical  processes,  they 
should  be  added  directly.  This  is  the  method  which  I  have  followed  in 
reporting  the  results  in  the  New  Psychology  (p.  218).  Further  con- 
sideration leads  me  to  modify  the  procedure.  The  values  for  effort  i  are 
not  intended  to  be  one  particular  effort,  but  any  convenient  light  effort 
to  start  with.  Likewise  the  values  for  effort  2  are  not  attempts  at  a  cer- 
tain definite  effort,  but  are  attempts  to  double  effort  i,  which  may  be 
different  for  different  experiments,  etc.  The  proper  procedure  seems, 
therefore,  to  lie  in  measuring  efforts  2,  3  and  4  by  effort  i,  as  a  unit ; 
this  is  done  by  dividing  all  four  records  by  the  record  for  effort  i  in 
each  experiment  separately.  The  specimen  record  then  takes  on  the 
following  form  : 


I                   2 

3 

4 

I                2.0 

3.4 

6.6 

I                2.5 

4.0 

7.0 

I                 3.0 

32 

5.0 

I                2.0 

3.1 

4.6 

I                 2.3 

3.6 

4.6 

The  averages  and  mean  variations  are  then  computed  in  the  usual  way. 
The  results  for  several  observers  are  given  in  the  following  table : 


Table  I. 


Subject. 

I           d. 

2 

dr 

3 

^s 

4 

^4 

n 

I 

I         29% 

2.1 

9% 

3.5 

7% 

5.6 

2% 

5 

II 

I         14% 

2.0 

"% 

3.3 

21% 

7.1 

19% 

5 

III 

I         250/, 

3.0 

27% 

5.7 

Zfk 

11.4 

14% 

4 

IV 

I         22% 

2.2 

14% 

3.1 

29% 

4.6 

24% 

4 

d\<i  d^t  d^  d^  mean  variations. 


M,  number  of  experiments . 
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Scale  for  forearm  and  hand. 

These  experiments  were  made  with  a  dynamometer  constructed  by  Dr. 
Seashore  (p.  60,  above).  A  light  wooden  rod  was  hinged  at  one  end  to 
an  upright ;  a  coiled  spring  supported  the  rod  in  a  horizonal  position. 
Pressure  on  the  rod  at  a  given  point  deflected  it  downward  ;  this  point 
was  chosen  very  near  to  the  axis  in  order  to  make  the  movement  a  mini- 
mum. An  index  at  the  movable  end  of  the  rod  passed  over  an  arc 
graduated  in  grams. 

The  subject  was  seated  with  the  hand  and  arm  extended  horizontally. 
At  the  signals  he  executed  downward  pressures  intended  to  be  in  the  re- 
lations ot  I,  2  and  4.  The  results  are  given  in  the  following  table. 
The  experiments  were  all  made  by  me  on  Dr.  Seashore  on  the  same  day 
in  successive  groups. 


Tabt.r  II. 

• 

^, 

2 

d. 

4 

•^t 

n 

12% 

2.2 

9% 

3-8 

"% 

10 

17% 

2.3 

24% 

3-9 

a3% 

10 

23% 

2.4 

■13% 

4.2 

17% 

10 

26% 

2.3 

ao% 

4.1 

»8% 

10 

19% 

2.1 

15% 

3-3 

14% 

10 

Mean i  19%  2.3  16%  3.9  21%  50 

d^f  d^y  d^j  mean  variations.  [  n^  number  of  experiments. 

CONXLUSIONS    concerning    THE   SCALES. 

The  mental  scale  of  exertion  is  a  fairly  definite  affair.  It  varies  con- 
siderably in  different  individuals,  but  is  fairly  constant  for  the  same 
individual  on  a  given  occasion. 

The  question  of  how  these  scales  are  established  by  past  experience  is 
not  touched  upon  ;  the  problem  for  the  experiments  related  to  the  actu- 
ally existing  scale. 

Repeated  voluntary  efforts. 

(Henry  E.   McDermott. ) 

The  purpose  of  these  experiments  was  to  measure,  not  the  fatigue  of 
maximum  pressure,  but  the  fatigue  resulting  from  many  repetitions  of  a 
moderate  pressure,  thus  showing  the  fatigue  of  the  finger  muscles  under 
control  of  the  will  involving  concentrated  attention. 
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The  instrument  used  was  the  dynamometer  described  above  (p.  69). 

The  first  person  experimented  on,  A.  G.,  was  a  High  School  student. 
I  allowed  him  to  give  a  desired  pressure  and  then  told  him  to  relax  the 
grip,  and  with  the  eyes  closed  to  give  the  same  pressure  as  before. 
His  results  expressed  in  dekagrams  were  as  follows  :  78,  75,  80,  76,  85, 
85,  85,  85»  83,  80,  84,  85,  90,  85,  85,  U,  82,  %^,  80,  83,  83,  83,  84, 
84,  85,  86,  90,  89,  90,  90,  90. 

At  90  the  pointer  touched  the  extreme  of  the  scale  and  continued  to  do 
so  for  several  seconds.  In  this  set  we  see  a  tendency  to  gradually  in- 
crease the  grip  as  it  is  repeated ;  this  is  exactly  the  opposite  of  what  was 
expected.  The  results  fluctuate  for  a  time  and  then  for  a  few  seconds 
become  regular.  On  the  average,  however,  they  slowly,  yet  constantly, 
increase  in  strength. 

The  second  person  experimented  on  w^  also  a  High  School  student, 
F.  C.     His  results  were  55,  70,  65,  70,  70,  75,  74,  76,  80,  80,  80,  82, 

74,  80,  Zi,  82,  Z(i,  85,  85,  85,  85,  %i,  84,  82,  81,  78,  82,  85,  ^(>,  83, 
80,   82,  82,   83,  83,  82,  83,  85,   85,  81,  76,  77,  79,  80,  80,    73,  74, 

75,  80,  78,  80,  80,  85,  90,  90,  88,  90,  ^^,  90,  90,  90,  90,  90,  90,  90, 
90,  88,  89,  90,  90,  85,  89,  89,  88,  88,  90,  90,  90.  In  this  set  we 
see  nothing  very  different  from  the  first,  except  that  there  was  greater 
regularity  at  the  start  and  that  the  difference  between  beginning  and  end 
was  greater  because  the  starting  point  was  lower. 

The  third  person  experimented  on  was  also  a  High  School  student, 
N.  B.  His  results  were,  30,  34,  32,  33,  32,  29,  32,  29,  30,  30,  32,  30, 
34,  Sl^  31,  29,  29,  29,  29,  31,  31,  32,  29,  33,  35,  32,  35,  40,  45,  35, 
39»  l^y  40,  38,  39>  41,  40,  36,  32,  40,  40,  35,  36,  34,  3°,  38,  35,  35, 

35>  35>  36,  34,  36,  40,  40,  35,  4©,  40,  42,  40,  39,  4©,  5©,  5°,  48,  45, 
50,  50,  48,  44,  45,  44,  40,   40,  43,  44,  45,  44,  41,  40.     In  this  set 

we  have  a  remarkable  constancy  of  exertion.     However,  the  tendency 

to  increase  is  noticeable,  as  almost  all  the  later  results  are  greater  than 

earlier  ones.     The  greatest  difference  is  20,  in  contrast  with  26  of  A.  G. 

and  35  of  F.  C.  ;  both  of  which  would  have  been  even  greater  had  the 

scale  been  longer. 

The  fourth  subject  was  a  college  student,  J.  R.  N.  His  results  were 
47,  55,  50,  5i>  55,  60,  62,  56,  60,  64,  66,  65,  71,  65,  72,  68,  d^,  70, 
6(i^  65,  68,  75,  76.  In  this  set  we  have  an  almost  constant  increase  up  to 
a  maximum  of  29,  which  is  large  considering  the  shortness  of  the  experi- 
ment. 

The  fifth  subject  was  D.  J.  R.,  a  carpenter.  His  results  were  55,  53, 
54,  65,  66,  68,  65,  (i(i,  77,  75,  73,  72,  78,  78,  80,  82,  85,  85,  87,  85, 
82,  83,  80,  82,  81,  85,  87,  90,  85,  87,  90,  90,  90,  90.      At  90  the 
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pointer  touched  the  extreme  of  the  scale.     Here  we  see  the  same  steady 
increase  up  to  the  limit  of  the  instrument. 
The  sixth  subject  was  a  young  lady,  Miss  F.    Her  results  were  45,  47, 

36,  42,  45»  5o»  5o>  44,  43>  S^,  55i  5^,  55i  4^,  40,  47,  52,  54»  ^,  54, 
56,  40,  49,  53,  47,  49,  48,  54,  45,  56,  58,  57,  60,  60,  54,  61,  65,  70, 
74,  74,  74,  72,  59,  52,  5^,  66,  55,  70,  71,  72,  68,  70,  70,  64,  68,  65. 
Here  we  have  the  same  general  result,  except  that  it  is  more  irregular 
than  the  previous  ones. 

The  preliminary  experiments  seemed  to  point  to  something  definite,  so 
for  seven  successive  days  at  about  6. 30  P.  M.  I  made  sixty  experiments  on 
D.  J.  R.  to  determine  his  average  progressive  error  and  mean  variatioxL 
He  is  a  carpenter,  24  years  of  age,  5  feet  11  inches  (180. 6*")  in  hcigbt 
and  weighs  175  lbs.  (79450*).  He  uses  his  hands  in  hammering,  saw- 
ing, planing  and  so  on  ;  he  is  therefore  not  easily  fatigued,  and  at  the 
same  time  his  judgments  by  the  '*  muscle  sense**  should  be  accurate  be- 
cause of  this  training. 

In  the  following  table  the  lines  across  the  page  give  the  averages  for 
the  experiments  of  the  seven  days.  The  first  line  gives  the  serial  num- 
ber of  the  contraction ;  the  second  line  gives  the  difference — "  progres- 
sive error** — ^between  each  contraction  and  the  initial  contraction  of  20 
dekagrams.     The  third  line  gives  the  mean  variations. 


Serial  number 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

II 

12 

Progressive  error 

0 

0 

0.3 

0.1 

1-3 

1.9 

2.3 

1.9 

19 

2.6 

2.0 

3-9 

Mean  variation 

0 

1.7 

2.3 

2.7 

2.9 

2.8 

3.8 

4.4 

5-2 

4.8 

3-7 

42 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

n 

24 

2.7 

3.6 

3-6 

4.3 

3-7 

30 

4.1 

3-7 

4.0 

3.1 

3.9 

4  3 

3.6 

4.2 

4.7 

70 

5.4 

4-9 

5.0 

4.4 

5-4 

6.2 

5.2 

50 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

3" 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

5.6 

5.4 

5-4 

4.6 

51 

5.9 

4.7 

5.3 

5.3 

5.4 

5.6 

6.3 

7.4 

8.3 

8.0 

7.7 

8.2 

7.2 

8.2 

7.8 

9.0 

7.2 

8.0 

8.8 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

4S 

6.6 

4.9 

5.6 

5.7 

5.6 

6.4 

6.0 

4.6 

50 

4.4 

4-4 

4-6 

9-7 

7.8 

7-7 

7.6 

8.3 

7.7 

71 

6.7 

7.1 

6.9 

7.1 

6.1 

49 

50 

5* 

52 

53 

54 

55 

56 

57 

58 

59 

00 

3-4 

4.0 

4.3 

6.3 

6.3 

4.7 

3-7 

3-7 

4.3 

70 

70 

6.4 

rm  ^«                                                       « 

6.7 

70 

5-7 

■    •           « 

6.7 

6.0 

6.2 

5.7 

7.1 

8.9 

8-3 

8.1 

7.7 

These  results  are  exhibited  in  Figure  5. 
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Using  "  fatigue  "  to  mean  a  decrease  in  functional  activity  as  defined 
on  p.  14,  wc  can  consideT  both  the  progressive  error  and  the  mean  varia- 
tion in  the  preceding  experiments  to  be  phenomena  of  fatigue.    Although 


,   serial   Dumber  of  e 


1,  number  of  fcrams. 


the  actual  force  exerted  increased  as  the  efforts  were  repeated,  yet,  since 
they  were  intended  to  be  equal  to  the  first  one  (or  to  the  preceding 
ones),  they  became  steadily  less  accurate.  This  increasing  inaccuracy 
of  judgment  is  properly  a  phenomenon  of  fatigue.  Likewise  the  increas- 
ing uncertainty,  as  measured  by  the  mean  variation,  is  a  constantly  recur- 
ring phenomenon  of  fatigue. 


NEW  APPARATUS  AND  METHODS. 

BY 
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Those  pieces  of  apparatus  which  have  been  developed  for  purposes  of 
research  have  been  in  general  described  in  connection  with  the  investi- 
gations for  which  they  were  first  used.  There  remain  two  classes  of  ap- 
paratus for  special  description.  The  first  class  is  that  of  general  utility 
for  all  purposes;  the  second  that  for  demonstration  purpK>ses.  Both 
classes  are  largely  the  effects  of  the  increased  numbers  of  students,  whereby 
it  becomes  necessary  to  provide  labor-saving  utility-pieces  and  practica- 
ble means  for  demonstrations  on  a  large  scale. 

Lamp  batteries. 

Long  experience  with  galvanic  and  storage  batteries  of  many  sorts 
made  it  evident  that  some  method  must  be  devised  by  which  the  city 
current  could  be  made  available  for  all  the  battery  work  of  the  laboratory. 
As  the  Yale  laboratory  is  supplied  with  the  iio-volt  direct  current,  the 
problem  was  reduced  to  that  of  finding  a  method  of  readily  transforming 
it  at  any  point  in  the  building  to  a  current  of  lower  voltage. 

A  motor-dynamo,  or  motor-transformer,  was  considered.  This  ma- 
chine is  attached  to  the  supply  wires  at  any  point;  two  wires  leading  from 
it  furnish  the  current  at  the  particular  voltage  for  which  the  machine  was 
built.  It  is,  however,  quite  costly  and  also  inconveniently  heavy.  A 
laboratory  of  any  size  can  hardly  do  with  an  equipment  of  less  than  ten 
batteries ;  such  a  set  of  motor-dynamos  would  be  quite  beyond  the  reach 
of  most  institutions.  A  larger  motor-dynamo  might  be  used  to  distribute 
a  low-voltage  current  throughout  the  laboratory  by  a  special  set  of  wires. 
This  method  is  open  to  many  objections ;  it  need  not  be  considered  when 
the  laboratory  receives  the  iio-volt  direct  current,  as  the  lamp  batteries 
offer  a  better  solution.  When,  however,  an  alternating  current  or  one  of 
very  high  voltage  is  received,  the  proper  method  would  presumably  be  to 
transform  it  to  a  direct  one  of  25  volts  and  send  it  through  the  laboraton 
to  be  used  from  sockets  by  means  of  the  appropriate  lamp  batteries. 

It  was  suggested  by  Prof.  A.  Wright,  of  the  Physical  Laboratory,  that 
a  shunt  arrangement  might  be  made  by  means  of  lamps  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  yield  a  current  of  the  desired  amount  and  tension.      This  was  tried, 

76 
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Hit  owing  to  ihe  latk  of  lamps  suitable  for  the  shunt,  a  Loil  of  wire  was 
used.'  The  arrangement  was  fairly  successful,  but  was  finaily  aban- 
doned. A  study  of  catalogues  of  incandescent  lamps  showed  that  the 
original  idea  was  a  possible  one  ;    thus  the  lamp  battery  was  finally  dc- 

The  principle  of  the  lamp  battery  may  be  explained  by  describing  the 
method  of  construction.  A  convenient  form  of  battery  is  made  as  fol- 
lows:  A  base-board  10x6  inches  (say  25x15  centimeters)  is  sawed  from 
a  board  i  inch  {^%  centimeters)  thick.  It  is  convenient  to  keep  a 
•upply  of  such  bases  varnished  and  ready  for  use,  as  an  extra  battery  may  be 


-s^<^<^.j> 


required  at  any  time.  Three  lamp  sockets  (so-called  ■ '  wall  receptacles' ' ) 
a  snap  switch  and  two  binding-posts  are  then  screwed  to  the  board  in  the 
positions  indicated  in  Figure  6.  Socket  A  is  for  lamps  with  the  same 
base  as  that  used  on  the  regular  supply  circuit  for  lighting  the  building  j 
sockets  B  and  Care  for  lamps  with  a  different  base.  For  example,  I  use 
the  T-H  base  for  A  and  the  Edison  base  for  B  and  C.  Thus  it  is  im- 
possible to  place  a  lamp  in  the  socket  not  intended  for  it.  The  battery 
is  wired  with  the  usual  silk-covered  lamp  cord,  the  ends  being  neatly 
tied  with  thread.  The  method  of  wiring  is  sufficiently  indicated  in  the 
figure.  A  supply  of  plug  wires  is  prepared.  What  I  call  a  "  plug  wire," 
for  lack  of  a  belter  term,  is  made  by  connecting  the  ends  of  an  ordinary 
..  -Suui,  Vnic  r.vcl..  ur..,  1S95  111  log. 
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lamp  cord  (6  feet,  or  2  meters)  to  a  socket  plug ;  the  other  ends  arc 
scraped,  bound  with  thread  and  left  free. 

To  use  the  battery  a  plug  wire  is  inserted  in  any  lamp  socket  on  the 
supply  circuit.  The  free  ends  are  brought  to  the  binding -posts  E  and  F. 
A  iio-volt  lamp  of  the  required  amperage  is  placed  in  A.  Thus  form 
electric  fork  a  i-amp6re  lamp  will  be  used,  for  a  spark  coil  a  4-ampere 
lamp,  etc.  A  low  voltage  lamp  of  the  same  or  greater  amperage  than 
the  one  in  A  is  inserted  in  B,  Thus  for  the  electric  fork  the  lamp  mast 
carry  at  least  i  ampdre  in  order  to  correspond  with  the  lamp  in  A ;  it 
may  conveniently  be  of  10  volts.  For  the  spark  coil  a  lamp  of  8  volts  4 
ampdres  would  be  suitable. 

A  plug  wire  is  now  placed  in  C,  and  the  switch  D  is  snapped  to  tura 
the  current  on.  At  the  ends  of  the  wires  from  the  plug  in  C  a  current 
can  now  be  drawn  whose  maximum  intensity  is  practically  the  same  as 
that  in  the  lamp  A  and  whose  tension  is  practically  the  same  as  that  at 
the  poles  of  the  lamp  B,  In  the  case  of  the  electric  fork  it  would  be  a 
current  of  10  volts  i  ampere;  for  the  spark  coil  it  would  be  8  volts 4 
ampdres. 

The  lamp  battery  behaves  like  any  other  battery.  Increased  resistance 
in  the  external  current  decreases  the  intensity  of  the  current  delivered, 
etc.  For  circuits  of  great  resistance  a  lamp  of  higher  voltage  may  be 
used  in  B,  For  larger  currents  than  4  ampdres  the  sockets  at  A  and  B 
are  doubled,  as  it  is  not  advisable  to  use  the  ordinary  socket  for  a  cur- 
rent of  more  than  4  amperes  on  a  iio-volt  circuit. 

The  character  of  the  lamp  batteries  can  be  seen  from  the  following  tables. 


Table  I. 


Lamps  used  in  the  batteries. 


Large  Lamps. 


Small  Lamps. 


Mark 
on  T^imp. 

Trade  Name 

• 

Mark 
on  Lamp 

Trade  Name. 

A 

110  volts 

100  c.  p. 

4 

amperes. 

m 

8  volts       4     amperes. 

B 

no  volts 

100  c.  p. 

3V< 

5  amperes. 

n 

8  volts       4      amperes. 

C 

no  volts 

64  c.  p. 

0 

8  volts       4      amperes. 

1) 

no  volts 

32  c.  p. 

P 

12  volts       3      amperes. 

E 

no  volts 

16  c.  p. 

q 

12  volts       2      amperes. 

F 

no  volts 

8  c.  p. 

r 
s 
t 
u 

V 

12  volts       I      amp^. 
12  volts       0.7  ampere. 
10  volts        I      amp^. 
6  volts        I      amp^. 
20  volts     16      c.  p. 
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RfiHll!  o/van 
Am     An    Ao 


fotentiul  in  volu. 
Max.  cur.  in  atnp. 

lAtnps  used. 
PDlcntia!  Id  ioIIs. 
Max.  tur.  in  nmp. 


t  temiiHa/WHS  of  lamps. 

I     Bn     Bo     Bv    Cm    Cn    Co    Cp     Cq 


■o  4-0  35  J  5  3.5  3,5  1,9  1,9  1.9  1-9  1.9  1.9 
Vn  Ut  Du  Uv  El)  Er  Es  El  Eu  Ev  Fs  Ft 
"•051535742846 
1,0    i.o    1,0    i.o  O.S   0.5   O.S   0,5    O.S  0.5    0.3   0.3 

As  it  is  sometimes  desirable  to  distinguish  ihe  poles  of  the  battery,  the 
left  hand  wire  has  a  red  covering,  while  the  right  hand  wire  has  a  green 
one,  and  all  the  sockets  arc  so  placed  that  the  central  contact  is  con- 
nected With  the  red  wire.  For  the  plug  wires  I  use  a  twisted  red  and 
green  cord,  with  the  red  cord  connected  to  the  central  tonlact.  All 
sockets  on  the  supply  wires  have  the  central  contact  connected  with  the 
positive  wire,     Thus  all  central  contacts  and  all  red  wires  are  positive. 


Some  of  the  lamp  batteries  are  wired  in  a  slighlly  different  manner. 
The  purpose  of  the  new  wiring  is  to  render  it  possible  to  use  two  circijits 
in  parallel.  For  example,  to  run  a  Deprez  marker  with  a  100  v.  d. 
electric  fork,  having  a  low  resistance  magnet,  the  fork  should  not  be 
placed  in  series  with  the  marker  as  the  current  running  through  the  fork 
would  be  greatly  reduced  by  the  high  resistance  of  the  marker.  The 
proper  way  is  to  run  the  wires  from  the  battery  to  the  marker  and  then 
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place  the  fork  as  a  shunt  around  the  marker.  Every  time  the  fork  make; 
contact  the  current  pulls  the  prongs  but  is  shunted  from  the  marker  be- 
cause the  fork  offers  so  much  less  resistance,  whereas  at  every_  break  of 
contact  the  current  is  forced  through  the  marker.  Thus  a  large  cunent 
may  be  used  for  the  fork  and  a  small  one  for  the  marker.  This  method 
of  connection  may  be  arranged  with  the  lamp  battery  just  as  with  othr 
batteries,  but  a  further  improvement  may  be  made.  A  fourth  socket,  G. 
is  placed  in  series  with  the  socket  for  the  small  kmp,  as  shown  in  Figun 
7.  The  lamps  are  arranged  as  before  ;  the  plug  wire  from  Cis  connected 
with  the  fork  and  another  plug  wire  from  G  with  the  marker.  The  bil- 
tery  runs  the  fork  as  usual.  Every  contact  of  the  fork  shunts  the  cuneoi 
from  B  and  G ;  every  break  of  the  fork,  however,  forces  the  curreot  at 
atensionof  1 10  volts  through  the  marker.  The  advantage  of  this  arrange- 
ment is  frequently  very  great.  This  form  of  battery  may  be  conveniemly 
termed  the  "extra  circuit  battery."  By  closing  (?with  a  metal  plug  tik; 
battery  may  be  changed  to  the  same  system  as  Figure  6. 

To  save  time  and  space  I  mount  several  lamp  batteries  on  a  single 
board  and  fasten  it  on  the  wall  where  it  is  likely  to  be  used.  Figure  S 
shows  such  a  battery  board  placed  over  the  drum-table  in  the  time-room. 
The  switch  at  the  top  turns  off  the  current  completely  ;  the  socket  in  ihe 
middle  gives  direct  access  to  the  tio-volt  supply,  e.  g.,  for  running  a 
motor.  From  the  fuse  block  at  the  bottom  the  wires  divide  to  the  four 
batteries,  each  battery  having  its  separate  switch.  Two  of  the  batterin 
are  wired  by  the  method  shown  in  Figure  6,  The  first  and  third, 
counting  from  the  left,  are  wired  after  Figure  7  ;  the  plugs  for  closing 
the  extra  sockets  hang  at  the  stde^ 
when  not  in  use.  The  extra  switch 
introduced  in  the  latter  batteries  ena 
bles  further  changes,  but  the  arrange- 
ment is  too  complicated  for  ordinary 
use.  The  cost  of  a  lamp  batter)'  i* 
much  less  than  that  of  a  correspond- 
ing galvanic  battery  ;  the  expense  ol 
running  il  on  the  city  circuit  is  tn 
y^^.    g  fling  ;  the  only  renewals  are  those  of 

the  lamp  when  it  is  burned  out  :  a  ne» 
battery  can  be  made  in  ten  minutes  ;  the  saving  of  time  formerly  rr- 
ijuired  for  setting  up  or  replenishing  batteries  is  worthy  of  consideration. 

MuJ.TiPLK   KKV. 

The  multiple  key  described  in  the  first  number  of  these  Studies  (pp- 
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',  97)  has  undergone  further  improvement.  [n  addition  lo  thangei 
in  execution  such  as  greater  lightness  of  the  parts  and  fineness  of  work 
manship.  the  following  important  alterations  have  been  made.  i.  An 
other  break  contact  has  been  added  to  the  rear  end  of  the  lower  lever 
thus  two  circuits  can  be  broken  simultaneously  by  pressure  on  the  key, 
with  or  without  closing  one  or  two  other  circtiits  at  the  same  movement 
This  double  break  is  not  only  very  useful  on  many  occasions,  but  is  some- 
times indispensable,  i.  The  point  which  dips  into  the  mercury  cup  has 
been  made  adjustable.     3.  The  main  contacts  are  independent ;  this  re- 


quires twelve  binding  posts.  4.  All  connections  are  made  on  top  so 
as  to  be  directly  visible.  The  system  of  connection  can  be  seen  it> 
Figure  19.  The  wire  from  the  further  post  on  the  front  of  the  key  leadi 
to  the  mercury  cup  which  is  hidden  by  the  third  post  from  the  left  id 
front  in  the  figure. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  well  to  mention  that,  when  this  key  (or 
any  other  key)  is  used  with  the  spark  coil,  the  condenser  should  be  OOB- 
nec led  around  the  place  where  Ihc  circuit  is  broken.  The  spark  ciMl 
should  have  a  separable  condenser.  When  a  coil  is  lo  be  boi^gSh^  ir 
may  be  ordered  to  he.  built  in  three  sc[)arate  pieces ;  the  prinuuy  colL 
the  secondary  coil  and  the  condenser.  The  condenser  can  then  tici^C 
anywhere.  The  independent  primary  is  useful  for  teaching  the  ratmmt 
tion  and  use  of  the  spark  coil.  The  magnetic  interrupter  is  luK  naAK. 
by  omitting  it  separable  the  form  of  the  spark  coil  becomes  cheqVl^to 
the  usual  one. 


AOJl'STAlil.E   StPfORT    FOR    RECORDiNC    INSIKL'I 

For  the  convenient  adjustment  of  forks  and  markers  « 
write  properly  on  the  revolving  drum  I  have  devisetl  tb» 
in  Figure  10. 
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The  horizontal  rod  is  fastened  in  any  desired  position  to  the  upright 
rbd  of  the  drum-carriage  by  means  of  the  clamp  M  with  the  screws  A 
and  B.  The  horizontal  rod  7"  runs  through  the  hollow  rod  y.  At  itsend 
is  a  screw-thread  on  which  the  nut  F  is  placed.  The  nut  i^  is  so  adjusted 
that  the  hollow  rod  P  plays  freely  but  without  shake  around  the  hori- 
zontal rod.     The  jamb-screw  E  locks  F  in  position.     The  upper  arm  ^ 


with  the  screw  N  is  fast  to  the  horizontal  rod,  and  the  arm  {?  to  tbe 
hollow  rod  P.     The  arm  O  is  held  against  the  screw  jV  by  a  spring. 

If  a  fork  is  to  be  used,  a  hole  is  bored  in  the  wooden  base  ;  it  is  thtn 
placed  on  R  and  screwed  tightly  down  by  means  of  5.  The  fork  is  then 
brought  into  rough  adjustment  and  fastened  by  /  on  the  rod  P.  If* 
marker  is  used,  it  is  placed  directly  on  P, 

The  finer  adjustment  is  done  by  the  screw  TV"  which  slowly  moves  ths 
arm  O  and  lowers  or  raises  the  fork.  Pressure  of  the  finger  on  0  lifts 
the  recording  point  at  once  from  the  paper.  A  view  of  a  fork  applied 
to  the  drum  in  this  way  is  to  be  seen  in  my  New  Psychology,  Figure  6 

The  clamp  J/ may  be  of  brass  or  hard  rubber,  the  latter  being  neces- 
sary when  the  spark  method  is  used  in  combination  with  a  marker.     (S« 

p.    117  l)i.'lo\V.) 

SV.STEM    OK    PKOJEL-riON. 

Although  the  requirements  of  psychology  in  the  matter  of  projection 
are  in  some  respects  similar  to  those  of  other  sciences,  there  are  certain  im- 
portant peculiarities  that  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  providing  lanlemi. 
screens,  etc.     For  single,  plain  slides,  the  equipment  maybe  the  usual  one 


jV>K'  apparatus  and  mfthnds. 

ith  an  ordinary  lantern,  and  for  projection  of  apparatus  ihe  open-work 
,ntern  may  be  used  as  in  physics.  Yet  these  methods  leave  untouched 
le  subjects  of  color  and  binocular  vision,  which  are  specifically  psycholo* 
leal  and  which  require  lantern-work  when  presented  to  large  classes, 

In  the  following  account  I  shall  describe  the  system  which  I  have  de- 
sioped  at  Yale. 

Triph  lanUrn. — ^The  projection  in  colors  requires  a  triple  lantern  of 
»ecia]  construction.  For  stereoscopic  projection  two  of  the  parts  and 
IT  plain  projection  one  or  two  or  three  parts  are  used. 

The  triple  lantern  which  we  possess  is  shown  in  Figure  1 1.  It  L 
nycd  for  lime-light,  as  the  color  work  cannot  be  done  with  electric  or 
:etykne  light.  The  three  jets  are  packed  closely  into  one  lantern -body. 
he  three  condensers  are  as  close  together  as  possible.  Three  lenses  ex- 
:tly  alike  are  mounted  on  ihe  front  board.     The  jets  have  all  adjust- 


Bnts  for  regulating  the  gas.  manipulating  the  lime,  etc.  Limes  turned 
\  the  lathe  are  used  in  order  not  to  disturb  the  focus  as  they  are  rotated 
il  the  lantern.  Regulatore  are  placed  on  the  cylindere- 
I  To  mount  the  lantern  a  shelf  of  i  %  inch  (4  centimeters')  pine  is  built 
\a.  from  the  wall  and  rigidly  supported ;  every  precaution  is  taken 
9  prevent  warping.  .\  plate  of  thick  wood  or  of  iron  is  then  prepared, 
pX  large  enough  to  form  a  base  for  the  lantern.      The 


lantern  is  screwed 
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to  this  plate.  The  proper  position  for  the  lantern  is  found  ;  the  plate  is 
made  perfectly  level  and  is  then  either  screwed  to  the  shelf  or  is  so 
marked  that  it  can  always  be  brought  readily  to  its  proper  position.  The 
screen  is  put  in  place  and  the  three  lenses  are  brought  into  perfect 
registration. 

Apparatus  lantern. — A  regular  open-work  lantern  may  be  used,  but  I 
find  it  preferable  to  build  one  in  the  following  way.  A  pine  board  four 
feet  (\%  meter)  long  and  nine  inches  (23  centimeters)  wide  ser\esas 
the  base.  Across  it  at  about  one  foot  (30  centimeters)  from  the  end 
there  is  an  upright  board  one  foot  (30  centimeters)  high  supported  od  a 
narrow  base.  An  opening  is  made  toward  the  top  of  this  board  to  admit 
the  condenser-lens.  The  projecting  lens  is  held  by  another  upright  board 
supported  on  a  base  and  not  attached  to  the  horizontal  board.  The  light, 
which  may  be  one  of  the  jets  from  the  triple  lantern,  is  held  by  a  rod  on 
a  free  metal  base  which  is  placed  at  the  desired  point  behind  the  con- 
denser. One  of  the  condensers  of  the  triple  lantern  may  be  readily  re- 
moved and  used  in  this  lantern.  The  projecting  lens  may  be  a  very  simple 
one.  The  large  open  base  and  thie  free  adjustment  of  all  the  parts  make 
the  arrangement  of  apparatus  very  easy. 

Screens. — Where  the  room  is  very  high,  it  is  desirable  to  have  the 
pictures  back  of  the  lecture  room  table.  In  this  case  only  one  screen 
would  be  needed  ;  a  silvered  screen  of  the  appropriate"  size.  When  the 
room  is  not  so  high,  the  silvered  screen  is  placed  on  rollers  just  above 
the  front  edge  of  the  experiment  table  ;  for  projections  where  part  of  the 
apparatus  is  used  on  the  table  and  part  is  projected  by  the  lantern  an- 
other screen  is  used  back  of  the  table.  For  this  latter  screen  I  use  muslin 
sheeting  long  enough  to  reach  entirely  across  the  room.  It  is  supported 
by  rings  on  a  tightly  stretched  cord  and  is  readily  drawn  across  or  pulled 
back  by  other  cords.  The  use  of  so  wide  a  screen  enables  me  to  project 
two  views  simultaneously  side  by  side. 

The  silvered  screen  is  required  for  stereoscopic  work  by  polarized  light: 
moreover,  it  is  far  more  brilliant  than  any  white  screen. 

Single  views. — For  single  views  two  of  the  lanterns  of  the  triplet  may 
be  used  for  dissolving.  A  lantern  view  is  more  effective  than  a  chart  for 
various  reasons  :  it  is  not  exposed  until  it  is  wanted  ;  it  is  brilliantly  lighted 
while  all  else  is  dark  ;  it  must  be  strictly  attended  to  because  it  will  speedily 
disappear.  Views  of  apparatus  should  also  be  used  wherever  possible. 
The  actual  piece  of  apparatus  is  so  small  that  the  details  are  invisible  to 
distant  students  ;  a  lantern  view  of  the  whole  or  of  some  essential  part 
greatly  aids  the  understanding.  I  also  find  that  even  the  most  striking  and 
brilliant  instruments  rarely  command  the  same  attention  as  a  lantern  view. 
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shown  singly.     ^\'hen  all  three  a 

ual  illunii nation  from  each,  and  w. 

n  the  left  in  the  ^  slide  allows  i 

pass,  but  keeps  it  entirely    hack  ) 
and  B  slides,  consequently  wi 
nnd  3=;  oaod  »'=r.r;  that  is, 
peats  red  in  the  final  picture, 
iier  the  greens,  blues,  yellows,  pui| 
wiih  their  various  hues,   lints.  ; 
may  lie  worked  out. 

"The  phenomena  of  color  bliw 
idso  l>e  represented  with  the  tricoloi 
The  usual  theory  of  color  blindncs 
ing  to  which  [he  defect  arose  bv  the  fiEl 
of  one  of  the  three  fundamental  (»loni. ' 
lie  Illustrated  by  coveritig  wp  one  of 
lenses.  For  red  blindness  the  red  len 
iiiivered.  and  the  restiliing  picture  apjK 
in  con)binations  of  ^reen  and  blue  ; 
blindness  the  green  lens  is  coven 
ihc  hypothetical  blue  blindness  ] 
one  is  covered.  To  illustrate 
theory,  the  blue  slide  is  left  iinchangeJ,^ 
Iwo  slides  are  made  for  red  and  two  I 
green.  For  ihc  dichromats  of  the  firrt  A 
— the  red -blue  persons — the  two  slide  ttlj 
through  the  red  ray  filler  are  placed  io  \\ 
red  and  green  lanterns.  TTitis,  ioj] 
of  the  gladiolus,  the  slide  J{  is 
the  screen  in  red  light  from  one  1^ 
-lIso  in  green  light  from  the  second! 
ivhile  the  B  slide  is  thrown  in  blw 
The  G  slide  is  not  used.  The  1 
jiii  ture  in  combinations  of  yellow 
I'or  the  other  di'chroniats — the  j 
persons — the  G  slide  is  thrown  i 
Lind  again  in  green  light,  while  th< 
mains  the  same.  The  M  slide  is  ^ 
The  result  is  also  a  picture  in  con 
of  yellow  and  blue,  but  each  partic 
Unation  differs  from    that    i 
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cases.     To  illustrate  monochromasy  one  lantern  alone  is  used,  the  color 
being  left  to  an  arbitrary  choice." 

The  method  also  furnishes  a  remarkable  analogy  to  the  decomposition 
of  the  colors  by  the  eye  into  three  fundamentals  and  their  mental  recom- 
position  into  sensations  of  color.     The  tricolor  views  are  taken  by  a 
camera  used  three  times  in  succession  with  a  differently  colored  screen 
each  time.     The  red  rays  impress  one  of  the  plates,  the  green  rays  the 
second  and  the  blue  rays  the  third.     The  three  negatives   differ  in  their 
shading.     Three  positives  are  made  which  differ  likewise,  as  in  Figure  1 2 . 
The  three  positives  produce  views  appropriately  shaded  when  projec 
on  the  screen  by  the  colored  lights.     The  result  is  a  recomposition  in 
natural  colors.     The  approximation  to  the  original  colors  is  close  1 
slides  are  properly  made  and  manipulated. 

Slide  making. 

The  constant  use  of  lantern  views  for  instruction   renders  1    n 
to  provide  an  equipment  for  the  making  of  slides  at  a  minima         F^ 
of  time.     The  system  which  I  shall  describe  was  developed  ^^P^^^^  ^^^ 
the  rapid  production  of  slides  for  class-room  work  and  of  pno     g 

illustrating  books.  located  directly 

The  photographic  section  of  the  Yale  laboratory    *^  •  j^^  ^^ 

under  the  roof  and  receives  light  from  a  skylight.      For  vror  -g^,^  of 

objects  to  be  photographed  may    be  illuminated  l>y    l>^^  ht  or  lime 

magnesium  tape.     This  luminant  is  used  instead  of  elec  r  ^^^^  ^^^ 

light,  because  the  number  of  photographs  taken   at    mg 
small  to  render  a  regular  installation  profitable.  'ded      While- 

For  photographing  apparatus  a  table  on  rollers    is    P  to  fit  on  '^ 

gray  and  black  backgrounds  and  table  covers  are  provi  ^^  and  1 

top  of  the  table.     A  cover  is  placed  on  the  table,  \>^^    ^      ipartment 
pieces  are  arranged  and  the  apparatus  is  placed  in  tri^  lighting  m 

formed.     The  table  is  then  moved  until  the  approp*"^^       ^^^  ^^  ^ 
tained.     The  choice  of  white,  gray  or  black  for    tri         r^^d  coi 
partment  is  not  always  an  easy  matter  unless  one    *^  liitc  iL 

experience  with  the  reflecting  qualities  of  the  meta.ls  ,  ^    ^^ 

generally  used.     The  strong  reflections  on  polisH^o.  ^ 

streaks  of  black  and  white.     I  find  it  generally  pr^i^  ^^^ 

nickeled  or  burnished  pieces  after  they  have  been  ^^ 
lost  their  polish. 

For  reproducing  drawings,  photographs  and     P 
camera  is  mounted  on  a  heavy  block  moving  on   1^*^         '  ^ 
tipped  sidewise  or  rotated  at  will.     Loose  pictu 
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at  the  end  of  the  rails  ;  books  are  placed  on  blocks  and  held  open  against 
the  board  by  a  rubber  band.  The  adjustment  of  the  camera  can  be 
rapidly  performed. 

When  the  blocks  used  to  illustrate  books  are  at  hand,  slides  can  be 
printed  directly  from  them.*  It  is  best  to  have  the  work  done  by  the 
glass-printer  in  a  clock  factory.  The  metal  portion  of  the  cut  is  mounted 
on  a  board  of  a  thickness  suited  to  the  particular  frame  used  in  the  print- 
ing. It  is  inked  with  a  fine  ink  (e.  g.,  a  $2  cut  or  extra  job  ink),  tem- 
pered to  the  proper  consistency  with  Calcutta  boiled  oil  and  Japan  drier. 
The  precise  degree  of  temper  depends  on  temperature,  humidity,  and 
other  conditions.  The  inking  is  done  by  a  simple  hand  roller  of  the 
kind  used  in  ordinary  printing.  The  block  lies  face  upward  on  the  table 
and  the  piece  of  plain  glass  is  placed  at  the  appropriate  distance  on  a 
level  with  it.  A  composition  roller  of  glue  and  molasses,  made  a  trifle 
harder  than  the  regular  printer's  roller,  is  then  run  forward  on  two  guides. 
hs  it  passes  over  the  block  it  takes  the  impression.  On  reaching  the 
glass,  after  one  complete  revolution,  it  transfers  the  ink  impression  di- 
rectly to  it.  I  do  not  think  it  possible  to  run  this  roller  evenly  enough 
without  the  guides ;  at  any  rate,  it  would  not  pay  to  waste  time  in  try- 
ing it. 

The  result  is  a  print  on  the  glass  just  as  if  on  paper.  Curiously  enough, 
the  prints  on  the  glass  are  superior  to  those  on  paper  from  the  same  blocL 
The  positives  are  then  finished  up  as  lantern  slides  in  the  usual  way. 

'Scripture,    A  neiv  method  of  making  lantern   slides^    Scientific    American,   1895 
LX.XIII  123. 


ELEMENTARY    COURSE    IN    PSYCHOLOGICAL    MEASURE- 
MENTS. 

BY 

E.  W.  Scripture. 

Owing  to  the  newness  of  experimental  psychology  its  methods  of  in- 
struction are  still  matters  which  must  be  determined  by  trial.  Sanford  * 
has  developed  a  course  of  simple  laboratory  experiments,  but  otherwise 
the  problems  of  systematized  laboratory  instruction  remain  unsolved.  A 
very  important  problem  is  that  of  systematic  courses  in  psychological 
measurements.  Among  such  courses  there  must  be  an  elementary  one. 
As  the  results  of  my  experience  of  five  years  in  trying  to  develop  such 
a  course  may  be  of  use,  I  will  illustrate  the  methods  employed  by  de- 
scribing some  of  the  exercises. 

The  aim  of  this  elementary  course  is  similar  to  that  of  the  elementary 
courses  in  chemistry  and  physics,  namely  :  education  and  instruction  of 
the  general  student.  It  is  intended  to  be  part  of  the  regular  college  edu- 
cation; among  elective  courses  it  is  specially  chosen  by  students  intend- 
ing to  study  medicine  or  to  teach.  It  is  a  noteworthy  fact,  however, 
that  the  subject  matter  attracts  students  who  take  no  other  laboratory 
courses  of  any  kind. 

The  student  makes  his  own  text-book  with  the  aid  of :  i.  sets  of  mimeo- 
graphed instructions  which  are  given  out  at  each  exercise  ;   2 .  illustra- 
tions in  the  form  of  prints  from  blocks,  blue-prints,  tracings,  etc. ;  3. 
references  for  applications  and  further  reading  to  some  psychological  work. 
The  following  are  copies  of  some  of  these  mimeograph -sheets  with  ex- 
planatory remarks.     The  ** Preliminary  notes''  are  given  out  with  the 
first  exercise.     The  first  few  exercises  are  of  moderate  difficulty,  but  they 
occupy  the  inexperienced  student  for  about  two  hours  each.     The  later 
exercises  are  adapted  to  the  increased  skill  of  the  student.     Since  the  ap- 
plications and  the  bearings  of  the  exercises  can  be  made  evident  only  in 
a  general  course  on  experimental  psychology,  the  laboratory  course  is 
taken  only  in  connection  with  the  lecture  course.      Some  idea  of  the 
verbal  instruction  that  is  given  to  the  pupils  and  of  what  they  hear  and 
see  .in  the  lecture  course  can  be  obtained  by  referring  to  my  New  Psy- 
chology by  means  of  the  topics  in  the  index. 

The  follQwing  exercises  are  selections  from  a  set  of  thirty  now  in 

>  Sanford,  Laboratory  Course  in  Experimental  Psyc*»ology,  Boston,  1895. 
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Preliminary  notes. 

A,  Objects  of  the  course, — Practical  training  in  (i)  observation,  (2) 
manipulation,  (3)  computation,  (4)  deduction,  (5)  criticism.  Ele- 
mentary acquaintance  with  (^a)  methods  of  experimentation,  (^)  methods 
of  measurement,  (r)  construction  and  use  of  apparatus,  (^)  special 
psychological  methods.  Thorough  appreciation  of  the  three  fundamental 
properties  of  scientific  work:  (i)  accuracy,  (2)  brevity,  (3)  neatness. 

B,  Arrangement  of  the  class. — The  class  is  divided  into  groups  of  two 
persons  each.  Any  student  who  wishes  to  do  so  may  select  the  other 
member  of  his  own  group.  One  group  begins  with  Ex.  I.;  another 
with  Ex.  II.,  etc.  At  the  next  exercise  the  group  that  has  had  Ex.  I. 
takes  Ex.  II. ;  the  one  that  has  had  Ex.  II.  takes  Ex.  III. ;  etc.  At  each 
succeeding  exercise  a  group  takes  the  exercise  that  follows  in  numerical 
order. 

C,  Instructions  to  the  student. — Look  at  the  index  on  the  bulletin 
board  ;  opposite  the  number  of  the  exercise  for  the  day  you  will  find  the 
number  of  the  room  in  which  it  has  been  set  up.  On  the  table  bearing 
the  number  01  your  exercise  you  will  find  two  sets  of  printed  instruc- 
tions, one  for  each  person.  Compare  your  set  with  another  set  marked  in 
red  **  Corrected  Copy,''  and  make  any  changes  that  have  been  indi- 
cated in  red  ink.  You  will  also  find  all  the  apparatus  of  the  exercise 
called  for  under  **  Needed."  It  is  set  up  ready  for  use.  Begin  by  read- 
ing the  first  paragraph  of  the  instructions  and  applying  it  to  the  appa- 
ratus.    Take  the  following  paragraphs  singly. 

After  carefully  studying  the  apparatus  and  its  connections  take  it  down 
and  set  it  up  again.  In  performing  the  experiments  one  person  ser\'es  as 
experimenter,  the  other  as  subject.  The  places  are  then  exchanged  and 
the  experiments  are  repeated.  The  subject  is  to  know  nothing  about  the 
results  obtained  on  himself.  The  record  must  be  made  on  the  printed 
blanks.'  When  finished,  these  records  are  to  be  handed  to  the  instructor. 
They  will  be  marked,  the  mark  being  given  to  the  experimenter  (who 
has  prepared  the  record). 

The  fundamental  requirements  for  the  records  are  accuracy  and  neat- 
ness. Sec  that  you  understand  all  the  **  Points  to  be  noted."  If  not. 
consult  the  instructor.  Also  see  that  you  can  answer  the  *'  Questions." 
It  is  intended  in  many  cases  that  you  shall  get  the  answers  directly  from 
the  instructor.  The  student  will  be  held  responsible  on  all  these  points. 
At  the  end  of  the  exercise  place  all  apparatus  in  the  condition  in  wltit  h 
it  w^as  found.  Do  not  leave  until  the  instructor  has  inspected  and  ap- 
proved your  work.     When  the  whole  class  has  finished  an  exercise,  the 

*  A  specimen  blank  will  be  sent  to  any  one  who  will  ask  for  it. 
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final  results  for  each  student  will  be  placed  in  a  table  and  a  copy  of  the 
table  will  be  handed  to  the  student,  together  with  his  record.  This 
**  summary  "  and  the  original  records  are  to  be  kept  by  the  student.  The 
examination  at  the  end  of  the  term  will  include  some  practical  work. 

General  instructions  for  computation. 

If  the  method  of  measuring  is  sufficiently  fine,  the  results  in  a  set  of 
measurements  will  differ  from  each  other.  The  average  of  these  is  the 
most  probable  value  of  the  quantity.  Let  the  results  of  a  set  of  »  meas- 
urements on  the  same  quantity  under  constant  conditions  be  //iTp  m^^ 
.  .  . ,  m^.     The  average  is 

n 

It  is  desirable  to  have  some  expression  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  result 
tf,  and  this  is  given  by  the  ** probable  error."  The  probable  error  is 
that  error  which  is  as  likely  as  not  to  be  exceeded,  or,  if  r  be  the  prob- 
able error  of  a,  it  is  just  as  likely  that  the  true  value  of  the  quantity  lies 
between  a  —  r  and  a  +  r  as  that  it  lies  outside  those  limits.  Thus,  if 
the  average  be  written  ^  ±  r  the  probable  error  r  furnishes  an  index  of 
the  uncertainty  of  a ;  the  smaller  the  value  of  r,  the  greater  is  the  pre- 
cision of  the  average  a.  In  works  on  the  theory  of  errors  it  is  shown 
that  the  probable  error  r  is  given  by  the  expression 


.  \v^  +  v;  +  . .  . 


+  ^J 


in  which  z/j,  t',,  .  . .  ,  f ,  are  the  residuals  found  by  subtracting  the  indi- 
vidual measures  from  the  average,  thus  z/j  =  a  —  Wj,  z',  =  «  —  w,,  ...  , 


v^^n  a  —  m^. 


As  an  example  let  there  be  ten  measurements  made  with  equal  pre- 
cision upon  a  single  quantity  giving  the  results  Wj  =  10,  w,  =  14,  etc. 
The  computation  is  as  follows : 


m 

V 

t/« 

10 

1.2 

1.44 

14 

2.8 

7.84 

16 

4.8 

2304 

8 

3.2 

10.24 

14 

2.8 

7.84 

6 

5.2 

27.04 

12 

0.8 

0.64 

10 

1.2 

1.44 

12 

0.8 

0.64 

10 

1.2 

1.44 

10)112 

9)81.60 

0  =  11.2 

10)9.07 
0.91 

V^o.9l  =0.95 


MX  0.95  =  063 


<2  =  II.2  d=o.6 
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Here  the  average  is  11.2  and  its  probable  error  is  0.6;  that  is,  it  is  as 
likely  that  the  true  value  lies  between  10.6  and  1 1.8  as  that  it  is  less  than 
10T6  or  greater  than  11.8.  If  the  observations  had  been  such  as  to  have 
given  ^=  ii.2zto.9  the  average  11. 2  would  be  much  less  precise  than 
in  the  above  case.* 


Table  of  squares. 


I 

I 

21 

441 

41 

1681 

61 

3721 

81 

6561 

2 

4 

22 

484 

42 

1764 

62 

3844 

82 

6724 

3 

9 

23 

529 

43 

1849 

63 

3969 

^Z 

6889 

4 

16 

24 

576 

44 

1936 

64 

4096 

84 

7056 

-  5 

25 

25 

625 

45 

2025 

65 

4225 

85 

7225 

6 

36 

26 

676 

46 

2116 

66 

4356 

86 

7396 

7 

49 

27 

729 

47 

2209 

67 

4489 

87 

7569 

8 

64 

28 

784 

48 

2304 

68 

4624 

88 

7744 

9 

81 

29 

841 

49 

2401 

69 

4761 

89 

7921 

10 

100 

30 

900 

50 

2500 

70 

4900 

90 

8100 

II 

121 

31 

961 

51 

2601 

71 

5041 

91 

8281 

12 

144 

32 

1024 

52 

2704 

72 

5184 

92 

8464  " 

13 

169 

IZ 

1089 

53 

2809 

73 

5329 

93 

8649 

14 

196 

34 

1156 

54 

2916 

74 

5476 

94 

8836  -1 

15 

225 

35 

1225 

55 

3025 

75 

5625 

95 

9025 

16 

256 

36 

1296 

56 

3136 

76 

5776 

96 

9216 

17 

289 

37 

1369 

57 

3249 

77 

5929 

97 

9409  1 

18 

324 

38 

1444 

58 

3364 

78 

6084 

98 

9604 

19 

361 

39 

1521 

59 

3461 

79 

6241 

99 

9801 

20 

400 

40 

1600 

60 

3600 

80 

6400 

100 

lOOOO 

1 

Exercise  I. — ^Threshold  of  touch. 

(Needed  :  touch -weights,  cross-section  paper,  flexible  ruler.) 

Apparatus. 
The  set  of  touch-weights  consists  of  small  cork  discs  weighing  from 
2"'' upward;  they  are  attached  by  fine  threads  to  small  handles.'     The 
weights  are  marked  on  the  handles. 

Experiments, 

The  subject,  with  eyes  closed,  places  his  left  hand,  palm  upward,  on 
his  knee.  He  is  to  tell  when  he  feels  himself  touched.  The  experi- 
menter gives  the  warning  **  Ready"  and,  about  2  to  5  sec.  later,  lowers 
the  lightest  disc  gently  till  it  touches  a  certain  spot  on  the  skin,  e.  g., 

n  am  under  great  obligation  to  Professor  Mansfield  Merriman  (author  of  •*A  Text- 
book on  the  Method  of  Least  Squares  "  ),  of  I^high  University,  for  assistance  in  present- 
ing the  methods  of  computation. 

2  See  Fig.  57  of  ScRirrrRK,  Thinking,  Feeling,  Doing. 
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the  tip  of  the  index  finger ;  the  disc  is  allowed  to  rest  on  the  skin  for 
about  i".  The  experiment  is  then  repeated  with  the  next  heavier  disc, 
and  then  with  the  other  discs  in  succession.  A  check  is  made  in  the  ap- 
propriate column  of  the  record  blank  for  each  disc  as  it  is  felt.  The 
whole  experiment  is  repeated  lo  times. 

After  the  whole  set  of  experiments  has  been  made  the  number  of  the 
first  disc  felt  in  each  experiment  is  recorded  in  the  column  headed  ///j, 
and  the  number  of  the  disc  beyond  which  all  were  felt  in  the  column 
headed  w^.  The  average  is  calculated  for  each  set.  The  former  of  the 
two  averages  may  be  called  the  lower  threshold,  the  other  the  upper  one. 


Specimen  record. 

Title    of    investigation,    Threshold    of  j 
touch. 

Experimenter,  T.  C.  McGraw. 
Experimented  on,  W.  K.  Chisholm.  I 


Apparatus,  Touch-weights. 

Date,  October  5,  1896. 

Unit  of  measurement,  milligram. 


Weight 

2     i 

\     6     8 

10 

12 

»4 

16 

18 

20 

22 

24 

26 

28 

30 

Exper.  No. 

I 

•             • 

-f 

+ 

+ 

4- 

-f 

+ 

-f 

4- 

4- 

4- 

4- 

<(         t( 

2 

. 

• 

• 

+ 

+ 

+ 

4- 

4- 

4- 

4- 

4- 

4- 

«<         (( 

3 

•             • 

• 

• 

• 

+ 

+ 

-f 

+ 

4- 

4- 

4- 

4- 

<(                 n 

4 

•    ■  + 

• 

•f 

+ 

• 

-f 

+ 

-h 

4- 

4- 

4- 

4- 

(«             (* 

5 

•             • 

• 

• 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

-f 

4- 

4- 

• 

4- 

« (              (1 

6 

•  +  + 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

4- 

4- 

4- 

4- 

<(             If 

7 

•             ■             • 

• 

+ 

+ 

4- 

• 

+ 

■ 

4- 

4- 

4- 

4- 

(<              It 

8 

•  . 

+ 

• 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

4- 

4- 

4- 

4- 

4- 

<<            «( 

9 

•            '• 

• 

+ 

+ 

-f 

1 

+ 

4- 

-1- 

4- 

4- 

4- 

<  (             (t 

10 

• 

-- 

+ 

• 

-f 

-f 

■ 

4- 

4- 

4- 

4- 

4- 

Times  felt 

0     c 

)      I      2 

4 

6 

8 

9 

9 

9 

9 

10 

10 

10 

10 

///i 

^'i 

^,' 

w. 

«'a 

^a 

8 

10 

• 

1.2 

1.44 

lo 

50 

2SA 

DO 

14 

2.8 

7.84 

14 

I.O 

I. 

16 

4.8 

23.04 

16 

I.O 

I. 

8 

3-2 

10.24 

18 

30 

9- 

14 

2.8 

7.84 

14 

I.O 

I. 

6 

5.2 

27.04 

6 

9.0 

81. 

12 

0.8 

0.64 

24 

9.0 

81. 

10 

1.2 

1.44 

14 

1.6 

I. 

12 

0.8 

0.64 

12 

3.0 

9- 

10 

1.2 

1.44 

22 

70 

49. 

\\Ti 

9)81.60 
10)9.07 

15.0 

9)252.< 

IO)28.< 

X) 
X> 

0.91 

2.) 

5o 

•  0.91  = 

=  095 

1 

/2.80  — 

1.67 

MX  0.95 

—  0.63 

'^ 

Xi 

.67= 

=  1.11 

^\ 

—  H.2 

±0.6 

a 

2  = 

iS.oii.i 

[ 
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Theoretical  considerations. 


1.00 


0.76- 


0.60 


0.26 


4     6      8     10     12    14    16    la  20  22^4   26  28   30 


Fig.   13 

There  is  evidently  a  relation  between  the  weight  of  the  disc  and  the 
number  of  times  it  is  felt.  Let  the  number  of  times  be  expressed  as  a 
fraction,  e.  g.,  a  percentage,  of  the  total  number  of  experiments,  and 
suppose  the  number  of  experiments  to  have  been  very  large  with  the  same 
results.  Let  this  fraction,  or  percentage,  be  expressed  in  the  form  of  a 
curve,  where  x  denotes  the  weight  of  the  disc  and  y  denotes  the  relative 
frequency  with  which  it  was  felt.  The  curve  will  be  one  of  the  forms 
shown  in  the  accompanying  figure.  For  an  extremely  sensitive  person 
the  cur\'e  will  be  very  steep,  like  that  to  the  left ;  for  persons  of  less 
sensitiveness  it  will  be  flatter. 

The  experimenter  is  to  plot  the  curve  for  his  own  record.  The  plot- 
ting is  done  on  cross-section  paper ;  this  is  paper  ruled  with  horizontal  and 
vertical  parallel  lines.  On  one  of  the  horizontal  lines  lay  off"  the  scale  of 
weights  2,  4,  etc.,  with  any  convenient  distance  as  the  unit.  On  one  of 
the  vertical  lines  lay  off"  a  scale  of  percentages  with  any  convenient  dis- 
tance as  the  unit.  For  each  weight  count  upward  above  its  place 
on  the  horizontal  axis  a  number  of  spaces  corresponding  to  its  per- 
centage ;  the  ruling  of  the  paper  into  spaces  in  groups  of  5  and  10 
make  it  possible  to  do  this  rapidly.  Connect  each  dot  to  the  fol- 
lowing one  by  a  straight  line.  The  fluctuations  of  this  line  are 
due  to  irregularities  in  the  experimenting  and  to  the  smallness  of 
the  number  of  experiments.  The  true  relation  of  percentage  to  weight 
will  be  more  closely  indicated  by  a  smooth  line,  which  can  either 
be  drawn  by  the  free  hand  or   by  adjusting   a   flexible  ruler  so  as  to 
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l>ass  smoothly  among  the  dots.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  number  of 
experiments  was  only  10  instead  of  an  infinite  number,  the  actual  curve 
will  differ  from  the  theoretical  one ;  with  100  or  1000  ejcperiments  it 
would  approach  the  theoretical  one  more  closely. 

To  compare  the  degrees  of  sensitiveness  of  different  persons,  two 
(juantities  can  be  used  :  either  the  disc  that  corresponds  to  a  certain  per- 
centage, say  75%,  or  the  percentage  for  a  certain  disc.  To  use  either 
effectively  a  large  number  of  experiments  would  be  required  ;  the  calcu- 
lation of  the  average  of  the  two  thresholds  as  found  above  gives  a  suffi- 
ciently accurate  figure.  It  is  evident  that  the  higher  the  threshold  the  lower 
the  sensitiveness  ;  in  fact,  probably  the  only  proper  definition  of  **  sensi- 
tiveness'* is  **the  reciprocal  of  the  threshold."  "Reciprocal"  of  a 
quantity  means  i  divided  by  that  quantity.  Thus,  if  two  persons  have 
thresholds  of  a*  and  a"  respectively,  their  degrees  of  sensitiveness  will  be 
i/a!  and  i/^". 

Points  to  be  noted, 

I .  Note  that  the  uncertainty  of  the  threshold  is  indicated  by  the  size 
of  the  probalDle  error.  2.*  In  the  curves  given  in  the  figure,  y  is  said  to 
be  a  function  of  x.  This  is  expressed  by  j'=s/(^).  The  particular 
curves  assumed  in  the  figure  are  taken  from  the  science  of  probabilities. 

Questions, 

I.  How  would  you  define  **  threshold  "  so  as  to  fit  all  kinds  of  sensa- 
tions? 2.  What  are  presumably  some  of  the  mental  conditions  of  the 
subject  that  contribute  to  his  probable  error  ? 

Exercise  II. — Skin  space. 

(Needed:  two  oesthesiometers,  millimeter  scale. ) 

Apparatus. 
In  its  simplest  form  the  aesthesiometer  is  a  pair  of  dividers  with  blunt 
points.     The  points  are  made  of  hard  rubber,  in  order  to  eliminate  sen- 
sations of  temperature. 

Experiments. 
A.  Open  the  aesthesiometer  several  centimeters.  Touch  the  two  points 
simultaneously  to  the  cheek  in  a  vertical  direction  ;  they  will  be  felt  as 
two.  Repeat  the  experiment,  reducing  the  distance  between  the  points 
each  time.  To  maintain  the  unprejudiced  condition  of  the  sobiccty  in- 
sert occasional  experiments  with  only  one  point  touched  to  the  ddn.  The 
subject  is  to  state  each  time  whether  he  feels  one  point  or  two.     Con- 
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tinue  the  experiments  till  a  mistake  is  made  in  feeling  two  points  as  one. 
Now  apply  the  aesthesiometer  to  the  scale  and  record  the  distance  be- 
tween the  points.  Repeat  the  measurement  ten  times.  Find  the  average 
and  average  variation. 

B,  Repeat  the  experiments  of  A  on  the  back  of  the  neck  in  a  vertical 
direction. 

C  Adjust  one  aesthesiometer  to  30""  as  a  standard.  Apply  it  for  a 
moment  to  the  cheek  of  the  subject.  Adjust  the  other  aesthesiometer  to 
an  arbitrary  distance.  Apply  it  likewise  to  the  cheek.  The  subject  is 
to  say  whether  the  second  distance  was  greater  or  less  than  double  the 
first.  According  to  the  answer  adjust  the  second  aesthesiometer  differ- 
ently and  repeat  the  experiment.  Proceed  as  in  ^,  the  first  aesthesiom- 
eter being  kept  at  the  constant  distance  of  30""'  and  the  second  being 
gradually  changed  till  a  judgment  of  **  equal  to  double  the  first  "  is  ob- 
tained.   Take  ten  records. 


specimen  record. 

A 

B 

C 

m 

V 

tA 

m 

V 

v«     ■ 

m 

V 

z^ 

23 

0.8 

0.64 

31 

4.3 

18.49 

41 

2.6 

6.76 

21 

2.8 

7.84 

32 

3-3 

10.89 

39 

4.6 

21.16 

25 

1.2 

1.44 

30 

5-3 

28.09 

40 

3.6 

12.96 

23 

0.8 

0.64 

40 

4.7 

22.09 

45 

2-4 

5.76 

26 

2.2 

4.84 

45 

9.7 

94.09 

48 

4-4 

1936 

21 

2.8 

7.84 

38 

2.7 

7.29 

45 

1.4 

1.96 

27 

3.2 

10.24 

31 

4-3 

18.49 

40 

3.6 

12.96 

26 

2.2 

4.84 

31 

4-3 

18.49 

49 

5.4 

29.16 

23 

0.8 

0.64 

41 

5-7 

32.49 

51 

7-4 

54.76 

23 

•0.8 

0.64 

34 

1-3 

1.69 

38 

5-6 

3146 

=3-8 

9)39.60 
10)4.40 

35-3 

9)252.10 
10)28.01 

43-6 

9)196.20 
10)21.80 

0.44 

2.80 

2.18 

V^O. 

44  _o 

.66 

V2 

.80  =  I 

.67 

}/2 

.Y8  — 

1.48 

:^/3X 

0.66  — 

=  0.44 

MX  16.73  = 

I. II 

MX 

1.48  = 

=  0.99 

a  — 

23.8  ± 

:0.4 

a  — 

35-3  i 

I.I 

a  = 

43.6-^  I.O 

Points  to  be  noted. 

I.  Note  that  the  results  depend  somewhat  on  the  skillfulness of  the  ex- 
perimenter. 2.  Note  that  psychologically  double  does  not  necessarily 
correspond  to  absolutely  double. 

Questions. 

I.  What  improvements  would  you  suggest  in  the  apparatus  and  the 
method  of  experimenting?  2.  How  would  you  express  the  relation  be- 
tween space  on  the  cheek  and  space  on  the  neck  in  your  experiments  ? 
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Exercise  III. — Arm -space. 

(Needed  :  arm-space  board,  cross-section  paper. ) 

Apparatus. 
In  the  arm-space  board  *  a  wooden  scale  carries  along  its  upper  edge  a 
small  glass  rod.  At  the  zero  point  in  the  middle  there  is  a  fixed  metal 
plate.  On  each  side  there  is  a  movable  slide  carrying  an  adjustable 
pointer.  Before  the  experiments  the  pointers  are  pushed  forward  as  far 
as  possible. 

Experiments. 

A.  The  apparatus  is  placed  on  a  table  with  the  scale  away  from  the 
subject.  The  subject,  seated  with  eyes  closed  or  covered,  places  his 
forefingers  against  the  zero-plate,  one  on  each  side. 

B.  The  experimenter  moves  up  the  two  slides  to  the  fingers  till  they 
press  gently.  The  pointers  strike  the  zero-plate  and  are  pushed  back 
automatically.  This  eliminates  the  errors  due  to  the  width  of  the  finger, 
as  all  readings  are  to  be  taken  from  the  end  of  the  pointer. 

C.  The  subject  places  himself  directly  in  front  of  the  zero-mark  and 
closes  his  eyes.     The  experimenter  places  the  left-hand  (referring  to  the 
subject)  slide  at  a  certain  distance  d^.     The  right-hand  slide   is  moved 
out  of  the  way.    The  subject  moves  his  left  fore-finger  evenly  outward  till 
it  strikes  the  slide,  and  then  returns  it  to  zero.     The  experimenter  quietly 
moves  the  slide  out  of  the  way,  and  the  subject  then  moves  his  finger 
again  till  it  seems  to  be  in  the  same  place  as  before.     The    experimen  er 
now  moves  the  slide  up  till  it  touches  the  finger  and  reads  the  record  at 
end  of  the  pointer.    The  tenths  of  a  centimeter  are  estimated  by  -the  eye. 
The  result  in  millimeters  is  placed  in  the  column  m^  of  the  record  d  an  . 

Some  other  distance  d^  is  now  chosen  and  the  experiment    is   repea      , 

giving  a  result  w,.     Likewise  //„  d^  and  d.  are  used.      The    five    ais 

•»    4  5  The  ex- 

are  chosen  as  follows:   100,  200,  300,  400,  500  millimeters. 

periments  are  performed  in  this  order:   from  d^  to   ^5,    from      5  v 

from  //,  to  //j,  from  d^  to  d^.     Eight  complete  sets   are    made,  giving 
eight  records  for  each  distance.     Find  the  averages  and  pro  Da 

Denote    the  averages   by   a^,    a,,    .  .  .  ,    a^.     The    ^^^^^.^"^"^J^j^  rtT 
the  given   distance  and    the   average   result   for    that     dis  a 
constant  error  of  the   estimate.     There   are  thus  ^"^^    cons    n         ors, 
,  ,  ,         THe     constant    error 

^u  •  '  A     '      *K^  oriven  distance.      The 

expresses  the  average  inaccuracy  m  reproducmg the  give;**  »^ 

probable  error  expresses  the  irregularity.     Both  these  <\  P^txc 

on  the  values  of  d. 

>  New  Ftycbolosy,  Fig.  44* 
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Fig.    14. 

To  make  plain  the  laws  of  dependence,  the  results  are  to  be  expressed 
in  two  curves  J' =/(jc)  and  F=  F  (a:)  where  x^^d^,  //,,  .  . 
y  and  Y  are  the  constant  errors  and  the  probable  errors, 
these  curves  a  certain  distance  is  selected  on  the  cross-section 
represent  d^,  and  the  points  //,,   d^,  .  .  ,  j  d^  are  laid  off   on 
zontal  axis.     Any  convenient  distance  is  chosen  for  j'  =  i  and 
nates  for  Vj,  }\,  .  .  .  are  erected.     On  joining  the  tops  of  these 
by  a  line  the  curve  of  results  is  indicated.     The  relation  of  K^, 
Y^  to  d^y  d^y  .  ,  ,  ,  dj^  is  indicated  in  a  similar  manner. 

Specimen  record.^ 


.  ,  //,  and 
To  draw 
paper  to 
the  hori- 
the  ordi- 
ordi  nates 

Y 

■«  2*  *  *  *  * 


d,= 

=  100 

d,- 

:200 

d. 

=  300 

d^  —  400 

^^-500 

m^ 

v,^ 

Vt.^ 

'^'l 

.       ///, 

^'3* 

m^ 

^•4* 

"h 

-  I 

J 

105 

79.21 

193 

6.25 

267 

334.89 

355 

723.61 

454 

1253.16 

116 

26.01 

197 

2.25 

281 

18.49 

381 

o.8i 

494 

21.16 

no 

0.81 

189 

42.25 

297 

136.89 

:i99 

292.41 

473 

26S.96 

107 

15.21 

201 

3025 

285 

0.09 

398 

259.21 

505 

243-3^ 

108 

8.41 

195 

0.25 

280 

28.09 

371 

118.81 

487 

5:6 

"5 

16.81 

195 

0.25 

269 

265.69 

393 

123.21 

500 

11256 

114 

9.61 

196 

0.25 

305 

388.09 

408 

681.21 

507 

309-:^ 

112 

I. 21 

197 

2.25 

298 

161.29 

350 

1017.61 

495 

31.36 

8)887  7)i57-28  8)1564  7)84.008)2282  7)1333.528)3055  7)3yi6^88  8)3915  7)2~24VJ& 

110.98)22.4/    195.58)12.00    285.3  8)190.39    381.0   8)459.55     489.4    8)'i».si 

2.81  1.56  23.79'  57-44  40." 

*  The  student  need  not  record  the  residuals  v  but  should  at  once  write  the  squares  :^. 
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/2.8i  — 1.68                      v'i.5o— I 
^^Xi.68-i.i2                 ^Xi.22  = 
rtj  — 110.9-4- 1.1                    a,  —  195.5 

^1  —  4-10.9                            c^ 4.5 

rj  =  l.l                                    r,  =  0.8 

.22                                    1/2379  =  4.88 

-o.8i                  2^X4.88 -3.25 
±0.8                   a^      285.3^=3-3 

^s— —  14.7 

^3  =  3.3 

1/57.44—7.58 

%X  7.58 -5.05 

«4  — 381.9 -+-5. 1 
r^  =  —  18.I 

1/40.  n— 6.33 

J^X  6.33  =  4.22 

<'3=  489.4  ±4.2 
^5  =  — I0.6 

r,_5.i 

^5  =  4.2 

c-fid) 
Tor  d — 100,              f  =  4-ii 

r-F{d) 
For  </— 100,              r — l.i 

d — 200,              c  —  —  7 

d — 200,              r — 0.8 

^=300,              ^  =  —15 

d—400,                     C=: 18 

d       500,                 C       —II 

dr=300,              r  =  3.3 
d — 400,              r— 5.1 
</— 500,              r  — 4.2 

Points  to  be  noted, 

I.   The  method  of  getting  tenths  by  the  eye  is  in  this  case  convenient 
and  accurate.     2.  Automatic  elimination  of  a  constant  error  (width  of 
the  finger)  from  the  readings.     3.  Equalizing  the  influences  of  fatigue, 
practice  and   other  progressive   errors  by  changing  systematically   the 
order  of  the  experiments. 

Questions, 

I.  If  the  probable  errors  were  directly  proportional  to  the  values  of 
d^  what  form  would  the  cur\'e  take?  2.  What  would  a  recorded  constant 
error  or  a  probable  error  of  o  mean  ? 


Exercise  IV. — Memory. 

(  Needed  :  two  sets  of  geometric  figures,  two  bands  of  syllables,  two  bands  of  colors, 
revolving  cylinder,  screen  and  metronome. ) 

Apparatus, 

The  metronome  is  a  convenient  pendulum  arrangement  for  marking 
off  intervals  of  time  when  great  accuracy  is  not  required.  The  clock- 
work is  wound  by  the  screw  at  the  side  ;  the  cover  is  removed  from  the 
front ;  the  pendulum  is  released  and  the  weight  is  set  at  sixty.  When 
started,  the  metronome  will  mark  off  seconds. 

The  two  cards  for  the  experiments  with  figures  are  in  separate  envelopes, 
one  for  each  subject.  The  experimenter  takes  the  envelope  containing 
the  card  which  he  is  to  use  on  the  other  person  as  subject.  The  subject 
must  not  see  beforehand  the  card  that  is  to  be  used  on  him. 
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The  revolving  cylinder  is  moved  by  clockwork,  which  is  kept  wound 
by  the  appropriate  key.  It  is  started  by  releasing  the  brake.  It  revolves 
once  in  lo  seconds.' 

One  band  of  syllables  and  one  band  of  colors  will  be  found  in  each 
envelope  with  the  card  mentioned  above. 

A  screen  is  placed  before  the  cylinder  so  that  only  one  syllable  or  color 
is  seen  at  a  time. 

Experiments, 

A.  A  pad  of  blank  paper  is  placed  before  the  subject.  The  experi- 
menter holds  the  card  with  figures  and  at  a  beat  of  the  metronome  he 
shows  it  to  the  subject,  counting  o,  i,  .  .  .  ,  lo  and  turning  down  the 
card  at  lo.  The  subject  immediately  tries  to  reproduce  on  the  blank 
paper  all  the  figures  he  saw.  The  paper  is  numbered  and  handed  to 
the  experimenter.  The  card  is  again  shown  for  lo  seconds  and  the  sub- 
ject again  tries  to  reproduce  the  figures.  This  is  repeated  until  all  are 
reproduced  correctly,  unless  success  is  not  reached  before  the  15  th  trial, 
at  which  point  fatigue  generally  begins.  A  record  is  made  of  how  many 
were  reproduced  correctly  in  shape  and  arrangement  on  each  trial. 

B.  The  band  of  syllables  is  slipped  on  the  cylinder.  When  it  is  set 
going  it  exposes  one  syllable  per  second  through  the  screen.  During  the 
first  revolution  the  subject  calls  off  each  syllable  as  he  sees  it ;  thereafter 
he  tries  to  call  off  each  syllable  just  before  it  appears,  correcting  himself  if 
wrong.  The  experimenter  notes  the  number  of  revolutions  performed 
by  the  drum.  This  is  continued  until  all  are  called  off  directly  or  until 
the  20th  revolution.     The  number  of  revolutions  is  recorded. 

C.  The  band  of  syllables  is  replaced  by  the  band  of  colors  and  the 
experiment  is  repeated.  The  subject  notes  and  recalls  the  colors  as  much 
as  possible  by  visual  memory  and  does  not  attempt  to  name  them. 

Points  to  be  noted. 

I.  Difficulty  of  remembering  without  making  external  associations. 
2.  The  prominence  of  motor  and  auditory  elements  in  B  and  C. 

Questions. 

I.  What  would  be  some  of  the  problems  of  memory  that  might  be  an- 
swered by  the  experiments  with  syllables?  2.  What  sources  of  inac- 
curacy do  you  notice  in  the  methods  of  experimenting  ? 


1  In  case  the  kymograph  is  used,  it  is  properly  adjusted  by  the  instructor  bcfwthand. 
Tlie  study  of  the  kymograph,  which  is  too  difficult  for  the  student  at  this  point,  is  broogfc 
forward  in  Exercise  VIII. 
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Exercise  V. — Illusion  of  length. 

(Needed  :  illusion  board,  millimeter  measure. ) 

Apparatus. 

The  illusion  board  is  made  as  follows.  A  strip  of  celluloid  is  tacked 
at  the  comers  to  a  board  i  foot  x  9  inches  (30*"°  X  23°")  large.  The 
opening  ABCD  is  cut  in  it.  Six  celluloid  strips  are  prepared,  such  that 
they  can  be  slipped  under  the  left-hand  edge  of  larger  sheet  and  appear 
in  the  opening  with  one  edge  crossing  at  the  middle  PQ.     Six  some- 


Fic.  15. 

what  longer  slips  are  prepared,  such  that  they  can  be  slipped  under  the 
right-hand  edge  and  extended  past  the  middle  under  the  shorter  slips. 
The  shorter  slips  bear  diagrams  of  the  kind  shown  to  the  left  in  Figure 
16  ;  the  longer  ones  bear  diagrams  of  the  kind  shown  to  the  right.  Six 
pairs  of  slips  are  used  with  diagrams  of  the  forms  indicated  in  the  follow- 
ing list ;  the  slant  lines  are  called  ''  angle  lines.'' 

Mark  on  the  card  a  b  c  d  e  f 

Length  of  angle-line,  in  millimeters  30  30  30  15  30        60 

Angle  between  angle-line  and  horizontal        15®        30®        60°        30®        30°      30® 

The  length  of  the  constant  horizontal  line  is  not  to  be  measured  until 
all  experiments  are  completed. 

Experiments, 

A^.  The  slips  marked  a  are  inserted  in  the  manner  described.  The 
subject  holds  the  board  directly  in  front  perpendicularly  to  the  line  of 
vision  at  the  ordinary  reading  distance.  He  moves  the  longer  slip  until 
the  two  parts  of  the  horizontal  line  appear  equal.     He  then  hands  the 


c. 
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board  to  the  experimenter,  who  measures  iV,  records  the  result,  pulls  the 
longer  slip  out  slightly  and  hands  the  board  back. 

A^.  The  experiment  is  repeated  with  N  on  the  left-hand  side. 
B^,  The  slips  marked  b  are  used  as  in  A^. 
B^.  As  in  B^  with  N  to  the  left. 
dr..  Slips  c \  NXo  right. 

*'  '*  left. 
**  "  right. 
**  '*  left. 
*'  **  right. 
'*  *'  left. 
'*   '*  right. 
**  *'  left. 

E^ch  record  is  made  in  a  separate  column  on  the  blanks.  The  experi- 
ments are  perft)rmed  four  times  in  the  following  order :  i,  A^\.o  F^  (as 
in  the  list  above)  ;  2.  F^  to  A^ ;  3.  F^  to  A/y  4.  A^  to  F^. 

Computation. 

1.  Find  the  average  for  each  column,  writing  the  results  in  whole 
numbers. 

2.  Find  the  averages  for  A^  B^  etc.,  thus: 

2  2 

3.  Measure  M. 

4.  Find  Ij^=^  A  —  M,  Ig^^  B  ^  My  etc.  Do  not  disregard  the  sign. 
The  results  /^,  1^,  Ic  give  the  amount  of  the  illusion  as  a  function  of  the 
angle,  or  /=:/(J^).  The  results  /^,  /^,  If  give  the  amount  of  the 
illusion  as  a  function  of  the  length  of  the  end  lines,  /=  F(^S). 

Points  to  he  noted. 

I.  Notice  carefully  the  system  on  which  the  experiments  are  arranged, 
in  order  to  equalize  the  effects  of  progressive  errors.  2.  Notice  that  an 
orderly  arrangement  of  the  slips  on  the  table  and  an  appropriate  routine 
in  performing  the  experiments  are  conducive  to  the  saving  of  time. 


iResul 

ts  for 

13  students 

in  1896 

were 

as  follows : 

Subject. 

A 

W 

C 

D 

F 

G 

H 

I 

J 

0 

V 

Q 

V 

A 

90 

95 

83 

84 

71 

81 

84 

81 

81 

92 

90 

88 

S: 

B 

97 

99 

83 

84 

75 

^l 

86 

86 

85 

93 

93 

88 

So 

C 

97 

100 

90 

85 

79 

87 

90 

92 

88 

96 

92 

90 

S3 

D 

96 

100 

84 

88 

78 

86 

90 

87 

85 

96 

95 

02 

^ 

K 

96 

98 

79 

80 

75 

85 

87 

82 

83 

92 

92 

S6 

.S^ 

F 

97 

96 

80 

82 

69 

84 

86 

82 

84 

90 

92 

89 

So 
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Questions, 

I.  What  are  *' progressive  errors?'*  Mention  some.  2.  Why  not 
omit  the  experiments  under  E^  and  E^  and  substitute  in  /=z/(^S)  the 
values  from  B^  and  ^,  ?  3.  How  would  you  compute  the  results  in  order 
to  determine  the  difference  in  the  illusion  between  JV  to  the  right  and  iV 
to  the  left  ? 

Exercise  VI. — ^Threshold  of  intensity  for  sound. 

(Needed  :  differential  audiometer,  telephone,  battery  of  i  A,  i.  e.,  of  I  ampere.) 

A/paratus.^ 

The  audiometer  comprises  two  primary  coils  at  the  ends  of  a  base  and 
a  movable  secondary  coil  in  the  middle.  The  wires  from  the  battery  are 
brought  to  the  binding  posts  at  one  end  of  the  apparatus.  The  current 
passes  around  the  one  primary  coil  clockwise  and  then  around  the  other 
counter-clockwise.  When  this  current  is  broken  by  the  key  at  the  other 
end  of  the  apparatus,  a  momentary  current  is  aroused  by  each  primary 
coil  in  the  secondarv  coil. 

The  telephone  is  connected  with  the  secondary  coil.  Place  the 
secondary  coil  close  to  one  of  the  primaries ;  hold  the  telephone  to  the 
ear  and,  gently  moving  the  key,  note  that  the  induced  current  produces 
a  sound.     Repeat  with  the  secondary  close  to  the  other  primary. 

Since  the  primaries  are  wound  in  opposite  directions  the  induced  cur- 
rents must  be  in  opposite  directions.  Consequently  the  sound  dimin- 
ishes from  its  maximum  loudness  at  either  end  to  zero  at  the  middle. 

Experiments. 

A,  The  secondary  coil  is  placed  sufficiently  near  the  primary  to  give 
a  distinctly  audible  sound.  The  subject  holds  the  telephone  to  the  right 
ear  and  closes  the  left  with  the  finger.  He  sits  with  his  back  to  the  ap- 
paratus. 

The  e.xperimenter  repeatedly  interrupts  the  current  by  slightly  moving 
the  key.  The  subjects  responds  whenever  he  hears  the  click  in  the  tele- 
phone. The  secondary  coil  is  slowly  moved  toward  the  middle  until  the 
subject  first  loses  the  sound.  The  sound  can  be  regained  frequently  after 
it  has  been  lost,  but  this  is  disregarded.  The  graduation  is  in  millimeters. 

B,  The  secondary  coil  is  started  at  the  middle  and  moved  till  the  sub- 
ject first  hears  the  sound. 

The  left  ear  is  tested  in  like  manner. 


>  A  brief  description  of  the  simplest  form  of  the  lamp  battery  (see  p.  77  )  is  given  at 
this  point;  the  extra-circuit  battery  appears  in  Kx.  XV. 
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Computation, 

Find  the  averages  for  A  and  B  for  a  set  of  four  experiments  alternated 
so  as  to  equalize  progressive  errors. 

Find  the  general  average  3  denote  it  by  /. 

These  values  represent  the  faintest  perceptible  sound,  or  the  threshold, 
under  the  particular  conditions  of  the  experiment.^ 

If  the  average  value  for  normal  individuals  is  T,  then  the  subject's  rela- 
tive deafness  can  be  stated  ^s  d=^  -^  ox     his    sharpness  of    hearing  as 

A  =  -^  =  -  .    With  this  particular  apparatus  and  i  ampere  of  current, 
y=  200 


mm 


Points  to  be  noted, 

I.  The  scale  is  a  purely  arbitrary  one.     2.  The  sound  is  very  little  in- 
fluenced by  any  changes  in  the  current. 

Questions, 

I.  How  would  you  define  **  sensitiveness  to  sound?*'  (See  Ex.  I).  2. 
What  sources  of  error  are  possibly  present  ? 

Exercise  VII. — Dvnamometry  of  voluntary  action. 

(Needed  :  finger  dynamometer,  piston  recorder,  rubber  tube,  air  valve,  simple  record- 
ing drum,  smoking  and  varnishing  arrangements,  screw-vise. ) 

Apparatus. 

a.  The  dynamometer}  This  consists  essentially  of  two  spring-steel 
rods,  rigidly  fastened  in  a  base  block.  These  rods  can  be  deflected  in- 
ward by  pressure  on  two  small  knobs.  The  extent  of  the  deflection  is 
indicated  on  a  scale  at  the  ends.  This  scale  has  been  graduated  by  ac- 
tual trial ;  the  unit  is  the  kilogram. 


*  The  following  results  were  obtained  from  16  students  in  1896  ;  the  unit  is  the  centi- 
meter. 

Subject.        A     B    D     E     F     H      I      J  K  L  M  (^  P  Q  R  S  Average. 

A     22    17    21    17    25    27    17    18  26  16  44  26  12  12  II  13       20 

B     19   27    27    23    25    29    19    23  25  18  36  27  14  II  19  15       22 

(  A     20   17    22    18   23    22    28    19  25  17  25  17  II  II  19  14       19 

\  B     20   19   26   20   25    22    26    28  24  15  25  19  12  II  20  16       21 
2  See  New  Psychology,  Figs.  4  and  24. 
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A  glass  cylinder  is  attached  to  one  of  the  rods  of  the  dynamometer  and 
a  rubber  piston  is  connected  with  the  other  rod  by  an  aluminum  bar.  As 
the  rods  are  pressed  together  the  air  of  the  cylinder  is  forced  out  through 
a  rubber  tube  attached  to  the  bottom.  This  cylinder  is  called  the  receiv- 
ing cylinder. 

b.  Piston  recorder.  At  the  other  end  of  the  tube  is  the  recording  cyl- 
inder, constructed  similarly  to  the  receiver.  The  piston  of  the  record- 
ing cylinder  is  connected  to  an  aluminum  lever  which  is  lengthened  by  a 
very  light  straw  rod  ending  in  a  fine  quill  point.  As  the  air,  driven  out 
from  the  receiver,  is  forced  into  the  recorder,  the  quill  point  must  repeat 
on  a  highly  enlarged  scale  the  movement  of  the  rods  of  the  dynamom- 
eter. There  are  various  adjustments  on  the  recorder  for  changing  the 
amplification,  for  placing  the  point  higher  or  lower,  for  making  the  plane 
of  movement  tangential  to  the  surface  of  the  drum,  for  adjusting  the  cyl- 
inder, etc. 

Each  piston  is  rendered  air-tight  by  a  drop  of  oil.  The  valve  in  the 
rubber  tube  serves  to  let  air  out  or  in  when  it  is  desired  to  change  the 
position  of  the  recording  point. 

c.  /Recording  drum.  This  is  a  carefully  turned  brass  cylinder,  revolv- 
ing on  an  axis.  The  drum  is  first  placed  with  its  axis  horizontal.  The 
end  of  a  sheet  of  glazed  paper  is  moistened  with  paste.  It  is  then 
stretched  tightly  and  smoothly  around  the  drum  and  the  pasted  end  is 
lapped  over  the  other  one.  This  makes  a  tight  band  of  paper  around  the 
drum;  no  paste  should  be  allowed  to  get  on  the  drum  itself  A  gas 
flame  is  held  beneath  the  drum  so  that  it  deposits  soot  on  the  paper ;  the 
drum  is  slowly  turned  in  order  to  keep  the  paper  from  burning. 

d.  Adjusting  the  apparatus.  The  drum  is  placed  so  that  its  axis  is 
vertical.  The  quill  point  of  the  recorder  is  brought  near  the  smoked 
surface  by  moving  the  support  and  by  adjusting  the  screws  that  hold 
it.  Then  the  point  is  brought  into  light  contact  with  the  surface  by 
turning  the  adjusting  screw  at  the  side.  The  lever  should  be  as  nearly  as 
possible  at  a  tangent  to  the  surface  of  the  drum.  As  the  drum  is  turned, 
a  line  is  drawn  in  the  smoke  by  the  quill  point. 

The  dynamometer  is  held  between  the  tips  of  the  thumb  and  index 
finger ;  the  base  block  rests  lightly  in  the  palm  of  the  hand.  A  comfort- 
able position  is  found  and  the  eyes  are  closed. 

Experiments. 
A,  Scale  of  effort.    At  the  word  ''One'*  from  the  experimenter  the 
subject  presses  the  dynamometer  lightly.     At  the  word  **  Two  ' '  he  presses 
it  twice  as  hard  as  before ;  at  * '  Three  * '  three  times  as  hard  and  at  *  *  Four 
four  times  as  hard. 


io6 
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When  this  has  been  done  a  number  of  times  in  order  to  familiarize  the 
subject  with  the  experiment,  the  experimenter  gives  the  drum  a  slight 
turn  before  each  pressure  so  that  the  records  are  separated  distinctly. 
Five  sets  of  four  marks  each  are  thus  obtained. 

The  dynamometer  is  placed  in  a  screw  vise  so  that  the  cheeks  of  the 
vise  take  the  places  of  the  fingers  of  the  subject.  The  drum  is  turned  so 
that  the  quill  point  is  at  the  first  record.  The  vise  is  screwed  up  till  the 
point  has  moved  as  far  as  the  original  record  ;  the  number  of  kilograms 
corresponding  to  this  movement  is  read  off  from  the  scale.  The  tenths 
of  a  kil6gram  are  estimated  by  the  eye.  The  result  is  recorded  in  the 
first  column  of  the  record  blank.  The  drum  is  now  turned  till  the  point 
is  opposite  the  second  record ;  the  vise  is  screwed  up  and  its  value  de- 
termined as  before.  The  result  is  placed  in  the  second  column.  In  the 
same  manner  all  the  records  are  determined,  the  results  being  placed  in 
the  columns  i,  2,  3,  4  according  to  the  original  intention  of  the  subject 
in  exerting  the  pressures. 

In  each  set  of  records  the  pressures  were  intended  to  stand  in  the  re- 
lation of  I,  2,  3  and  4 ;  the  actual  relations  are  found  by  dividing  each 
record  of  a  set  by  the  record  for  the  first  pressure  in  that  set.  Thus  the 
records  i.i,  1.8,  2.4,  3.2  stand  in  the  relations  of  i.o,  1.6,  2.2,  2.9. 
This  is  done  separately  for  each  set.  The  results  for  each  pressure  are 
averaged.    The  following  is  a  specimen  record. 


Mental  scale  of  pressure 
Actual  pressure  exerted 


Relative  pressure  exerted 


Average 


I 

I.I 

1.8 

13 

1.0 

1-3 

1.0 
1.0 
1.0 
I  o 
1.0 

1.0 


II 
1.8 


9 
8 

7 

6 

2 

5 
8 

3 


III 

2.4 
2.8 

2.5 
2.4 

2.5 

2.2 
1.6 

17 
2.4 
1.9 

2.0 


IV 

32 
3-7 

31 

3-5 

2.9 
2.1 

2.5 

31 

2.7 


The  experiments  are  repeated,  beginning  with  a  very  strong  pressure 
and  proceeding  in  the  the  order  **Four,"  **  Three,"  **T\vo,"  **One." 

B.  Citrine  of  fatigue.  The  preparations  are  made  as  before.  At  the 
word  **Cio"  the  subject  presses  on  the  dynamometer  as  strongly  as 
possible  and  maintains  the  pressure  at  its  maximum  until  told  to  stop.  The 
experimenter  keeps  the  drum  turning  slowly  for  10  sec.  by  the  watch; 
thereupon  he  calls  **Stop."     The  line  traced  upon  the  drum  shows  the 
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fluctuation  in  the  maximum  amount  of  effort.    The  fatigue  curve  is  found  by 
drawing  a  horizontal  line  from  the  highest  point  at  the  beginning  of  the    , 
record  and  then  turning  the  record  bottom  up ;  the  curve  then  runs,  of 
course,  from  right  to  left.     The  amount  of  fatigue  is  to  be  found  by  tak- 
ing readings  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end  of  the  curve  in  the  manner 
described  under  A. 

C,  Diversion  of  energy.     The  preparations  are  made  as  before,  but  in- 
stead of  closing  the  eyes  the  subject  keeps  them  fixed  on  a  printed  page. 
At  the  word  '*Go'*  he  is  to  press  as  hard  as  possible;  this  maximum 
pressure  is  to  be  kept  up  without  any  relaxation  till  the  end  of  the  experi- 
ment.    Shortly  after  starting  the  experimenter  calls  '*  Read  "  and  at  the 
same  time  makes  a  check  on  the  drum  near  the  quill  point  by  means  of  a 
small  stick  or  a  pencil.     The  subject  begins  reading  aloud  at  the  signal  and, 
without  relaxing  the  pressure,  continues  to  read  until  the  vrords  "Stop 
reading."* 

D.  Preserving  the  record.  The  drum  is  placed  horizontally,  the  paper 
is  slit  across,  one  end  is  caught  by  a  clamp,  the  sheet  is  run  through  a 
solution  of  shellac  and  is  hung  up  to  dry. 

This  shellac  solution  is  contained  in  a  large  bottle  at   the  varnishmg 
stand.     Lift  the  bottle  from  the  lower  shelf  and  place  it  on  the  upper  one. 
The  varnish  runs  through  the  rubber  tube  and  floods  the  varnishing  tray. 
The  shellac  solution  is  composed  of  i  part  by  volume  of  saturated  solu- 
tion of  shellac  in  alcohol  and  4  parts  of  95%  alcohol.       In  running  the 
sheet  through  the  solution  get  the  fore  edge  of  the  sheet  under  the  solu- 
tion first  and  keep  the  smoked  side  upward.     After   the  sheet  has  been 
varnished,  the  bottle  must  be  replaced  on  the  lower  shelf ;   the  varnish 
runs  back  into  it  and  is  kept  from  evaporation. 

Points  to  be  noted. 
I.   Possibility   of  establishing  mental  scales.       2.    '1^^^^   falling  off   in 
the   effort  in  what   is   meant   by  **  fatigue''   in   this    case.     To  call  it 
'*  the  effect  of  fatigue  "  would  bring  in  assumptions    not  justified  by  the 
experiment ;  a  scientific  definition  must  start  with   the    facts  as  immedi^ 
ately  given. 

Questions. 

1.   How  was  the  standard  physical  scale  established  r  •              SdieraLl 

conclusions  would  you  draw  concerning  mental  energy  6-         w  it\a.xxy 

adjustments  can  you  point  out  on  the  piston -recorcier         

>  Such  a  record  is  shown  in  Fig.  48  of  The  New  Psychology- 
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Exercise  VIII. — Rhythmic  movements. 

(Needed:   Jacquet  graphic    chronometer,  kymograph,    Marey  tambours,  upright 
wooden  scale,  paper,  smoking  and  varnishing  arrangements,  2  standards. ) 

Apparatus, 

a.  Graphic  chronometer.  This  is  essentially  a  fine  stop  watch  with  a 
recording  point  and  electric  contact.  The  smaller  dial  indicates  seconds, 
the  larger  one  minutes.  The  chronometer  is  wound  by  the  screw  at  the 
back  ;  it  wiU  run  for  4**  without  error  due  to  laxity  of  spring,  or  6*  with 
a  small  error.  The  catch  b  at  the  bottom,  when  moved  to  the  right, 
starts  the  chronometer ;  when  to  the  left,  stops  it.  Pressure  on  the  catch 
a  at  the  side  returns  the  hands  to  o.  Tlip  recording  point  d  makes 
a  m'ovement  once  a  second,  or  fi\Q  times  a  second,  according  as  the 
catch  c  at  the  back  is  pushed  in  or  pulled  out.  The  extent  of  the  move- 
ment of  the  recording  point  is  regulated  by  the  screw  e  beneath  it. 
When  the  chronometer  is  placed  vertically  the  weight  of  the  recording 
lever  is  sufficient  to  bring  it  back  when  moved,  but  whfcn  it  is  in  a 
horizontal  position  the  screw  /  at  the  right-hand  side  should  be  made 
to  Sear  lightly  on  the  spring  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  lever.  The  chro- 
nometer is  held  on  the  support  by  the  screw  /.  When  used  with  the 
drum,  it  is  brought  near  the  surface  at  a  tangent  by  moving  -the  support ; 
the  finer  adjustment  is  then  made  by  turning  the  screw  m  in  front. 

d.  Kymograph,  This  is  a  recording  drum  moved  by  clockwork.  It 
differs  from  the  hand-drum  by  having  its  speed  so  carefully  regulated 
that,  when  its  rate  of  revolution  is  once  determined,  it  can  be  depended 
upon  to  maintain  that  rate  with  a  high  degree  of  accuracy,  provided  the 
spring  is  kept  wound  up  to  about  the  same  tension  and  the  whole  ap- 
paratus is  in  perfect  order.  The  lettering  used  in  the  following  instruc- 
tions will  be  found  painted  on  the  apparatus  at  the  appropriate  points. 

First  place  the  drum  in  the  separate  horizontal  support  as  in  Ex.  VII. 
Place  some  paste  on  one  end  of  the  sheet  of  glazed  drum -paper.  Stretch 
the  paper  around  the  drum  tightly  and  bring  the  pasted  end  over  the 
other  end.  Coat  the  paper  with  smoke  by  holding  a  gas  flame  close  ht- 
neath  it. 

Lift  the  drum  from  the  support,  gra.sping  it  around  the  ring  (9  at  the  end. 
Raise  the  spring  G  of  the  kymograph  by  the  arm  F  till  it  catches.  Let 
the  end  of  the  drum-axle  drop  into  the  socket  P,  Bring  the  groove  of 
the  ring  O  up  till  it  catches  on  the  wheel  at  the  end  of  the  ami  N. 
Bring  the  top  of  the  axle  just  below  the  socket  held  by  Gy  and  let  F 
snap.  The  drum  is  now  in  position ;  it  should  be  turned  till  the  project- 
ing point  at  the  bottom  of  the  axle  catches  in  a  notch  of  the  spring  P. 
If  the  kymograph  is  not  firm  upon  the  table,  adjust  the  leg  M. 
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Wind  up  the  clock-spring  by  the  handle  A.  Move  the  brake  E  in 
order  to  release  the  governor  D,  When  the  screw  B  is  tight  the  drum 
will  turn  with  the  clockwork ;  when  it  is  loose,  the  drum  is  disconnected. 
The  connection  of  the  clockwork  with  the  drum  axle  is  established  by 
the  large  friction  disc  which  presses  against  the  small  friction  roll  X. 
When  handling  the  drum,  always  disconnect  it  by  turning  B  ;  this  keeps 
the  friction  disc  from  being  ground  by  chance  movements  of  the  roll  X. 

The  speed  of  the  friction  disc  is  changed  by  different  combinations  of 
the  gears  of  the  clockwork.  The  case  of  the  clockwork  can  be  opened 
by  turning  two  projecting  screws  at  the  side.  There  are  two  gears  that 
move  sidewise  on  their  axles,  a  lower  one  (white  stripe),  and  an  upper 
one  (red  stripe).  The  following  table  gives  the  speeds  approximately  ob- 
tainable by  the  different  combinations. 


SPEED 

POSITION  OF 

NAME. 

LOWER  WHEEL 

I 

Left. 

II 

Uft. 

III 

Left. 

IV 

Right. 

V 

Right. 

VI 

Right. 

POSITION    OF    UPPER 
WHEEL. 


FRICTION  ROLL  AT  FRICTION  ROLL  AT, 


Right  (weak  spring). 
Left  (medium  spring). 
Middle  (strong  spring). 
Right  (weak  spring). 
Left  (medium  spring). 
Middle  (strong  spring). 


LOWEST  POINT. 

Hl(.Ht:ST  POINT. 

jh  ^Qm 

12'" 

6» 

45* 

2«" 

15' 

12" 

iM" 

40- 

5* 

,6. 

2* 

There  are  three  sets  of  springs  for  the  governor ;  that  set  should  be 
chosen  which  allows  the  wings  of  the  governor  to  t^ke  a  middle  position 
when  in  motion.  When  the  upper  wheel  is  in  the  middle  position  the 
screw  C  should  be  turned  so  as  to  bring  the  little  wheel  at  the  end  of  the 
arm  into  position  between  the  largest  and  smallest  cog-wheels. 

The  intermediate  speeds  between  the  figures  in  the  table  are  obtained 
by  moving  the  roll  X  by  means  of  the  screw  jg..  An  index  connected 
with  X  moves  over  a  scale  so  that  a  speed  once  found  can  be  reproduced 
by  direct  adjustment  of  the  index  to  the  same  point ;  to  avoid  back-lash 
the  adjustment  should  be  made  in  the  direction  from  zero  upward.  Adjust 
the  kymograph  for  this  exercise  to  about  20'  for  i  revolution. 

c.  Tambours.  The  essential  principle  of  the  tambour  is  found  in  its  con- 
stniction  as  a  metallic  air-chamber  with  a  rubber  top  and  a  side  tube. 
There  are  two  tambours,  the  receiver  and  the  recorder. 

Any  desired  movement  may  be  communicated  to  the  straight  lever  (i) 
of  the  receiver  (2).  This  lever  communicates  the  movement  to  the  air 
inside  by  its  varying  pressure  on  the  rubber  top.  The  movement  of  the 
air  is  communicated  along  the  rubber  tube  (3)  to  the  recorder  (5).    The 
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rubber  top  of  the  recorder  moves  in  response  to  the  movements  of  the  air, 
and  the  light  curved  lever  (9)  resting  on  it  consequently  repeats  the 
movements  of  the  straight  lever  of  the  receiver.  The  point  of  connec- 
tion (8)  to  the  recording  lever  can  be  moved  so  as  to  obtain  different  de- 
grees of  amplification  ;  the  body  of  the  tambour  is  kept  centered  beneath 
the  point  of  connection  by  a  screw  (6)  at  the  back.  I^or  the  present  ex- 
ercise any  convenient  amplification  is  used.  The  position  of  the  point 
on  the  drum  is  adjusted  by  the  arm  (7)  which  moves  the  fulcrum.  The 
valve  (4)  is  used  as  in  Ex.  VII. 

Experiments, 

A.  Getting  the  time-line.  The  drum  is  set  in  motion.  The  graphic 
chronometer,  adjusted  to  beat  seconds,  is  placed  on  the  upright  support. 
The  support  is  moved  till  the  recording  point  nearly  touches  the  smoked 
surface  at  a  tangent.  The  point  is  brought  into  light  contact  by  the  ad- 
justing screw.  The  chronometer  thus  traces  a  line  with  checks  at  inter- 
vals of  iV  The  chronometer  is  then  carefully  removed  and  placed  in  its 
box*. 

B.  Recording^  an  instinctively  chosen  rhythm.  The  recording  tambour 
is  placed  so  that  its  point  draws  a  line  on  the  drum.  The  receiver  is  ar- 
ranged with  its  lever  in  front  of  a  vertical  scale. 

The  subject  takes  the  straight  lever  between  thumb  and  finger  at  the 
point  marked  in  black.  He  is  to  move  it  up  and  down  as  regularly  as  pos- 
sible over  a  distance  of  about  3®".  By  '*  regularly  '*  is  meant  evenly  and 
at  regular  intervals.  While  this  is  being  done,  the  experimenter  allows  the 
drum  to  make  one  revolution.  By  turning  the  handle  H^  the  drum  is 
then  lowered  sufficiently  for  another  record. 

C.  Recording  an  arbitrary  rhythm.  The  subject  tries  to  beat  twice  as 
fast  as  before. 

Computation, 

The  drum  is  lifted  out  of  the  apparatus  by  grasping  it  around  the 
ring  and  raising  the  lever  G.  It  is  placed  in  the  horizontal  sup- 
port. The  experimenter  writes  on  it  with  a  pointed  instrument  the 
name  of  the  subject,  the  date  and  the  time.  With  the  point  of  a 
knife  the  paper  is  slit  across,  the  thumb  being  kept  over  the  beginning  of 
the  slit  in  order  to  keep  the  paper  from  falling.  The  end  of  the  paper 
is  caught  by  a  varnishing  clamp.  The  paper  is  run  through  the  varnish- 
ing solution  of  shellac  and  hung  up  to  dry.* 

*  Observations  connected  with  this  experiment  led  me  to  report  ( Science^  1896,  n.  s. 
IV  535  5>  the  following  law,  subject  to  amplification  and  correction  bji  furtlier  experi- 
ment.    The  probable  error  (all  apparatus  errors  being  negligible)  is  a  good  meaflve  of 
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When  the  paper  is  dry  the  lower  edge  containing  the  time-record  is  cut 
off  to  serve  as  a  scale  of  seconds.  Ten  of  the  distances  from  top  to  top 
of  the  waves  in  each  rhythm  are  measured  by  this  scale,  giving  the  re- 
sults in  seconds  and  estimated  tenths.  The  average  and  the  character- 
variations  are  found  in  each  case. 


specimen 

record. 

Natural  rhythm. 

Arbitrary 

rhythm. 

m 

V 

7/2 

m 

V 

v* 

1.8 

0.16 

0.0256 

I.I 

0.05 

0.0025 

1.8 

.16 

.0256 

0.9 

.15 

.0225 

17 

.06 

.0036 

I.O 

•05 

.0025 

1.5 

.14 

.0196 

1.2 

.15 

.0225 

1-7 

.06 

.0036 

0.8 

.25 

.0625 

15 

.14 

.0196 

1.0 

.05 

.0025 

1.6 

.04 

.0016 

I.I 

.05 

.0025 

1.8 

.16 

.0256 

1.6 

•55 

.3025 

1-4 

.24 

.0576 

0.9 

.15 

.0225 

1.6 

.04 

.0016 

0.9 

.15 

.0225 

1.64 

9)0.1840 

10)0.0204 

0.0020 

.04 

1.05 

9)0.4650 

10)0.0519 

0.0052 

1/0.0020  —  0 

1/0.0052  =  0.07 

MXo. 

04  —  0. 

03 

^Xo.< 

07  _  0.05 

a  —  I 

.64  zb  0 

.03 

a  —  l.< 

35  =b  005 

Points  to  be  noted. 

I.  The  method  of  obtaining  loths  of  a  unit  by  the  eye  is  in  this  case 
just  as  accurate  as  if  a  carefully  prepared  scale  were  used.      2.   Although 

the  subject's  irregularity  (see  above  p.  21,  note  i),  or  of  the  difficulty  of  his  mental  pro- 
cesses. Using  it  thus  as  a  measure  of  the  disadvantage  of  a  rhythm  we  can  express  the 
relation  of  the  disadvantage  to  the  length  as  r^J\t)  where  r  is  the  probable  error 
and  /  the  length  of  the  time  in  the  rhythmic  movement.     The  law  proposed  is 

=  constant. 


\t^T\ 

where  r  and  /  have  the  same  meanings  as  before,  T  is  the  length  of  the  time  chosen 
naturally  and  |  / — T\  indicates  that  the  sign  of  the  quantity  is  disregarded.  In 
other  words,  the  amount  of  irregularity  is  proportional  to  the  deviation  from  the  natural 
rhythm.  Tlie  relation  here  observed  is  illustrated  by  the  well-known  fact  that  in  such 
rhythmic  movements  as  walking,  running,  etc.,  a  certain  frequency  in  the  repetition  of 
the  movement  is  most  favorable  to  the  accomplishment  of  work.  Thus,  to  go  the  great- 
est distance  in  steady  traveling  day  by  day,  the  horse  or  the  bicyclist  must  move  his  limbs 
with  a  certain  frequency:  not  too  rapid,  as  this  would  fatigue  and  cut  short  the  journey* 
and  not  too  slow,  as  this  also  would  be  fatiguing  and  wasteful.  This  favorable  frequency 
is  a  particular  one  for  each  individual  and  for  each  condition  in  which  he  is  foimd  ;  any 
deviation  diminishes  the  fmal  result. 
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the  records  could  easily  be  read  in  looths,  the  degree  of  accuracy  ap- 
propriate to  the  experiment  lies  in  loths. 

Questions. 

I.  What  is  the  relation  between  the  probable  error  and  regularity? 
2.   How  would  you  express  this  relation  mathematically? 


ExERasE  IX. — Maximum  rapidity  of  repeated  volitions. 

(Needed  :  recording  drum,  paper,  smoking  and  varnishing  arrangements,  100  v.  d, 
electric  fork,  fork  support,  double  contact  key,  spark  coil,  condenser,  battery  of  I  A,  bat- 
tery of  4A. ) 

Apparatus. 

a.  Recording  drum.  This  drum^  consists  essentially  of  an  evenly 
turned  cylinder  rotating  on  two  centers.  Parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  drum 
are  two  rails  guiding  an  upright  support,  called  the  marker  support.  The 
support  is  moved  by  a  screw  operated  by  a  handle  at  the  end.  Glazed 
drum-paper  is  stretched  around  the  drum  and  smoked  in  the  manner 
described  in  Ex.  VII. 

b.  Electric  fork.     An  electric  current  of  i  ampfere  is  brought  to  the 
binding  post  at  the  back  of  the  fork.     It  travels  along  the  prong  to  the 
platinum  wire.     When  this  wire  is  in  contact  with  the  plantinum-covered 
disc  the  current  passes  to  the  base  of  the  magnet,  whence  it  goes  through 
the  wire  of  the  magnet,  out  at  the  insulated  post  and  back  to  the  battery. 
While  the  current  is  passing,  the  coil  becomes  magnetic  and  pulls  the 
prongs  of  the  fork  inward.     If  the  platinum  wire  is  in  very  light  con- 
tact with  the  disc,  this  movement  of  the  prongs  will  separate  them,  and 
the  current  will  be  interrupted.     Consequently  the  coil  ceases  to  be  mag- 
netic and  the  prongs  fly  outward.     The  outward  movement,  however, 
brings  the  platinum  wire  into  contact  with  the  disc  again  ;  the  current 
passes  through  the  coil,  and  the  movement  begins  as  before.     With  a 
proper  adjustment  of  the  disc  in  relation  to  the  platinum  wire  the  fork 
will  continue  to  vibrate  as  long  as  the  current  is  supplied.      The  proper 
adjustment  is  attained  by  starting  the  disc  away  from  the  wire  and  screw- 
ing  it  up  till  it  just  touches — ^which  can  be  seen  from   the  darkening 
of  the  little  lamp  of  the  battery— and  then  giving  about    >6  of  a  turn 
more.      If  the  fork  does  not  begin  to  vibrate  of  its  own  accord,  it  is 


»  See  Fig.  33  in  Stud.  Vale  Psych.  Lab.,  1893  I  ioo»  »"<!  Fig.  6  in  The  New  Psy- 
chology. 
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started  by  a  light  blow  of  the  finger.     A  light  recording  point  of  fine 
spring  steel  is  attached  to  one  prong.* 

c.  Fork  support."^  The  object  of  the  fork  support  is  to  provide  a  deli- 
cate and  convenient  adjustment  of  the  contact  point  on  the  smoked  paper. 
It  is  fastened  to  the  marker  support  of  the  drum  by  the  clamp  My  by  which 
it  can  be  raised,  lowered  or  turned  as  desired.  The  rod  J^  is  placed  in 
the  hole  through  the  base  of  the  fork  ;  the  screw  S  clamps  the  base  firmly. 
The  screw  /gives  adjustment  on  the  rod  F,  The  fork  is  first  placed  nearly 
in  position  with  its  steel  recording  point  at  a  tangent  to  the  drum  and  its 
plane  of  vibration  parallel  to  the  drum  axis.  It  is  now  lowered  by  the 
screw  Ny  acting  on  the  arm  O,  till  the  point  is  in  good  contact  with  the 
paper. 

d.  Double  contact  key}  This  key  consists  of  a  lever  moving  on  a  bar 
hung  between  centers.  A  spring  holds  the  front  end  of  the  key  up ;  the 
tension  of  this  spring  is  adjusted  by  the  screw  Z.  It  should  be  great 
enough  to  hold  the  lever  up  as  far  as  it  will  go,  but  small  enough  to  oier 
the  least  possible  resistance  to  movement.  At  K  a  platinum  point  is 
inserted.  Just  below  P  there  is  another  point  AT,  which  is  supported  by 
a  ring  of  hard  rubber  so  that  there  is  no  metallic  connection  with  the 
frame.  A  wire  leads  from  X  to  the  binding-post  i.  At  the  back  of  the 
lever  there  is  a  screw  Wy  carrying  a  platinum  point  V,  Just  below  rthcre 
is  another  point  6^ supported  by  hard  rubber  and  in  connection  with  the 
post  2.  The  extent  to  which  the  lever  moves  is  regulated  by  turning  W. 
There  should  be  enough  movement  to  be  distinctly  felt,  but  not  enough  to 
cause  loss  of  time.  The  framework  of  the  key  (and  consequently  the 
contacts  Kand  K)  is  connected  to  post  3. 

Bring  the  wires  from  the  4-ampdre  battery  to  the  posts  i  and  3  ;  notice 
(by  the  darkening  of  the  small  lamp)  that  the  current  passes  through  the 
key  whenever  Kand  A' are  kept  in  contact  by  pressure  on  the  rubber 
knob  A, 

Bring  the  battery  wires  to  2  and  3.  Notice  that  the  current  passes 
whenever  Fand  6^  are  in  contact. 


*  To  prepare  these  steel  points  I  procure  from  the  clock  factory  a  flat  strip  of  fine  "  pen 
dulum  wire."  Pieces  are  cut  off  of  3  cm.  length.  A  hole  to  fit  over  the  screw  is  made  in 
each  piece ;  the  opposite  end  is  cut  to  a  sharp  point  and  bent.  Such  a  piece  is  substi- 
tuted for  the  usual  brass  point  that  comes  with  the  fork.  The  great  elasticity  of  the  steel 
reduces  the  friction  to  a  minimum ;  its  hardness  keeps  the  point  sharp  for  a  long  tinx. 
whereby  a  very  fine  line  may  be  produced. 

2  See  above,  p.  82. 

3  The  lettering  is  found  on  the  apparatus.  A  picture  of  such  a  key  without  the  v^- 
justing  screws  Z  and  V  is  given  in  The  New  Psychology,  Fig.  27  ;  post  I  is  ncareA 
post  2  is  farthest  and  post  3  between  them. 
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Connect  i  and  2  by  a  short  wire.  The  current  is  then  interrupted  for 
an  instant  at  each  movement  of  the  key  downward  or  upward. 

e.  Spark  coil.  The  spark  coil  consists  of  two  coils  of  wire.  *  The 
inner  one,  '*  primary  coil/*  is  made  of  a  few  turns  of  coarse  wire  end- 
ing in  the  terminals  F,  The  outer  one,  "secondary  coil,"  consists  of 
many  turns  of  very  fine  wire,  ending  in  the  terminals  S,  Insert  a  metal 
rod  F  through  one  of  the  posts  ^S  and  bring  its  point  within  about  J^"*"  of 
the  other  post.  Bring  one  wire  of  the  4A  battery  to  one  of  the  posts  F. 
Touch  the  other  post  with  the  other  wire  for  an  instant ;  notice  that  a 
spark  jumps  across  at  5. 

Bring  one  wire  of  the  4A  battery  to  one  of  the  posts  F  and  the  other 
one  to  the  post  2  of  the  telegraph  key.  Connect  post  3  with  the  other 
post  F  by  an  extra  wire.  Notice  that  a  spark  is  produced  every  time  the 
key  knob  is  pressed  or  released. 

Remove  the  rod  F  and  connect  one  of  the  posts  S  to  the  metallic  back 
of  the  fork  by  a  light  wire  and  the  other  one  to  the  binding  post  ff  of 
the  drum  by  a  similar  wire.  The  wooden  base  of  the  fork  interrupts 
metallic  connection  between  the  two  wires  and  the  spark  is  forced  to  fly 
off  the  recording  point  and  through  the  paper  to  the  drum.  This  makes 
a  white  dot  on  the  paper. ' 

f.  Condenser,  The  condenser  consists  of  two  sets  of  sheets  of  tin-foil 
arranged  alternately.  The  sets  are  connected  to  the  two  posts  K,  Z. 
The  sheets  are  kept  separate  from  each  other  by  sheets  of  paper.  Two 
wires  are  brought  from  K  and  L  to  the  posts  2  and  3  of  the  key  without 
disturbing  the  battery  connections.  Notice  that  the  spark  at  the  drum 
is  made  stronger  by  using  the  condenser. 

Experiments, 

A,  Adjustments,  The  fork  is  adjusted  at  the  farther  end  of  the  drum. 
The  experimenter  sets  the  drum  in  motion  by  striking  the  edge  with  his 
hand.  By  turning  the  handle  that  moves  the  fork  support  he  pulls 
the  fork  along  toward  him.  The  speed  of  the  drum  should  be  such  that 
a  single  wave  extends  over  about  i"^.  During  the  experiment  the  fork 
support  should  move  fast  enough  to  make  the  fork  trace  a  spiral  without 
overlapping,  but  slow  enough  not  to  waste  paper.  The  subject  adjusts 
the  key  evenly  on  the  table.  He  then  taps  several  times  to  prove  that 
the  spark  connections  are  in  order. 

B,  Recording  the  most  rapid  tapping.     The  subject  takes  a  comfortable 


1  The  sq)arable  coil  should  be  used,  see  above,  p.  81. 

*The  plan  of  connection  of  the  spark  coil  and  fork  is  similar  to  tlwUflimilin  fig.  6  of 
the  New  P^chology. 
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position,  grasps  the  knob  of  the  key  between  thumb  and  middle  finger, 
and,  steadying  the  key  with  the  other  hand,  makes  the  lever  vibrate  as 
rapidly  as  possible.  This  is  done  by  way  of  practice  for  a  few  moments 
without  making  a  record. 

The  subject  is  ready.  The  experimenter  calls  **Now,"  whereupon 
the  subject  begins  to  tap  as  rapidly  as  possible.  The  drum  is  set  going 
and  a  record  is  taken  for  a  few  seconds.  The  name  of  the  subject  is 
written  in  the  smoke  by  a  pencil  or  a  pointed  stick. 

C  Prepating  the  record.  The  paper  is  slit  crosswise  with  a  knife, 
lifted  at  one  end  and  run  through  a  solution  of  shellac  as  described  in 
Ex.  VII. 

D.  Computing  the  results.  When  the  record  is  dry  a  portion  about  in 
the  middle  is  selected  for  computation.  As  a  dot  was  made  at  each  tap 
and  release  of  the  key,  the  distance  between  two  dots  on  the  fork-line, 
or  time-line,  gives  the  time  for  a  single  movement.  The  time  is  divided 
into  looths  by  the  wave  of  the  fork-line  ;  the  loooths  are  obtained  by 
estimating  the  extra  loths  of  a  wave  by  the  eye.  Ten  successive  records 
are  counted.     The  average  and  the  probable  error  are  found. 


Specimen  record. 

tn 

V 

v« 

40 

0.7 

0.49 

39 

1-7 

2.89 

40 

0.7 

0.49 

42 

1.3 

1.69 

41 

03 

0.09 

43 

2.3 

5.29 

40 

0.7 

0.49 

39 

1.7 

2.89 

41 

0.3 

0.09 

42 

1-3 

1.69 

40.7 

9)16.10 
10)1.56 

0.16 

v'o.i6  =  o.4    J^Xo-4  =  0-3    a  =  40. 7  ±0.3 


Theoretical  considerations. 

The  repeated  taps  were  produced  by  successive  volitions  resulting  in 
the  alternating  movements,  down  and  back.  Assuming  that  the  two 
movements  represent  two  volitions  alternated  as  rapidly  as  possible,  the 
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b.  Automatic  break}  The  projecting  arm  C  as  it  passes  the  rubber 
block  D  strikes  a  projecting  pin  G  and  moves  it.  On  the  other  side  of 
D  there  is  the  small  arm  /  made  into  one  piece  with  the  pin  G  ;  it, 
therefore,  moves  when  G  is  struck.  This  movement  brings  a  platinum 
point  away  from  the  platinum  point  of  the  screw  H,  Thus,  if  the  two 
wires  of  an  electric  circuit  are  brought  to  the  posts  E  and  7%  the  current 
is  interrupted  every  time  C  strikes  G. 

c.  Marker  support.  The  carriage  F  riding  on  the  steel  post  is  movable 
by  the  handle  J,  It  carries  a  projecting  rod  Z,  to  which  forks  and 
markers  may  be  attached.  When  two  markers  are  used,  as  in  the  present 
exercise,  an  adjustable  support  ^  M  \%  placed  on  Z.  The  rod  of  M  is 
placed  vertically.     This  rod  can  be  rotated  by  the  screw  N  or  lever  0. 

d.  Deprez  marker.  This  marker  is  adjusted  on  the  rod  of  the  support 
by  the  screw  P,  It  is  so  placed  that  when  it  is  lengthened,  by  turning 
the  screw  Q,  the  fine  point  at  the  end  can  be  brought  into  delicate  con- 
tact with  the  smoked  surface.  Bring  the  two  wires  from  a  lA  batter)' to 
the  posts  R^  S.  Notice  that  whenever  the  circuit  is  completed  the  arma- 
ture Fis  drawn  to  the  magnet  17,  and  that  when  it  is  broken  the  arma- 
ture flies  back.  If  this  does  not  happen,  the  adjustment  is  to  be  made 
more  delicate  by  altering  the  tension  of  the  armature  spring  at  the  back 
or  by  changing  the  amplitude  of  vibration  of  the  armature  by  moving  the 
cone  by  means  of  the  screw  T. 

e.  Electric  fork.  The  fork  used  in  this  exercise  is  arranged  to  vibrate 
just  as  that  in  Ex.  IX.  The  wires  from  a  battery  in  lA  are  brought 
to  the  two  binding-posts  as  before.  The  fork  is  not  attached  to  the  drum, 
but  is  placed  on  the  table. 

/.  Ffeil  marker.  The  Pfeil  marker  is  placed  on  the  adjustable  sup- 
port by  means  of  its  clamp  in  such  a  way  that  its  point  is  downi^'ard 
and  close  to  the  other  marker.  The  battery  wire  is  removed  from  one 
post  of  the  fork  and  is  placed  in  one  of  the  posts  of  the  marker.  A  wire 
is  then  run  from  the  other  post  to  the  fork.  Whenever  the  current  jwisses, 
the  coils  of  the  marker  become  magnetic  and  attmct  the  armature  D : 
when  the  current  is  interrui)ted,  the  armature  is  released.  As  the  cur- 
rent is  made  and  broken  loo  times  per  second  by  the  fork,  the  armature 
vibrates  loo  times  per  second.  The  vibration  is  transmitted  to  the  re- 
cording point  by  a  connecting  bar.  The  extent  of  the  vibration  is  regu- 
lated by  a  screw  7%  which  adjusts  the  distance  of  the  magnets  from  the 
armature.      The  finer  adjustment  of  the  point  against  the  drum  is  accom- 


'  The  lettering  is  on  the  apparatus ;  the  principle  of  the  automatic  break  is  similar  to 
that  shown  in  fig.  17. 

'See  al>ove.  Fig.  10 ;  for  this  exercise  the  clamp  M  is  made  of  hard  rubber. 
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plished  by  a  screw  G  at  the  back.  The  marker  is  first  adjusted  so  that  its 
point  is  just  above  the  point  of  the  Deprez  marker,  and  then  the  exact 
amount  of  pressure  against  the  drum  is  attained  by  G,  As  the  drum  is 
turned,  a  time  line  is  drawn  whose  waves  each  indicate  i/ioo  of  a 
second. 

Experiments, 

A,  Finding  the  latent  time  of  the  Deprez  marker.  The  current  is 
brought  to  one  post  of  the  automatic  break,  then  from  the  other  post  to 
the  Deprez  marker  and  from  the  marker  back  to  the  battery.  The  drum 
is  slowly  rotated  till  the  arm  C  opens  the  break  and  makes  a  check  with 
the  marker.  If  this  is  carefully  done,  the  check  marks  the  exact  spot  at 
which  the  break  occurs.  The  carriage  is  then  run  down  and  back  in  order 
to  draw  the  zero  line,  or  the  line  at  which  the  break  occurs. 

With  the  Pfeil  marker  in  vibration  the  drum  is  now  set  in  rapid  rota- 
tion. The  carriage  is  then  moved  downward  with  sufficient  rapidity  to 
keep  the  records  separate.  The  result  is  a  series  of  records,  each  consist- 
ing of  a  time-line  and  the  line  drawn  by  the  Deprez  marker.  The  paper 
is  removed  and  varnished.  The  distance  from  the  zero-line  to  the  check 
in  the  marker-line  gives,  in  terms  of  space,  the  latent  time  of  the  marker 
at  the  break ;  this  distance  is  turned  into  time  by  comparison  with  the 
time-line.  The  time  is  read  in  loooths  of  a  second.  Five  records  are 
computed  to  find  the  average  and  the  probable  error. 

B,  Adjusting  the  reaction  experiment,  A  new  piece  of  paper  is  placed 
on  the  drum  and  smoked  all  around.  The  Pfeil  marker  is  adjusted  as 
before.     The  zero-line  is  made  as  before. 

The  I A  circuit  through  the  automatic  break  is  taken  from  the  marker 
and  run  through  a  telephone  instead ;  a  click  is  thus  produced  in  the  tele- 
phone whenever  the  arm  C  strikes  the  point  G,  A  switch  for  turning 
off  the  current  is  inserted  in  the  circuit. 

Another  lA  current  is  run  through  the  Deprez  marker  and  then 
through  the  reaction  key.  This  key  comprises  two  steel  rods  on  which 
run  two  rubber  slides.^  The  adjustable  slide  A  is  fastened  at  any  desired 
place  by  the  nut  B ;  the  excursion  of  the  movable  slide  M  can  thus  be 
regulated.  For  the  present  experiment  the  excursion  should  be  about  3  "'". 
The  index  finger  is  placed  in  the  hole  of  My  the  thumb  is  placed  in  the 
hole  of  A  and  the  key  is  steadied  by  the  third  finger.  The  battery  wires 
are  brought  to  the  post  of  il/and  the  post  T  at  the  top.  When  the  finger 
is  extended,  «tbe  circuit  is  closed  ;  as  soon  as  it  is  moved,  the  circuit  is 
broken  and  the  Deprez  marker  moves. 


» See  Stud.  Yale  Psych.  I^b.,  1893  I,  Y\^.  30.     The  lettering  is  on  the  apparatus. 
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The  subject  is  comfortably  seated  with  the  reaction  key  in  his  hand  ;  he 
must  be  so  placed  that  he  sees  nothing  of  the  experimenter's  movements. 

C.  Petforming  the  experiment.  The  subject  is  called  to  attention  by 
telephone  clicks  produced  by  tapping  the  automatic  break.  The  switch 
is  then  opened. 

The  drum  is  set  in  rotation ;  the  switch  is  closed  during  one  revo- 
lution, while  the  carriage  is  lowered.  The  telephone  click  is  heard  by  the 
subject  and  the  reaction  is  recorded  by  the  marker.  After  a  few  turns  of 
the  drum  the  switch  is  again  closed,  while  the  carriage  is  lowered  as  before. 
As  many  records  as  possible  are  obtained  on  the  drum.  The  paper  is 
removed  and  varnished. 

D,  Computing  the  results.  The  average  and  the  probable  error 
are  found  for  the  reaction  experiments.  Since  the  latent  time  of  the 
marker  is  included  in  the  recorded  time,  its  amount  must  be  subtracted 
in  order  to  find  the  reaction-time. 

Specimen  record} 

Marker. 

fH  V  m 

2  o  174 

2  o  124 

2  o  156 

2  o  130 

2  o  166 

^  o  '4' 

154 


7)1045 


Reaction. 

V 

z^ 

24.7 

610.09 

253 

640.09 

6.7 

44.89 

19.3 

372.49 

16.7 

278.89 

«.3 

68.89 

4.7 

22.09 

6)2037.53 

10)339.59 

33.96 

M9-3 

•33^96  =  5-8 

^^x  5.8=3.9 

Latent  time  of  marker,  a=  2^^  r  =  o ;  Reaction-time,  a  =  149*^  —  20^  =  I47<»',   r  =  y(^ 


1  Results  for  12  students  ir 

I  1896  are  given  in  the  following  table  : 

Marker. 

Subject. 

Intent 

Average 

Reaction 

Average 

time. 

variation. 

time. 

variation. 

A 

I 

0 

116 

6 

B 

I 

0 

146 

16 

D 

0 

0 

168 

24 

E 

3 

0 

125 

15 

F 

3 

0 

143 

12 

G 

•^ 

J 

0 

170 

27 

M 

0 

0 

167 

14 

N 

0 

0 

152 

14 

0 

I 

0 

164 

31 

r 

I 

0 

122 

18 

Q 

2 

0 

107 

20 

R 

2 

0 

ICO 

61 

Average  : 

2 

0 

137 

21 

The  different  latent  times  for  the  marker  are  due  to  different  adjustments  of  the  spring 
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Points  to  be  noted, 

I.  The  determination  of  the  reaction- time  of  the  subject  was  closely 
analogous  to  that  of  the  latent  time  of  the  marker ;  it  would  be  quite 
justifiable  to  speak  of  the  "  reaction-time  of  the  marker  "  or  the  "  latent 
time  of  the  subject."  2.  Since  the  probable  error  of  the  marker  was 
o,  the  probable  error  for  the  reaction  records  must  be  a  personal 
quantity  of  the  subject. 

Questions, 

I.  How  would  you  proceed  to  determine  the  latent  time  for  a  spark 
coil?  2.  What  mental  element  that  was  measured  in  Ex.  IX  is  present  in 
the  subject's  reaction  ? 

ExERQSE  XI. — Regulated  rhythmic  action.. 

(Needed:  recording  drum,  motor,  100  v.  d.  fork,  fork  support,  automatic  makf, 
sounder,  break  key,  spark  coil,  condenser,  smoking  and  varnishing  amngemarti,  bat- 
teries ol  I  A,  2  and  3A,  and  4A. ) 

Apparatus. 
The  automatic  contact  (Fig.  17)  is  attached  to  one  of  the  posU  of  the 
drum  by  the  screw  E  through  the  rubber  block   ^.       A  projecting  pin  in 
the  drum  strikes  the  spring  arm  B  and  depresses  it  slightly  for  an  instam. 


The  current  is  brought  to  the  post  A  and    p^s^ses   tluomk 
to  the  platinum  disc  at  G,     Every  time  the    p*^ 
contact  is  made  by  G  against  /and  the  circuit  is 
with  a  rubber  point  against  which  B  may  rest-      ^ 
be  turned  into  an  automatic  break  by  interchan 

To  adjust  the  position  of  the  automatic  contfltot 
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is  loosened ;  it  is  also  so  arranged  that  it  can  be  swung  entirely  out  of 
the  way  when  not  needed. 

The  remaining  apparatus  is  the  same  as  that  used  in  Ex.  VI. 

The  2  A  current  is  sent  through  the  automatic  make  and  the  sounder' 
in  series. 

The  fork  is  arranged  to  write  on  the  drum  and  to  be  kept  vibrating  as 
in  Ex.  VI. 

The  4A  current  is  sent  through  the  break  current  of  the  key  in  the  way 
explained  in  Ex.  VI. 

The  motor  is  arranged  to  run  the  drum  by  a  belt  connecting  the  two 
pulleys.  The  exact  rate  of  speed  described  is  obtained  by  varying  the 
amount  of  current  sent  through  the  motor. 

Experiments, 

A.  The  current  through  the  motor  is  adjusted  so  that  the  drum  re- 
volves once  a  second.  This  is  tested  by  comparing  the  clicks  during  a 
number  of  seconds  with  the  indicated  seconds  of  a  watch.  Then  the 
subject,  seated  near  the  sounder  and  away  from  the  drum,  taps  on  the  key 
knob  in  time  with  the  clicks.     A  record  is  taken  during ^out  15". 

B.  The  drum  is  adjusted  to  revolve  twice  a  second,  and  another  record 
is  made. 

C.  The  dnim  is  adjusted  to  revolve  three  times  a  second,  and  a  record 
is  made. 

With  a  full -width  paper  on  the  drum  all  the  experiments  can  be  ob- 
tained on  one  sheet. 

D.  The  zero-line  is  found  as  in  Ex.  VII. 

E.  Varnish  and  dry  the  paper. 

E,  Read  ten  successive  results  to  the  i/iooo  sec.  in  each  record  ;  dis- 
tances to  the  left  of  the  zero-line  are  — ,  to  the  right  +. 

G.  Compute  the  constant  errors  (the  latent  time  of  the  sounder  is 
subtracted)  and  the  probable  errors  (see  Ex.  III). 


'The  sounder  has  an  electric  contact  arranged  to  close  a  circuit  at  the  moment  it  strikes 
(a  telegraph  relay  may  be  used).  Its  latent  time  for  a  current  of  2  amperes  can  be  de- 
termined and  marked  on  it.  A  convenient  way  of  determining  the  latent  time  is  to  con 
nect  the  contact  of  the  sounder  with  the  wires  from  C  of  the  battery  in  Fig.  7,  while 
the  wires  from  G  are  connected  to  the  primary  poles  of  the  spark  coil.  The  condenser 
is  also  attached  to  the  primary  poles.  As  the  contact  points  of  the  sounder  strike,  the 
current  which  passes  through  B^  G  and  the  coil,  is  short  circuited ;  this  is  pracUcallj" 
equivalent  to  its  being  interrupted  ;  a  spark  record  is  therefore  made  as  usual. 
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Specimen  record} 
Speed  /.  Speed  2,  Speed  j. 


m 

V 

v« 

m 

V 

tA 

m 

V 

ir« 

+  51 

6.0 

36.00 

+  10 

7.6 

57.76 

—  5 

3.3 

Z0.89 

+  39 

6.0 

36. 

—  7 

9-4 

88.36 

—  2 

0.3 

0.09 

4-40 

5.0 

25. 

+   6 

3-6 

12.96 

—  3 

1-3 

1.69 

+  47 

2.0 

4. 

+  15 

12.6 

158.76 

+  1 

2.7 

7.29 

+  41 

4.0 

16. 

— 12 

14.4 

207.36 

—  3 

1.3 

1.69 

+  53 

8.0 

64. 

+   3 

0.6 

0.36 

—  4 

2.3 

529 

+  50 

50 

25. 

—   I 

3-4 

11.56 

—  5 

3-3 

10.89 

+  41 

4.0 

16. 

—  7 

9-4 

88.36 

+  1 

2.7 

7.29 

+  44 

I.O 

I. 

+   8 

5.6 

3136 

+  2 

3-7 

13.69 

+  44 

I.O 

I. 

+   9 

6.6 

43.56 

—  I 

0.7 

0.49 

+45.0  9)224.00        4-51  9)700.40  +4  9)59.30 

10)25.00    '    — 27  10)77.82  — 23  10)6.59 


2.50  4-2.4  7.78  — 1.7  0.66 

1/2^50=1.6  1/7778  =  2.8  ^066=0.8 

J^Xi6=i.i  %X2.8  =  i.9  %Xo.8  =  o.5 

rt  =  +  39.o±i.i  <7=  —  46^:1.9  fl  =  —  87^0.5 


Points  to  be  noted, 

I.  There  is  a  continual  estimate  of  the  time  interval  and  an  anticipi 
tory  reaction ;  this  estimate  is  corrected  every  time  by  occurrence  < 
the  sound.  2.  The  signs  of  +  or  —  for  the  constant  errors  and  tl 
largeness  or  smallness  of  the  probable  errors  are  quite  different  for  di 
ferent  subjects.  *     3,  One  of  the  speeds  is  specially  favorable  to  regularit] 


1  The  following  table  gives  the  results  for  13  students  in  1896 : 

Speed  /.  Speed  2.  Speed  j. 

Constant  Average   Pirobable  Constant  Average   Prob.  Constant  Average  Prol 


error. 

variation. 

error. 

error. 

variation. 

error. 

error. 

vanation. 

errc 

j4 

+    51 

25 

7.0 

—  28 

9 

2.5 

--20 

19 

5.3 

B 

+   44 

75 

21.0 

-84 

32 

9.0 

—   9 

20 

5.< 

C 

—   53 

22 

6.2 

—  23- 

-     19 

5-3 

+  75 

17 

4.  J 

D 

+    14 

57 

16.0 

—  42 

15 

4.2 

+    2 

18 

5.< 

£ 

—  31 

19 

5.3 

—  30 

17 

4.8 

— 10 

7 

2. 

F 

—  57 

32 

9.0 

—  20 

10 

2.8 

—  25 

10 

2. 

I 

—  57 

25 

7.0 

+  36 

ZZ 

9.2 

—  33 

19 

5- 

J 

—  105 

37 

10.4 

—  57 

13 

3.6 

—  86 

20 

5- 

0 

+   12 

60 

16.8 

+  10 

19 

5-3 

+  37 

30 

8. 

Q 

+  29 

19 

5.3 

+  10 

7 

2.0 

+  25 

7 

2 

R 

+   15 

20 

5.6 

8 

II 

3.1 

+  14 

6 

I. 

S 

—  28 

114 

31.9 

86 

16 

4.5 

—   5 

7 

2 

T 

+   72 

41 

II. 5 

-89 

83 

23.2 

—  40 

5 

I 

«Sce  New  Psychology,  182. 
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Questions. 

I.  How  should  these  experiments  have  been  performed  in  order  to 
eliminate  practice  and  fatigue?  (See  Ex.  Ill,  etc.)  2.  A  comparison 
of  the  results  with  each  other  and  with  those  of  other  individuals  would 
be  likely  to  give  some  information  of  a  person's  mental  constitution  in 
regard  to  promptness  and  reliability  of  response ;  what  conclusions  do 
you  draw  from  your  record  ? 


Exercise   XII. — Simple  and  complex  reaction-time. 

(Needed  :  recording  drum,  100  v.  d.  fork,  fork  support,  multiple  key,  2  condensers 
reaction  key,  telephone,  resistance  box,  switch,  telegraph  key,  sounder,  3  batteries  of  lA. 
one  battery  of  4A. )  • 

Apparatus. 

a.  Recording  drum,  spark  coil,  condenser,  fork,  fork  support^  recutimi 
key.     See  Exercises  IX,  X  and  XI. 

b.  Multiple  key}  This  is  a  key  having  two  levers,  the  upper  one  sup- 
ported on  a  rod  with  center-bearings  and  the  lower  one  on  the  rod  as  an 
axle.  They  are  carefully  adjusted  so  that  both  rotate  around  the  same  axial 
line.  The  upper  lever  is  held  down  at  the  back  by  an  adjustable  spring; 
the  position  and  the  extent  of  its  movement  are  regulated  by  two  adjust- 
ing screws  that  strike  short  upright  rods.  In  front  oi  the  axis  there  are 
two  contact  screws  on  the  upper  lever.  Opposite  to  them  there  are  two 
platinum  points  on  the  lower  lever.  Either  one  of  the  upper  screws  can 
be  made  to  strike  the  opposite  point  on  the  lower  lever.  If  a  circuit  is 
brought  to  a  contact  screw  and  its  opposite  point,  it  will  be  closed  when- 
ever the  upper  lever  is  pressed  downward.  The  current  from  a  lA  bat- 
tery is  brought  to  the  two  binding-posts  connected  with  such  a  pair  of 
contacts,  and  the  closing  of  the  circuit  is  observ'ed. 

At  the  back  of  the  lower  lever  there  are  two  contact  screws  opposite  the 
contact  points  in  the  base.  The  rearmost  of  these  screws  is  turned  some- 
what more  than  the  other  one  ;  it  will  then  rest  on  its  contact  point  owin^ 
to  the  pressure  of  a  spring  in  front.  The  4A  current  is  sent  through  tk 
contact.  Whenever  the  knob  of  the  key  is  pressed  so  that  the  front  coc- 
tact  is  made,  the  rear  contact  is  broken.  Thus  the  4A  circuit  is  broke 
at  the  moment  the  lA  circuit  is  made. 

The  spark  coil  is  placed  in  the  4A  circuit  and  the  condenser  is  ananscd 
around  the  break,  as  in  Ex.  IX.  Observe  that  each  pressure  on  the  knob 
makes  a  spark  on  the  drum. 

'  Sec  alx)vc    p.  Si. 
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Insert  the  telephone  in  the  lA  circuit.  Observe  that  a  spark  is  made 
whenever  the  telephone  clicks. 

Insert  the  reaction  key  with  a  condenser  in  the  4A  circuit.  Observe 
that  a  spark  is  made  whenever  the  reaction  occurs. 

Observe  that  after  the  4A  circuit  is  broken  by  the  multiple  key  no 
spark  is  made  by  the  reaction  key.  This  circuit  must,  therefore,  be 
closed  again  after  the  break  by  the  multiple  key.  At  the  front  of  the 
lower  lever  there  is  an  adjustable  contact  point  which  dips  into  a  cup  of 
mercury  covered  by  water.  Connect  the  framework  of  the  key  to  one  of 
the  posts  for  the  back  contact  and  the  mercury  cup  to  the  other  one. 
Adjust  the  contact  point  so  that  it  is  just  above  the  surface  of  the  mercury. 
Observe  that  as  the  key  is  depressed  the  4A  circuit  is  broken  and  then 
immediately  closed  again,  so  that  it  is  ready  for  a  break  by  the  reaction 
key. 

There  are  thus  two  sparks  made  ;  one  at  the  moment  of  the  telephone 
click  and  another  at  the  moment  of  reaction.  By  laying  wires  from  the 
secondary  poles  of  the  coil  to  the  fork  and  the  drum,  as  in  Ex.  IX,  a 
record  of  the  time  between  these  two  sparks  is  obtained. 

c.  Telephone^  resistance  and  switch.  The  telephone  has  already  been 
inserted  in  the  lA  circuit ;  a  shunt  switch  is  now  inserted  in  the  same 
circuit.  The  wires  are  brought  to  the  two  binding  posts;  when  the 
switch  is  closed  the  current  can  pass  through  the  telephone,  but  when 
it  is  open  the  current  cannot  pass.  A  resistance  box  (or  a  length  of 
resistance  wire)  is  connected  around  the  switch,  i.  e.,  its  two  poles  are 
connected  to  the  two  posts  of  the  switch.  When  the  switch  is  now 
opened,  the  current  can  pass  by  way  of  the  resistance,  which  is  adjusted 
so  that  the  sound  from  the  telephone  is  weakened.  When  the  switch  is 
closed  the  current  can  pass  in  practically  full  strength  through  the  tele- 
phone and  produce  a  loud  sound. 

d.  Sounder  and  key.  An  independent  circuit  is  made  to  pass  through 
a  telephone  sounder  and  a  telegraph  key  ;  a  pressure  on  the  key  produces 
a  click  of  the  sounder. 

e.  Arrangement,  The  multiple  key  is  placed  beside  the  drum  so  that 
the  right  hand  can  manipulate  it  readily  while  the  left  hand'  turns  the 
handle  of  the  marker-support  on  the  drum.  The  telegraph  key  is  placed, 
beside  the  multiple  key.     The  switch  is  placed  just  beyond. 

Long  wires  are  now  inserted  in  the  recording  circuit  (multiple  key 
and  reaction  key),  in  the  stimulus  circuit  (multiple  key  and  telephone) 
and  in  the  warning  circuit  (telegraph  key  and  sounder)  so  that  the 
reaction  key,  telephone  and  sounder  may  be  taken  to  a  distant  part  of  the 
room  (or  another  room). 
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Experiments, 

A,  Reaction  with  continuous  expectation.  The  experimenter  sets  the 
drum  in  rotation  and  then  taps  a  few  times  on  the  telegraph  key.  The 
switch  is  left  closed.  The  subject  holds  the  telephone  to  the  ear  and 
takes  the  reaction  key  in  the  hand  as  in  Ex.  X.  He  is  to  be  constantly 
attentive  and  to  react  whenever  the  telephone  clicks.  The  experimenter 
begins  to  move  the  marker  carriage  slowly  and  continues  to  do  so  while 
he  presses  the  multiple  key.  Two  sparks  will  be  seen,  one  from  the 
multiple  key  and  one  from  the  reaction  key ;  the  multiple  key  is  then 
released  and  the  movement  of  the  carriage  stopped.  The  experiment  is 
repeated  for  about  lo  times  at  intervals  of  about  15'. 

B,  Reaction  with  specialized  expectation.  The  experimenter  pro- 
ceeds as  before,  except  by  giving  a  warning  signal  on  each  occasion  about 
2  J^' before  the  stimulus  is  produced.  This  he  doos  by  tapping  the  tele- 
graph key  before  pressing  the  multiple  key.  The  subject  is  not  to  ex- 
pect the  telephone  sound  except  when  warned  by  the  sounder.  Ten  ex- 
periments, as  before. 

C,  Reaction  with  discrimination  and  choice.  The  subject  is  to  react  to 
the  weaker  sound  and  not  to  the  louder  one.  The  experimenter  pro- 
duces them  in  irregular  order  by  manipulating  the  switch  before  each 
experiment.     The  procedure  is  as  in  C,     Ten  experiments. 

Computation, 

The  record  sheet  is  removed  from  the  drum  and  varnished  as  in  Ex. 
VII.  The  latent  time  of  the  sounder  (known  from  Ex.  XI)  is  allowed 
for  as  each  recorded  is  counted.  The  averages  and  probable  errors 
are  calculated.  Denote  the  averages  by  a,  b  and  r,  and  the  prob- 
able errors  by  r^,  r^  and  r^.  Find  p  ^=^  b  —  a,  q  ^^  c  —  by  s  =^  r^  —  r^, 
and  t  =^  r^  —  r^.  The  quantity  p  gives  the  lengthening  (  -f- )  or  shorten- 
ing ( — )  in  the  reaction-time  due  to  the  specializing  of  expectation ;  s 
gives  the  increase  (-f)  or  decrease  ( — )  in  irregularity  for  the  same 
cause ;  q  gives  the  lengthening  due  to  the  introduction  of  additional 
mental  processes  ;  and  /  gives  the  increase  in  irregularity  for  the  same 
cause. 

Points  to  be  noted, 

I.  To  eliminate  progressive  and  other  errors  the  phenomena  A,  B  and 
C  should  be  investigated  in  pairs  ;  thus  on  one  occasion  A  and  B  should 
be  investigated,  and  B  and  C  on  another.  2.  More  mental  labor  is  re- 
quired of  the  subject  in  ^. 
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Questions. 

I .  In  determining  the  difference  between  A  and  By  how  would  you 
proceed  in  order  to  avoid  progressive  errors?  2.  In  determining  the  dif- 
ference between  B  and  C,  on  what  system  would  you  arrange  the  experi- 
ments in  order  to  equalize  differences  that  might  arise  from  employing 
two  intensities  of  sound  ? 


Exercise  XIII. — ^Time  estimates. 

(Needed :  kymograph,  contact  attachment,  2  Meumann  contacts,  250  v.  d.  fork, 
fork  box,  10  V.  d.  fork,  Marey  recording  tambour,  induction  coil,  telephone,  key,  spark 
coil,  condenser,  plain  recording  point,  I A  battery,  4A  battery,  smoking  and  varnishing 
arrangements,  cross-section  paper. ) 

Apparatus, 

a.  Kymograph.     As  in  Ex.  VIII. 

b.  Contact  attachment.^  The  support  is  screwed  to  the  base  of  the 
kymogragh.  The  projecting  gear  wheel  is  adjusted  to  fit  to  the  gear 
wheel  that  has  been  placed  on  the  axle  of  the  kjrmograph.  As  the  kymo- 
graph moves,  the  arm  on  the  contact  attachment  passes  over  the  graduated 
circle. 

c.  Meumann  contact.'^  A  metallic  star  with  six  arms  is  held  to  a  rub- 
ber block  by  a  screw  in  the  center.  At  each  rotation  of  the  projecting 
arm  it  strikes  an  arm  of  the  star  and  rotates  it  by  J^  of  a  revolution. 
Three  of  the  arms  bear  small  screws  which  touch  two  metallic  points 
simk  in  the  rubber  block.  The  rubber  block  is  fixed  to  the  circle  of  the 
contact  attachment  by  the  projecting  screw. 

Let  the  circuit  from  the  lA  battery  be  sent  through  the  back  binding- 
pK)st  and  the  left-hand  side  post  of  a  contact.  The  circuit  is  completed 
every  time  an  arm  bearing  a  screw  passes  over  the  sunken  contact,  and  is 
broken  every  time  the  screw  arm  is  moved  off.  Consequently  the  central 
arm  alternately  closes  and  opens  the  circuit  as  it  passes  this  block.  If  a 
current  producing  a  tone  were  sent  through  this  contact,  the  tone  would  al- 
ternately be  turned  on  and  off.  A  red  mark  on  the  block  opposite  the 
graduated  circle  serves  to  indicate  when  the  circuit  is  closed. 

The  second  contact  is  connected  in  series  with  the  first  one.  The  two 
side  posts  of  this  contact  are  connected  together ;  the  circuit  is  broken 
when  the  arm  of  the  star  moves,  but  is  immediately  closed  again  by  a 

>Fig.  236  in  WuNDT,  Physiol.  Psychol.,  II  424,  Leipzig,  1893. 

»Fig.  5  in  Meumann,  Beitrdge  zur  Psychologie  des  Zeitbewusstseins^  Philos.  Stud., 
1896  XII  147. 
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interruption  as  it  did  before,  he  presses  the  key.  After  a  few  prelimi- 
nary experiments  for  the  sake  of  practice,  the  experimenter  lowers  the 
drum  slightly  (by  the  small  handle  at  the  top)  after  each  experiment. 
Six  records  are  taken. 

B,  Measuring  the  time  estimate  for  two  seconds.  The  contacts  are 
placed  at  80°  apart  and  the  experiments  are  repeated.     Six  records. 

C,  Measuring  the  time  estimate  for  three  seconds.  The  contacts  are 
placed  120^  apart.     Six  records. 

D,  Mecuuring  the  time  estimate  for  four  seconds.  The  contacts  arc 
placed  160^  apart.     Six  records. 

Computation, 

Cut  off  a  piece  of  the  time-line.  Use  it  as  a  scale,  reading  the  loths 
of  a  second  and  estimating  the  looths.  The  records  for  i  second  are 
placed  in  the  first  column,  those  for  2  seconds  in  the  fourth  column,  etc. 
The  average  is  found  for  each  column.  The  probable  errors  are  also 
computed. 

Let  the  standard  interval  be  indicated  by  T  and  the  interval  as  esti- 
mated by  /.  Find  the  constant  error  ^  =s  /  —  T'  for  each  value  of  T. 
Thus  for  T^  i  sec.  and  /  =  85,  r  »  85  —  100  =  —  15. 

In  this  way  two  series  of  values,  the  constant  error  c  and  the  probabk 
error  r,  are  obtained  for  the  series  of  values  used  for  T^,     Put  c^ 
/(7)  and  r^  jF'(7^,  as  explained  in  Ex.  III.     Plot  the  curves  for 
these  functions  as  explained  in  Ex.  I.  and  II. 

Points  to  be  noted, 

I.  Note  the  tendency  to  underestimate  long  intervals  of  time.     Ex- 
tremely short  intervals  are  overestimated.     2.  The  reaction-time  is  not 

>  Results  for  9  students  in  1896  are  given  in  the  following  table.     In  this  case  the  tiiw 
was  measured  from  the  beginning  of  the  first  tone  to  the  beginning  of  the  second. 

I  Sec.  2  Sec.  3  Sec.  4  Sec 

Const.  Aver.  Prob.      Const.  Aver.  Prob.      Const.  Aver.  Prob.      Const.  Aver.  Prob. 
error,     var.     error.      error,    var.     error.       error,    var.    error.      error,     var.    error. 

<'  I  17  13  3-6  +69  8  2.2  4-81  20  5,6  4-84  26  7.3 

(/  \  21  13  3.6  —28  20  5.6  —73  12  3.4  —109  15  42 

/  -23  10  2.8  —22  36  lo.i  —57  50  14.0  —86  40  II. 2 

A*  I  I  9  2.5  —52  9  2.5  —70  20  5.6  —  49  18  '5.0 

O  -  (>6  4  I.I  — 88  10  2.8  — 28  22  6.2  —  50  28  7.8 

/•  -  IS  8  2.2  -f4i  27  7-6  —63  21  5.9  —135  42  11.8 

A*  -   7  II  3.1  +27  15  4-2  4-3  12  3.4  —  7  18  5.0 

.s  I  JS  M  3-9  -f  II  28  7.8  —87  8  2.2  —149  18  50 

/  n  \i  3.4  —92  21  5.9  4-35  62  17.4  —104  37  10-4 
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to  be  subtracted  from  the  second  interval,  because  the  subject  involun- 
tarily times  his  movement  to  occur  at  the  point  desired ;  see  Ex.  XI. 

Questions. 

I.  These  experiments  are  frequently  referred  to  as  being  on  the 
**  time-sense**  or  **  time-consciousness."  How  would  you  define  such  a 
term  scientifically?  Compare  Ex.  IV  (Point  2).  2.  What  mental 
characteristics  would  be  indicated  by  a  large  negative  constant  error  and 
a  large  probable  error  ? 

ExERQSE  XIV — Complex  reaction-time. 

(Needed:  pendulum  chronoscope.^] 

Apparatus. 

An  accurately  adjusted  double-bob  pendulum  is  held  by  a  catch  at  the 
right-hand  side.  The  light  pointer  is  caught  on  the  projecting  arm  of 
the  pendulum. 

The  chronoscope  is  first  leveled  by  placing  a  spirit  level  on  the  base  in 
a  line  parallel  to  the  firont ;  the  screws  of  the  two  fore-legs  are  turned  till 
the  bubble  of  the  level  is  in  the  middle.  The  level  is  then  turned  at 
right  angles,  and  the  screw  of  the  rear  leg  is  turned. 

The  large  milled  head  in  firont  is  turned  clockwise  as  fiir  as  it  will  go, 
thereby  closing  the  shutter  and  setting  the  reaction  button  at  the  back. 

When  the  experimenter  pres^  the  release  at  the  right,  the  pendulum 
swings  forward,  releasing  the  shutter  by  striking  a  pin  opposite  the  place 
where  the  pointer  indicate  zero.  When  the  subject  presses  the  reaction 
button,  a  horizontal  bar  behind  the  pointer  clamps  itta  the  scale.  The 
graduation  on  the  scale  gives  the  time  between  the  fall  of  the  shutter  and 
the  pressing  of  the  button.  This  scale  is  established  by  direct  compari- 
son with  fork  records  on  the  drum  in  a  manner  similar  to  methods  em- 
ployed in  Ex.  VII.  The  figures  on  the  scale  indicate  looths  of  a 
second ;  in  this  exercise  the  readings  are  to  be  in  looths,  not  loooths. 

In  executing  an  experiment  the  pendulum  is  placed  at  the  right,  the 
pointer  is  carefiiUy  caught  on  it,  and  the  milled  head  is  turned.  Red 
and  white  slips  are  inserted  alternately  in  the  vertical  exposure  wheel. 
The  object  is  comfortably  seated  with  his  finger  on  the  reaction  button  ; 
he  is  to  press  the  button  as  soon  as  the  shutter  drops.  The  pendulum  is 
released  and  the  experiment  is  made  ;  this  is  repeated  until  familiarity 
with  ^paiatus  and  method  is  attained.  The  experimenter  says  ''  Now" 
about  two  seconds  before  each  experiment. 

sSee'Stod.  Yale  P^ch.  Lal^,,  1895,  III  98,  and  New  Psychology,  Ch.  IX. 
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The  individual  experiments  should  be  separated  by  about  10  seconds ; 
the  groups  by  at  least  30  seconds.  When  a  group  is  begun,  three  or 
four  experiments  should  be  first  taken  without  making  any  record  of  them. 
The  subject  must  not  know  his  results. 

Experiments, 

A,  Simple  reaction.  The  exposure  wheel  is  turned  so  that  a  red  slip  is 
behind  the  shutter.  The  subject  knows  the  color  to  be  shown ;  he  is  to 
press  the  button  just  as  soon  he  sees  it.  Five  records  are  taken ;  the 
results  are  placed  in  the  column  m^, 

B,  Reaction  with  discrimination.  The  subject  is  to  react  every  time 
as  before,  but  is  to  see  the  color  distinctly  before  reacting.  The  experi- 
menter at  each  experiment  gives  the  exposure  wheel  a  twirl,  letting  it 
stop  on  whichever  notch  it  happens  to  strike.  If  it  stops  between  tmo 
colors  it  is  turned  to  the  next  notch.  The  presentation  of  the  colois  is 
thus  a  matter  of  chance.     Five  records  are  made ;  colimin  m,. 

C,  Reaction  with  discrimination  and  choice.  The  subject  is  to  react 
only  to  red ;  for  white  he  is  to  remain  still.  The  wheel  is  twirled  as 
before.  Five  records  are  made.  An  account  is  also  kept  of  the  num- 
ber of  mistakes ;  column  m^ 

D,  Same  as  C,  but  with  reaction  to  white  and  rest  to  jned  column  m,. 

E,  Same  as  B  :  column  m.. 

F,  Same  as  A^  but  with  white  instead  of  red ;  column  m^. 

The  simple  reaction  time  is  composed  ^  'two  mental  processes,  sensa- 
tion and  volition.  The  extra  process  introduced  in  experiments  C,  and 
E,  is  known  as  discrimination  ;  the  average  for  m^  substracted  from  that 
for  m^  will  give  the  discrimination  time.  The  process  introduced  in  B, 
and  D,  is  known  as  choice ;  the  average  for  m^  from  that  for  «r,  will 
give  the  time  of  choice. 


Specimen 
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35 
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0.1 

O.OI 

30 
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98.01 
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O.I 

O.OI 
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28.9 
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0.81 
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44 

5.1 

26.01 

I.I 

39.9 

9)284.10 
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0.65 

ii^ 
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V  0.09  =0.3  1^0.65  =  0.8  •3.16  =  1.8 

MXo.3  =  o.2  MXo.S=o.5  JiXi.8  =  i.2 

Simple  reaction-time  :  ^  =  2X.  i,  r^  =  0.2. 

Reaction  with  discrimination:  a,=s28.9»  r,  =  0.5. 

Reaction  with  discrimination  and  choice:  ^.=  39.9,  r,=:i.2. 

Discrimination-time,  ^=  a,  —  aj  =  7. 8. 

Choice-time,  tf  =  tfj  —  02  =  11.0. 

Points  to  be  noted. 

I .  The  empirically  established  scale  takes  up  the  errors  of  the  appa- 
ratus. 2.  The  results//  and  c  are  termed  *' discrimination-time**  and 
*' choice-time;**  these  terms  are  to  be  defined  by  giving  the  manner 
in  which  the  results  were  obtained.  They  are  not  to  be  defined  as  the 
times  required  for  the  execution  of  two  processes  known  as  discrimina- 
tion and  choice  which  are  defined  in  some  other  way.  2.  We  would  ex- 
pect that  tf,  —  tfj  =  //  +  ^>  but  this  will  rarely  happen  in  performing  the 
exercise  owing  to  unavoidable  sources  of  error  in  the  untrained  subject. 

Questions. 

I .  What  would  probably  have  been  the  change  in  the  results  if  the  ex- 
]>erimenter  had  arbitrarily  placed  the  colors  instead  of  allowing  the  selec- 
tion by  chance  and  if  the  subject  had  known  this  fact?  2.  Why  is  the 
probable  error  larger  for  a,  than  for  a,  ? 


Exercise  XV. — Association-time. 

(Needed:  pendulum  chronoscope,  cards  with  words,  chin  key,  2 A  extra- circuit 
battery.) 

Apparatus. 

a.  Pendulum  chronoscope.  See  Ex.  XIII.  An  electromagnet  beneath 
the  base  is  arranged  to  operate  the  reaction-key  whenever  the  current  is 
sent  through  it.     The  poles  are  at  the  posts  marked  C  and  D. 

b.  Cards  with  words.  Two  sets  of  small  cards  for  the  exposure  wheel 
are  placed  beside  the  apparatus.  One  set  is  to  be  used  by  each  experi- 
menter ;  it  must  not  be  seen  by  the  subject ;  therefore  the  boxes  contain- 
ing the  sets  are  not  to  be  opened  until  everything  has  been  arranged  for 
taking  records. 

c.  Chin  key.  This  is  the  modified  telegraph  key  of  Ex.  IX.,  ar- 
ranged for  a  break  contact  only,  as  in  Ex.  XII.  It  is  mounted 
on  blocks  so  as  to  be  just  below  the  chin  of  the  subject.  The  cur- 
rent from  the  2A  battery  is  brought  to  the  posts  C,  D.  This  causes 
the  straight  bar  behind  the  chronoscope  scale  to  clamp  the  pointer. 
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The  back  contact  of  the  key  is  now  similarly  connected  with  the  battery. 
As  contact  is  made  as  long  as  the  key  is  untouched,  this  acts  as  a 
''shunt "  and  the  current  passes  through  the  key  (almost  entirely)  rather 
than  through  the  longer  and  more  difficult  circuit  of  the*  magnet.  Conse- 
quently the  magnet  does  not  act  until  the  key  is  touched.^ 

The  subject  is  comfortably  seated  so  as  to  see  the  exposure  opening. 
The  key  is  adjusted  to  bear  lightly  against  his  chin. 

Experinunts, 

A,  Sensory  motor  association.  The  experimenter  opens  the  box  con- 
taining the  cards,  and,  out  of  sight  of  the  subject,  inserts  one  of  them  in 
the  exposure  wheel.  When  the  shutter  falls  and  exposes  the  word  the 
subject  is  to  repeat  the  word  aloud,  always  emphasizing  the  chin  move- 
ment so  as  to  move  the  key  knob.  Three  or  four  experiments  are  taken 
in  order  to  give  practice.  Thereafter  the  wheel  is  filled  with  lo  new 
cards.     Five  records  are  made. 

B,  Association  of  ideas.  Leaving  the  same  cards  in  the  wheel  the  sub- 
ect  upon  seeing  a  word  is  to  call  out  the  first  other  word  that  occurs  to 

him.  Several  experiments  are  made  for  practice.  Ten  new  cards  are 
then  inserted  and  five  records  are  taken.  After  each  record  the  pair  of 
associated  words  is  written. 

C,  Fill  the  wheel  with  ten  cards  more  and  make  five  records  on  asso- 
ciation of  ideas  as  in  B, 

D,  Fill  the  wheel  with  ten  cards  more  and  make  five  records  on  sen- 
sory motor  association  as  in  ^. 

Computation. 

Find  the  average  and  the  probable  error  for  each  kind  of  association. 

If  we  assume  that  in  the  association  of  ideas  an  extra  mental  process  is 
directly  added  to  the  sensory  motor  association,  the  time  for  this  process 
is  found  by  subtracting  the  time  for  sensory  motor  association  from  the 
gross  association-time  as  recorded. 

Points  to  be  noted. 

1.  Note  that  the  larger  characteristic  variations,  as  compared  with  Ex. 
XIII,  may  indicate  any  or  all  of  the  following  sources  :  i.  complexity  of 
the  processes  ;  2.  presence  of  disturbing  influences  ;  3.  vagueness  in  the 
definitions;    4.   inadequacy  of  the  methods  of  experimenting. 

2 .  Note  that  the  subject  is  not  told  to  associate  as  quickly  as  possible. 


•  With  a  lamp  battery  the  connections  are  made  as  in  Fig.  7  ;  the  wires   from  socket 
G  are  brouorlu  to  the  magnet  and  those  from  socket  C  to  the  key. 
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Questions. 

I .  What  is  the  relation  between  simple  reaction  and  sensory  motor  as- 
sociation ?     2.  Why  is  the  latent  time  of  the  magnet  left  undetermined? 


Exercise  XVI. — Reproduction  of  a  tone  by  the  voice. 

(Needed:  100  v.  d.  fork,  spark  coil,  condenser,  PuLUj  tube,  simple  switch,  disc 
with  graduated  series  of  dots,  manometric  flame  with  mouthpiece,  motor  with  lamp 
board,  4A  battery. ) 

Apparatus, 

a.  Electric  fork.  The  current  from  the  4A  battery  is  run  through  the 
fork  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  for  the  battery  through  the  fork  in  Ex. 
IX.  To  diminish  the  spark  the  poles  of  the  condenser  (Ex.  IX)  are  con- 
nected to  the  fork  at  each  side  of  the  break,  i.  e.,  at  the  points  closest  to 
the  platinum  wire  and  the  platinum  disc.  One  of  these  points  is  the 
binding  post  at  the  back  of  the  fork  (it  could  not  be  closer  without  in- 
terfering with  the  vibration  of  the  fork)  ;  the  other  is  at  a  screw  on  the 
brass  base  supporting  the  platinun  disc  (not  at  the  binding  post  at  the 
end  of  the  magnet  wire). 

b.  Spark  coil  and  Puluj  tube.  One  of  the  wires  is  removed  from  the 
fork  and  brought  to  one  of  the  primary  poles  P  oi  the  coil  (Ex.  IX)  ; 
the  other  pole  /*  is  connected  to  the  fork.  The  current  thus  nms 
through  the  primary  circuit  of  the  coil  ;  as  it  is  interrupted  by  the  fork 
100  times  per  second,  100  sparks  occur  at  the  poles  of  the  secondary  coil. 

The  poles  of  the  secondary  coil  are  connected  to  the  posts  of  a  shunt 
switch  (Ex.  XII).  Thread-like  wires  are  led  from  this  key  to  the  poles 
of  the  Puluj  tube. 

The  Puluj  tube  is  a  vacuum  tube  having  between  the  electrodes  a  mica 
plate  coated  with  a  phosphorescent  substance.  When  the  short  circuiting 
key  is  open,  this  surface  gives  a  flash  of  light  at  every  break  in  the  primary 
circuit ;  consequently,  when  the  fork  is  vibrating,  it  flashes  100  times  a 
second.     If  the  flash  is  not  strong,  reverse  the  wires  at  the  poles. 

c.  Disc  with  dot  scale.  A  disc  of  cardboard  is  marked  with  2 1  rows  of 
dots,  each  row  differing  from  the  next  by  one  dot.*  The  disc  is  placed 
on  the  axle  of  a  motor,  to  which  the  current  is  supplied  by  a  lamp-board. 
When  the  disc  is  put  in  rotation  the  dots  fuse  into  a  set  of  gray  rings. 
The  room  is  darkened  and  the  Puluj  tube  is  placed  close  to  the  disc  so 
as  to  illuminate  it.  At  a  certain  speed  of  the  disc  one  of  the  rings  will 
reappear  as  a  series  of  dots  at  rest ;  according  to  the  laws  of  stroboscopic 


1  Fig.  19  is  a  reduced  copy  of  the  original  disc  which  is  75  cm.  in  diameter.     Although 
rather  small,  Fig.  19  can  be  cut  out  and  used  on  the  motor. 
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vision  there  must  then  be  100  dots  in  that  ring  passing  by  the  tube  in  one 
second.  The  neighboring  rings  will  also  break  up  into  dots,  but  the  dob 
will  ^pear  in  motion ;  those  in  which  less  than  100  pass  per  second  will 
appear  to  move  backward,  while  those  in  which  there  are  more  will  move 
forward.  It  will  sometimes  happen  that  no  ring  will  pass  exactly  100 
dots ;  a  touch  on  the  axle  will  then  slightly  diminish  the  speed.  TIk 
speed  of  the  motor  is  adjusted  by  varying  the  amount  of  current. 


Yw..  19. 

d.  Manometrk  flame.  Uhiminating  gas  is  brought  to  the  front  part  ota 
capsule  (Fig.  lo)  from  which  it  issues  as  asmall  jet ;  the  size  of  this  jel  i> 
regulated  by  a  small  stopcock.  The  back  of  this  capsule  is  formed  by  a 
thin  membrane.  Back  of  this  membrane  is  a  small  chamber  opening  into 
ajrumpet -shaped  mouthpiece.  Upon  singing  into  this  mouthpiece  ihe 
membrane  is  made  to  vibrate  by  the  vibration  of  the  air  producing  the 
tone.  The  gas  in  Ihe  capsule  is  likewise  set  in  vibration,  whereby  tlw 
flame  alternates  between  maximum  and  minimum  of  size  with  every  vibn- 
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tion.  These  vibiations  of  the  flame  can  be  seen  by  moving  the  eyes 
suddenly  sidewise.  The  vibrations  produce  periods  of  light  and  darkness 
just  as  in  the  case  of  the  Puluj  tube.  Thus  if  a  tone  of  100  vibrations  be 
sung,  there  will  be  100  flashes  per  second.  By  heading  the  flame  close 
to  the  rotating  disc  that  series  of  dots  can  be  picked  out  in  which  the  nimi- 
ber  of  dots  passing  corresponds  to  the  number  of  vibrations  in  the  flame. 


Fig.  20. 

Eocperiments. 

The  experimenter  is  to  pick  out  the  100  row  of  dots,  i.  e.,  the  one 
which  appears  to  remain  motionless  when  illuminated  by  the  Puluj  tube. 
The  subject,  holding  the  capsule  in  his  hand,  is  to  sing  the  same  tone  as 
the  fork.  While  doing  this  he  is  to  move  the  flame  along  in  front  of  the 
disc  until  he  flnds  the  row  of  dots  showing  the  number  of  vibrations  in 
the  tone  sung.  The  experimenter  records  the  number  of  rows  by  which 
this  one  differs  from  the  correct  one ;  toward  the  center  is  — ,  toward 
the  outside  +•  A  difference  of  i  row  means  an  error  of  i  vibration  in 
singing  the  tone. 

The  octave  of  the  fork-tone  is  sung  and  the  error  is  noted  as  before. 
A  difference  of  one  row  means  an  error  of  two  vibrations. 

Ten  records  are  made  on  each  point.  Averages  and  characteristic 
variations  are  calculated. 


Exercise  XVII. — Color  lag. 

( Needed  :  electric  color  wheel  with  speed  indicator,  black  and  red  Maxwell  discs, 
backing  disc,  circular  scale  and  paper  ring  for  discs,  small  telescope  on  Gauss  tripod, 
battery  of  2A,  simple  switch,  32  c.  p.  lamp,  tape  measure. ) 

Apparatus} 

a.  Color  discs,  A  red  and  black  disc  are  slipped  together  by  means 
of  the  radial  slits.     The  backing  disc  is  an  unslit  one  which  is  placed 


>See  Stud.  Yale  Psych.  Lab.,  1895  III  102,  Fig.  17,  for  a  view  of  the  discs,  motor, 
^peed  indicator  and  connections. 
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behind  the  others  in  order  to  keep  the  edges  from  flapping  when  they  arc 
rotated. 

b.  Color  wheel.  The  essential  is  a  rapidly  rotating  axle  with  a  screw- 
nut  for  fastening  the  discs  against  a  flange.  This  is  best  obtained  by  using 
an  electric  motor.  For  the  present  exercise  the  motor  is  series-wound 
in  order  that  its  speed  may  be  controlled  by  the  amount  of  current. 
The  current  is  brought  to  the  two  posts  of  the  motor,  passing  in  its  way 
the  two  poles  of  a  shunt  switch.  When  the  switch  is  closed  the  current 
passes  directly  across  without  going  through  the  motor;  when  it  is 
open  the  current  is  forced  to  pass  through  the  motor. 

c.  Speed  indicator.  The  rotation  of  the  motor  axle  causes  the  indi- 
cator arms  to  revolve  and  to  fly  outward.  The  extent  to  which  thej 
move  outward  depends  on  the  relation  of  the  speed  of  revolution  to  the 
weight  of  the  arms  and  the  tension  of  the  restraining  springs.  A  pointer 
is  connected  with  the  indicator  to  show  just  how  much  the  arms  move. 
The  pointer  moves  over  a  scale  graduated  to  show  the  number  of 
revolutions  per  second.  The  scale  was  established  empirically  by  spark- 
records  on  the  drum,  after  the  manner  of  Exercise  IX,  the  place  of  the  key 
in  that  exercise  being  taken  by  a  revolving  pin  at  the  end  of  the  axle 
striking  against  a  metal  spring. 

d.  Telescope,  This  may  be  a  simple  tube  blackened  inside  ;  it  limits 
the  amount  of  the  disc  seen  to  a  circle  of  definite  area.  Or  a  simple 
reading  telescope  of  the  usual  kind  may  be  used.  It  is  placed  on  the 
tripod. 

e.  Adjusting  the  apparatus.  The  nut  is  removed  from  the  color  wheel. 
The  backing  disc  is  placed  on  the  axle.  The  red  and  black  discs  arc 
slipped  together,  so  that  when  rotated  they  will  not  catch  the  wind ;  if 
the  motor  rotates  counter-clockwise  the  edges  must  overlap  to  the  right. 
The  discs  thus  slipped  together  are  placed  on  the  axle,  a  small  paper  ring 
is  placed  in  front  and  the  nut  is  partly  screwed  up.  The  circular  gradu- 
ated scale  is  laid  over  the  discs  and  they  are  moved  till  each  occupies 
half  the  circle.     The  nut  is  then  screwed  tight. 

The  battery  is  turned  on  and  the  motor  started. 

The  32-c.  p.  lamp  is  lighted  and  placed  at  j4  meter  in  front  and  slightly 
below  the  discs. 

The  Gauss  tripod  is  placed  at  a  distance  of  i  meter  from  the  motor. 
The  telescope  is  then  adjusted  so  that  the  eye  sees  the  whole  field  of  view 
as  a  colored  circle. 

Experiments, 

The  motor  being  at  rest  and  the  subject  looking  through  the  telescope, 
the  experinunter  says  ^*  Ready  "  and  sends  the  current  through  the  motor. 
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The  subject  sees  the  color  alternate  with  black,  ^  hrm  w^^j  1:#9 
rapidly.  Soon  they  appear  to  mix,  but  still  retain  a  ftkibesuxi^  ats^^t^r 
ance.  As  the  speed  continues  to  increase,  the  flickenng  utf^Ani^  /km 
marked  and  finally  diappears.  At  the  moment  when  the  ilhmtaaf^iSfi  v' 
the  field  appears  to  be  constant  and  steady  the  subject  WMf%  ^*  5^w 
The  experimenter  notes  and  records  the  position  of  the  poioterr  iff.  ^r 
moment. 

The  speed  of  the  motor  is  allowed  to  increase  considerably  beyond  tk^ 
point  just  recorded ;  the  current  is  then  turned  off.     The  speed  gn^a- 
ally  decreases  and  at  some  point  the  illuminated  field  begins  to  flicks- 
At  this  point  the  subject  says  **  Now,"  and  the  experimenter   notes  9bi 
records  the  position  of  the  pointer. 

Records  of  the  first  kind  may  be  called  "  up-records/'  tho«etf 
other  "down-records."     The  up-records  are  placed  in  one 
down -records  in  another. 

After  a  few  preliminary  experiments  to  obtain  practice, 

made  of  each  kind. 

Comfiufati'on. 

Let  Pi  be  the  average  of  the  up-records  and  n  that  of 
ords.     The  time  of  one  revolution  in  seconds  is  thus  x/i 
the  time  of  half  a  revolution  in  j4m  or  ^«. 

Let  the  suppositions  be  made:   i,  that  the  black 
absence  of  light ;  2,  that  there  was  no  lag  at  the  ap] 
It  follows  that  since  the  red  seemed  to  be  present  all 
was  present  only  half  the  time,  the  sensation  must  have 
the  time  of  J^  a  revolution,  i.  e.,  2m  or  2«  sec, 
ble  diminution  of  intensity. 

The   suppositions  are    not    strictly  according    tO 
of  the  disc  is  not  an  absolute  black,  and  there  is   *  fli 
ginning  of  the  red  sensation.     For  a  bright  red   MnSi 
errors  may  be  neglected,  as  in  the  present  case. 

Below  the  records  the  following  statements  arc  i#  ■ 
being  in  decimals  to  the  i/ioo  and  the  unit  beni  ^   «> 

=      ;  lag,  down,  =      ;  lag,  average,  = 

Points  to  be  noted, 
I.  The  lag  may  be  dependent  on  the  intcttrf  ^^^ 

area  of  the  field.     2.  The  lag  is  a  psychical  WOk  I  *^> 

Qiicstions, 
I.   Would  you  add  or  subtrac  t   the  latent  t^ 
the  beginning),  if  it  were  known  and  you  wi 
Why?  2.  What  is  the  unit  of  measurement  b. 
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bqrcNMl  iti^uiaat  time,  it  was  coii«id«Ei4  MfMmtk^  U^  hdmg  uSmmm 
etc.,  down  to  1897. 

The  tMomimg  &*  will  frnfflj  tfie  uifiMmalieii,  not  pnniiwiJi'  (Imi, 
oonoenUffg  tli(i»  occarions^  the^verioQB  tf^^ 
An  tttide  at  poMUbed  b  condensed  and  ooEfeded  fteooi  Ifce  esfglwl 
thesis. 

z.  Theses  for  the  degree  of  Ph.D.:  I9wgsiigaii0n  im  remtMarnHmi  md 
aiknHom^  by  C.  B.  Buss;  Ite$€anh^0m^mmtUil€mdfky$kmtdtmbf- 
mmi  4f  Hhoel^hUArm^  by  J.  A.  GiLnirr ;  Measurememtt  tf  tUnmm 
and haOudmUhns  in  nmnalKfe^  by  C.  E.  Seashorb;  Sindm  4f  fnKgn^ 
by  John  M.  Mooue. 

2.  Theses  for  the  degree  of  M.D.,  the  wozk  being  done  wndet  tht 
direction  of  the  F^chological  LaboiaKMry  and  presanted  to  the  &cidrf  of 
the  Yale  Medical  School :  On  ike  rebiim^  ik§  ren€iim4me  i^  wnm- 
Horn  in  inUndlf  andfikh  tf  Ae  sUmnMs,  by  M.  D.  Siattsry;  JUtuHm- 
timt  in  abnormal  cmidiiimu  ef  Uu  nervous  synim,  by  Alfexd  G.  Nadus; 
Si$nfk  mut  eoriienl  ffem€iien4ime^  by  Howaib  F.  Sbotb. 

3,  Theses  for  q^edal  hMon  at  cEsdiMttieft-ftMh  Yale  CoHefe,  te 
theses  being^  frequently  made  pazts  of  laiger  articles :  Ex^erimenis  en  At 
highest  audible  ttme,  by  Howard  F.  Smith  ;  Some  experiments  on  ik 
reaction-time  of  a  dogy  by  Edward  M.  Weyer  ;  Researches  on  reactm^ 
time^  by  John  L.  Burnham  ;  Researches  on  reaction-titne^  by  A.  E.  v(Hf 
ToBEL ;  Researches  on  reaction-time^  by  A.  Silverstein  ;  Researches  m 
reaction-time^  by  G.  R.  Holdbn  ;  Researches  on  vobintary  effort^  by  H. 
R.  McDermott. 

The  regular  courses  given  each  year  in  the  laboratory  are  as  in  the  fol- 
lowing list.  The  amount  of  direct  personal  supervision  over  the  work 
of  a  student  in  a  course  can  be  roughly  inferred  from  the  total  number 
in  that  course ;  the  total  for  the  present  year  is  stated  after  each  course. 

1.  Physiological  and  ExperimenttU  Psychology,  Two  lectures  per  week  throogbooi 
the  year.  The  material  covered  by  the  deBumstratioos  and  experiments  is  about  diat  odd* 
taiaed  in  Ladd's  Outlines  of  Physiological  PsydK^ogy  and  Scripture's  New  Psycholo{j. 
127  seniors  and  juniors  (elective),  8  graduates,  3  specials. 

2.  EUmcntary  Laboratory  Practice,  One  exercise  of  two  hours  per  week  througfaost 
the  year.     See  above  p.  89.     3  seniors  and  juniors,  7  graduates. 

3.  Advanced  Course  in  Experimental  Psychology,  One  lecture  and  one  exercise  per 
week  throughout  the  year.     Elements  of  analjrtical  geometry  and  calculus  widi  illastia- 
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tions  from  psychology ;  theory  of  probabilities ;  statistics ;  theory  of  measurements ; 
practice  in  adjusting  jneasurements;  technical  training  in  the  construction  and  care  of 
i^)paratus ;  principles  of  laboratory  economy ;  methods  of  experimental  instruction ; 
practice  in  the  use  of  the  lantern,  etc.     6  graduates. 

4.  Educational  Psychdogy,  One  hour  per  week  throughout  a  year.  Application  of  mod 
em  psychological  principles  to  educational  subjects ;  outiines  of  the  psychology  of  touch, 
its  use  in  education  ;  motor  abilities,  accuracy  of  movement,  fundamental  principles  of 
writing  and  drawing ;  sight,  color-teaching  ;  space,  form-teaching,  drawing,  modeling ; 
attention,  concentration  and  distraction,  laws  for  developing  attention  ;  memory,  analysis 
into  its  components,  experimental  study  of,  calculation  of  results,  development  and 
training,  time  of  study;  imagination,  use,  necessity  of  development  and  repression, 
fables,  children's  books,  toys;  emotions,  will,  action,  reflex,  automatic,  instinctive,  vol- 
untary, their  training ;  education  of  the  blind,  the  deaf  and  other  defectives  ;  child-study, 
principles  of  anthropometry  and  psychometry ;  psychological  development  of  the  child,  be- 
ginnings of  instruction ;  economy  in  education,  greatest  results  fix>m  least  efforts,  correlation 
and  concentration  of  instruction ;  various  educational  subjects  from  a  psychological  stand- 
point,— amusement,  play,  toys,  picture-books,  object-lessons,  etc.  The  course  is  illus- 
trated with  experiments,  lantern  views,  and  a  large  collection  of  educational  material 
from  Europe  and  America.     10  seniors  and  juniors,  2  graduates. 

5.  Research-  Work  in  Psychology.  Participants  in  this  course  are  either  investigators 
or  assistants.  For  assistants  the  object  is  such  a  training  in  accurate  introspection,  ob- 
servation, experimenting  and  the  art  of  research  as  is  desirable  for  the  general  psycholo- 
gist. This  work  is  open  to  all.  Only  those  who  have  had  sufficient  experience  are  per- 
mitted to  undertake  independent  investigations.  The  results  of  all  investigations  belong 
to  the  archives  of  the  laboratory.  Those  who  undertake  investigations  thereby  agree  to 
prepare  the  results  for  publication,  subject  to  approval,  in  the  Studies  from  the  Yale 
Psychological  Laboratory,     i  senior,  4  graduates. 
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RESEARCHES  ON  ACOUSTIC  SPACE.* 


BY 


Matataro  Matsumoto. 

E.  Weber*  seems  to  have  been  the  first  to  call  attention  to  the  errors 
in  localizing  sounds.  The  particular  problems  involved  seem  to  be  two  : 
I.  the  perception  of  the  direction  from  which  a  sound  comes;  and  2. 
the  perception  of  its  distance.  The  investigations  described  in  the  fol- 
lowing pages  were  made  in  the  attempt  to  contribute  data  toward  the  so- 
lution of  these  two  problems.  The  work  was  begun  (1894)  in  the  Psy- 
chological Laboratory  of  the  Imperial  University  of  Japan  (Tokyo)  at 
the  suggestion  of  Professor  Motora;  the  greater  part  of  the  work,  how- 
ever, was  done  during  the  years  1 896-1 898  in  the  Psychological  Labora- 
tory of  Yale  University  under  the  supervision  of  its  director,  E.  W. 
Scripture.     Many  suggestions  were  also  received  from  Professor  Ladd. 

I.  Preliminary  investigations. 

The  first  series  of  experiments  was  conducted  according  to  Preyer's 
statistical  method.'  Instead  of  Preyer's  sound-helmet,  a  hollow 
spherical  cage  was  devised  as  is  shown  in  Figure  i.  The  imaginary  surface 
of  the  sphere  whose  diameter  is  1.35"  is  divided  into  8  equal  parts  by 
4  vertical  great  circles.  The  surface  is  again  divided  horizontally  by  the 
equator  and  by  two  small  circles  parallel  to  the  equator  at  a  distance  of 
45*^  from  poles.  The  intersecting  points  of  these  vertical  and  horizontal 
circles  correspond  to  the  26  terminal  points  of  13  axes  or  diameters  of 
the  sphere.     These  13  axes  may  be  divided  into  three  classes. 

I.  Three  primary  axes  which  cut  each  other  at  right  angles. 

(<z)  The  frontal  axis,  or  the  diameter  of  the  sphere  from  right  to  left  in 
the  plane  Of  the  equator.     As  this  line  corresponds  to  an  imaginary  line 

^  Submitted  to  the  Tokyo  Imperial  University  as  a  thesis  for  the  degree  of  Hakush 
(Ph.D.). 

•Ed.  Weber,  Veber  den  Mechanismns  des  Gchororgans^  Ber.  d.  kgl.-s&chs.  Ges. 
der  Wiss.,  math.-phys.  Classe,  185 1,  29. 

•Preyer,  Die  Wahmehmung  der  Schallrichtung  mitteht  der  Bogeng&nge^  Arc  hi  v 
f.  d.  ges.  Physiol.  (Pflttger),  1887  XL  586. 
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drawn  through  the  external  openings  of  the  two  ears  of  the  subject  seated 
in  the  cage,  it  may  be  called  the  auditory  axis  or  the  rl  (right-left)  axis, 

{b')  A  \ertical  diameter  which  intersects  the  frontal  axis  at  its  middle 
point.     This  may  be  called  the  i-ertical  or  the  ou  (over-under)  axis. 

The  plane  determined  by  the  two  axes  rl  and  ou  is  called  the  frontal 
plane. 


fr)  .\  horizontal  diamtter  drawn  per]>endicular  to  the  frontal  plane, 
through  the  intersecting  point  of  the  frontal  and  the  vertical  axes.  This 
may  be  called  the  sagittal  or  the/(5  (front-back)  axis. 

The  plane  determined  by  the  sagittal  and  the  vertical  axes  is  called  the 
the  sagittal  or  median  plane,  while   the  plane  determined  by  the  sagittal 
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and  the  froBtal  axes  is  called  the  horizontal  plane.  In  the  present  essay 
no  use  will  be  made  of  median,  frontal  or  horizontal  planes  except  the 
primary  ones,  as  just  defined ;  the  terms  are  always  to  be  understood  in 
this  way. 

The  above  three  axes  correspond  to  the  Xy  V,  Z  axes  of  the  Cartesian 
system  of  coordinates,  and  represent  the  fundamental  axes  upon  which  our 
standard  space  is  constructed  with  ourselves  as  the  center. 

II.  Six  secondary  axes,  every  two  of  which  lie  in  the  plane  determined 
by  the  primary  axes  and  cut  each  other  at  right  angles. 

(^)  Two  secondary  frontal  axes.  These  are  the  diameters  lying  in  the 
frontal  plane  at  the  distance  of  45°  from  the  frontal  and  from  the 
vertical  axis. 

(^)  Two  secondary  sagittal  axes.  These  are  the  diameters  lying  in  the 
median  plane  at  the  distance  of  45°  from  the  sagittal  and  from  the  verti- 
cal axis. 

(/)  Two  secondary  horizontal  axes.  These  are  the  diameters  lying  in 
the  horizontal  plane  at  the  distance  of  45°  from  the  sagittal  and  from  the 
frontal  axis. 

III.  Four  tertiary  axes.  These  are  the  diameters  lying  at  45°  from 
the  three  neighboring  secondary  axes  in  each  case. 

These  thirteen  axes  are  illustrated  in  the  model,  Figure  2. 

The  26  terminal  points  of  the  13  axes  are  named  in  the  following  way  : 

I.  The  6  terminal  points  of  the  3  primary  axes  are/  (front),  b  (back), 
o  (over),  u  (under),  r  (right),  /(left). 

II.  The  12  terminal  points  of  the  6  secondary  axes  are  : 

{a)  fo  (front-over),  bu  (back-under),  fu  (front-under),  bo  (back- 
over). 

(^)  or  (over-right),  «/ (under-left),  ur  (under-right),  ol  (over-left). 
(^)  fr  (front-right),  bl  (back-left),  ft  (front-left),  br  (back-right). 

III.  The  8  terminal  points  of  the  4  tertiary  axes  are  : 
(a)  for  (front -over-right),  bul  (back- under-left). 
(^)  fol  (front-over-left),  bur  (back -under- right), 
(r)  bor  (back-over-right),  ful  (front-under-left). 
(//)  ^^/ (back -over-left ),/«r  (front -under-right). 

The  person  to  be  experimented  upon  is  seated  in  the  inside  of  the  cage  ; 
his  head  is  adjusted  by  means  of  a  head-rest  fixed  to  the  back  of  the  chair 
in  such  a  way  that  his  visual  axis  in  the  normal  position  of  the  body  will 
lie  in  the  median  plane,  and  his  auditory  axis  (an  imaginary  line  drawn 
through  the  openings  of  the  ears)  with  the  frontal  axis.  Then  the  ex- 
perimenter gives  a  short  sound  at  one  of  the  26  terminal  points,  and  the 
observer,  with  his  eyes  closed,  is  to  judge  the  direction  of  the  sound.    In 


^H          my 
^^1          small  met; 

^M             If  we  c 
^H         as  Frevek 
^^1         would  be  < 
^^H        would  occ 

menis  ilie  sound  was  produced  by  means  of  a  lelepi 

illic  hammer.     Fifty  experiments  were  made  for  each 
rhe  observer  was  Mr.  T.  Oku,  a  student  of  philosoph 
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I'oukibe, 
[JirectioM 
thattbtn 
76«peri- 

:ould   tiot  perceive  the  direction  of  sound   at  aU,  it  * 
'  noticed,  theoretically  possible  that  each  of  the  i6  i 
confused  with  each  of  the  remaining  ij  directions  so  i 
ur  in  all  i6'  —  z6  =  650  confusions.     Therefore  in  6 

^^H               '  Pkever,  Z>ic   Waimf/nnung  dtr  Sthallritklung  miuclsi  dtr  Begftigamg*,  Ariik 
^^1          f.  d.  ges.  I'hytiol.  (Pilagct),  lgS7XLj86.                                                               ^^| 
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ments  the  correct  judgments  would  amount  only  to  26.  Or  in  1,000 
experiments  the  correct  judgments  would  not  exceed  40.  This  was  not 
the  case,  for  in  1,300  experiments  (780  telephone  sounds  and  520  met- 
allic clicks)  it  was  found  that  the  correct  judgments  amounted  to  768, 
namely,  \  of  the  total  number  instead  of  ^  as  theoretically  required. 
Therefore,  the  perception  of  the  direction  of  sound  cannot  be  re- 
garded as  purely  accidental. 

It  was  noticed  that  in  these  experiments  none  of  the  26  directions 
was  actually  confused  with  more  than  8  directions.  Of  650  possible 
kinds  of  errors  only  113  kinds  were  actually  observed  in  our  1,300 
experiments  and,  indeed,  many  of  these  113  kinds  occurred  only 
once  or  twice.  What  are  the  remaining  kinds  of  errors  which  did  not 
occur  actually,  though  they  were  theoretically  possible  ?  This  question 
leads  to  a  very  important  principle  in  the  perception  of  the  direction  of 
sound.     In  the  experiments  the  following  results  were  noticed. 

1 .  No  sound  on  the  right  side  was  perceived  as  being  on  the  left  side, 
and  no  sound  on  the  left  side  was  perceived  as  being  on  the  right  side. 
That  is,  none  of  the  series,  r,  /r,  for^  or^  dor,  br^  bur,  ur,  fur,  was  con- 
fused with  any  of  /,  fl,  fol,  oi,  boi,  bl,  bul,  uiy  ful,  and  vice  versa.  As 
there  are  9  r-directions  and  9  /-directions,  then  162  (i.  e.,  2x9X9) 
kinds  of  errors  must  be  subtracted  from  the  total  number  of  errors  theo- 
retically possible. 

2.  No  sound  on  the  right  or  the  left  side  was  localized  in  the  median 
plane.  That  is,  none  of  the  above  series  was  confused  with  the  series  in 
the  median  plane /,y^,  o,  bo,  b,  bu,  //,  fu.  Therefore  we  must  subtract 
144  (i.  e.,  2x9x8)  kinds  of  errors  from  the  total  number  theoret- 
ically possible. 

3.  No  sound  in  the  median  plane  was  localized  on  the  right  or  left  side 
of  the  plane.  That  is,  none  of  the  series  /,  fo,  o,  bo,  b,  bu,  u,  fu,  was 
confused  with  /,  fl,  fol^  oi,  bol,  bl,  bul,  til,  ful,  r,  fr,  for,  or,  bor,  br,  bur, 
nr^  fur.  Here  again  144  (i.  e.,  2  x  8  x  9)  kinds  must  be  subtracted 
from  the  total  number. 

Subtracting  these  450  kinds  of  errors  from  650  theoretically  possible 
kinds  of  errors  we  get  200  kinds  of  errors  as  actually  occurring.  These 
200  kinds  of  errors  are  those  which  will  be  actually  observed.  They 
consist  of  72  (i.  e.,  9  x  9  —  9)  confusions  on  the  right  side,  72  (i.  e., 
9X9  —  9)  confusions  on  the  left  side  and  56  (i.  e.,  8  x  8  —  8)  con- 
fusions in  the  median  plane. 

In  respect  to  these  three  fundamental  facts  the  results  of  my  own  ex- 
periments perfectly  agree  with  those  of  Prkver. 

These  facts  lead  us  to  believe  that  the  possession  of  two  ears  gives  us 
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an  important  means  of  perceiving  the  direction  of  a  sound.  When  a 
sounding  body  is  situated  in  the  median  plane,  there  is  no  difference  be- 
tween the  intensities  (and  the  other  possible  properties)  with  which 
vibratory  movements  arrive  at  the  two  ears.  But  when  a  sound  is 
situated  outside  of  the  median  plane  the  results  will  be  different  and 
the  greater  the  angular  distance  from  the  median  plane  the  greater 
will  be  the  difference.  The  relative  amount  of  this  difference — the 
binaural  parallax — may  give  us  effective  data  by  which  we  can  judge 
the  direction  of  the  sound.  If  such  a  supposition  be  true,  the  direc- 
tion of  a  sound  will  be  best  perceived  when  it  is  situated  in  or 
around  the  frontal  or  auditory  axis,  for  here  the  difference  will  be 
greatest ;  we  can  also  expect  that  the  direction  of  a  sound  will  be 
fairly  well  recognized  when  it  is  situated  in  the  sagittal  axis,  for  that  axis 
is  unique  in  its  relation  to  the  two  ears.  Moreover,  it  may  be  expected 
that  the  direction  of  a  sound  in  the  horizontal  plane  will  be  best  per- 
ceived, for  the  shape  of  the  pinna  is  most  favorable  for  receiving  a  sound 
in  the  horizontal  plane,  especially  in  the  case  of  binaural  perception. 
Now  let  us  examine  the  results  of  our  experiments  more  closely  to  see 
whether  they  support  these  suppositions. 

For  each  primary  axis  the  ratio  of  the  correct  judgments  to  the  total 
number  was  as  follows :  for  rl  axis,  ^^-^  ;  for  fb  axis,  -j?^^ ;  for  w 
axis,  ^\.  These  results  show  that  the  sounds  in  the  ri  axis  are  best 
localized,  while  the  sounds  in  fb  axis  are  better  localized  than  those  in 
on  axis.  In  Prever's  experiments  the  ratio  of  the  correct  judgments 
for  ou  axis  was  greater  than  that  for  fb  axis. 

Again  the  ratio  of  the  correct  judgments  for  the  8  directions  in  each 
primary  plane  was  as  follows  :  for  the  horizontal  plane  (/,  fr,  r,  br,  h,  hi, 
/,  fi'),  ^\ ;  for  the  frontal  plane  (<?,  or,  r,  ur,  //,  ///,  /,  ^/),  ^.^  ;  for  the 
median  plane  {/,  foy  o,  bo,  b,  bu,  u,fu),  J-J|.  The  results  show  that  the 
sounds  in  the  horizontal  plane  are  localized  best  of  all,  while  the  sounds 
in  the  frontal  plane  are  better  localized  than  those  in  the  median 
plane,  these  results  agree  with  those  of  Prever  and  Arnheim.* 

The  influence  of  the  sounds  from  the  right  and  left  sides  is  so  strong 
that  even  the  ratio  of  all  correct  judgments  for  those  18  directions  in 
which  r  and  /  take  part  has  a  greater  value  than  the  ratio  of  all  correct 
judgments  for  either  of  the  18  directions  in  which  /  and  b  or  o  and  a 
take  part.  In  the  last  two  groups  r  and  /  do  not  occur  so  often  as  12 
the  first.     The  ratios  of  the  correct  judgments  were   as  follows :  for  ri 


^Akmikim,    Beitrii^e  zur   Tkeorit  von  Schall€nipfiu(iufi;^€n   mittfist  der   Bo^m^:'^ 
Diss.,  Jena  1887. 
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18  directions,  fj^;  iox fb  18  directions,  ^^;  for  ou  18  directions,  ^\, 
Our  supposition  that  the  possession  of  two  ears  gives  us  by  binaural  par- 
allax an  important  means  for  perceiving  the  direction  of  sound  seems  to 
be  supported  by  these  results.  But  this  general  principle  is  made  more 
complex  by  various  circumstances.  For  upon  examining  the  number  of 
the  correct  judgments  in  the  three  sets  of  hemispheres  it  was  found  that : 

1.  The  direction  of  a  sound  in  the  right  hemisphere  was  more  cor- 
rectly judged  than  that  of  a  sound  in  the  left  hemisphere.  The  correct 
judgments  for  r,y9-,y^r,  r?r,  bor,  br,  bur^  ur^fur  amounted  to  278,  while 
the  correct  judgments  for  /,  fl,  fol^  oi,  bo/,  b/y  buly  ul,  ful  amounted  to 
257.  If  the  binaural  parallax  is  an  important  means  of  localizing  a 
sound,  then  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  localization  will  be  more  or  less 
influenced  by  the  difference  in  sensitiveness  which  exists  between  the  two 
ears.  Although  the  subject  was  not  examined  in  this  respect,  it  is  prob- 
able that  there  was  such  a  difference. 

2.  The  direction  of  a  sound  in  the  front  hemisphere  was  more  correctly 
judged  than  that  of  a  sound  in  the  rear  hemisphere.  The  correct 
judgments  iox  f^foyfu^  fi^fol^ful^  fr^  for^  fur  amounted  to  260,  while 
those  for  bo^  b,  bu,  boi,  buiy  bi,  bor,  br^  ^^r  amounted  to  237.  This  dif- 
ference probably  finds  its  explanation  in  the  function  of  the  pinnae  whose 
shape  is  not  favorable  for  receiving  sounds  in  the  rear  hemisphere. 

3.  Lastly,  a  sound  in  the  lower  hemisphere  was  better  localized 
than  a  sound  in  the  upper  hemisphere.  The  correct  judgments  for 
fu,  w,  bUy  buiy  ulyful,  bury  ur^fur  amounted  to  271,  while  those  iorfo, 
Oy  bo^  bol^  oly  foly  ^^r,  ory  for  amounted  to  206.  We  cannot  say 
that  this  will  always  be  the  case,  for  in  Prever's  experiments  the 
sounds  were  better  localized  in  the  upper  hemisphere  than  in  the 
lower  hemisphere.  The  results  of  my  experiments  might  have  been 
more  or  less  influenced  by  the  probable  reflection  of  sound  from  the 
lower  parts  of  the  apparatus  and  the  floor,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
sound  might  have  been  peculiarly  colored,  as  it  were,  according  to  its 
position,  and  better  discriminated  by  the  observer.  Apart  from  such 
influences  the  results  might  have  been  influenced  by  the  form  of  the 
pinnae. 

The  examination  of  these  three  groups  of  results  enables  us  to  say 
with  great  probability  that  the  differences  in  the  degrees  of  sensitiveness 
in  the  two  ears  and  the  action  of  the  pinnae  are  the  factors  which  render 
our  perception  of  the  direction  of  sound  more  or  less  complex. 

Table  I.  summarizes  the  results  of  these  preliminary  experiments.  In 
this  table  the  objective  positions  of  sounds  are  indicated  in  the  vertical 
column  at  the  left,  and  the  perceived  directions  are  given  in  the  hori- 
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Dntal  columns.     The  number  of  judgments  of  each  kind  is  given  by  the 
gures  which  are  found  below  each  perceived  direction. 

In  the  same  manner  as  the  actual  possibility  of  the  confusion  of  the  di- 
actions  of  sounds  is  limited  to  certain  distinct  regions,  so  the  directions 
hich  are  most  liable  to  be  confused  with  each  other  are  also  restricted  to 
arrower  limits  than  the  regions  of  actual  possibility. 

In  the  following  lists  the  frequency  of  the  confusion  between  pyairs  of 
le  26  directions  is  shown  by  the  figures.  Here  it  is  regarded  as  a 
latter  of  indifference  whether — for  example— 3/>'  is  confused  withy^r,  or 
?r  with/r,  and  likewise  for  any  other  pairs  of  directions  that'  may  be 
on  fused. 

List  I. 

Confusions  in  the  Median  Plane. 

ODfusion  between y and y<?  (I5),yi/  (13),  3  (i). 

>and<7(i7),>  (4),^^  (3);  3  (I) 

^  and  ^(?  (23),/«    (2),  u  (i). 

bozxiAb  (18), /J«  (4),  A  (1). 

/^and3«(i6),/«  (10),  «  (8). 
bu  and«  {2'j)yfu  (i). 
u  zxiAfu  (2).            * 

List  H. 

Confusions  in  the  Left  Hemisphere. 
onfusion  between  /and  f>/(i4),  bo/ {6),   u/(s),  b/{S),  /l(4),fu/{^),  fo/(2),  bu/{i). 

/and>/(i4),////(i3),M3),  «A3)»  0/(1), 
"        /t;/and^/(i7),  bol{3),fu/ {2). 

o/Sindbo/(22),fui{S)y  «' (2),  b/{2). 
bol&ndb/(ls),fut(2),  bu/{l). 
bigindbu/{g),  «/ (5),////(2). 
bu/sindu/(2g). 
«/and/«/(5). 

List   3. 

Confusions  in  the  Right  Hemisphere. 

onfusion  between  r  and<;/-(i6),  ur  (7),  l>or{6),fr((>)^for{^)f  br[2)yfur[i), 

/rand>r(i3),///r  (4),  br[4),  or[i). 
for  dXid  or(lj) Mr  (S),fur{S). 

orViTid  bor{lS),  ur  (3),  br  {l). 

bor  SiXid  br(S),  fur  {"j),  bur{^),  ur(2). 

brand  bur(T),  ur  (5),  fur{3). 

bur  and  ur{  20) ,  ///;  (  2 ) . 

ur  and  fur  (^). 

These  results  show  that  the  points  which  are  most  liable  to  be  confused 
irith  each  other  are  those  which  are  situated  nearest  to  each  other  in  the  re- 
gion of  actual  possibility  of  confusion.   This  is  in  accordance  with  our  view 
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that  the  localization  depends  upoA  the  binaural  parallax,  for  the  sounds 
at  the  points  situated  nearest  to  each  other  in  the  regions  of  actual  possi- 
bility of  confusion  are  those  which  are  more  nearly  equal  in  their  relations 
to  the  two  ears  than  the  sounds  at  other  points.  Moreover,  we  can  notice 
a  certain  similarity  in  the  three  lists  above.  The  errors  that  occur  roost 
frequently  in  the  second  list  (first  two  columns)  are  of  similar  kinds  with 
the  most  frequent  errors  (first  two  columns)  in  the  third  list.  More- 
over, if  we  disregard  the  question  of  right  and  left — thereby  cutting  off 
/  and  r  from  the  members  in  the  second  and  third  lists,  then  the  most 
frequent  errors  (first  column)  will  be  the  same  in  all  three  lists.  In 
other  words,  the  errors  which  occur  most  frequently  in  the  median 
plane  are  repeated  with  almost  the  same  regularity  in  the  left  and 
right  hemispheres.     The  results  are  arranged  in  Table  II. 

In  connection  with  the  above  three  lists  it  is  interesting  to  know 
the  relation  of  the  angular  magnitude  of  the  error  to  its  frequency.  In 
the  median  plane  the  possible  frequencies  of  the  errors  out  of  a  total 
of  64  are  as  follows :  for  180°,  8  times,  or  12 J/2%  ;  for  135°,  16  times, 
or  25%  ;  for  90°,  16  times,  or  25%  ;  for  45°,  16  times,  or  25%  ;  for 
o*^,  8  times,  or  I2j4%. 

In  the  actual  experiments,  however,  400  judgments  were  distributed 
as  follows:  for  180°,  3  times,  or  -^-^^  \  for  135°,  13  times,  or  3%; 
for  90°,  20  times,  or  5%  ;  for  45°,  131  times,  or  33%  ;  for  0°,  235 
times,  or  58%. 

Comparing  these  two  series  it  becomes  evident  that  in  reality  the  errors 
are  not  evenly  distributed.  The  error  of  0°  magnitude  (i.  e.,  correii 
judgment)  is  by  far  the  most  frequent;  the  error  of  45°  (next  to  the 
smallest  magnitude)  conies  next  to  it,  and  the  errors  of  greater  magni- 
tudes occur  less 'frequently  as  the  magnitude  increases. 

The  same  observation  is  to  be  made  concerning  the  errors  in  sej^uirate 
hemispheres.  If  the  errors  were  evenly  distributed  the  frecjuencies  for  the 
right  and  left  hemispheres  would  be  as  follows  :  for  119°,  2x4  limes,  or 
5%  of  the  total  number;  for  98°,  2x8  times,  or  10%  ;  for  90^ 
2  X  12  times,  or  15%  ;  for  85°,  2x8  times,  or  10%  ;  for  60°,  2  x  S 
times,  or  10%  ;  for  59°,  2  X  8  times,  or  10%  ;  for  45°,  2  x  24  times, 
or  3o'/f)  ;   for  0°,  2X9  times,  or  11%. 

In  the  actual  experiments,  however,  900  judgments  were  distributed 
as  follows:    for   119°,  9   times,  or   1%  of  the  total  number;    for  9S'^ 
7    times,  or    j\%  ;   for  90°,  30   times,  or  3  y\%  ;   for  85*^,  8   times,  or 
tV%  5  ^"^^  ^^°>  ^^  times,  or  2%  ;  for  59°,  23  times,  or  2j\^c  ;   for  45 ^ 
270  times,  or  30%  ;   for  0°,  535  times,  or  59%. 

Just  as  in  the  median  plane,   the  errors  of  smaller  magnitudes  happen 
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also  in  the  both  hemispheres  more  frequently  than  the  errors  of  greater 
magnitudes.  The  exceptionally  great  percentage  for  90  degrees  arises 
from  the  familiar  confusions  between  front  and  back  and  between  abo\'e 
and  below  ;    these  will  be  considered  in  detail  later. 

From  these  results  it  follows  that  the  smaller  the  angular  distance  be- 
tween the  two  points,  the  greater  is  their  confusion  with  each  other. 
Though  this  fact  is  a  matter  of  common  experience,  the  exj)erimental  de- 
termination of  it  is  very  important. 

The  frequencies  of  the  errors  relating  to  the  magnitude,  which  we  ac- 
tually observed  in  our  experiments,  are  shown  in  Table  III. 


Table  III. 

qO 

45° 

59 

6o« 

85 

90°    98 

119® 

135° 

180° 

Number  of 
experiments 

/ 

42 

7 

I 

50 

r 

45 

5 

50 

bl 

26 

19 

5 

50 

br 

40 

7 

2 

I 

50 

ol 

30 

19 

I 

50 

or 

31 

17 

2 

50 

fl 

35 

12 

3 

50 

A 

31 

14 

I 

4 

50 

ul 

34 

12 

3 

I 

50 

ur 

27 

18 

4 

I 

50 

bol 

12 

25 

6 

3 

4 

50 

bor 

13 

21 

6 

5          2 

■^ 
J 

50 

fol 

25 

22 

I 

2 

50 

for 

20 

24 

4 

2 

50 

bid 

29 

20 

I 

50 

bur 

40 

9 

I 

50 

fHl 

24 

14 

3 

2 

5 

2 

50 

fw 

31 

5 

I 

2 

7 

4 

50 

bo 

16 

30 

4 

50 

0 

32 

18 

• 

50 

/" 

27 

18 

4 

I 

50 

f 

40 

10 

50 

tl 

30 

12 

7 

I 

50 

b 

32 

16 

I 

I 

50 

bu 

29 

21 

50 

> 

27 

6 

4 

12 

I 

50 

Total 

768 

401 

23 

18 

8 

5^          7 

9 

13 

3 

1300 

The  foregoing  preliminary  experiments  have  shown  that  the  difference 
between  the  sensations  with  which  a  sound  is  heard  in  the  two  ears  must 
be  regarded  as  the  fundamental  datum  for  localizing  the  sound. 

The  next  ste])  must  therefore  be  a  closer  examination  of  this  datum  of 
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localization.  There  are  four  characteristics  of  sound-waves  by  which 
one  sound  may  be  discriminated  from  another,  namely,  intensity,  pitch, 
phase  and  complexity  (or  timber).  The  localization  of  a  sound  must 
be  based  upon  a  difference  in  one  or  more  of  these  four  characteristics. 

Of  these  four  characteristics  it  was  the  question  of  intensity  to  which 
my  chief  atteption  was  paid  in  the  further  experimental  work,  for  from 
the  nature  of  the  subject  the  problem  could  be  more  definitely  studied  in 
reference  to  this  characteristic  than  to  the  other  ones. 


II.    Dependence  of  the  localization  of  a  perceived  sound  upon 

THE     relative    INTENSITIES    OF    THE    SOUNDS    HEARD     BY    THE 

TWO  EARS. 

We  have  seen  in  our  preliminary  experiments  that  a  sound  in  the  me- 
dian plane  is  never  localized  on  the  right  or  the  left  side  and  a  sound  on  the 
right  or  the  left  side  is  never  localized  in  the  median  plane,  and  we  have  as- 
sumed that  these  facts  depend  upon  the  peculiar  relation  between  the  in- 
tensities with  which  the  eafs  are  excited  by  a  sound  in  the  median  plane. 
Now  the  queston  arises  whether  we  do  always  localize  the  perceived  sound 
in  the  median  plane  when  both  ears  are  excited  with  the  same  intensity. 
The  following  experiments  were  conducted  to  get  an  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion. 

I.  Dependence  of  the  localization  of  a  sound  in  the  median  plane  upon  the 
equal  intensities  of  the  impressions  in  the  two  ears. 

Each  of  the  primary  circles  of  the  spherical  cage  was  divided  into  de- 
grees. In  the  horizontal  circle  the  front  (/)  was  taken  as  o*^  and  the 
degrees  were  counted  on  both  sides  of  the  circle  from  front  to  back, 
the  back  being  i8o*^.  In  the  frontal  circle  the  top  was  taken  as 
o*^  and  the  degrees  were  counted  from  the  top  downward,  the  point 
opposite  to  the  top  being  i8o°  and  that  horizontally  either  right  or 
left  90*^.  In  the  median  circle  the  top  was  taken  as  0°,  and  the  de- 
grees were  counted  from  the  top  downward,  either  front  or  back  being 
90  ^^  and  the  point  opposite  to  the  top  180°. 

Two  telephones  were  placed  at  two  symmetrical  points  of  the  same 
circle.  The  head  of  the  observer  was  adjusted  as  in  the  preliminary  experi- 
ments. The  two  telephones  were  sounded  with  equal  intensities  for  two 
seconds.  The  observer  was  to  judge  the  direction  of  the  sound.  The 
points  at  which  the  telephones  were  placed  are  given  in  Table  IV. 

For  each  pair  of  positions  4  to  8  experiments  were  made ;  the  total 
number  of  experiments  was  125.     To  eliminate  the  effect  of  suggestion 
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^nd  practice,  the  experiments  were  made  in  an  irregular  order,  and  not 
in  the  order  given  in  the  table.  Mr.  T.  Nakashima,  a  well  trained  ob- 
server, was  the  subject  of  the  experiments. 


Table  IV. 

Ay  horizontal. 

Bf  frontal. 

C,  median. 

right 

left 

right        left 

front        back 

I 

22.5° 

22.50 

22.50     22.50 

22.50      22.5* 

2 

45° 

45° 

45°        45° 

45°         45° 

3 

67° 

67° 

.     670        670 

670         670 

4 

90° 

90° 

90°         90® 

90®         90° 

5 

112.50 

112.50 

112.50  112.50 

IL2.50  112.5® 

6 

135° 

135° 

135°      135° 

135°        135° 

7 

157.5° 

1575° 

157.5°  157.5° 

157.5°     157.5° 

8 

0° 

180° 

o®      iSo® 

o®        1800 

The  fundamental  phenomenon  always  observed  in  experiments  of  this 
kind  is  that  the  two  similar  impressions  received  by  the  two  ears  were 
combined  into  one  sound. 

The  results  of  these  experiments  are  given  in  Table  V.  The  table  is 
to  be  interpreted  in  the  following  manner.  When  the  telephones  were 
in  the  positions  given  in  Table  IV,  the  sound  appeared  to  be  in  the  direc- 
tions given  under  similar  headings  in  Table  V  ;  thus  Ai  oi  the  latter 
corresponds  to  Ai  of  the  former,  etc.  The  expressions  contained  in  the 
parentheses  represents  judgments  of  this  character:  **  front  but  a  trifle 
upward,'*  etc.  The  letter  k  means  *' in  the  head;**  the  other  letters 
have  the  meanings  given  on  p.  3. 

Table  V. 
A  B 

1  J>  Ao).  Ao),  f{ol),  b(ol)  k,  /•(/;),  k{bu),  Ho),  k(/o),  k{h) 

2  AM)./{o).  b,  b[k),  k{f),  k{/)         k,/{o),  >(•(/),  k{b),  k{b) 

3  b,  b,  b{k),  b{o),  k{r)  ^.  i.  K")^  Ao)^  Ao) 

4  /,/,  ^  K^).  f>{^).  Ko).  >f-,  K^)        A  A  K  Kk).  K^).  f\o),  k,  k{b) 

5  b,  b,  b{k  ),  b{ko)  b,  b,  k,  k{b),  bu 

6  b,  b,  b,  b,  b(k)  b[u),  b(k),  b{u),  b{uJ)y  b 

7  b,  b,  b,  b,  b{k),  b(ko)  u{rb),  u{rb),  «/(/),   //(r),  u[rb) 
-8  Af.LAo\  b{k)  0,  0(b),  o(/) 

C 

1  A<^)^A^)^A^^)sAo)>Ao) 

2  Ayo),  Ao\  Ao).  A  f 

3  Ao).Ao).AAf 

4  A  A  A  /(^)»  K^) 

5  ^  i'{»)^AAA/ 

6  b{u),  b{ii),  b,  b,  b 

7  t^[b)y  u{b),  u(b),  b  or/,  /or  b 

8  »(/),  o(i) 
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Table  V.  shows  that  all  the  sounds  were  localized  in  the  median  plane. 
A  slight  deflection  from  the  median  plane,  which  is  indicated  by  the  let- 
ters in  parentheses,  seems  to  be  the  effect  of  slight  deviations  in  the  position 
of  the  head,  in  manner  of  placing  the  telephones  and  in  occasional  differ- 
ence between  the  intensities  of  the  two  sounds,  all  of  which  we  could 
not  govern  accurately. 

In  group  A  most  sounds  were  perceived  to  be  at  ^  or  ^  (>&).  But 
when  the  two  ears  were  stimulated  by  sounds  coming  from  22.5°  and 
22.5°,  or  45°  and  45°,  or  0°  and  180°,  most  of  the  perceived  sounds 
were  perceived  to  be  at/. 

In  group  B  the  sound  was  perceived  to  be  at  k  (in  the  head)  when  the 
two  ears  were  stimulated  b>  sounds  from  above,  whereas  it  was  per- 
ceived to  be  at  ^  or  «  when  the  two  ears  were  stimulated  by  sounds 
from  below.  When  the  sounds  were  given  at  0  and  u  the  sound  was  per- 
ceived to  be  at  o. 

In  group  C  most  of  the  perceived  sounds  were  localized  at  fo  and  / 
when  the  two  ears  were  stimulated  by  sounds  situated  between  0°  and 
112.5°.  But  the  sounds  were  mostly  perceived  at  ^  or  «  when  the 
two  ears  were  stimulated  by  sounds  situated  lower  than  135°. 

The  conclusion  seems  to  be  justified  by  the  results  of  this  set  of  experi- 
ments that,  in  whichever  of  the  three  primary  planes  the  objective 
sounds  may  be  placed,  the  perceived  sound  is  always  localized  (in  so  far 
as  the  sensitiveness  of  the  two  ears  is  the  same  and  the  two  objective 
sounds  are  exactly  equal)  in  the  median  plane  if  these  sounds  are  placed 
in  such  a  way  that  the  distances  between  one  ear  and  the  sources  of  the 
sounds  are  equal  to  the  distances  between  the  other  ear  and  the  same 
sources  respectively. 

Since  equal  distances  have  equal  influences  upon  the  intensity  of  a 
sound,  the  above  conclusion  can  be  expressed  in  terms  of  intensity, 
namely,  when  the  two  ears  are  stimulated  simultaneously  by  sounds  of 
equal  intensity  the  perceived  sound  is  always  localized  in  the  median 
plane.  Conversely  we  can  say  that  when  a  sound  is  localized  in  the 
median  plane  the  intensities  of  the  impressions  in  the  two  ears  are  equal. 

There  still  remains  the  question  concerning  the  component  upon  which 
depends  the  discrimination  between  front  and  back,  above  and  below  in 
the  median  plane.  It  is  true  that  in  the  median  plane  the  localization  is 
very  imperfect.  Still  the  existence  of  some  localizing  power  in  this 
plane  was  proved  by  the  results  of  the  experiments  conducted  by  v.  Kries.  * 
Here  the  localization  cannot  be  explained  by  the  principle  of  relative 

>  v.  Kries,  Ueber  das  Erkennen  der  Schallnchtung^  Zt.  f.  Psych,  u.  Physiol,  d.  Sinn., 
3890  I  235. 
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intensity,  for  the  two  ears  are  stimulated  with  the  same  intensity.  The 
experiments  of  v.  Kries  and  Rayleigh  *  show  us  that  the  possibility 
of  the  localization  in  the  median  plane  depends  to  a  great  extent  upon 
the  constitution  of  the  sound  and  upon  practice.  A  pure  tone,  such 
as  that  produced  by  a  tuning  fork,  is  in  general  localized  distinctly  only 
with  difficulty,  but  a  noise  or  a  tone  mixed  with  overtones  (such  as  the 
noise  produced  by  striking  small  blocks  against  each  other,  or  the  human 
voice)  seems  to  be  better  localized.  The  difference  which  exists  between 
the  two  cases  seems  to  arise — though  it  it  is  not  easy  to  make  it  definite 
by  an  experiment — from  the  fact  that  the  quality  and  pitch  of  a  sound 
are  more  or  less  modified  according  to  its  position  in  the  median  plane, 
for  the  sound  waves  will  be  more  or  less  influenced  by  the  position  of  the 
sound  with  respect  to  the  position  of  the  pinnae.  Not  only  the  quality 
and  the  pitch,  but  also  the  absolute  intensity  of  the  sound  will  be  different 
according  to  its  position.     These  factors  will  be  considered  later. 

2.  Dependence  of  the  localization  of  a  sound  in  the  horizontal  plant 
upon  the  unequal  intensities  of  the  impressions  in  the  two  ears. 

When  a  source  of  sound  is  situated  not  far  from  us,  either  on  the  left  or 
on  the  right  side,  the  intensities  of  the  impressions  produced  in  the  two 
ears  are  not  equal,  for  the  intensity  of  a  sound  varies  (according  to  the 
generally  accepted  law  of  propagation  of  sounds)  inversely  as  the  square 
of  the  distance.  The  difference  between  the  distances  becomes  smaller 
as  the  source  of  sound  approaches  the  median  plane,  while  it  grows 
greater  as  the  source  of  sound  moves  more  toward  the  side. 

The  question  is  whether  or  not  we  localize  the  perceived  sound  at 
different  points  according  to  the  change  in  the  relative  difference  between 
the  intensities  of  the  sensations  received  in  the  two  ears.  A  definite 
answer  was  sought  by  the  following  set  of  experiments. 

In  the  preceding  experiments  I  noticed  that  the  reflection  of  the  sound 
from  the  surrounding  walls  had  some  influence  upon  the  localization.  It 
seemed  desirable  in  further  experiments  to  avoid  this  source  of  error,  as 
far  as  possible.  A  small  separate  chamber  4  feet  long,  4  feet  wide  and  4 
feet  high,  with  walls  of  felt,  was  arranged  in  a  quiet  spacious  room  on 
the  top  floor  of  the  Yale  Laboratory.  Instead  of  a  spherical  cage  as  used 
in  the  foregoing  experiments  the  following  arrangement  was  made  for 
deteniiining  the  objective  positions  of  the  telephones. 

On  the  floor  of  the  chamber  a  circle  was  described,  whose  radius  was 
65''".     This  circle  was  divided  into   12  equal   parts  by   12  radii  at  30' 


^  Rayleigh,    Our  perception   of  the   direction  of  a  source  of  sound,  Nalure,  iih^ 
XIV  32. 
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apart.  The  person  experimented  upon  was  seated  in  the  center  of 
the  chamber.  His  head  was  adjusted  by  a  support  in  such  a  way  that  the 
line  connecting  the  openings  of  the  two  ears  would  intersect  at  its  mid- 
dle point  an  imaginary  line  drawn  from  the  center  of  the  circle  perpen- 
dicularly to  the  floor.  In  order  to  eliminate  the  influence  of  suggestion 
upon  judgment,  the  eyes  of  the  observer  were  blindfolded  before  he  was 
allowed  to  enter  the  chamber.  He  consequently  never  knew  anything 
of  its  construction  or  contents.  Two  telephone-stands  of  a  T  shape  were 
prepared.  Each  stand  could  be  erected  on  any  of  the  12  divisions  in 
such  away  that  the  longer  arm  would  be  perpendicular  to  the  floor  and 
the  shorter  one  would  be  parallel  to  the  radius  at  that  point.  A  telephone 
was  hung  on  the  shorter  arm  by  means  of  strings.  The  height  of  the 
shorter  arm  was  adjusted  so  that  the  telephone  would  lie  in  the  same  line 
with  the  openings  of  the  ears. 

The  wires  from  one  telephone  were  connected  with  the  secondary  coil 
of  a  sliding  inductorium.  The  wires  from  the  other  telephone  were  con- 
nected with  the  two  binding  posts  at  one  end  of  the  primary  coil, 
where  the  electric  current  coming  through  an  electro-magnetic  tuning 
fork  in  another  room  was  to  be  divided  into  two  circuits,  one  of  which 
served  for  the  primary  circuit  of  the  inductorium  and  the  other  for  the 
circuit  of  the  second  telephone.  The  current  for  the  latter  telephone 
passed  through  a  copper  sulphate  rheostat.  By  means  of  this  rheostat 
the  intensity  of  the  current — and  consequently  the  intensity  of  the  tele- 
phone sound — could  be  regulated.  The  secondary  coil,  with  which  the 
wires  of  the  first  telephone  were  connected,  carried  a  pointer  which 
passed  over  the  divisions  of  the  millimeter-scale  on  the  base  of  the  in- 
ductorium. By  changing  the  distance  between  the  coil  the  intensity  of 
the  induced  current — and  consequently  the  intensity  of  the  telephone 
sound — could  be  regulated. 

In  this  set  of  experiments  a  self-interrupting  electro-magnetic  fork  of 
250  complete  vibrations  was  placed  as  a  shunt  across  the  telephone  circuit. 
The  current  from  a  lamp  battery  *  passed  through  the  fork  during  half  its 
period  of  vibration,  while  during  the  other  half  of  the  period  it  passed  to 
the  telephone  apparatus.  Thus  a  tone  of  250  vibrations  could  be  pro- 
duced in  the  telephones. 

The  standard  intensity  of  the  current  could  be  regulated  at  pleasure 
by  changing  the  lamps  of  the  battery.  When  the  telephone  circuit  was 
closed  by  the  key  each  telephone  produced  a  sound  of  definite  pitch, 
with  an  intensity  depending  upon  the  amount  of  liquid  resistance  intro- 
duced or  upon  the  distance  of  the  secondary  coil  from  the  primary  one. 

>  Scripture,  New  apparatus  and  methods.  Stud.  Yale  Psych.   Lab.,  1896  IV  76. 
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First  group. 

In  the  first  group  of  experiments  the  telephones  were  placed  directly 
opposite  the  openings  of  the  ears  at  a  distance  of  40*".  The  current 
was  turned  on  for  a  little  more  than  a  second,  the  two  sounds  being  pro- 
duced simultaneously.  When  the  sounds  ceased  the  observer  was  to  an- 
nounce the  direction  of  the  sound  which  he  perceived.  The  experi- 
menter was  to  take  the  record  both  of  that  direction  and  of  the  distance 
of  the  secondary  coil  from  the  primary,  which  represented  the  intensity 
of  the  current  for  one  telephone.  During  the  experiment  the  intensity  of 
the  current  for  the  other  telephone  was  kept  constant. 

The  first  subject  was  A.  Fisher,  the  laboratory  janitor,  a  well-trained 
observer  without  the  slightest  knowledge  of  the  arrangements  or  inter- 
est in  the  results.  He  alwa)rs  perceived  only  one  sound  instead  of  two 
separate  sounds  and  projected  the  sound  in  one  of  five  directions  in  a 
horizontal  plane  about  the  same  level  as  his  eyes,  i.  e. ,  at  r,  fr^  /,  /,  /. 
according  to  the  difference  between  the  intensities  of  the  two  sounds.  If 
we  call  for  the  sake  of  convenience  the  relative  intensities  **  strongest," 
** stronger, ' *  ** equal,'*  ** weaker'*  and  "weakest/*  the  results  can  be 
summarized  as  follows. 

1.  When  R,  intensity  of  the  component  of  the  sound  on  the  right 
side,  was  "strongest,**  and  Z,  intensity  of  the  component  of  the 
sound  pn  the  left  side,  was  **  weakest,**  the  perceived  sound  was  projected 
toward  r, 

2.  When  R  was  "stronger**  and  L  "weaker**  the  perceived  sound 
was  projected  toward /r. 

3.  When  R  and  L  were  "equal  '*  the  perceived  sound  was  projected 
toward/. 

4.  When  ^  was  "weaker"  and  L  "stronger**  the  perceived  sound 
was  projected  toward  y?. 

5.  When  R  was  "weakest'*  and  L  "strongest"  the  perceived  sound 
was  projected  toward  /. 

The  next  subject  was  Dr.  C.  E.  Seashore,  assistant  in  the  laboraton. 
He  knew  where  the  two  telephones  were  placed  and  how  the  intensities 
would  be  varied.  The  results  were  practically  the  same  as  those  of  the 
first  observer.  The  only  difference  was  that  the  second  observer  could 
distinguish  finer  differences  of  direction  than  the  first  observer  could. 
This  suggested  the  possibility  of  having  the  results  stated  in  a  scale  of 
degrees.  This  was  tried  with  success  on  Mr.  C.  Wakamatsu,  a  young 
Japanese  student  of  science,  who  was  totally  ignorant  of  the  method  of 
the  experiment  and  the  arrangement  of  the  apparatus. 
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Before  stating  the  results  it  must  be  made  clear  that  the  exact  relation 
between  the  intensity  of  the  electric  current  and  the  intensity  of  the 
telephone  sound  is  not  known,  and  that  the  rate  of  change  in  the  inten- 
sity of  the  current  which  corresponds  to  the  distance  of  the  secondary 
coil  from  the  primary  can  not  be  numerically  stated.  All  we  can  say  is 
that  the  intensity  of  the  telephone  sound  increases  with  the  increase  of 
the  induced  current  and  that  the  intensity  of  the  induced  current  be- 
comes stronger  as  the  secondary  coil  is  moved  nearer  to  the  primary  coil. 
The  rate  of  change  in  the  intensity  is  not  constant ;  in  the  particular 
instrument  employed  it  is  rather  rapid  between  2''™  and  4*™,  slow  bet\i'een 
4*""  and  9*^  and  rapid  again  beyond  9*"".  It  must  also  be  noted  that  we 
cannot  average  directly  the  results  for  several  days ;  owing  to  the  nature 
of  the  experiment  we  can  not  keep  all  the  conditions  perfectly  constant 
during  different  days.  Slight  changes  in  the  positions  both  of  the  tele- 
phones and  the  head  of  the  observer  and  minor  errors  in  apparatus  were 
suf¥icient  to  produce  somewhat  varying  results.  I  am,  therefore,  com- 
pelled in  all  succeeding  experiments  to  take  the  average  of  the  results 
of  experiments  conducted  within  a  few  hours  on  the  same  day,  during 
which  the  above  mentioned  conditions  could  be  kept  tolerably  constant. 
On  the  present  occasion  no  attempt  will  be  made  to  establish  a  numerical 
relation  between  the  variation  in  the  relative  intensities  of  the  two  sounds 
and  the  variation  in  the  localization  of  the  perceived  sound.  We  must 
be  satisfied  if  the  general  dependence  of  the  latter  upon  the  former  is 
proven. 

Table  VI. 

Case  II. 

Distance  of  the 
Number  of     secondary  coil  Number  of 

experiments,    for  the  right     Localization,     experiments, 
telephone. 


Distance  of  the 

secondary,  coil 

for  the  left 

telephone. 


Case  I. 


Localization. 
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fl 
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The  averages  for  the  experiments  are  given  in  Table  VI.  Case  I  gives 
the  results  when  the  left  sound  was  varied  while  the  other  was  kept  con- 
stant, and  Case  II  gives  the  results  when  the  right  sound  was  varied  and 
the  other  was  kept  constant.  In  these  and  subsequent  similar  experiments, 
the  observer  announced  the  direction  of  the  perceived  sound  in  a  scale  of 
degrees,  taking/ and  ^  as  o°  and  counting  toward  r  and  /.  For  example, 
fr  60°  means  that  the  sound  is  in  the  front  60°  toward  r  and  ^r  60°  means 
that  the  sound  is  in  the  rear  60°  toward  r. 

To  eliminate  the  effect  of  suggestion  the  experiments  were  made,  as  in 
the  preceeding  section,  in  an  irregular  order. 

The  general  relations  which  were  stated  on  page  1 8  are  shown  here  more 
plainly.  The  transition  of  the  perceived  direction  according  to  the 
change  in  the  relative  intensities  of  the  two  sounds  is  not  only  more 
gradual,  but  more  minutely  scaled.     Figure  3  shows  diagram  mat  ically  the 

results  of  the  experiments.*  This  figure 
and  the  similar  figures  in  the  following 
pages  represent  the  mental  field  of  locali- 
zation of  sound.  The  median  plane  of 
the  auditory  field  coincides  with  the  real 
median  plane  of  the  head,  but  the  mental 
right  and  left  do  not  seem  to  lie  exactly 
in  the  frontal  plane  of  the  head.  The 
directions  that  appear  to  us  a  right  and 
left,  seem  to  lie  slightly  in  front  of  the 
auditory  axis.  The  apparent  right  and 
left  seem  to  be  determined  by  visual  sensations  and  consequently  to  lie  in 
a  line  tangent  to  both  eyes.  This  seems  to  afford  some  explanation  of  the 
fact  that  we  localize  the  preceived  sound  slightly  in  the  back  of  the  aj»- 
parent  right  and  left  line  when  the  two  component  sounds  have  the  maxi- 
mum relative  difference  in  intensity. 

In  comparing  the  localizations  of  Case  II  with  those  of  Case  I  we  find  that 
the  latter  is  surer  and  finer  than  the  former.  In  Case  II  we  find  not  only 
a  less  careful  angular  scale,  but  sometimes  a  bewilderment  of  judgment 
as  to  whether  the  sound  came  from  the  front  or  from  the  rear.  This 
difference  seems  to  have  its  origin  in  the  difference  in  sensitiveness  Ix^- 
tween  the  two  ears  of  the  observer.  The  sensitiveness  of  each  ear  of  the 
observer  was  examined  by  means  of  the  audiometer^  and  it  was  found 


Fi( 
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Hn  this  and  the  next  figures  the  full  lines  represent  Case  I  and  the  doiteti  line? 
Case  1 1 . 

^  According  to  the  method  described  by  ScRlini'RE,  Threshold  of  intensity  fcr  s^ourJ^ 
Stud.  Vale  I'sych.  Lab.,  1896  IV  103. 
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that  the  ratio  of  the  sensitiveness  of  the  right  ear  to  that  of  the  left  ear 
was  as  lo  to  II.  It  is  probable  that  the  discriminating  ability  for  the 
change  in  the  intensity  of  a  sound  depends  upon  the  sensitiveness  of  the 
ear.  As  the  right  ear  of  the  observer  was  less  sharp  than  the  left  ear, 
the  discriminating  ability  of  the  former  would  be  less  than  that  of  the  lat. 
ter.  Accordingly,  when  the  variable  soundwas  on  the  left  side  and  the 
constant  sound  was  on  the  right  side  the  difference  between  the  intensities 
of  the  two  sounds  would  be  more  accurately  perceived  than  when  the  sounds 
were  given  in  the  other  way. 

Moreover,  when  the  variable  sound  was  on  the  right  side  and  the  con- 
stant sound  on  the  left  side  the  observer  tended  sometimes  to  localize 
the  perceived  sound  in  the  rear  hemisphere  instead  of  the  front,  or  some- 
times he  could  not  decide  whether  the  sound  was  front  or  back,  though 
he  perceived  the  angular  displacement  of  the  sound  from  o°,  for  ex- 
ample, he  could  not  decide  whether  the  sound  came  from  /or  by  fr  60° 
or  br  60°.  The  same  uncertainty  will  be  found  again  in  later  experi- 
ments. The  cause  of  such  confusion  between  front  and  back  location, 
as  we  may  call  it,  must  be  sought  in  the  similarity  of  the  relation  be- 
tween intensities  with  which  the  sounds  situated  in  the  two  directions  in 
question  are  received  by  the  two  ears  respectively.  This  point  will  re- 
ceive special  consideration  later. 
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In  Case  I  the  probable  error  varies  from 

In  Case  II  the  probable 

error  varies  from 

0  to  ±  11%. 

,    0  to  -^  32%. 

We  must  at  any  rate  conclude  that  the  dependence  of  the  locahzation 
upon  the  relative  difference  between  the  intensities  of  the  impressions 
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in  the  two  ears  does  not  necessitate  that  the  perceived  sound  will,  under 
the  conditions  of  our  experiments,  always  be  localized  forward.  It  is 
quite  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  perceived  sound  will  sometimes  be 
localized  backward  under  the  same  conditions,  especially  when  the  inten- 
sity of  the  perceived  sound  is  weakened  on  account  of  physical,  physi- 
ological or  mental  circumstances.  In  connection  with  this  the  results  of 
experiments  upon  another  person,  Mr.  W.  S.  Johnson  (a  student  of  psy- 
chology), are   interesting.      He  localized  all  sounds  backwards.     The 

average  results  of  the  experiments  upoD 
him   are  shown  in   Table  VII.    Case  I 
gives  the  results  when  the  sound  of  the 
left  telephone  was  varied,  and   Case  II 
the  results  when  the  sound  of  the  right 
telephone  was  varied  Figure  4  shows  the 
results  diagrammatically. 
The  preceding  experiments  were  made  without  any  previous  practice, 
and  the  observers  were  required  to  tell  only  the  direction  of  the  perceived 
sound.      It   was  found    that   after    some   practice  an    observer   could 
tell  not  only  the   direction,  but  also   the   distance,  of  the   perceived 
sound.     So  the  experiments  were   repeated  upon   Mr.   C.    Wakamatsu 
to  determine  what  would  be  the  apparent  distance  of  the  sound.     By  this 
time  the  observer  was  somewhat  practiced  in  the  work,  and  the  judg- 
ments were  more  definitely  announced  than  in  the  previous  experiments. 
The  following  table  shows  the  average  results.     The  Japanese  unit  **  sun  ' 
was  used  by  the  observer  in  estimating  the  linear  distances.     One  **sun  " 
is  equal  to  3.03  cm.  nearly. 

Tahle  VIII. 
Case  I. 


Fig.  4. 


)istance  of  the 
secondary  coil 

Judgment  of 

Judgment  of 

Xuml^er 
of  experi- 

for the  left 

direction. 

distance. 

telephone. 

ments. 

I2cm 

fnfy" 

7-3'"° 

(22«™) 

3 

II 

/r(yl 

8.7 

(26) 

3 

10 

/r^o 

7 

(21) 

9 

fr2^ 

10 

{30) 

3 

8 

Jill 

9-3 

(28) 

7 

J  30 

S.7 

(26) 

•^ 

J 

6 

/47 

7-7 

(23) 

5 

jr  -0 

5 

(15) 

3 

4 

/•I 

3-7 

(") 

3 

3 

n  80 

1>'3> 

(10)     ' 

3 

-» 

>  83 

3 

(  9) 

3 

I 

Jl»i 

3 

(  9) 

3 

In  Case  I  the  j^robable  error  for  direction  varies  from  o  to  dr  8%  and  that  for  disHncc 
varies  from  o  to  .—.  },%_. 
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Case  II. 

Distance  of  the 
secondary  coil 

Judgment  of 

Judgment  of 

Number 

of  experi 

ments. 

for  the  right 
telephone. 

direction. 

distance. 

I2cm 

^7850 

g«in 

(26~) 

2 

II 

^/82.S 

7.7 

(23) 

3 

10 

^/55; 

^/ 30  or/ 30 

8 

(*4) 

3 

9 

yf6o;  / 

M^O\fl20oxbl20 

6  or 

8      (i8or24) 

3 

8 

^or/ 

8.7 

(26) 

3 

7 

^r5o 

6-3 

('9) 

3 

6 

A65; 

fir  so 

5-5 

(17) 

3 

5 

A  85'; 

fir  SO 

4-5 

or  5   (14  or  IS) 

3 

4 

/r8o 

4-S 

('4) 

3 

3 

r90 

3-2 

(10) 

3 

2 

r  90 

3 

(  9) 

2 

I 

r  90 

1 

3 

(  9) 

I 

In  Cas^  II  the  probable  error  for  direction  varies  from  o  to  zb  3%  and  that  for  distance 
▼aries  from  o  to  i  1 1%. 

Figure  5  shows  diagrammatically  the  results  for  Case  I  and  Figure  6  the 
results  for  Case  II. 


Fig.  5. 


Fig.  6. 


The  judgment  of  direction  was  surer  in  Case  I  than  in  Case  II,  as  in  the 
preceding  experiments  on  the  same  person.  In  Case  II  the  sound  which 
was  perceived  under  the  same  conditions  was  at  one  time  projected  at /and 
another  time  at  ^,  or  the  sounds  which  were  at  one  time  projected  at/ 
20**  and  /  30**  were  at  another  time  projected  at  fi/  20°  and  ^/  30  re- 
spectively. 

As  to  the  perception  of  distance  the  intensity  of  the  perceived  sound 
seems  to  furnish  the  data  for  the  judgments.  In  the  above  experiments 
the  intensity  of  the  variable  sound  was  strongest  when  the  secondary  coil 
was  at  the  distance  of  i*'";  it  grew  less  strong  as  the  distance  was 
greater,  and  became  weakest  at  1 2^*".  Accordingly  the  distance  of  the 
•omid  was  perceived  as  least  when  the  secondary  coil    was   i*"  distant 
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from  the  primary,  and  it  was  perceived  to  be  greater  as  the  coil  was  moved 
towards  the  other  end  of  the  scale.  The  gradual  change  in  the  distance 
according  to  the  change  in  the  intensity  is  clearly  seen  in  the  results. 

The  observer  seemed  to  choose  a  certain  intensity  as  a  standard  to 
which  he  ascribed  a  certain  distance ;  the  distance  of  another  sound 
seemed  to  be  judged  by  comparing  its  intensity  with  this  standard  inten- 
sity. As  a  consequence  the  estimate  of  distance  is  different,  at  least  so 
far  as  our  experiment  goes,  in  different  individuals.  This  can  be  seen 
by  comparing  the  above  results  with  the  following  results  which  were  ob- 
tained by  making  the  same  experiment  on  the  observer,  Mr.  W.  S. 
Johnson,  in  whose  case  all  sounds  were,  as  before,  projected  towards  the 
back.     He  estimated  the  distance  in  inches  (i  inch  =  2j4''°*). 


Table 

IX. 

C.VSE 

I. 

Distance  of  the 

secondary  coil 

Judgment  of 

Judgment  of 

for  the  left 

direction. 

distance. 

telephone. 

Iicm 

r   90° 

48*° 

(uo^*") 

lo 

r    90 

57 

(143) 

9 

br  ^2 

51 

(128) 

8 

b 

36 

(90) 

7 

bl   7-5 

36 

(90) 

6 

^/53 

28.5 

(71) 

5 

/S/75 

16.5 

(41) 

4 

/    90 

8 

(20) 

3 

/    90 

6 

(<5) 

Number 
of  experi- 
ments. 

2 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 

I 

In  Case  I  the  prol)able  error  for  direction  varies  from  o  to  =b  17^  and  that  fur  di>t.ince 
varies  from  o  to  ±:  lo^r . 


Distance  of  the 
secondary  coil 
for  the  right 
telephone. 


Cask  II, 


10 

9 

8 

7 
6 

5 
4 
3 


Judgment  of 
direction. 


Judgment  of 
distance. 


Xunil>er 

of  ex[H"ri- 

menls. 


/    90°  60'''  (ISO"^")  4 

^/82.5  57  (143)  4 

/    90  ^  (150)  4 

i>  39  (9^)  4 

/"'15  31-5  (79)  4 

br  AO  ZZ-Z  (83)  4 

br  60  26  ( 65 )  4 

/';-82.5  6  (15)  4 

r   90  6  (15)  I 

In  Case  II  the  probable  error  for  direction  varies  from  o  to  it  16^  and  that  fordi>tan."e 
varies  from  o  to  ri  9  %  . 
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Thus  in  Johnson's  case  the  greatest  distance  was  60  inches  (150*"), 
while  in  the  case  of  Wakaniatsu  it  was  about  12  inches  (30*°*);  the 
shortest  distance  was  6  inches  (15*"")  in  the  case  of  the  former  and  3.7 
inches  (9*"°)  in  the  case  of  the  latter. 

In  the  preceding  experiments  the  intensity  of  the  sound  was  not 
changed  in  regular  succession,  for  it  was  desirable  to  eliminate  the  in- 
fluence of  suggestion  from  the  results.  It  seemed,  however,  desirable  to 
repeat  the  experiments  by  changing  the  intensity  of  sound,  both  de- 
scending and  ascending  in  regular  order.  The  average  results  of  the  ex- 
periments conducted  in  this  way  are  given  in  Table  X.  Here  the 
changes  in  the  direction  and  the  distance  were  perceived  with  greater 
regularity,  but  in  other  respects  the  results  were  not  greatly  different  from 
those  of  the  preceding  experiments. 

Figures  7  and  8  show  the  results  diagrammatically. 

In  closing  the  experiments  of  the  first  group  I  tried  to  see  whether  a 
curve  of  the  localized  points  for  the  perceived  sounds  could  be  ob- 
tained if  the  two  sounds  were  given  continuously  for  a  certain  length  of 
time  during  which  the  intensity  of  one  of  the  two  component  sounds  was 
varied  in  diminuendo  or  in  crescendo.  The  experiments  were  made  on 
the  observer  C.  W. 

a.  When  the  intensity  of  the  left  sound  was  changed  in  diminuendo, 
by  sliding  the  secondary  coil  from  i""  to  15"",  while  keeping  the  inten- 
sity of  the  right  sound  constant,  the  sound  was  perceived  as  if  travelling 


Table 

X. 

Case  I. 

Distance  of  the 

secondary  coil 

Judgment  of 

Judgment  of 

Number  of 

for  the  left 

direction. 

distance. 

experiments 

telephone. 

1300 

r   90® 

8.7"»»(26<^") 

3 

12 

fr  76.7 

9 

(27) 

3 

II 

fr  76.7 

9 

(27) 

3 

10 

fr  73-3 

9.3 

(28) 

3 

9 

fr  61.7 

10 

(30) 

3 

8 

fr  33-3 

10 

(30) 

3 

7 

fr  nZ 

9  3 

(28) 

3 

.9 

6 

f  or  b;Jl  15 

8;9 

(24;  27) 

3 

5 

Ji  26.7 

8 

(24) 

3 
3 
3 
3 
3 

4 

^    40 

6.7 

(20) 

3 

Jl   43-3 

5-7 

(17) 

2 

Ji    70 

4.5 

(13) 

I 

Ji    70 

4.3 

(13) 

T^Ti-         i_»i  /-t.       .  ./•  .j_  '^co/  and  that  for  the  du 

In  Case  I  the  probable  error  for  direction  vanes  from  o  to  rt:  *o  /o  •* 

Unce  from  o  to  d=  5%. 
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Distance  of  the 

secondary  coil 

for  the  right 

telephone. 

Case 

Judgment  of 
direction. 

II. 

Judgment  of 
distance. 

Number  of 
experiments. 

13001 

^/8o<» 

IQTOn     (30*:") 

3 

12 

bi  76.7 

10          (30) 

3 

II 

^/7o;y?85 

10          (30) 

3 

10 

/73.3 

10          (30) 

3 

9 

>?43.3 

10         (30) 

3 

8 

/  30 ;  bl  30 

10         (30) 

3 

7 

A  35;/ 

9;  8  (27;  24) 

3 

6 

A  43-3 

8       (24) 

3 

5 

/r  55  ;  ^r  80 

7;  5(21;  15) 

3 

4 

br  80 

4     (12) 

3 

3 

/r  80 ;  br  80 

4       (12) 

3 

2 

r    90 

3.7  (11) 

3 

I 

^''  83.3 

3.7  (II) 

3 

In  Case  II  the 

probable  error  for  direction  varies  from  0  to  dr 

18%  and 

that  for 

tance  from  0  to  -^- 

8%. 

L  — 


W- 


Fir..  7. 


Fir..  8. 


from  fl  80°  or  /  90°,  3"""  (9''™),  passing  to  the  front  at  a  distance  of 
6""°  (18''")  and  stopping  at /r  80°,  or  R  90°,  12'""  (36'^"^),  so  that 
the  point  of  localization  described  a  semi-oval  ring  with  narrow  end 
directed  to  the  right  of  the  observer. 

When  the  intensity  of  the  left  sound  was  varied  in  crescendo  by  slid- 
ing the  secondary  coil  in  the  reverse  way,  the  perceived  sound  started  at 
fr  80°,  io*"°  (30""),  passed  to  the  front  at  a  distance  of  y*"**  (21"-' 
and  stopped  at  /  90°,  4'""  (12"").  Sometimes  after  the  sound  had 
reached  about  fl  60^  the  observer  became  uncertain  whether  the  sound 
travelled  in  front  from  that  point  to  /  90°  or  travelled  in  back  from  tl 
60°  to  /9o°. 

d.   When  the  intensity  of  the  right  sound  was  varied  in  diminuendo, 
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and  that  of  the  left  sound  was  kept  constant,  the  sound  was  perceived  as 
if  travelling  from  r  90°,  3"*°  (9"°),  passing  to  the  front  and  stopping 
at  /  90°,  8~",  24*".  The  sound  seemed  sometimes  to  travel  in  the 
rear,  though  at  some  points  it  was  uncertain  whether  the  sound  was  to  the 
rear  or  the  front. 

When  the  intensity  of  the  right  sound  was  varied  in  crescendo  the 
sound  seemed  to  start  at  ^/8o°,  lo"*"  (30*")  and  travelling  to  the  rear^ 
to  stop  at  br  80°,  4"°  (i2*»). 

This  completes  the  record  of  the  first  group.  The  results  show  con- 
clusively the  existence  of  a  continuous  functional  relation  between  the 
relative  difference  in  intensity  (between  the  impressions  in  the  two  ears) 
and  the  localization  in  direction. 

Moreover,  it  can  be  considered  as  established  that  a  perceived  sound 
is  located  on  the  side  from  which  the  stronger  sensation  is  received,, 
the  greater  the  relative  difference  between  the  two  sensations,  the  greater 
being  the  angular  magnitude  of  the  side-localization. 

Second  group. 

When  we  perceive  a  sound  as  situated  in  the  horizontal  plane,  the  in- 
tensities of  the  sensations  in  the  two  ears  are  always  different,  except 
when  the  source  of  sound  is  situated  in  the  sagittal,  or  fb,  axis.  The 
difference  between  the  two  intensities  is  greatest  when  the  sound  is  situ- 
ated nearly  in  the  auditory,  or  r/,  axis,  for  here  the  difference  of  dis- 
tances between  the  source  of  the  sound  and  the  two  ears  is  greatest.* 
When  the  source  of  sound  moves  gradually  from  the  auditory  axis 
and  at  the  same  time  approaches  the  sagittal  axis  this  difference  be 
comes  smaller.  It  has  also  been  shown  in  the  first  group  of  experiments 
that  the  localization  depends  upon  the  value  of  the  difference  between 
the  intensities  of  the  sensations  in  the  two  ears.  From  these  two  facts  it  is 
to  be  expected  that  when  each  ear  is  affected  by  two  sounds  coming  from 
s)rmmetrical  points  on  the  two  sides  respectively  the  limits  within  which 
the  perceived  sound  is  localized  will  be  different  according  to  the  posi- 
tions of  the  symmetrical  points. 

We  have  already  studied  the  field  of  localization  of  the  perceived 


1  It  must  be  noticed  here  that  even  when  the  two  ears  are  equally  sharp  the  difference 
between  the  intensities  of  the  sounds  heard  by  the  two  ears  cannot  be  determined  simply  by 
taking  the  inverse  ratio  between  the  squares  of  the  distances  from  the  sound  to  the  ears. 
When  an  exact  expression  is  wanted,  we  must  take  into  account  the  effects  of  the  refrac- 
tion of  the  sound-waves  around  the  head,  the  reflection  of  the  sound  from  the  surrounding 
walls,  and  of  the  conduction  of  the  sound  from  one  tympanum  to  the  other  through  the 
head . 
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sound  when  two  objective  components  are  placed  at  r  and  /,  that  is,  when 
the  relative  difference  in  intensity  between  the  impressions  in  the  two  ears 
is  greatest.  In  that  case  the  field  of  localization  covered  almost  an  entire 
semicircle  either  in  front  or  in  back,  and  sometimes  covered  more  than 
an  entire  semicircle.  Our  next  task  is  to  inquire  whether  this  field  of 
localization  would  be  contracted  if  the  relative  differences  were  made 
smaller.  To  answer  the  question,  experiments  were  made  on  the  ob- 
server C.  W.  under  the  following  conditions : 

1.  Two  telephones  were  situated  at/r  60°  andy?  60°  respectively. 

2.  Two  telephones  were  situated  at/r  30°  andyf  30°  respectively. 

3.  Two  telephones  were  situated  at  br  60°  and  bi  60®  resf)ectively. 

4.  Two  telephones  were  situated  at  br  30°  and  bi  30**  respectively. 
The  average  results  of  the  experiments  under  condition  i.  are  shown 

in  Table  XL 

Table  XI. 


Case  I. 

Case  II. 

Distance    of  sec- 
ondary coil  for 
left  telephone. 

Judgment  of       Judgment  of 
direction.              distance. 

Distance   of  sec- 
ondary coil  for 
right  telephone. 

Judgment  of 
direction. 

Judgment  of 
distance. 

T  9010 

/r46.7° 

10.3™'* 

(3,.») 

I2CI11 

7^36.6° 

1 1  ran 

ar") 

II 

/r40.8 

10. 

(30) 

II 

.A  31-7 

10.7 

(31) 

10 

fr  18.3 

II. I 

(2i) 

10 

.A  23.3 

II 

(33) 

9 

//- 10 

II 

(33) 

9 

/     0 

II 

(33) 

8 

Jl2l.^ 

91 

(27) 

8 

fr  15-7 

9-9 

(50) 

7 

^46.7 

8.4 

(25) 

7 

A  38.3 

8.4 

(25) 

6 

yf5o.8 

6.9 

(21) 

6 

A  48.3 

6.9 

(21) 

5 

7^56.6 

5.9 

(18) 

5 

A  45 

6.3 

(191 

4 

// 60 

4.9 

(>S) 

4 

A  48. 3 

6.4 

(«9i 

3 

7?  60 

4.3 

(«3) 

3 

A  48.3 

4.6 

(14) 

2 

y/62 

3.9 

(12) 

2 

frS^I 

4.3 

(13; 

I 

7?  60 

3-5 

(II) 

I 

A  48.3 

Z-^ 

(II) 

The  number 

of    experiments   on 

each 

In  Case  II  the  probabl 

e  error 

for  <Iirec- 

point  is  6. 

tion  varies  from  -^  3%  to 

i_    T-O' 

and  that 

In  Case 

I  the  probable 

error  for  direc- 

for  distance  from  y^%  to  8 

tion  varies 

from 

0  to  rt  57%,  and  that  for 

distance  from  -^- 

3%  to  ^  I 

3%- 

The  results  are  graphically  represented  in  Figures  9  and  10. 

Here  the  relative  difference  between  the  intensities  of  the  sensations  in 
the  two  ears  must,  for  external  reasons,  have  been  smaller  than  that  in  the 
preceding  experiments.  The  field  of  localization  of  the  perceived  sound 
was  accordingly  much  more  contracted.  When  the  sound  of  the  left 
telephone  was  varied,  the  field  covered  a  sector  included  between  fl  62° 
and//- 46. 7°.  When  the  sound  of  the  right  telephone  was  varied,  the 
field  was  still  more  contracted,  covering  a  sector  included  between  y/  36.6^ 
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andyr  51.7*^.  In  both  cases  most  of  the  perceived  sounds  were  projected 
on  the^side  on  which  the  source  of  the  variable  component  sound  was 
situated.     Again,  in  both  cases  no  perceived  sound  was  projected  back- 


FiG.  9. 


Fig.  10. 


ward,  and  no  doubt  existed  as  to  the  position  of  the  perceived  sound,  as 
was  the  case  when  two  telephones  were  situated  at  right  and  left.  The 
average  results  of  the  experiments  under  condition  2.  are  given  in  Table 
XII. 


Table  XII. 

Case  I. 

Case  II. 

Distance  of  the 

Distance  of  the 

secondary  coil   Judgment  of 

Judgment  of 

secondary  coil 

Judgment  of 

Judgment  of 

for  the  left 

direction. 

distance. 

for  the  right 

direction. 

distance. 

telephone. 

telephone. 

I2«™ 

fr  36.7° 

"•3"""  (34^" 

)           I2«» 

yf  50° 

Qinn  ^27^*") 

II 

A  35 

"3 

(34) 

II 

y/46.7 

10        (30) 

10 

A  30 

II-3 

(34) 

10 

y^33.3 

9.3   (28) 

9 

fr  26.7 

II 

{ZZ) 

9 

fl  Z^'l 

10        (30) 

8 

fr  20 

"3 

(34) 

8 

7^23.3 

'   9.3  (28) 

7 

fr     7 

10 

(30) 

7.5 

/   0 

10        (30) 

6.8 

/    0 

10 

(30) 

7 

A    3-3 

9.5   (28) 

6 

fl^^n 

9-3 

(28) 

6 

fr  20 

9.3   (28) 

5 

ft  16.7 

9 

(27) 

5 

A  36.7 

8.3  (25) 

4 

/30 

6.5 

(19) 

4 

fr  40 

6.3(19) 

3 

>^36.7 

5.7 

(17) 

3 

fr  33-3 

6     (18) 

2 

fl  AP 

5 

(15) 

2 

fr  40 

4.3(13) 

I 

/?40 

4.5 

(13) 

I 

fr  36.6 

4.6  (14) 

The  number  of  experiments  on  each  point 

is  3. 

In  Case  I  the  probable  error  for  direction 
varies  from  o  to  zfc  31%  and  that  for  dis- 
tance from  o  to  10%. 


In  Case  II  the  probable  error  for  direc- 
tion varies  from  o  to  ±  19%  and  that  for 
distance  from  o  to  rb  10%. 


Figures  11  and  12  represent  these  results  graphically. 
In  Case  I  the  field  of  localization  covered  a  sector  included  between 
y>-  36.7**  andyf  40°  and  in  Case  II  it  covered  a  sector  included  between 
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fl  $0^  and  /r  40*^.  The  observer  was  sure  of  his  judgments  and  never 
projected  the  sound  backward.  The  tendency  to  project  the  percciTcd 
sound  more  on  the  side  on  which  the  source  of  the  x-ariable  sound  was 
situated  was  lessened  here,  and  the  localizations  were  more  evenly  dis- 
tributed. 


Fig.  II. 


Fig.  12. 


A  similar  contraction  of  the  field  of  localization  of  the  perceived  sound 
-was  observed  with  the  same  subject  when  the  sources  of  sound  were  situ- 
ated behind  the  observer.  Here  we  noticed  that  the  perceived  sounds 
were  frequently  located  in  front.  Under  condition  3.,  when  the  in- 
tensity of  the  sound  on  the  side  of  the  sharper  ear  (left)  was  varied,  most 
of  the  perceived  sounds  were  located  in  front,  62  of  72  perceived  sounds 
being  decidedly  located  in  front.  On  the  contrary,  when  the  intensity  of 
the  sound  on  the  side  of  the  duller  ear  was  varied  most  of  the  perceived 
sounds  were  located  in  back,  though  some  of  them  were  located  in  front. 
Tabic  XIII  gives  the  average  results  for  the  experiments. 


Table  XIII. 
Case  I. 


1  >islnncc  of  the 

.sccDiidnr)'  a)il 

for  the  left 

lolophonc. 

II 
10 

t) 

S 

7 
() 

5 
4 

I 


Usual  localization. 

. « 


Occasional  localization. 


Direction. 
/r64« 

A  56 

A  44 
/;-40 

./^    8.5 

/5I.6 

y/  60 
ji  66.7 

./^  70 
//  72 


Distance. 


lO'un 

9-4 
10 

9.6 

10 

9 
6.9 

6.4 

4.5 
3.8 

3 
3 


(30*^*") 
(28) 

(30) 

(29) 

(30) 

(27) 
(21) 

(19) 
(14) 
(II) 
(  9) 
(  9) 


Direction. 

^r  70° 

br^S 
br  70 

brio 

br  20 


bl  40 


bl  So 
bl  70 


Distance. 


6.5'"  1 19' 

7  (  21  • 

6.5  (I9 

7  ( 21 ; 

6.5  1 19 


i;i 


,■^10  I 


3 


(  9' 

K  9 


The  nvunbcr  ol  experiments  on  each  point  is  6. 
In  t'ase  I  the  probable  error  for  direction  varies  from 
\k\\\\\  o  tt>  .^r  V%. 


2%  to  6%  and  that  for  dL<*iicc 
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Case  II. 


Distance  of  the 

secondary  coil 

for  the  right 

telephone. 

I2cm 


Usual  localization. 


Occasional  localization. 


Direction. 


II 
10 

9 
8 

7 
6 

5 
4 

3 

2 

I 


bl  70° 
bl  70 

fl  4S 
•  hi  35 
foxb 

fr  or  ^r  30 
^r  46.7 
^r46.7 

^'•53-3 
br  60 

^^63.3 

^r  66.7 


Distance. 

y  -jtun  (22'='n) 

8  (24) 

10  (30) 

7.3  (22) 

10  (30) 

8.5  (2S) 

6.1  (18) 

4.3  (13) 

3-6  (II) 

3.i  («o) 

2.8  (  8) 

3.2  (10) 


Direction. 


Distance. 


bl  700 
fl  20 
yr  or  ^/-  20 
foxb 


giua 
10 

8 
10 


(24C») 

(30) 
(24) 
(30) 


In  Case  II  the  probable  error  for  direction  varies  from  o  to  ^12%  and  that  for  distance 
from  o  to  d= 


0* 


Fig.  13. 


Fig.  14. 


Figures  13  and  14  show  these  results  diagrammatically. 

The  results  of  the  experiments  under  condition  4  are  given  in  Table 
XIV. 

Figures  15  and  16  show  the  results  graphically. 

These  results  show  that  the  field  of  localization  of  the  perceived  sound 
covered  larger  sectors  in  the  experiments  under  condition  3.  than  in 
the  experiments  under  condition  4.  In  the  former  it  covered  a  sector 
included  between^  64°  and^  80°  in  front  and  a  sector  included  between 
^^  75°  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  "^  back,  while  in  the  latter  it  covered  a  sector 
included  between  fr  ^^^  andy?  56.7°  in  front  and  a  sector  included  be- 
tween br  60®  and  bl  60*^  in  back. 
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Table  XIV. 

Case  I. 

Distance  of 
the  secondary 

Usual 

localizatioa. 

1 

Occasional  localization. 

coil  for  the 
left  telephone. 

Direction. 

Distance. 

Direction. 

Distance. 

I2cm 

br^oP 

^0  (27c™) 

II 

frZS 

9      (27) 

^r  50® 

S«nn  (24«) 

lO 

^'-43-3 

8      (24) 

9 

A  35 

9      (27) 

fr  or  br  35 

9      (27) 

8 

A  30 

9      (27) 

br^o 

8      (24) 

7 

foxb 

8.7  (26) 

6 

fl  20 

9      (27) 

blTp 

7      (21  i 

5 

/43.3 

6.8   (20) 

4 

yM5 

5.5    (16) 

blZO 

5      (15) 

3 

/45 

5.5    (16) 

fl  or  bl  50 

5      (15.) 

2 

7^433 

4.2   (13) 

I 

/45 

4-5   (13) 

fl  or  bl  50 

3-5  (lOj 

The  number  of 

experiments 

on  each  point  is  3. 

In  Case  I  the  probable  error 

for  direction  varies  from  0  to  ih  65%  and  that  for  distance 

from  o  to  it  28%. 

Case  II. 

Distance  of  the 
secondary' coil 

Usual  localization. 

Occasional  localization. 

for  the  right 

*     t         1 

r 

Direction. 

Distance. 

r 

Direction. 

Distance. 

telephone. 

I2cm 

y?40° 

gauD  (24<^™) 

^/6o» 

^raa  (2I«') 

II 

/53-3 

7.7    (23) 

• 

10 

y/56.7 

7      (21) 

9 

y?5o 

7-3  (22) 

(  .^   1  'J  «  1  ^ 

8 
7 

<^  or  k 
f 

7      (21) 
"      (33) 

/40;  bl^o 

\6  l^lSi/ 

6 

frSS 

6.5  (19) 

br  40 

5      (15) 

5 

fr  45 

6      (18) 

br  40 

6      iiS) 

4 

y>'45 

6.5   (19) 

br  50 

4       (121 

3 

/^;'40 

4-5  (13) 

A  30 

4       112) 

2 

A  45 

4      (12) 

br  40 

3       (.  9> 

I 

/;-  40 

l'^   (lo) 

<!5/-  50 

3       (  9i 

In  Case  II  the 

probable  error  for  direction  varies 

from  0  to  —  8%  and  that  for  distance 

from  0  to  —  15%. 

Our  expectation  that  the  acoustic  field  would  be  contracted  more  as  the 
two  sources  of  sounds  approached  more  to  the  median  plane,  and  con>e- 
quently  the  relative  difference  between  the  intensities  of  the  sensations  in 
the  two  ears  would  grow  less,  was  realized  by  the  second  group  of  exjjeri- 
ments.  As  to  the  forward  and  backward  projection  of  the  perceived 
sounds  the  above  results  resemble  those  of  the  first  group  of  experiments, 
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where  it  was  asserted  that  the  cause  of  such  for^'ard  and  backward  localiza- 
tion must  be  sought  in  the  equality  of  the  relation  between  the  intensities 
with  which  the  sounds  localized  in  the  two  directions  in  question  are  re- 
ceived by  the  two  ears  respectively.  In  a  similar  way  we  will  say  here 
that  the  forward  and  backward  projection  in  the  experiments  under  con- 
ditions 3.  and  4.  originates  in  the  resemblance  which  exists  between  the 
relative  differences  in  the  intensities  with  which  the  two  sounds  at  the 


Fu;.  15. 


Fig.  16. 


back  are  heard  by  the  two  ears  and  the  relative  difference  in  the  intensities 
with  which  the  two  sounds  at  the  corresponding  points  in  front  are  heard 
by  the  two  ears,  for  otherwise  the  sounds  would  never  be  localized  both 
in  front  and  in  back  in  such  a  confused  way  as  shown  in  the  above  tables. 

J.  Previous  Investigations. 

In  going  over  a  large  number  of  monographs  that  treat  of  the  localiza- 
tion of  a  sound  as  depending  on  the  intensities  with  which  the  vibratory- 
movements  affect  the  two  ears  we  find  several  that  are  of  special 
importance. 

We  must  first  notice  Seebeck*s'  computation  of  the  intensities  with 
which  the  air-vibrations  from  a  sounding  object  reach  the  ears. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  right  ear  is  turned  to  a  sonorous  body  and  the 
left  toward  a  wall.  Supposing  the  wave-length  of  the  sound  to  be  A,  the 
equation  of  the  vibratory  movement  will  be 


a  cos   2 


''(t  +  ^)' 


where  c  represents  the  velocity  of  the  propagation  of  the  sound,  /  the 
time,  y  the  extent  to  which  an  air  particle  is  displaced  at  the  moment  /, 


I  Seebeck,  Die  Zurii<kwcrfung  lies  SchalL's^  Annalen  d.  Physik  u.  Chemie  (Pog:gcn. 
dorfT),  1846  LVXIII  465. 
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a  the  maximum  value  of  y\  and  t  a  constant  time-value  indicating  the 
phase.  If  the  time  be  counted  from  the  moment  at  which  the  value  for 
the  direct  wave  is  greatest  in  the  right  ear,  then  the  vibration  will  be  ex- 
pressed by 

ct 
y  s=  a  cos  2r  —  . 

The  direct  wave  reaches  the  left  ear  in  two  ways.  The  first  way  is 
through  the  air  whereby  the  sound-waves  which  have  proceeded  to  the 
head  are  bent  round  to  the  ear.  Let  if  represent  the  additional  distance 
travelled  by  the  sound-wave  in  reaching  the  left  ear  around  the  head 
after  having  arrived  at  the  right  ear.  Then  the  vibration  in  the  left  ear 
will  be  expressed  by 

y  =  —  i^  a  cos  2r  , 

where  the  minus  sign  expresses  the  change  in  the  phase  and  k  is  2l  posi- 
tive number,  which  expresses  the  weakening  of  the  sound  due  to  the  re- 
fraction around  the  head. 

In  addition  to  the  refracted  portion  the  ear  receives  vibrations  trans- 
mitted from  the  right  side  to  the  left  ear  through  the  solid  parts  of  the 

head.     If  -  be  the  relation  between  this  route  and  the  wave-length — the 

latter  being  referred  not  to  the  air  but  to  the  solid  bony  substance,  then 

-  is  a  very  small  quantity  for  all  usual  tones.     The  second  part  of  the  wave 

A 

in  the  left  ear  will  be  expressed  by 

f,        '  ct--  e 

y    =  /  cos  2r  — ; — 

where  /  indicates  the  weakening  which  the  sound  suffers  on  this  second 
route.     If  we  add  together  these  two  components  for  the  left  ear,  we  have 

ct  —  d  ct  —  c  ct  —  ^ 

y"  =  —  ka  cos  2-  -     -  -  -f  ia  cos  2r  — ; —  =  f)a  cos  2?r  — . — , 

K  /  /. 


where  /  =     W  '\-  i"^  —  2ik  cos  2r  — ^.-- 

d        .  / 

k  cos  2r  . /  cos  27r  .- 

o  /.  / 

and  €052-.^ 

As  for  the  reflected  wave,  it  will  be  expressed  for  the  left  ear  by 

cf  ^  1 
v'' =z  —  (/ij  cos  2  7:  -    .— , 
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and  for  the  right  ear  by 

y"  '=i-\-  qa  cos  2tz , 

where  the  factor  —q  indicates  the  weakening  of  the  sound  and  the 
change  in  the  phase  produced  by  the  reflection,  and  /  the  distance  from 
the  median  plane  of  the  head  to  the  wall. 

If  we  now  add  the  elements  which  proceed  from  the  direct  and  re- 
flected waves,  we  obtain  for  the  right  ear 


and  for  the  left 


/  =  a/cos  2  TT-^^  +  T^  I 


where  the  phase  differences  t^  and  t^^  do  not  concern  us  for  the  present 
purpose,  but  ^j  and  a^^  are  determined  by  the  equations 

tfj*  =  a*  I  I  H-/*^  +  2pq  cos  2  ;r —  j 

V=*^'(/  +  ^  +  2/^COS27r^-T — j. 

These  quantities  give  the  intensities  of  the  two  physical  sounds  in  the  two 
«ars  respectively,  for  the  latter  are  to  be  measured  by  the  squares  of  the 
amplitudes. 

It  should  be  in  criticism  that  the  direct  transmission  of  the  sound-waves 
through  the  skull  is  an  utterly  negligible  quantity,  but  that  the  transmis- 
sion from  one  tympanum  to  the  other  through  the  skull  is  a  very  impor- 
tant, though  undeterminable,  factor. 

We  must  next  consider  Steinhauser's  theory  of  binaural  audition.* 
He  worked  out  on  geometrical  principles  the  laws  which  determine  the 
relative  intensities  with  which  a  sound  will  reach  the  two  ears.  Accord- 
ing  to  him  the  pinna  acts  as  a  funnel  to  conduct  into  the  ear  those  waves 
of  sound  which  in  consequence  of  their  direction  reach  but  could  not 
otherwise  enter  it. 

The  regions  of  direct,  indirect,  and  mixed  hearing  were  distinguished 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  path  by  which  the  sound  waves  reach. the 


1  Steinhauser,  The  theory  of  binaural  audition,  Phil.  Mag.,  1 879  (5)  VII 
181,  26X.  (This  is  a  translation  of  Stein HAUSER,  Die  Thcoricd.  binauralen  NBrens^'^'itn 
X877.) 
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ears.  In  direct  hearing  the  waves  proceeding  from  the  sonorous  body 
reach  the  ear  in  a  straight  line  and  enter  the  auditory  meatus  directly.  In 
indirect  hearing  the  waves  proceeding  from  the  source  of  sound  do  not 
reach  the  ear  in  straight  lines,  but  after  undergoing  reflection  from 
external  objects.  In  mixed  hearing  the  waves  reach  the  ear  partly 
directly  and  partly  indirectly. 

The  formula  deduced  by  Steinhauser  for  direct  hearing  is  as  follows : 
Let  /9  be  the  angle  between  the  plane  of  the  pinna  and  the  line  of  sight, 
and  a  the  angle  which  the  line  of  sight  makes  with  the  direction  of  the 
sound  ;  and  let  i^  and  i^  represent  the  relative  intensities  with  which  the 
sound  is  heard  in  the  two  ears ;  then 

tan  a  :  tan  /3  : :  /j  —  /,  :  i^  +  i^ . 

The  direction  in  which  a  source  of  sound  is  situated  may,  therefore,  be, 
according  to  Steinhauser,  estimated  by  the  different  intensities  with 
which  a  sound  is  perceived  in  the  two  ears.  From  the  above  formula  the 
case  can  be  deduced,  in  which  /,  =  /, .  We  have  then  tan  a  =  o  and 
hence  a  =  o  .  This  is  the  case  in  which  the  sound  is  just  in  the  direction 
of  the  line  of  sight. 

If  a  source  of  sound  is  situated  in  the  region  of  indirect  hearing,  no 
waves  of  sound  can  reach  the  surface  of  either  of  the  pinnae  directly  ;  the 
sound  produced  by  the  sonorous  body  can  evoke  a  sensation  as  the  results 
of  reflection,  provided  we  neglect  the  possible  conduction  of  sound 
through  solid  bodies  and  by  refraction  around  the  head  and  pinnae.  Let 
a  be  the  angle  which  the  rays  of  sound  make  with  the  line  of  sight  before 
reflection,  a^  the  angle  they  make  after  reflection,  and  9?  be  the  comple- 
mentary of  the  angle  which  the  line  of  sight  makes  with  the  surface  which 
reflects  the  rays  of  sound  ;  then  by  a  geometrical  operation 

«^  =.  2^  —  a. 

That  which  is  heard,  therefore,  indirectly  in  the  direction  a  makes  the 
same  impression  as  that  heard  directly  in  the  direction  a^\  in  which  case  "-,, 
whose  value  is  dependent  on  if,  may,  without  any  change  of  the  direction 
of  the  waves  of  sound,  assume  an  indefinite  number  of  different  values, 
since  the  position  of  the  reflecting  surface  may  as  well  be  any  other  than 
it  is,  or  there  may  be  many  reflecting  surfaces. 

If  a  source  of  sound  is  situated  in  the  region  of  mixed  hearing,  ther. 
the  direct  rays  of  sound  can  reach  only  one  of  the  two  pinna.\  while 
both  may  be  reached  by  the  indirect  rays.  Accordingly  let  /^  be  the  in- 
tensity with  which  the  direct  rays  of  sound  affect  one  ear,  and  /•,  the 
increment  of  that  intensity  due  to  the  effect  of  reflexion.     Let  /',  be  the 
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intensity  of  the  sensation  in  the  right  ear,  due  to  the  reflexion  alone. 
Then,  on  summing  up  the  indirect  and  direct  effects,  the  following  equa- 
tion is  obtained : 

tan  a  =  ^  +  ^1  ""  ^«  tan /9. 
'i  +  f\  +  Pi 

Hence,  by  calculation,  we  can  find  the  angle  within  the  region  of  direct 
hearing  in  which  the  source  of  sound  is  erroneously  imagined  to  lie. 

Steinhauser  devised  an  instrument  called  homophone,  wherewith  to 
test  his  theory.  It  consisted  of  a  system  of  wooden  tubes  for  bringing  to 
the  ears  the  sounds  of  two  organ-pipes  tuned  to  unison,  whose  respective 
intensities  could  be  regulated  by  stop  cocks.  It  was  held  by  its  inventor 
to  confirm  his  theory. 

The  observation  that  by  binaural  audition  the  image  of  the  perceived 
sound  is  localized  apparently  in  the  occipital  region  of  the  head  was 
made  first  by  Purkyn^.*  In  his  experiments  it  was  shown  that  when  a 
tone  was  conducted  simultaneously  to  the  two  ears  separately  by  means 
of  rubber  tubes  the  acoustic  image  was  not  perceived  in  the  ears,  but  was 
perceived  in  the  occipital  region  of  the  interior  of  the  head. 

An  apparently  similar  localization  of  the  sound  in  the  occipital  or 
frontal  region  was  observed  by  several  subsequent  investigators,  such  as 
S.  P.  Thompson,'  Plumaudon,'  Urbantschitsch,*  and  Kessel.* 

PoLiTZER*  emphasized  the  fact  that  for  the  perception  of  the  direction 
of  a  sound  the  fact  of  binaural  hearing  was  requisite.  He  made  numer- 
ous experiments  upon  normal  and  abnormal  persons  and  found  that  in 
monaural  audition  the  sound  was  localized  on  the  side  of  the  open  ear. 
When  a  watch  was  moved  in  the  horizontal  plane  and  heard  with  one  ear 
closed,  the  tick-tick  was  localized  on  the  side  of  the  open  ear  even  when 
the  watch  was  moved  some  distance  farther  to  the  other  side  of  the  me- 
dian plane.  The  perception  of  the  position  of  the  sound  became  more 
difficult  when  the  sound  was  moved  further  toward  the  closed  ear.  In 
the  case  of  persons  who  suffered  from  diseases  of  the  ears  a  similar 
error  was  observed,  a  mistake  of  180°  for  perceiving  the  direction  of  a 
sound  being  often  made.     The  diminution  of  the  localizing  power  was 

1  PuRKVNfe,  Prager  Vierteljahresschrift,  i860  III  94. 

•Thompson,  On  binaural  audition,  Phil.  Mag.,  1877  (5)  IV  274;  1877  (5)  VI  283. 

•Plumaudon,  The  Telegraphic  Journal,  Ix)ndon,  Sept.  1879. 

*  Urbantschitsch,  Zur  Lchre  von  der  Schallcmpfindung^  Arch.  f.  d.  ges.  Physiol. 
(Pflflger),  1881  XXIV  574. 

*  Kessel,  Ueber  die  Function  der  Ohrmuschel  bei  den  Rauntwahmehmungen,  Arch. 
f.  Ohrenhdlk.,  1882  XVIII  120. 

•PoUTZER,  Studien  Uber  die  Paraiusis  loci.  Arch.  f.  Ohrenhcil.,  1876  XI  231. 
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observed  also  in  persons  who  suffered  from  hard  hearing  of  one  or  both 
ears.  With  many  persons  the  mistakes  of  localization  were  first  noticed 
when  they  were  subjected  to  a  special  test.  He  ascertained  also  that  io 
binaural  audition  the  localization  was  especially  defective  for  a  sound  in 
the  median  plane,  where  the  source  of  sound  was  equally  distant  from 
the  two  ears. 

Thompson  noticed,  during  his  experiments  on  binaural  hearing,  an 
acoustic  illusion  due  to  the  fatigue  of  the  ear.  One  ear  was  fatigued  by 
listening  to  a  loud  pure  tone,  and  then  the  listener  tried  to  estimate  the 
direction  of  a  sound  of  the  same  pitch.  If  his  lefl  ear  were  fatigued  he 
would  invariably  imagine  the  source  of  the  sound  to  be  further  to  the 
right  than  it  really  was,  and  likewise  the  reverse.  The  illusory  displace- 
ment in  the  direction  of  the  sound  was  greater  as  the  fatigue  was  more 
complete.  But  as  the  sounds  of  different  pitch  have  to  stimulate  differ- 
ent fibres  of  the  basilar  membrane  of  the  cochlea,  it  would  be  expected 
that  the  fatigue  produced  by  a  sound  of  a  certain  pitch  would  have  no  ef- 
fect on  the  perception  of  a  sound  of  another  pitch.  According  to  Thomp- 
son's experiments,  when  one  ear  was  fatigued  with  a  c"  fork  no  illusory 
displacement  was  perceived  in  an  a"  fork. 

Tarchanoff  *  found  that  when  telephones  were  held  opposite  the  ears 
and  intermittent  currents  were  sent  through  them,  the  perceived  sound 
was  localized  in  the  median  plane  and  that  it  was  perceived  outside  the 
plane  when  there  was  the  slightest  difference  between  the  intensities  of 
of  the  two  sounds. 

Urbantschitsch  ^  found  that  when  one  and  the  same  sound  of  a  certain 
intensity  was  led  into  the  two  ears  separately  by  means  of  a  T  tube,  one 
group  of  his  observers  perceived  the  sounds  as  being  in  the  right  and  left 
ears  with  equal  intensities,  whereas  another  group  perceived  the  sounds  in 
the  right  and  the  left  temporal  regions  of  the  head.  When  the  intensity 
increased,  these  two  sounds  seemed  to  expand  and  approached  nearer 
to  the  middle  of  the  head,  being  finally  brought  into  fusion  at  a 
sufificient  intensity.  Sometimes  besides  the  two  sounds  a  third  sound 
was  observed  in  the  center  of  the  head ;  the  latter  was  perceived  after 
repeated  experiments  or  only  when  the  obser\xrs  paid  special  attention 
to  it.  A  large  proportion  of  the  observers,  when  very  attentive,  per- 
ceived the  sound — not  in  the  ears  but  in  the  interior  of  the  head. 
Finally,  there  were  some  observers  by  whom  the  sound  was  not  gener- 
ally located  in  the  head,  but  projected  in  front,  to  the  back,  or  above. 


»  Tarchanoff,  St.  retersburger  med.  Wochenschrift,  1878,  No.  43. 
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In  regard  to  the  intercranial  localization  there  were  some  individual  dif- 
ferences as  to  the  distinct  position  of  the  perceived  sound.  Some  local- 
ized it  in  the  occipital  region  of  the  head,  others  in  the  frontal  region  or 
in  the  forehead,  while  still  others  localized  it  in  the  nose  or  in  the 
pharynx.  Urbantschitsch  asserted  also  that  the  degree  of  fatigue  of  the 
ear  could  possibly  be  determined  by  observing  the  position  of  an  acous- 
tic image.  At  first  a  very  strong  sound  was  conducted  to  one  ear  for  a 
while ;  then  weaker  sound  of  the  same  pitch  was  conducted  to  the  two 
ears  simultaneously.  The  acoustic  image  for  the  latter  case  was  found  at 
first  in  the  ear  which  was  not  fatigued  and  remained  there  for  a  few  sec- 
onds; then  the  image  travelled  gradually  towards  the  median  plane  and 
at  last  was  found  at  the  centre  of  the  head.  Urbantschitsch  explained 
the  phenomenon  in  the  following  way.  As  one  ear  was  very  strongly 
stimulated  in  the  beginning  it  was  fatigued  for  some  interval  of  time  and 
the  other  ear,  which  was  not  stimulated,  became  relatively  sharper. 
Consequently,  when  a  weaker  sound  was  conducted  to  the  two  ears 
simultaneously  the  sensation  in  the  latter  ear  was  evidently  stronger  and 
the  perceived  sound  was  located  on  the  side  of  that  ear.  But  the  othqr 
ear  began  to  recover  gradually,  and  at  the  same  time  the  sharper  ear  be- 
gan to  be  fatigued.  As  a  result,  the  perceived  sound  began  to  travel 
towards  the  median  plane  and  at  last  reached  the  center  of  the  head 
when  the  sharpness  of  the  two  ears  became  the  same. 

Kessel'  performed  his  experiments  by  inserting  tubes  from  a  funnel 
shaped  sound-receiver  into  the  ears,  thus  excluding  the  action  of  the 
pinnae.  The  sound  of  a  tuning  fork  was  conducted  into  the  two  ears  by 
this  apparatus.  When  the  tubes  were  of  the  same  length  and  were  opened 
equally  wide  the  ears  were  stimulated  with  the  same  strength  and  the  re- 
sulting single  sound  was  located  in  the  median  plane  of  the  head.  If  one 
of  the  tubes  was  more  or  less  pressed  so  that  the  two  ears  were  stimulated 
differently,  then  the  sound  was  perceived  in  the  ear  which  was  stimulated 
more  strongly. 

Kessel  made  another  interesting  experiment.  According  to  him  the 
principle  of  the  localization  of  a  sound  on  the  side  of  a  stronger  excitation 
holds  good  even  in  the  case  when  one  ear  is  not  directly  stimulated  by 
the  waves  of  the  sound,  but  stimulated  by  reflected  waves.  To  prove  this 
he  hung  a  watch  in  the  axis  of  a  parabolic  mirror  ;  the  head  of  the  ob- 
server was  adjusted  between  the  mirror  and  the  watch  so  that  the  two  ears 
were  opposite  them.  Then  the  watch  was  so  adjusted  that  the  reflected 
rays,  which  were  gathered  at  the  focus,  would  stimulate  the  ear  oppo- 
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site  the  focus  more  strongly,  in  which  case  the  sound  was  localized  in  the 
direction  of  the  mirror.  If  the  watch  was  brought  nearer  to  the  ear  on  its 
side,  so  that  the  direct  rays  of  the  sound  would  stimulate  this  ear  more 
strongly,  then  the  sound  would  be  localized  on  the  side  of  the  watch. 

RoGDESTWENSKY^,  onc  of  Tarchanoff's  pupils,  produced  sounds  at 
symmetrical  points,  and  observed  that  the  perceived  sounds  were  local' 
ized  in  the  head,  breast  and  abdomen  according  to  the  difference  in  the 
height  of  the  symmetrical  points. 

To  exclude  the  function  of  one  ear  in  perceiving  the  direction  of  a 
sound,  Preyer'  made  experiments  by  using  a  telephone  instead  of  the 
snapper  sounder.  The  intensity  of  the  telephone  sound  was  weakened 
by  reducing  the  intensity  of  the  electric  current  so  that  by  stopping  the 
ears  the  sound  could  not  be  heard  by  the  subject.  Then  one  ear  was 
opened  so  that  the  sound  was  heard  by  that  ear  only.  The  result  of  the 
experiments  showed  that  under  such  conditions  errors  occurred  which 
were  not  observed  in  ordinary  perception,  and  it  was  often  very  difficult, 
even  with  a  strenuous  attention,  to  get  rid  of  these  errors.  These  errors 
were  localisations  on  the  wrong  side. 

Similar  experiments  were  afterwards  made  by  Arnheim'.  In  his 
experiments  the  number  of  correct  perceptions  with  one  ear  amounted  to 
only  22%  of  the  total,  while  with  both  ears  it  amounted  to  39.7%  (in 
Preyer's  experiments  30%).  He  noticed  also  a  decided  tendency  to 
locate  the  perceived  sound  on  the  side  of  the  open  ear. 

Schaefer,*  who  had  made  elaborate  experiments  on  the  perception  of 
the  direction  of  sound  in  cooperation  with  Preyer,  attacked  a  peculiar 
side  of  the  problem  at  a  later  date,  namely,  the  localization  of  beats  and 
difference  tones.      His  results  may  be  summarized  as  follows. 

If  the  relative  intensity  of  the  primary  tones  is  e(iual,  then  the  l>eats 
appear  to  proceed  from  the  region  between  the  points  at  which  the  two 
tones  are  situated  whether  they  are  on  the  same  or  different  sides  of  the 
median  plane.  The  localization  of  the  beats  in  the  median  plane  when 
the  primary  tones  of  equal  intensity  are  situated  on  both  sides  of  the 
plane,  is  a  special  case  of  this  general  fact.  Schaefer  thinks  it  clear  that 
when  the  two  forks  are  placed  on  the  same  side  of  the  median  plane  the 
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beats  are  perceived  more  strongly  by  the  ear  ou  that  side  ;  and  that  the 
beats  are  perceived  by  the  two  ears  with  equal  intensity  when  the  sources 
of  the  tones  are  found  in  the  median  plane.  For  sounds  located  on  differ- 
ent sides  of  the  median  plane  it  can  be,  according  to  Schaefer,  mathe- 
matically proven  that  the  intensity  of  the  beats  is  equal  on  the  two  sides 
when  the  relative  intensities  of  the  primary  tones  are  equal,  but  on  the 
contrary  the  intensity  of  the  beats  is  stronger  on  the  side  of  the  stronger 
primary  tone  when  the  relative  intensities  of  the  primary  tones  are  not 
equal.  Schaefer's  conclusion  is  that  the  beats  will  be  localized  on  the 
side  of  the  ear  which  is  more  strongly  excited  by  them,  but  in  the  median 
plane  if  the  t^'o  ears  are  equally  excited  by  them.  The  further  exact 
determination  of  the  direction  is  dependent  upon  that  of  the  relatively 
stronger  primary  tone.  The  localization  of  beats  is,  therefore,  governed 
by  the  same  principles  as  the  localization  of  simpler  sounds,  i.  e.,  the 
localization  on  the  side  of  the  ear  which  is  excited  more  strongly,  and 
the  localization  of  sounds  in  the  median  plane  when  the  two  ears  are  ex- 
cited with  equal  intensity. 

As  for  the  perception  of  difference  tones,  the  localization  is  apparently 
contradicted  by  that  of  beats.  For  when  two  forks  of  unequal  intensities 
are  placed  on  the  different  sides  of  the  median  plane  the  difference  tones 
are  heard  on  the  side  of  the  weaker  primary  tone.  This  is  not,  however, 
really  contradicted  by  the  localization  of  the  beats  on  the  side  of  the 
stronger  primary  tone.  For  the  localization  of  difference  tones  on  the 
side  of  the  weaker  primary  tone  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  on  this  side 
the  relation  of  intensity  which  is  more  favorable  for  the  perception  of  the 
difference  tones  predominates,  and  the  difference  tones  are  heard  louder 
on  this  side,  for  if  the  left  sound,  for  example,  is  relatively  stronger,  the 
left  ear  is  made  '*  physiologically  deaf"  for  the  sound  coming  from  the 
right  side,  and  thereby  the  perception  of  the  difference  tone  is  made  im- 
possible. Difference  tones  are,  therefore,  localized  after  all  on  the 
side  of  the  ear  which  is  excited  more  strongly.  As  for  the  median  locali- 
zation of  the  difference  tones,  the  result  is  similar  to  that  of  the  beats, 
for  when  the  two  primary  tones  of  equal  intensity  reach  the  ears  from  the 
two  sides  of  the  median  plane  either  by  air  transmission  or  by  cranial 
conduction,  the  difference  tones  are  localized  in  the  median  plane. 

Finally,  one  more  phenomenon  which  was  emphasized  by  Schaefer  * 
is  to  be  mentioned.  If  a  fork  be  placed  on  the  top  of  the  head  the 
sound  will  be  localized  in  the  median  plane,  but  it  will  shift  to 
one  ear  if  that  ear  be  closed.     Schaffer  explained  this  phenomenon 
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in  the  following  way.  The  osseous  parts  of  the  auditory  apparatus^ 
the  tympanum,  and  finally  the  air  in  the  external  auditory  tube  will  be 
put  into  vibration  by  the  waves  which  the  sound  produces  in  the  laby- 
rinth by  means  of  cranial  conduction.  In  this  case,  therefore,  sound  pro- 
ceeds in  just  the  opposite  way  to  the  usual  one,  where  it  passes  from  the 
air  into  the  ear.  Now,  if  we  close  the  ear  with  the  finger,  the  tympanum 
will  be  put  into  stronger  vibration  on  account  of  the  reflexion  of  the 
waves  from  the  finger.  Consequently  the  component  sound  is  stronger  in 
the  closed  ear  and  the  perceived  sound  will  appear  to  shift  from  the 
median  plane  toward  the  side  of  the  closed  ear.  The  same  effect  will 
be  produced  if  we  apply  a  resonator  to  the  ear  either  by  holding  by 
fingers  or  by  supporting  on  a  stand.  To  this  same  class  belongs  another 
phenomenon  which  is  noticed  by  many  persons  of  normal  hearing. 
When  we  sing  loudly  a  low  tone  like  the  German  *  *  u  "  and  stop  one  ear, 
but  not  very  tightly,  the  tone  will  move  from  the  initial  position  in  the 
larynx  to  the  stopped  ear,  but  it  will  move  again  to  the  median  plane  in 
the  interior  of  the  head  if  the  other  ear  is  stopped  in  the  same  way. 

Bloch  *  investigated  both  binaural  and  monaural  localization  by  meas- 
uring the  least  noticeable  change  in  the  position  of  sounding  body.  His 
conclusion  runs  as  follows. 

The  most  important  function  of  binaural  audition  is  the  perception  of 
the  direction  of  a  sound  ;  the  perception  of -direction  is  more  accurate  in 
the  horizontal  and  in  the  frontal  planes  than  in  the  median  plane ;  in  the 
former  two  planes  the  localization  is  based  chiefly  upon  the  relative  dif- 
ference between  the  intensities  of  the  sounds  heard  by  the  two  ears,  and, 
secondarily,  upon  the  change  in  the  intensity  of  the  perceived  sound 
which  arises  from  the  influence  of  the  pinnae ;  and  in  the  median  plane 
the  action  of  the  pinnae  which  collect  the  sound-waves  into  the  auditory 
meatus  is  the  chief  condition  for  the  localization  of  sounds. 

These  investigations  make  it  clear  that  the  relation  of  intensity  between 
the  two  components  of  a  sound  heard  by  the  two  ears  is  a  fundamental— 
or  the  fundamental — factor  of  localization  in  regard  to  direction.  My 
own  work,  reported  in  this  section,  aimed  to  further  define  this  factor 
and  its  effect. 

III.   Localization   of  the    perceived  sound  at  the    middle    point 

BETWEEN    THE    SOURCES    OF    TWO    OBJECTIVE    SOUNDS. 

In  the  foregoing  experiments  the  two  telephones  were  restricted  to  the 
.same  primary  plane  at  two  points. 
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In  the  following  experiments  the  telephones  were  placed  at  various 
points  on  the  surface  of  the  spherical  cage  (Fig.  i). 

{a)  One  of  two  telephones  was  situated  in  the  median  plane  and  the 
other  in  the  frontal  plane.  The  two  telephones  were  placed  at  a  same 
level.  The  physical  intensities  of  the  two  sounds  were  kept  as  far  as  pos- 
sible equal  and  constant  during  the  experiments.  The  positions  of  the 
two  telephones  were  as  follows : 


Table  XV. 

Cunr 

ibcr  of 

position. 

Position  of  the  two  telephones. 

I 

fo  and 

ro 

2 

fo   *« 

lo 

3 

fu    «* 

ru 

4 

• 

fu    " 

lu 

5 

bo    *« 

ro 

6 

bo    " 

lo 

7 

bu  «* 

ru 

8 

bu  ** 

lu 

9 

f     " 

r 

10 

/     " 

I 

II 

b      " 

r 

12 

b      " 

I 

On  the  one  hand,  if  a  soimd  comes  from  the  median  plane  only,  the 
two  ears  will  be  stimulated  equally,  and  consequently  the  perceived  sound 
will  be  located  in  the  median  plane.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  sound  comes 
from  the  frontal  plane  only,  the  two  ears  will  be  stimulated  with  the  max- 
imum relative  difference  in  intensity,  so  far  as  the  sounds  at  a  same  level 
are  concerned,  and  consequently  the  perceived  sound  will  be  located 
nearly  in  the  frontal  plane.  Now,  if  the  two  ears  are  stimulated  simulta- 
neously, as  in  our  experiments  by  the  two  sounds  situated  in  the  above 
two  planes,  the  relation  between  the  intensities  of  the  sounds  heard  by  the 
two  ears  will  be  just  like  the  relation  between  the  intensities  with  which 
the  two  ears  hear  a  sound  coming  from  the  plane  which  lies  just  between 
the  above  two  planes.  The  perceived  sound  may  accordingly  be  expected 
to  be  located  in  the  plane  between  the  median  and  frontal  planes.  More- 
over, in  our  experiments,  as  the  two  telephones  lie  on  the  same  level  the 
perceived  sound  may  be  expected  to  be  mostly  localized  on  that  level. 

These  expectations  were  fully  realized  by  the  actual  results  which  are 
given  in  Table  XVI.  Mr.  K.  Matsumoto,  a  graduate  student  of  psy- 
chology, and  Mr.  T.  Nakashima  were  the  subjects  of  the  experiments. 

To    make    the    comparison    between   expectation   and  realization 
easier,  I  have  arranged  the  results  as  in  Table  XVII.     The  symbols  in 
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Table  XVI. 

Localization. 

Observer  T.  N.  Observer  K.  M. 

for,  for,  for,  fo(r),  o(r),  for,   (f)or,  o{r)  o,  o{fi), 

^    fur.  dor  (>fr). 

o    fol,  fol,  fol,  0,  o{d),  fol,  ol,  ol,  ol,  o\^b), 

^     b{o)L  0. 

fur,  fur,  fur,  fur,   {f)ur,  fur,  fur, 

^     bor[k).  bor,  bor,  b{u)r. 

ful,  ful,  ful,  ful,  ful,  ful,  ful, 

^     ui,  b(u)i,  bol,  bo{/),  bol. 

bor,  bor,  bor,  bor(^),  bor[k), 

^    for,  for,  fo{r),  fur,  for,  fo,  o{k). 

r     bol,  bol,  b,  <7,  bol,  bo,  bo,  lo,  o, 

^    ful,  ful,  {f)ul.  bo,  foL 

fur,  fur,  fur,  fur,  bur,  bur,  bur,  bur,   (b)ur, 

'     ur,  hor,  hor,  ho,  ur. 

o     bul,  bul,   {b)ul,  ul,  bul,  bul,  (b)ul,  ul, 

^     {f)ul.  bol,  bol. 

n    AAA  bor{k),  bor{k),  bor. 
^    f{^)^  fo[r){k),  b{r). 

lo  /»/»/("),  M, 

br,  br,  br,  bor,  bor. 


II       ^'('^)» 

b 

or/, 

K 

bol{k). 

bol. 

12     fl. 

Tahlk  XVII. 

A 

/)' 

9 

c 

D 

Expected 

I'sual 

Occasional 

Rare 

localization. 

localization 

localization. 

local  i/aiioii 

I 

for 

for 

bor,  bur 

2 

fol 

fol 

bol 

3 

fur 

fur 

bur,  bor 

4 

ful 

ful 

bul,  bol 

5 

bor 

bor 

for 

6 

bol 

bol 

ful 

7 

bur 

bur 

fur 

8 

bul 

bul 

bol 

9 

fr 

/'- 

lO 

f 

.// 

/"-.  ''•■ 

II 

br 

br 

\/ 

12 

hi 

bl 

fl 

/•or 

column  A  show  the  directions  in  which  the  perceived  sounds  are  theore' 
ically  expected  to  be  localized  ;  the  symbols  in  column  B  the  diret 
tions  in  which  most  of  the  perceived  sounds  were  actually  localized,  an 
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ymbols  in  columns  C  and  D  the  directions  in  which  the  perceived 
is  were  sometimes  localized.  The  striking  correspondence  between 
d  B  proves  the  correctness  of  our  view.  It  is  also  very  interesting 
)te  that  the  perceived  sounds  were  sometimes  located  in  the  direc- 

in  column  C  instead  of  the  directions  in  column  B,     There  is  a 

nable  justification  for  such  localizations.     When  we  are  stimulated 

sound  from  the  median  plane  the  intensities  of  the  sounds  heard  by 

wo  ears  are  equal  whether  the  sound  is  situated  in  front  or  in  back. 

ictive  discrimination  between  front  and   back  is,  as  we  will    see 

based  chiefly  upon  the  difference  in  absolute  intensity,   for  the 
i  coming  from  the  front  is  heard  more  strongly  than  the  same  sound 

the  back.  So  if  the  sound  from  the  front  in  the  median  plane  be 
ened  during  the  experiment  by  fluctuation  of  the  electric  current, 
;  the  ears  are  stimulated  at  the  same  time  by  the  sound  in  the  frontal 
;,  it  will  be  quite  possible  that  the  relation  of  intensities  will  be  like 
elation  of  intensities  with  which  the  observer  hears  the  sounds  from 
-ontal  plane  and  from  the  back  part  of  the  median  plane.  In  such 
e  the  observer  may  locate  the  sound  to  the  rear  instead  of  loca- 
It  to  the  front.  This  appears  to  be  the  reason  why  in  the  above  ex- 
tents the  perceived  sounds  were  sometimes  located  at  bor  or  bol 
id  oi  for  or  fol\  at  bur  or  bul  instead  of  fur  or  fuL  For  the 
ir  reasons  the  perceived  sounds  were  located  at  ful  or  fur  instead 
/  or  bur\  and  aty?  instead  of  bL  These  results  agree  with  the  con- 
1  between  front  and  back  which  we  have  frequently  observed  in  our 
ous  experiments. 

sides  the  confusion  between  front  and  back  we  find  here  aoodicr 

of  confusion  ;   above  and  below  are  sometimes  confused  with  each 

In  the  above  experiments  the  observer  located  the  sound  at  fitr 

for  was  expected ;    at  bor  or  bol  when  bur  or  bul  was  ex] 
kind  of  confusion  can  be  explained  by  the  function  of  the 

found  that  on  account  of  the  peculiar  shape  of  the  pinnae  \ 
ng  from  ro  or  lo  is  perceived  by  the  two  ears  with  almost  dbe 
ve  difference  of  intensity  as  a  sound  coming  from  ru  or  Im 
1  coming  from  fu  is  perceived  with  almost  the  same 
i  coming  from  fo.     So  when  we  are  stimulated  simi 
Is  coming  from  fo  and  ro  it  is  quite  possible  that  the 
1  the  intensities  of  the  sounds  in  the  two  ears  will  be  like 
een  the  intensities  with  which  the  sounds  coming  froin,/ii{ 
I  by  the  two  ears.     In  such  a  case  the  perceived 
ed  dXfur  instead  oi  for.     Moreover,  the  fluctuation  JB 
nt  will  have  some  effect  in  producing  the  confusion. 
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fact,  we  have  reasonable  justification,  under  the  above  conditions,  for 
occasionally  localizing  the  perceived  sounds  in  the  directions  io  column  C. 

As  for  the  localizations  of  the  sounds  in  the  directions  in  column  D, 
they  occurred  very  rarely  and  could  be  ascribed  both  to  the  inaccuracy 
of  the  experiment  and  inattention  of  the  observer. 

(^)  The  localization  of  the  perceived  sound  at  the  middle  point  between 
the  sources  of  the  two  component  sounds  is  not  restricted  to  the  case  in 
which  the  components  sounds  are  put  in  the  primary  planes  and  at  the  same 
level.  In  the  following  experiments  I  placed  two  component  sounds  at 
different  levels  and  one  of  them  in  a  secondary  plane,  namely,  one  tele- 
phone was  placed  at  the  terminus  of  a  secondary  axis  in  the  horizontal 
plane  and  the  other  telephone  was  placed  at  the  terminus  of  a  secondan' 
axis  in  the  frontal  or  median  plane.  The  objective  positions  of  the  tele- 
phones were,  therefore,  as  indicated  in  Table  XVIII. 


Table  XVIII. 

Number  of    Positions  of  the  Number  of 

position.       two  telephones.  position. 

fr  and  ru  9 

««  fu  10 

**    lu  II 

**  /«  .  12 

ru  13 

bu  14 

lu  15 

bu  16 


I 

fr 

2 

r 

3 

fi 

4 

ft 

5 

br 

6 

br 

7 

bl 

8 

bl 

It 


<( 


u 


<( 


Positions  of  the 
two  telephones. 

fr  and  ro 
fr  "  fo 
Jl    "    h 

ft  -  fo 

br  **  ro 

br  "  bo 

bl  **  lo 

bl  **  bo 


The  experiments  were  made  upon  T. 
given  in  Table  XIX. 


N.   and  the   results  were  as 


Table  XIX. 


Localization. 

A,  /'-,  fn  A,  A,  A- 

2    fr(u),  bwii'), 

/'»  A»  A  A»  A 

^    AAA 

br(u),  ri/(b),  ru{b), 
^     /'/',  br,  r{b). 

f      biif\  biir^  (^b)ttr,  b(//)r, 
^     br(Ji'),  br. 

bul^  bul,  bitly  b [//)/, 
'      b/. 

^     /'//',  biflf  /'///,  bu/, 
^      bu/{^-),  b{/). 


3 

4 

5 
6 


Localization. 

f{o)r,  f{o)r,  f[o)r, 

A»  A  /''.  A 

fo{r),  fo{r),  /[or), 
An  Jr. 

f{u)l,/{u)l,  l{u), 

A  A  A 
A  A 

{b)ur,  {b)ur,  {b)ur,  f\U]r, 
bur,  br,  br. 

b{u)r,  bu{k),  b{uji-),  ^(X-,. 
b,  b  ox  f. 

{b)ul,  {f)ul,  ///,  lu, 

/. 

b{u)k,  bu,  b(/:). 
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As  the  two  telephones  were  situated  at  different  levels,  the  localization  of 
the  perceived  sound  at  the  middle  point  between  the  sources  of  the  two 
objective  sounds  was  not  so  clear  as  in  the  preceding  experiments.  Still 
the  results  were  in  conformity  with  the  preceding  results,  for  the  per- 
ceived sound  was  localized  or  tended  to  be  localized  at  the  middle  point. 

I  have  already  mentioned  that  a  sound  coming  from  ro^  lo^  fo  or  do 
is  perceived  by  the  two  ears  with  almost  the  same  intensity  as  a  sound 
coming  from  ruju^fu  or  bu  respectively.  This  is  the  reason  why  the 
perceived  sound  was  sometimes  located  under  the  above  conditions  at  a 
point  on  the  same  side  at  90**  away  from  the  middle  point  between  the 
sources  of  the  two  component  sounds,  i.  e.,  at  the  corresponding  point 
in  back  instead  of  front,  above  instead  of  below  and  vice  versa. 

(r)  In  the  preceding  two  groups  of  experiments  the  two  objective 
sources  of  sounds  were  kept  unmoved  during  the  experiment.  If  the  per- 
ceived sound  is  located  under  such  a  statical  condition  at  the  middle  point 
between  the  two  objective  sounds  it  may  also  be  expected  that  if  the 
two  sounds  are  moved  continuously  during  the  experiment  the  per- 
ceived sound  will  move,  too,  in  the  direction  resultant  to  the  two  direc- 
tions along  which  the  two  sounds  are  moved. 


Table  XX. 

Directions  in  which  the  two 

telephones  were 

moved. 

I 

^Y1 

13 

2 

flYf 

14 

3 

*/jr 

15 

4 

u  \  r 

16 

5 

frYf 

17 

6 

1    (  bur 

18 

7 

*i  * 

19 

8 

trV"/ 

20 

9 

/l^:: 

21 

10 

f\% 

22 

II 

1.  \  )•■ 

I  on 

23 

12 

24 

Directions  in  which  the  two 
telephones  were  moved. 


'It 
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This  was  the  subject  of  the  next  experiments.  As  is  show  in  Table 
XX  the  two  telephones  were  started  from  one  and  the  same  point  of 
the  horizontal  circle,  and  then  one  telephone  was  moved  along  the  hori- 
zontal circle  while  the  other  was  moved  along  one  of  the  two  vertical 
circles  downward  or  upward.  For  example,  the  telephones  were  started 
2Xfl  and  one  was  moved  ^o^zxAful  while  the  other  was  moved  toward/ 
The  experiments  were  made  upon  T.  N. 

Table  XXI  gives  the  results  of  the  experiments.  The  expressions  in- 
dicate the  directions  in  which  the  sound  appeared  to  move ;  for  example, 
fi-fu  indicates  that  the  sound  appeared  to  move  fromy?  Xofu, 


Table  XXI. 


Direction  in  which  the  perceived 
sound  moved. 


fl-ful,fl-fHL 

bi-but  bl-bu^  bl-bu^  bl-bu, 
bl-b. 


3 
4 


bl-lu,  bl'iu,  bl-l, 
bl-l^  bl^l. 

^    fr-fu,fr-fii,ff-fu, 
fr-f**r,  fr-fur^  fr-fur. 

5    fr-nt,  fr-ru,  fr-ru, 
fr-ru^  fr-rti. 


7 
8 


lO 


II 


12 


br-bUy  br-bUf  br-bUy 
br-btty  br-bu. 

br-fUy  br-nty  br-rUy 
br-rUy  br-r. 

/-/"''» /-A''.  /-/"''» 
f-JurJ-Jr. 

f-fuly    f-fuly   f-fuly 

b{ii)-bnry  b-bufy  b-bitr^ 
bu-br^  b-br. 

b-i>uly  b-buly 
bu-bl,  b-bl. 


Direction  in  which  the  perceived 
sound  moved. 

'^    fr-f.fr-f.fr-f.fr-for. 

fr-ry  fr'-r,  fr'-r(k). 

br-bu  y 
'5     br-by  br-b(jt)y  br-b(Jt),  br-h[k), 

£^     br-rtiy  br-u  or  br-r^ 
br-r,  br-r,  br-r. 

17    f-fi^r,  f-fury  f-fury 

b-bury  b-bury  bo-bur^  bo-bur^ 
^9     1.0-b. 


20 


b-blily       b-buIy 

b-b{u)iy  b-biii)/. 


21    /-/'^./-^^\/-/0y/-/o, 

ji-i0yjI-l0{k)yJi-/U. 

"  fl-iyji-i. 

bi-f>Oy       bl-bUy       bl-bUy 
^^  bl-b. 

bl-lUy       bl-lU,       bi-lUy 
^^  bl-Iy       bl-ly       bl-I 


When  one  of  the  two  telephones  was  moved  along  the  horizontal  circle 
and  the  other  was  moved  downward  (i.e.,  cases  i  to  1 2  )  the  sound  appeared 
to  move  in  a  direction  resultant  to  those  directions  along  which  the  two 
telephones  were  moved.  The  results  can  be  explained  by  the  relative  and 
absolute  differences  in  the  intensities  of  the  sounds  in  two  the  cars.  If 
one  telephone  moving  froniy?, //-,  bl  ox  br  to  f  ox  b  as  in  i,  3,  5,  7  were 
to  act  alone  the  relative  difference  in  the  intensities  of  the  sounds  in  the 
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two  ears  would  decrease  gradually,  and  consequently  the  sound  would  be 
perceived  to  move  from  the  secondary  vertical  plane  towards  the  sagittal 
plane.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  other  telephone  moving  downward 
were  to  act  alone,  not  only  the  absolute  intensity  of  the  sound,  but  also 
the  relative  difference  between  the  intensities  of  the  sounds  in  the  two 
ears  would  grow  less  and  less,  and  consequently  the  sound  would  be  per- 
ceived to  move  downward  along  the  secondary  vertical  circle.  Then,  if 
these  two  sounds  were  to  act  at  the  same  time,  the  relation  of  the  inten- 
sities of  the  sounds  in  the  two  ears  wouJd  be  like  the  relation  of  intensi- 
ties with  which  a  sound  moving  in  the  resultant  direction  would  be  heard 
by  the  two  ears.  Therefore  the  sound  appeared  in  i,  3,  5,  7  to  move 
in  the  resultant  direction.  In  2,  4,  6,  8,  9,  10,  11  and  12  the  rela- 
tive difference  increased  gradually,  for  one  sound  was  moved  along  the 
horizontal  circle  more  towards  the  auditory  axis,  while  the  other  sound 
was  moved  downward.  Accordingly  the  sound  appeared  to  travel  more 
towards  the  side  and  at  the  same  time  more  downward,  i.  e.,  along  the 
direction  resultant  to  those  directions  along  which  the  two  sounds  were 
moved. 

In  the  cases  13  to  26  one  telephone  was  moved  along  the  horizontal 
circle  and  the  other  was  moved  upward.  In  these  cases  it  would  be  ex- 
pected that  the  perceived  sound  would  travel  as 
before  along  the  resultant  direction.  The  re- 
sults were  quite  perplexing,  for  though  the 
sounds  were  sometimes  perceived  to  travel  along 
the  resultant  direction  most  of  them  were  per- 
ceived, as  shown  in  the  Figure  17,  to  move 
downward  along  the  direction  nearly  vertical 
to  the  resultant  direction.  In  the  figure  01 
and  on  are  the  directions  along  which  the  two 
telephones  were  moved  ;  OA  is  the  direction 
nearly  resultant  to  the  above  two  directions  ; 

OB  is  the  direction  along  which  the  perceived  sound  sometimes  appeared 
to  move. 

The  explanation  is  not  hard  to  find  when  we  consider  the  fact  that  both 
the  absolute  intensity  and  the  difference  in  the  relative  intensities  become 
less  and  less  when  a  sound  is  moved  along  the  vertical  circle  upward. 
This  decrease  in  intensity  can  be  interpreted  as  the  effect  of  the  motion 
of  the  sound  either  upward  or  downward.  If  the  former  interpretation 
be  taken  the  sound  will  be  judged  to  move  along  the  resultant  direction, 
while  if  the  latter  be  taken  the  sound  will  be  judged  to  move  along 
the  direction   nearly  vertical    to  the  resultant.      Accordingly,  the  ob- 
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server  may  perceive  the  sound  to  move  sometimes  in  one  direction  and 
sometimes  in  the  other.  But  we  must  note  here  that  the  confusion  is  not 
restricted  to  the  case  in  which  the  sound  moving  upward  is  taken  for  a 
sound  moving  downward,  for  sometimes  the  opposite  happened  as  in  i 
and  2,  though  not  frequently.  We  must  conclude  that  the  upward  and 
downward  directions,  under  the  condition  of  our  experiments,  are  liable 
to  be  confounded  with  each  other,  owing  to  the  similarity  of  the  relation 
in  the  stimulation  of  the  two  ears. 

The  results  of  the  experiments  in  this  section  tend  to  show  that :  (i) 
two  component  sounds  of  equal  intensity  at  -the  same  or  different  levels 
will  give  in  combination  a  localization  at  the  middle  point  between  the 
two  points  at  which  the  components  are  placed;  (2)  two  component 
sounds  of  equal  intensity  which  start  at  one  and  the  same  point  and 
move  simultaneously  in  different  directions  will  give  in  combination  a 
localization  in  the  direction  nearly  resultant  to  the  two  directions  along 
which  the  components  are  moved ;  (3)  an  occasional  localization,  under 
the  above  conditions,  at  the  corresponding  point  in  back  instead  of 
front,  above  instead  of  below  and  vice  versa,  arises  from  the  confusion  be- 
tween front  and  back,  above  and  below.  All  these  localizations  can  be 
explained  by  the  principle  of  relative  and  absolute  intensities. 

IV.  Confusion  between  front  and  tack. 

When  a  source  of  sound  is  situated  in  the  median  plane  the  intensity  of 
the  sound  heard  by  one  ear  is  equal  to  that  of  the  sound  heard  by  the 
other  ear.  if  the  sensitiveness  is  the  same  for  both  ears ;  this  is  tnie 
whether  the  objective  sound  is  situated  to  the  front  or  to  the  rear.  This 
is  the  cause  of  the  confusion  between  front  and  back. 

Ambiguity  of  the  judgment  as  to  whether  a  sound  which  is  not  in  the 
median  plane  is  to  be  localized  in  front  or  in  back  can  be  explained  in  j 
similar  way.  To  one  side  of  the  observer  and  probably  nearly  in  the 
auditory  line  there  must  be,  as  was  noticed  by  Rayleioh,^  one  direction  in 
which  the  ratio  of  the  intensity  of  a  sound  as  heard  by  one  ear  to  the  in- 
tensity of  a  sound  as  heard  by  the  other  ear  has  a  maximum  value  which  is 
greater  than  unity.  For  sounds  situated  in  directions  in  front  of  this  the 
ratio  of  the  intensities  has  a  less  and  less  value,  approaching  unity  as  its 
limit  when  the  sound  is  immediately  in  front.  In  like  manner,  for  di- 
rections intermediate  between  the  direction  of  maximum  ratio  and  that 
immediately  behind  the  observer,  the  ratio  of  intensities  varies  continu- 
ously between  the  same  maximum  value  and  unity.     Accordinglv,  for 


'  Kavi.mch,  Acoustical  observations,  Phil.  Mag.,  1877  (5)  III  456. 
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every  direction  in  front  there  must  be  a  corresponding  direction  behind 
for  which  the  ratio  of  intensities  has  the  same  value ;  and  these  two  di- 
rections are  liable  to  be  confounded  with  each  other.  The  only  direc- 
tions as  to  which  there  is  no  ambiguity  are  the  directions  of  maximum 
ratio  itself,  namely,  right  and  left. 

This  view  has  been  partly  substantiated  by  the  results  of  the  foregoing 
experiments,  but  to  make  matter  clearer  I  submitted  it  to  the  test  of 
special  experiments. 

Two  telephones  were  placed  at^r  45°  and  br  45°  on  the  same  side  of 
the  observer  at  a  distance  of  6o''°'.  A  short  sound  was  to  be  given  by  one 
of  them  and  the  observer  (Mr.  K.  Miura),  a  student  of  law,  was  to 
localize  the  sound.  The  intensity  of  the  sound  could  be  changed,  as  be- 
fore, by  means  of  the  sliding  inductorium.  When  the  sound  was  of 
moderate  intensity  the  observer  could  generally  distinguish  whether  it 
came  from  the  front  or  the  back.  But  when  the  sound  from  the  front  be- 
came very  weak  he  was  liable  to  perceive  it  in  the  back,  and  projected  it 
backward  more  towards  the  median  plane  when  it  grew  weaker.  Even 
when  the  sound  from  the  front  was  of  considerable  strength  he  was 
sometimes  liable  to  project  it  in  the  back.  As  for  the  sounds  coming 
from  the  back,  they  were  mostly  projected  in  that  direction. 

A  similar  kind  of  experiment  was  made  by  using  a  watch  instead  of  a 
telephone.  The  observer  was  seated,  with  his  eyes  closed,  in  the  middle 
of  a  large  room  on  a  still  evening.  A  watch  was  held  2X  fr  45°  or  br 
45°  at  a  certain  distance,  and  the  observer  was  to  tell  the  direction  of 
the  sound.  In  this  case  -the  result  was  the  reverse  of  that  for  the  tele- 
phone experiment.  For  here  we  found  that  the  sound  coming  from  the 
front  was  never  localized  in  the  back,  while  the  sound  coming  from  the 
back  was  frequently  liable  to  be  localized  in  the  front,  especially  when 
it  was  more  distant.  In  respect  to  the  latter  point  there  were  some  in- 
dividual differences.  One  person  projected  almost  all  the  ticks  of  the 
watch  in  front.  Another  person  projected  the  ticks  in  the  back  when' 
the  watch  was  held  at  the  distance  of  50*"°,  while  he  projected  them  in 
front  quadrant  when  the  watch  was  held  at  the  distance  of  ibo*"".  The 
general  results  of  these  experiments  were,  therefore,  that  when  the  sound 
coming  from  the  back  was  situated  near  the  ear,  and  was  consequently 
stronger,  the  relative  difference  between  the  intensities  of  sensations  in 
the  two  ears  being  also  greater,  it  was  generally  localized  in  the  back  ; 
whereas  it  tended  to  be  localized  in  front  when  the  sound  was  more 
distant  and  was  consecjuently  weaker,  the  relative  difference  between  the 
intensities  being  also  smaller.  In  the  latter  case  the  perceived  sound 
tended  to  be  localized  more  towards  the  median  plane  in  front  when  the 
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objective  point  of  sound  was  more  distant  and  consequently  the  relative 
difference  between  the  intensities  of  the  sensations  in  the  two  ears  was 
smaller,  and  it  tended  to  be  localized  more  towards  the  side  when  the 
objective  point  of  sound  was  less  distant  and  consequently  the  relative 
difference  was  greater. 

Rayleigh  conducted  an  experiment  of  similar  kind  by  using  two 
256  V.  d.  forks  and  resonators,  the  observer  being  plax:ed  between 
them.  At  a  given  signal  both  forks  were  struck,  but  only  one  of  them 
was  held  over  its  resonator.  The  observer  was  required  to  keep  his 
head  perfectly  still,  a  very  slight  motion  being  sufficient  in  many  cases 
to  give  the  information  that  was  previously  wanting.  In  these  experi- 
ments the  observer  facing  north  made  mistakes  between  forks  bearing  ap- 
proximately north-east  and  south-east,  though  he  could  distinguish 
without  a  moment's  hesitation  forks  bearing  east  and  west. 

In  connection  with  the  above  I  may  mention  another  kind  of  experi- 
ment which  I  conducted.  From  the  fact  that  the  perceived  sounds  were 
located  in  the  median  plane  when  two  sounds  were  placed  at  symmetrial 
points  on  two  sides,  one  on  each  side,  I  thought  it  possible  that  the  same 
results  would  be  obtained  if  two  sounds  were  placed  at  diagonal  points 
of  the  horizontal  circle,  for  the  relation  of  intensities  of  sounds  received 
in  the  two  ears  might  be  equal  in  the  latter  case  to  the  relation  of  the  in- 
tensities of  sounds  received  in  the  two  ears  in  the  former  case.  So  1 
placed  two  telephones  in  the  horizontal  plane  in  six  combinations  such 
as:  (1)  r22.5°  and  /i57.5°;  (2)  ^45°  and  /i35°;  (3)  r 67. 5°  and 
/ii2.5°;  (4)  /- 112.5°  and  /67.5°  ;  (5)  r  135°  and  /45°  ;  (6> 
r  157.5°  and  i 22.^°.  I  found  that  under  these  conditions  the  localiza- 
tion of  the  perceived  sound  in  the  median  plane  was  not  so  striking  as 
was  the  case  when  the  two  sounds  were  placed  at  symmetrical  points  on 
the  two  sides  of  the  median  plane,  one  on  each  side,  for  though  the  ob- 
server located  the  perceived  sounds  at  b  or  nearly  at  b  for  (2),  (4)  and 
(5)  and  at/ or  nearly  at /and  sometimes  at  b  for  (6),  yet  he  located  the 
sounds  for  (i)  and  (3)  outside  of  the  median  plane.  The  results  ran  as 
follows:  in  case  (i)  the  localizations  were  b  ox  for,  within  the  head 
(bor)y  within  the  head  {for),  within  the  head  (r)  ;  in  case  (2)  they 
were  within  the  head  (/'),  within  the  head  (^),  within  the  head  ij-). 
b,  or  /-;  in  case  (3)  they  were  b  or  /-,  fo,  r,fr  65°,  /a-65°,  r;  in  case 
(4)  they  were  b,  b,  b,  by  b  (//)  ;  in  case  (5)  they  were  b,  /%  within  the 
head  (/;),  b  (/),  within  the  head  (r),  fly  fl\  in  case  (6)  they  were/,/,  / 
or /s/(/), /(/),/(/). 

On  account  of  the  comparative  irregularity  of  these  results  I  was  doubt- 
ful whether  the  intensities  of  the  sounds  heard  by  the  two  ears  under  these 
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conditions  were  equal  as  I  had  at  first  thought.  At  any  rate  it  was  evi- 
dent from  these  results  that  there  was  a  possibility  of  finding  two  points  in 
diagonal  quadrants  (i.  e.,  quadrants  at  opposite  ends  of  the  same  axis), 
one  in  each  quadrant,  which  in  combination  will  give  a  localization  in 
the  median  plane.  I  learned  afterwards  that  this  possibility  had  been 
realized  in  the  experiments  conducted  by  MCnsterberg  and  Pierce' 
from  which  we  can  also  conclude  that  the  intensities  of  sounds  heard  in 
the  two  ears  under  the  above  conditions  could  not  be  regarded  as  exactly 
equal.  From  their  experiments  we  learn  that  for  any  given  point  in  either 
of  the  two  quadrants  upon  one  side  of  the  median  plane  a  point  can  be 
found  in  each  of  the  two  quadrants  on  the  opposite  side  which  in  combi- 
nation with  the  first  will  give  a  localization  in  the  median  plane  at  0° 
or  180°.  For  example,  a  sound  at  r  45°  will  give  0°  or  180°  not  only 
with  its  symmetrical  /45°,  but  also  with  a  sound  in  the  left  back  quad- 
rant. Thus,  for  one  of  their  observers  B.  r  45°  gave  0°  with  /  105°,  for 
another  observer  M.  with  /  115°,  for  W.  with  /  130°,  for  P.  with  /  140^, 
for  N.  r  45°  gave  0°  with  /45*^,  but  180*^  with  /  130°,  and  for  R.  with 
/l25^ 

MCnsterberg  and  Pierce  regarded  this  as  a  special  case  of  the  more 
general  principle  :  that  for  any  given  point  in  either  of  the  two  quadrants 
upon  one  side  of  the  median  plane  a  point  can  be  found  in  each  of  the 
two  quadrants  on  the  opposite  side  which  in  combination  with  the  first 
will  give  the  same  subjective  localization.  Thus  their  observer  B.  located 
/•io°  +  /iio°and  rio*^  +/7o°  at  /20*';  r5o°  -f /io°  andrso"  +  / 
130°  at  r2o°;  r  100*^  +  750°  and  rioo  +  /i5o*^  at  125°;  ri2o° + 
740°  and  r  120°  -f  /ioo°  at  r4o°.  llie  results  were  similar  with  other 
combinations.  Again,  according  to  them,  very  similar  to  this  principle 
is  the  fact  that  different  individuals  at  different  times  locate  a  given 
combination  in  two  different  quadrants.  Thus  B.  locates  0°  +  /no® 
at /6o°  and  again  at/i3o°;  r3o°  +  /iio°  at  /4o°  and  /160**,  etc. 
We  may  give  the  following  as  an  illustration  of  the  individual  differences  : 
sounds  at  0°  +  r  135*^  by  B.  r  25°,  by  M.  r  65°,  by  P.  r  160°;  sounds 
at  0°  +  r  160**  by  B.  riyo®,  by  M.  r  75°,  by  P.  rio°.  The  basis  of 
these  differences  lies,  they  say,  in  the  fact  that  not  only  o**  and  180®, 
but  also  other  points  before  and  behind,  are  confused  when  they  are 
sounding  in  a  combination.  In  the  example  0°  -f  ^135*,  for  instance, 
the  judgment  r  65°  represents  the  middle  ;  r  25°  represents  the  middle, 
if  r  135°  is  confused  with  the  corresponding  sound  from  the  front  at  45**; 
and  r  160*^  represents  the  middle,  if  0°  is  confused  with  180®.     Just  so 


1  MCnsterberg  and  Pierce,  The  localization  of  sounds  Psychol.  Rev.,  1894  I  461. 
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with  0°  +  ri6o°,   riyo®   results  if  o°  stands  for  i8o®  ;  and  rio°  ifr 
20°  stands  for  r  160°. 

All  the  foregoing  results  show  that  for  a  point  given  in  the  front  quad- 
rant a  corresponding  point  can  be  found  in  the  back  quadrant  on  the 
same  side  of  the  median  plane,  which  is  liable  to  be  confused  with  the 
first ;  and  that  the  ambiguity  or  uncertainty  of  the  judgment  as  to  front 
and  back  is  based  upon  the  similarity  which  exists  between  the  relation 
of  stimulation  of  the  ears  by  a  sound  in  one  quadrant  and  the  relation  of 
stimulation  of  the  ears  by  the  same  sound  in  the  other  quadrant. 

The  discrimination  between  froiit  and  back  seems  to  be  based  upon 
the  absolute  intensity,  pitch  and  duration  of  the  sound,  to  which  the 
tactual  sensations  of  the  pinnae  and  head  may  give  some  help,  though 
the  latter  can  not  be  made  clear  by  experiment.  The  dependence  of  the 
discrimination  upon  the  former  was  investigated  by  Bloch/  as  fer  as  the 
discrimination  between /and  b  is  concerned.  We  can  accept  his  results 
without  further  discussion,  though  they  may  not  be  applied  to  the  dis- 
crimination between  front  and  back  in  general.     They  are  as  follows. 

Block  gave  sounds  at/and^  respectively  and  made  his  observer  judge 
from  which  of  these  two  directions  the  sounds  came.  The  results  show 
that  the  correctness  of  judgment  depends  upon  the  pitch,  intensity,  dura- 
tion and  distance  of  the  sound.  When  he  used  a  tuning  fork  of  220 
V.  d.  it  seemed  clear  in  general  that  a  loud  and  long  sound  at  the  dis- 
tance of  1°*  was  correctly  judged  as  well  in  front  as  in  back.  A  weak  and 
short  sound  was  not  always  localized  correctly.  A  sound  of  greater  inten- 
sity and  duration — i.  e.,a  sound  of  stronger  acoustic  excitation — made 
the  perception  of  the  direction  in  the  median  plane  easier.  When  Block 
made  similar  experiments  with  a  pipe  having  a  pitch  of  ^Z,  (i  188  v.  d.) 
the  sound  at  a  greater  distance  was  localized  better.  When  the  distance 
of  the  sound  increased  the  sound  at  the  back  appeared  considerably  weak- 
ened and  the  discrimination  between  front  and  back  became  easier.  In 
the  median  plane  a  higher  tone  was  localized  better  than  a  lower  one. 
Again  when  the  click  of  a  snapper  sounder  was  given  at  a  distance  of 
2.4™  a  weaker  tone  tended  to  be  located  more  in  back  and  a  stronger 
tone  more  in  front.  With  the  increase  of  the  intensity  of  tone  the  num- 
ber of  the/judgments  increased  and  the  number  of  the  b  judgments  de- 
creased, or  with  the  decrease  of  the  intensity  of  tone  the  number  of  the 
/judgments  decreased  and  the  number  of  the  b  judgments  increased. 
We  learn  by  experience,  says  Bloch,  that  a  certain  sound  is  perceived 
with  less  intensity  when  it  comes  from  the  back  than  when  it  comes 
from  the  front.     Accordingly   when  the    direction    of  the  sound  is  not 


'  Hlocii,  Das  binaurale  Jlorcn,  Zt.  fur  Ohrenheilk.,  1893  ^^IV  25. 
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clear  we  tend  to  locate  a  stronger  sound  in  front  and  a  weaker  one  in 
back. 

In  connection  with  the  experiments  on  the  confusion  between  front 
and  back  other  experiments  of  somewhat  similar  kind  may  be  men- 
tioned. We  have  already  seen  that  the  value  of  the  relative  difference 
between  the  intensities  with  which  a  sound  is  heard  by  the  two  ears 
varies  according  to  the  direction  of  the  sound.  But  the  direction 
of  the  sound  seems  not  to  be  the  only  condition  upon  which  the  change 
in  the  relative  difference  depends,  for  this  difference  seems  also  to  de- 
pend upon  the  absolute  intensity  of  the  sound.  In  other  words,  this  value 
seems  to  change,  other  things  being  equal,  when  the  intensity  of  the  sound 
changes.  It  has  been  a  well-known  fact  since  Fechner's  '  experiments  that 
when  two  unison  forks  are  held  before  the  two  ears  respectively  and 
one  of  them  is  more  strongly  sounded  than  the  other,  the  single  resulting 
sound  appears  to  the  subject  to  be  heard  entirely  by  the  ear  on  the  side 
of  the  stronger  component.  The  ear  which  receives  the  weaker  sound  is 
said  to  become  more  or  less  *' physiologically  deaf.**.  It  seems  to  me 
that  this  "physiological  deafness*'  of  one  ear  becomes  relatively 
greater  when  the  sound  received  in  the  other  ear  grows  stronger,  and 
thereby  the  perceived  sound  tends  to  be  projected  much  more  towards 
the  side  on  which  the  source  of  stronger  sound  is  situated  than  when  a 
sound  of  weaker  intensity  is  used.  The  following  experiments  were 
designed  to  make  this  point  clearer. 

Table  XXII. 

Distance  of  the  second- 
ary coil  for  the  back  Judgment  of  direction.  Judgment  of  distance, 
telephone. 

lO*"  fr  80° 

9  •        /r  80 

8  fr  85 

7  ^90 

6  r  90 

5  i'r  82.5 

4  br  %0 

3  ^r  80 

2  br  80 

I  br  80 

0.6  br  80 


8.5  •"" 

(25«-) 

9 

(27) 

8.5 

(25) 

8.5 

(25) 

8.3 

(25) 

7 

(21) 

6.5 

(>9) 

5.3 

(16) 

5 

(I5> 

+  3 

(<1> 

4 

("* 

The   number  of  experiments   on    each 
point  is  4.     The  probable  error  for  direc- 


tion varies  from   O   to  ^  0 
for  distance  from  o  to  J  j^fci 


'  FechnER,    Ueber  einige    Vcrhaltnisse   Jcs   binociilaren   Sehtmt^ 
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Two  telephones  were  situated  on  the  right  side  of  the  observer.  One  at 
60°  to  the  front  and  the  other  at  60°  to  the  rear.  The  wires  for  the  lat- 
ter were  connected  with  the  secondary  coil  and  the  wires  for  the  former 
with  the  primary  coil  of  the  sliding  inductorium.  In  each  experiment 
the  intensity  of  the  sound  in  front  was  kept  constant,  while  that  of  the 
sound  to  the  rear  was  varied.  The  subject  of  the  cxi)eriments  was  C. 
W.      Table  XXII  gives  the  results. 

Figure  18  shows  the  results  graphically.  The 
perceived  sound  was  gradually  placed  more  to- 
wards the  back  as  the  sound  to  the  rear  grew 
stronger  and  consequently  the  relative  difference 
.„_„  became  greater.  The  gradual  change  of  the  an- 
gular magnitude  of  the  localized  position  of  the 
perceived  sound  corresponding  to  the  gradual 
change  in  the  intensity  of  the  sound  to  the  rear  is 
Pj^   jg  shown  in  Table  XXII.    An  interesting  point  is  that 

when  the  sound  to  the  rear  reached  its  maximum 
intensity — and  consequently  according  to  our  view  the  relative  difference 
between  the  intensities  of  the  sensations  in  the  two  ears  became  great- 
est— the  perceived  sound  was  located  at  br  80°.  Exi)erimentally  it 
seems  to  be  the  fact  that  when  the  relative  difference  is  greatest  the  per- 
ceived sound  is  in  general  located  somewhat  to  the  rear  of  the  visual 
right  and  left  line. 

Similar  results  were  obtained  when  the  experiment  was  conducted  by 
placing  telephones  on  the  right  side  of  the  observer  at  30°  both  in  front 

and  to  the  rear.     Table  XXII [  gives  the  average  results. 

« 

Tahle  XX II  I. 

Distance   of    the    secon- 
dary coil  for  the  back  Judgment  of  direction.  Judgment  of  disi.ince. 
telephone. 

iQcra  ./>' 45°  10*""  (30*^'°' 

9  A  55  10  (30) 

8  •                               A  57.5  9-5  (28) 

7  A  65  9-3  (28) 

6  y>'67.5  9.5  (281 

5  />  66.7,  br  70  ory>  70                   7.7  (  23  ),  10     (  30  I 

4  ^r-JO./r-JS  7-1  (21),     7-5    221 

3  A  73.  ^'-70  6        (1^1,    5     '15 

2  ^^72.5  5         (15,^ 

I  f'r-JO  4-5       (I3) 

The   number   of  experiments   on    each      tion  varies  from  o  to  ±:5yY»^i'   ^"^^  thai  hr 
point  is  4.     The  probable  error  for  direc-      distance  from  o  to  ±:  ^"%. 
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Figure  19  shows  the   results  graphically.      As   the  sound  heard  by 
the  right  ear  grew  stronger  the  perceived  sound  was  located  more  towards 
the  side.     But  as  the  value  of  the  relative  difference  between  the  intensi- 
ties of  the  sensations  perceived  by  the  two  cars 
was  smaller  in  this  case  than  in  the  last  experi- 
ment, the  perceived  sound  was  never  /ocated  so 
near  to  the  auditory  axis. 

V.  Perception  of  distance.  • — 


The  dependence  of  the  perception  of  the  dis- 
tance of  a  sound  upon  its  intensity  has  already 
been  observed  in  foregoing  experiments,  though 
attention  has  been  paid  chiefly  to  the  perception 
of  the  direction.     In  this  section  particular  con-  ^'  '^* 

sideration  will  be  given  to  the  perception  of  distance  with  a  view  to 
determining  under  various  conditions  the  relation  between  the  intensity 
and  distance  of  a  perceived  sound. 

I .  Dependence  of  the  change  in  the  distance  of  a  perceived  sound  upon 
the  change  in  the  intensity  of  the  component  sounds. 

Two  telephones  were  situated  on  both  sides  at  r  90°  and  /  90°.  The 
wires  from  both  telephones  were  connected  with  the  secondary  coil  of 
the  sliding  inductorium.  In  this  experiment  it  was  requisite  to  make  the 
intensities  of  the  two  component  sounds  equal  in  every  respect  at  each 
distance  of  the  secondary  coil.  This  was  done  with  a  fair  approximation 
to  correctness.  The  subject  of  the  experiment  was  C.  W.  In  this  sub- 
ject the  left  ear  was  sharper  than  the  right  ear.  Taking  this  fact  into 
consideration  we  could  not  expect  that  the  subject  would  locate  all  sounds 


Table  XXIV. 

Distance  of  the  sec- 

Judgment 

Judgment 

ondary  coil  for 

of 

of 

both  telephones. 

direction. 

distance. 

Qcm 

/ 

,2»un  (36«») 

8 

/(/6.7») 

"•5  (35) 

7 

/(/3-3) 

"•3  (34) 

6 

/(/5) 

10.7  (32) 

5 

/(/6) 

9      (27) 

4 

/ 

6.7  (20) 

3 

/ 

8.7  (26) 

2 

/ 

7.7  (23) 

I 

/ 

6      (18) 

The  probable  error  for  distance  varies  from  o  to  7j^%. 
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which  he  perceived  strictly  in  the  median  plane.     It  would  be  more 
probable  that  when  the  intensities  of  sounds  were  weakened  the  observer 

would  project  the  perceived  sound  a  little  towards  the 
left  of  the  median  plane. 

A  current  of  i  ^  amperes  was  used  in  the  primary 
circuit  and  the  sounds  were  given  in  an  arbitrary  order. 
The  average  results  of  three  experiments  on  each  point 
were  as  given  in  Table  XXIV.     Figure  20  shows  the 
^  results  graphically. 
Fig.  20.  When  the  same  experiment  was  repeated  with  a  cur- 

rent of  2  amperes  the  average  results  of  three  experi- 
ments on  each  point  were  as  given  in  Table  XXV. 


Table  XXV. 

Distance  of  the 

sec- 

Judgment 

Judgment 

ondary  coil 

for 

of 

of 

bott  telephones. 

direction. 

distance. 

gcm 

/(/s-s") 

i4wn  (42«») 

8 

/(/3-3) 

12      (36) 

7 

/ 

10.7  (32) 

6 

/ 

9.3  (28) 

5 

f 

9.3  (28) 

4 

f 

7      (21) 

3 

f 

6     (18) 

2 

f 

4.3  (13) 

I 

f 

4     (12) 

The  probable 

error 

for  distance  varies  from 

0  to  4t^ 

7c^ 

Figure  21  shows  the  results  graphically.  In  both  experiments  the 
perceived  sounds  were  located  in  the  median  plane,  though  when  the 
sounds  grew  weaker  the  effect  of  the  left  sound  became 
relatively  stronger  and  the  perceived  sound  tended  to  be 
localized  a  little  towards  the  left  of  the  exact  median 
plane.  The  distance  of  the  perceived  sound  gradually 
increased  as  the  intensity  of  the  component  sounds  grew 
gradually  weaker. 

When  the  same  experiments  were  repeated  and  the 
sounds  were  given  in  ascending  or  descending  order  the 
results  were  more  regular,  but  not  much  different. 

The  results  show  that  in  the  case  of  a  familiar  sound 
the  judgment  of  its  distance  is  based  upon  the  difference  in  intensity. 

A  fact  analogous  to  the  results  of  these  experiments  is  found  in  optics 
where  the  difference  in  distance  is  judged  by  the  apparent  magnitude  of 
objects  familiar  to  the  sight  and  of  known  size. 
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2.  Relation  between  the  perception  of  distance  of  a  sound  ana  its  tnt 

In  the  preceding  experiments  we  have  considered  the  change  i 
distance  of  the  perceived  sound  which  depends  upon  the  change  i 
intensity  of  the  telephone  sounds  owing  to  the  change  in  the  intern 
the  electric  current.  By  this  method  the  quantitative  relation  betwe 
distance  of  a  perceived  sound  and  the  physical  intensity  of  the 
cannot  be  found,  for  it  is  very  difficult  to  measure  the  change  in  t 
tensity  of  a  sound,  either  absolutely  or  relatively,  as  depending  ( 
change  in  the  intensity  of  the  electric  current.  To  obtain  a  q 
tative  relation  I  was,  therefore,  compelled  to  change  the  intern 
a  sound  by  changing  the  distance  of  the  sounding  body.  B] 
method  the  relation  between  the  change  in  the  perception  of  di 
and  the  change  in  the  intensity  of  a  sound  could  be  more  eas 
tablished,  for  the  intensity  of  sound-waves  diminishes  accord 
the  law  of  inverse  square  of  distance.  I  could  not  perform  t 
periment  for  ^  a  greater  distance  than  8  feet,  for  the  cloth  cl 
within  which  I  was  compelled  to  execute  the  experiment  to  av 
flection  of  the  sound  was  a  cube  of  6  feet,  the  diagonal  being  ab 
feet  long.  The  subject  was  seated  in  a  chair  in  one  corner 
chamber.  A  tape  measure  was  stretched  from  that  corner  to  the  c 
corner  on  a  level  with  the  top  of  the  head  of  the  subject ;  the  In 
adjusted  by  a  support  in  such  a  way  that  the  tape  measure  woul 
the  median  plane  of  the  head.  The  point  of  the  measure  at 
was  intersected  by  a  perpendicular  drawn  from  the  middle  poir 
imaginary  line  connecting  the  openings  of  the  ears  was  regarde 
zero  point.  I  used  a  telephone  sound  which  was  connected 
electro-magnetic  fork  of  250  vibrations  per  second.  Between 
and  the  telephone  a  short  circuit  key  was  inserted,  by  means  of 
duration  of  the  telephone  sound  could  be  regulated.  The  tele] 
to  be  moved  below  the  tape  measure  and  parallel  to  it,  so  tl 
situated  in  the  median  plane  at  the  level  of  the  openings  of  tn 

The  first  step  of  the  experiment  was  to  find  the    point   at 
subject  judged  the  sound  to  be  distant  just  one  foot.       Let  tni 
called  A,     The  next  step  was  to  give  two  short  sounds  "Witn 
terval  between  them,  the  first  at  the  point  A  and  the  second  at 
point.     The  subject  was  to  judge,  with   his  eyes    closed,    w 
second  sound  was  twice  as  far  distant  as  the  first  sound- 
thought  that  the  second  sound  was  nearer  or  farther  tnan 
tahce  of  the  first  sound  then  the  experiment  was  to  t>e  repea 
the  second  sound  at  a  farther  or  a  nearer  point.      After  many      I 
point  would  be  found  at  which  the  second  sound  appe^*"^^ 
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as  far  as  the  first  one.  In  a  similar  way  the  points  were  found,  at  which 
the  second  sound  was  judged  to  be  three  times,  four  times  and  fi\G  times 
as  distant  as  the  first  sounds.  In  this  way  the  relation  between  the  dis- 
tances in  the  mental  and  physical  scales  was  established.  During  the 
experiment  the  intensity  of  the  telephone  sound  was  kept  constant,  so 
that  the  change  in  the  intensity  of  the  perceived  sound  would  arise 
only  from  the  change  in  the  distance  of  the  sound,  and  could  be  ex- 
pressed by  the  accepted  law  of  the  propagation  of  sound. 

I  made  the  experiments  on  the  two  subjects  I.  M.  and  K.  M.  More 
than  I  GO  experiments  were  tried  for  each  point  of  the  scale  of  distance, 
care  being  taken  to  avoid  the  effect  both  of  practice  and  fatigue. 

Both  subjects  judged  the  sound  to  be  about  one  foot  (3.1*"")  distant 
when  the  sound  was  given  at  the  point  40*"°  distant  from  the  o  point 
of  the  tape  measure.  For  the  subject  I.  M.  the  relative  mental  scale  of 
the  distances  i,  2,  3,  4,  5  corresponded  to  the  physical  scale  of  the  dis- 
tances 40,  80.9,  1 12.4,  159.3,  185.9  cm.,  and  for  the  subject  K.  M.  the 
relative  mental  scale  of  the  distances  i,  2,  3,  4,  5  corresponded  to  the 
physical  scale  of  the  distances  40,  79.2,  117,  152,  193.5  ^"^-  Now  as 
these  physical  distances  are  the  distances  between  the  middle  point  of  the 
auditory  axis  (connecting  the  ears)  and  the  telephone,  and  as  the  distance 
between  this  point  and  the  opening  of  the  ear  is  about  S*"",  we  have 
for  the  square  of  the  distance  between  the  ear  and  the  telephone  the  sura 
of  the  squares  of  the  above  two  distances,  i.  e.,  the  distance  between  the 
telephone  and  the  middle  point  of  the  auditory  axis  and  the  distance  be- 
tween the  middle  point  and  the  opening  of  the  ear,  for  these  three  distances 
correspond  to  the  three  sides  as  a  right-angled  triangle.  Finding  the 
squares  of  the  distances  between  the  ear  and  the  telephone,  which  corre- 
spond to  the  distances  in  the  mental  scale,  we  have  for  I.  M.,  1664,  6609, 
1298,  25440,  34623.  Dividing  these  figures  by  1664  (to  get  the  relative 
distances)  we  have  the  ratios  i,  3.3,  7.5,  15.4,  20.8.  The  squares  of  the 
distances  for  K.  M.  are  1664,  6337,  13753,  23168,  37506.  Finding 
the  ratios  we  have  i,  2>'^y  ^-3)  i3-9»  22.3. 

The  ratios  in  the  above  two  cases  are  nearly  equal  to  the  squares  of  the 
distances  of  the  sounds  in  the  mental  scale,  namely,  i,  2,  3,  4,  5. 
As  the  reciprocals  of  these  ratios  represent  the  relative  intensities  of  the 
sounds,  the  conclusion  appears  justified  that  when  the  intensity  of  a 
sound  diminishes  in  geometrical  progression  the  perceived  distance  of 
the  sound  increases  in  arithmetical  progression. 

3.  Continual  change  in  the  distance  of  a  perceived  sound  due  to  the  move- 
ment of  the  two  component  sounds. 

In  connection  with  the  question  of  distance  I  conducted  other  sets  of 
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experiments  in  which  the  objective  positions  of  the  two  component 
sounds  were  simultaneously  changed,  while  their  intensities  were  kept 
constant,  and  obtained  results  which  showed  again  the  dependence  of  the 
perception  of  distance  upon  the  change  in  the  intensity  of  the  perceived 
sound.     In  these  experiments  the  spherical  cage  (Figure  i)  was  used. 

a.  The  two  telephones  were  moved  along  the  radii  of  the  horizontal 
circle  of  the  cage.  The  directions  in  which  the  two  telephones  were 
moved  are  as  given  below.  The  arrows  indicate  the  directions,  and  the 
letters  indicate  the  points  of  the  spherical  cage  as  explained  on  p.  3  ; 
thus  the  expression  for  Number  i  means  that  the  two  telephones  were  placed 
at  first  very  near  to  the  ears  and  they  were  then  moved  simultaneously  to 
the  points  r  and  //  Number  3  means  that  they  were  started  at  the  front  and 
the  back  very  near  to  the  head  and  were  moved  to  /  and  b  ;  Number  5 
means  that  one  of  the  two  telephones  was  started  at  r  and  moved  to  the 
ear,  while  the  other  telephone  was  started  at  the  left  ear  and  moved  to  I ; 
etc. 

I.  /-<-aear  earsh-^  r;  2.  /»-*-ear  ear-«-ar/ 

3.  /-e-Bhead»-^^/  4.  /«3-^head-<-si^/ 

5.   /-<-«ear  ear-<-»r/  6.  /aK->-ear  ear»->-r. 

Five  or  eight  experiments  were  made  for  each  case  and  the  judgments 
of  the  observer  T.  N.  in  regard  to  the  directions  of  the  perceived  sounds 
under  the  conditions  were  as  given  below ;  n  means  the  nose,  x  means 
doubtful,  k  means  within  the  head. 

1.  k-f^  k-x,  k-b{x)f  k-b{x),  k,  k(^/)y  k-f  and  /Mr-mkwt^r,  k-f  and 

2.  /,  Ih-k,  b-k,  b--k,  b-k,  b-kyf-n,  k(/)  ; 

3.  /e-/,  «-/,  «-/,  k(/y/,  n-f; 

4.  f-n,  /-n,f-n,  f-n,  f-n,  f-n  ; 

5.  /-r,  A-r,  /-r,  /-r; 

6.  r-/,  r-/,  r-/,  r-/,  r-/. 

In  Number  i  the  two  ears  of  the  observer  were  stimulated  at  first  by 
strong  sounds  and  he  felt  the  sound  in  the  interior  of  his  head.  As  the 
telephones  were  moved  along  the  auditory  axis  farther  and  farther  from 
the  ears  the  intensities  of  two  sounds  grew  weaker  and  the  perceived 
sound  emerged  from  the  head  and  receded  along  the  median  plane  more 
and  more  towards/.  But  it  receded  occasionally  towards  b.  This  result 
shows  that  the  continual  change  in  the  distance  of  the  preceived  sound 
arises  from  the  continual  change  in  the  intensity  of  the  sound.  In  this 
experiment  the  observer  perceived  sometimes  two  sounds  separately, 
though  at  the  same  time  he  perceived  a  third  sound  in  in  the  median 
plane.      Number  2  is  just  the  reverse  of  Number  i.     The   sound  was 
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perceived  at  first  in  front  or  back  at  a  certain  distance  and  then  it  grad- 
ually approached  towards  the  head  and  at  last  entered  the  head. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  here  that  in  Number  2  the  sound  seemed  to 
•start  generally  at  b  while  in  Number  i  it  seemed  to  stop  generally  at  /, 
though  the  intensity  of  the  stimulation  of  the  ears  at  the  instant  of.  start- 
ing in  Number  2  was  just  like  the  intensity  of  the  stimulation  of  the  ears 
at  the  instant  of  stopping  in  Number  i.  In  Number  i  the  observer  was 
sure  that  the  sound  was  in  front,  for  in  the  first  half  of  the  experiment 
the  perceived  sound  was  very  strong,  and  therefore  he  continued  to  think 
that  the  sound  was  still  moving  in  the  same  direction  even  when  its  inten- 
sity grew  weaker  and  weaker.  He  thought  only  occasionally  that  the 
sound  moved  towards  the  back,  but  he  was  very  doubtful  of  his  judgment. 
In  Number  2  the  case  is  a  little  different.  In  this  case  the  sound  was 
heard  with  less  intensity  at  the  first  moment  than  in  the  succeeding  mo- 
ments, and  the  observer  was  in  doubt  at  first  whether  it  was  in  front  or 
in  back.  It  was  his  usual  experience  that  when  a  sound  was  at  the  back 
he  was  generally  in  a  state  of  doubt.  So  in  this  case  he  judged  that  the 
sound  started  from  the  back,  and  consequently  he  continued  to  think  that 
the  sonnd  was  still  moving  from  back  even  when  the  sound  grew  stronger. 
Thus  I  and  2  show  that  the  perception  at  a  certain  instant  is  influenced 
by  the  perception  of  the  preceding  instant. 

In  Number  3  the  sound  in  front  was  heard  with  greater  intensity  than 
the  sound  at  the  back  at  the  same  distance.  Moreover  the  sound  was 
heard  at  first  with  great  intensity.  The  observer  could  not,  therefore, 
doubt  that  the  sound  was  in  the  front  very  near  to  the  head.  As  the  in- 
tensity became  less  the  distance  of  the  perceived  sound  increased.  Num- 
ber 4  is  the  reverse  of  Number  3  and  needs  no  explanation. 

Most  interesting  results  were  given  by  Number  5  and  Number  6,  in 
which  we  found  striking  examples  of  the  dependence  of  the  perception 
of  distance  upon  intensity.  In  these  cases  the  two  telephones  were 
moved  in  the  same  direction  and  not  in  the  opposite  direction  as  in  the 
j)revious  four  cases.  Here  the  observer  perceived  the  sound  to  be  travel- 
ling in  a  direction  reverse  to  the  direction  of  the  movement  of  the  tele- 
l)hones.  In  Number  5  one  telephone  was  moved  from  r  to  the  right 
ear,  while  the  other  telephone  moved  from  the  left  ear  to  /,  so  that 
the  direction  of  movement  of  the  two  telej)hones  was  from  right  to  left. 
The  observer  perceived  the  sound  to  be  travelling  from  left  to  right. 
The  explanation  is  simi)le  and  clear.  At  first  the  sensation  of  the  left  ear 
was  relatively  stronger,  and  gradually  grew  weaker,  whereas  the  sensation 
of  the  right  ear  was  at  first  relatively  weaker  and  gradually  grew  stronger. 
At  a  certain  point  the  intensities  of  the  two  sensations  became  equal.     Con- 
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sequently  the  sound  was  at  first  perceived  on  the  left  side  near  to  the 
ear,  then  it  was  p>erceived  in  the  median  plane,  and  at  last  it  was  p>er- 
ceived  on  the  right  side  near  to  the  ear.  The  intermediate  points  were 
p>assed  in  succession.  As  a  whole  the  sound  seemed  to  have  travelled 
from  left  to  right.     Number  6  is  just  the  reverse  of  Number  5. 

All  the  six  cases  show  that  the  distance  of  the  p>erceived  sound  depends 
upon  the  intensity  of  the  sound.  The  change  in  the  former  is  continu- 
ous when  the  change  in  the  latter  is  continuous.  Continuous  change  in 
the  intensity  of  a  sound  is  always  p>erceived  as  a  change  in  the  distance  of 
the  sound,  i.  e.,  as  a  motion  of  the  sound,  whether  that  change  in  in- 
tensity is  caused  by  actual  motion  or  not. 

b.  The  two  telephones  were  moved  along  the  circumference  of  the  hori- 
zontal or  frontal  circle  of  the  spherical  cage.  The  objective  path  along 
which  the  two  telephones  were  moved  were  as  indicated  below.  The  ex- 
pression for  Number  i  means  that  the  two  telephones  were  started  at  the 
front  and  were  moved  around  simultaneously  to  the  left  and  right ;  Num- 
ber 3  means  that  they  were  started  at  the  left  and  right  and  were  moved 
simultaneously  toward  the  front,  etc. 

I,   /-*-«/W-^r/    2,    /-<-«^&^r/  3,    liat^fMr^r;  4,    lm^b-<r^r ;    5, 

The  number  of  experiments  for  each  case  was  from  4  to  6.  The  judg- 
ments of  the  observer  T.  N.  in  regard  to  the  directions  of  the  perceived 
sounds  under  these  conditions  were  as  follows : 

1 .  /-/I,  /-«,  /-«,  /,  f-fo-o. 

2.  b—k,  b-k,  b-f,  b-bo-  o  ox/-n. 

3.  k-/,/,  k{l>)  ork{/)-/.  b-x-f. 

4.  k—bj  k—bf  k—by  n—b. 

5.  o-kf  o-kf  0  or/,  o—b, 

6.  «-//,  u-ky  u-uf-fy  u-uf-k. 

7-   ^-fyf-^ff-Oyf-o,  k-o{b),f'-fo-o. 

8.   n-Uy  n-u,  n-u,  k-u. 

In  all  cases  the  intensities  of  the  sounds  for  the  two  ears  were  equal  and 
the  perceived  sound  was  always  located  somewhere  in  the  median  plane. 
Special  results  were  observed  as  follows. 

Number  i.  When  the  telephones  were  moved  from  /  to  r  and  /,  the 
sound  was  perceived  to  travel  in  the  median  plane  from  some  distant 
point  in  front  inward  to  the  nose  or  the  head  of  the  observer.  This  de- 
crease of  distance  presumably  arose  from  the  increase  of  the  intensity  of 
the  perceived  sound,  for  under  these  conditions  the  perceived  sound  is 
stronger  on  account  of  the  action  of  the  pinnae,  when  the  objective  sounds 
are  situated  more  towards  the  auditory  axis  than  when  they  are  situated 
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more  towards  front.  But  as  the  tragus  has  some  influence  upon  the  in- 
tensity of  the  perceived  sound,  the  observer  was  sometimes  in  doubt 
about  the  direction  of  motion  of  the  sound  as  the  telephones  were  passing 
about  the  points  y?  and/r. 

Number  2.  When  the  telephones  were  moved  from  ^  to  r  and  /  the 
sound  was  perceived  to  be  travelling  from  ^  to  ^  or  from  b  to  /.  This 
needs  no  explanation,  for  it  is  analogous  to  Number  i. 

Number  3  and  Number  4  are  just  the  reverse  of  Number  i  and  Number 
2  and  the  sounds  were  perceived  to  pass  from  k  to  f  and  from  >fc  to  ^  re- 
spectively. 

Number  5  and  Number  6  can  be  explained  in  a  similar  way.  On  ac- 
count of  the  pinnae  and  the  direction  of  the  external  meatus,  sounds 
coming  from  above  or  below  are  heard  with  less  intensity  than  sounds 
coming  from  the  direction  of  auditory  axis.  Accordingly  the  intensity 
of  the  perceived  sound  increases  gradually  as  the  telephones  are  moved 
from  above  or  below  toward  the  auditory  axis,  and  the  distance  of  the 
perceived  sound  seems  to  decrease. 

Number  7  and  Number  8  are  the  reverse  of  Number  5  and  Number  6. 

It  is-  interesting  to  note  that  in  Number  7  the  sound  was  sometimes 
perceived  to  have  travelled  from  /  to  ^,  or  /  to  o,  or  n  to  /,  instead  of 
travelling  from  k  to  o.  From  this  we  can  see  that  in  discriminating 
directions  in  the  median  plane  much  depends  upon  the  interpretation  of 
the  observer.  In  number  7  the  stimulation  of  the  ears  was  strongest  in 
the  beginning  ;  then  grew  less  and  less  as  the  telephones  were  moved 
gradually  upward.  This  decrease  of  the  intensity  can  be  interpreted 
by  the  observer  as  the  effect  of  motion  of  sound  from/ to  d,  or /to  Oj  or 
n  to/. 

Finally  in  connection  with  the  question  of  distance  we  must  call  at- 
tention to  the  endocephalic  localization  which  we  have  already  noticed. 
When  the  intensity  of  the  two  sounds  opposite  the  ears  becomes  ven* 
great  the  perceived  sound,  which  is  localized  at  first  in  the  median 
plane,  approaches  the  head  and  at  last  enters  it.  This  endocephalic 
localization  is  sometimes  so  strong  that  the  subject  cannot  get  rid  of  the 
illusion,  though  he  knows  perfectly  well  that  the  objective  sounds  are 
outside  the  head.  This  illusion  occurs  more  strikingly  when  the  tele- 
phones are  placed  against  the  ears  or  when  conducting  tubes  are  put 
into  the  ears.  Under  such  conditions  the  sound  is  heard  in  the  head 
even  if  the  intensity  is  not  very  great.  An  experiment  of  Schaefek' 
is  interesting  in  this  connection.      In  his  experiments  a  telephone  was 

^  ScuAElKR,  Zitr  iuttraiircalen  Localisaticn  liiotischer  IVahrnehmun^tn^  7.1.  I- 
I'sycbol.  u.  I'hysiol.  d.  Sinn.,  1S90  I  300. 
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brought  near  to  a  funnel  receiver,  which  communicated  with  the  two 
ears  by  means   of  a   forked   tube  with  arms   of  equal    length.     The 
telephone  was  connected  with  the  secondary  coil  of  a  sliding  induc- 
torium.     At  the  start  the  secondary  coil  was  put  at  a  great  distance  from 
the  primary  coil  of  the  inductorium  and  then  the  secondary  coil  was 
gradually  brought  nearer  to  the  primary,  during  which  the  change  in 
localization  was  observed.     It  was  found  that  the  apparent  sound  ap- 
proached the  head  according  to  the  decrease  of  the  distance  between  the 
primary  and  secondary  coils,  so  that  the  sound  finally  crept  into  the  head 
and  occupied  a  position  between  the  ears.     If  one  of  the  arms  was 
closed  the  sound  would  shift  to  the  auditory  canal  of  the  opposite  ear. 
If  the  secondary  coil  were  then  moved  farther  from  the  primary  coil  the 
sound  would  go  out  from  the  auditory  canal  to  the  space  on  the  side  of 
that  ear.     If  the  pressed  tube  were  then  opened,  the  sound  would  move 
to  the  median  plane  at  some  distance  from  the  head.     With  many  per- 
sons the  sound  entered  or  emerged  from  the  head  at  the  root  of  the  nose 
according  to  the  increase  or  decrease  of  the  intensity  of  the  telephone 
sound. 

VI.  The  least  perceptible  change  in  the  direction  of  a  sound. 

In  our  previous  experiments  we  found  that  when  two  telephones  were 
placed  on  opposite  sides  just  in  the  line  of  two  ears  and  the  intensity  of  one 
-component  of  the  perceived  sound  was  changed  while  that  of  the  other  was 
kept  constant,  the  perceived  sound  was  located  more  toward  the  side  on 
which  the  objective  sound  was  stronger,  and  more  toward  the  median 
plane  when  the  intensities  of  the  two  component  sounds  became  more 
nearly  equal.  While  conducting  these  experiments  I  noticed  occasionally 
that,  when  the  relative  intensities  of  the  two  sounds  were  in  such  a  relation 
that  the  perceived  sound  was  located  at  r  90°  or  /  90°,  a  small  change 
(i  to  i^  cm.  for  the  secondary  coil)  in  the  difference  between  the  relative 
intensities  of  two  sounds  was  not  usually  perceived  as  a  change  in  the 
direction  of  the  perceived  sound  and,  in  fact,  was  not  perceived  at  all. 
But  when  the  intensities  of  the  two  component  sounds  were  in  such  a 
relation  that  the  perceived  sound  was  located  just  in  front,  the  change  in 
the  difference  between  the  relative  intensities  corresponding  to  0.5'"  or 
jcm  ^^  usually  perceived  as  a  change  in  direction. 

The  explanation  of  the  difference  in  the  above  two  cases  seems  to  me  to 
lie  in  the  fundamental  fact  of  sensation  as  expressed  by  Weber  s  law. 
For  the  initial  difference  between  the  relative  intensities  of  the  sounds 
heard  by  the  two  ears  was  greater  in  our  experiments  when  the  perceived 
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sound  was  located  more  toward  the  side,  and  it  was  smaller  when  the  per- 
ceived sound  was  located  more  toward  front.  Consequently  a  large 
change  would  be  necessary  in  the  former  case  if  the  change  is  to  be 
perceived. 

The  object  of  the  next  experiment  was  to  make  this  relation  clear. 
As  in  my  previous  experiments,  two  telephones  were  placed  on  opposite 
sides.  The  distance  between  the  ear  and  telephone  was  45  '*'.  The 
intensity  of  one  component  sound  was  kept  constant,  while  that  of  the 
other  component  sound  was  varied  by  means  of  the  secondary  coil ;  the 
observer  localized  the  perceived  sound  at  a  certain  point  as  before  when 
the  two  components  were  given  simultaneously.  This  point  was  to  be 
regarded  as  the  initial  direction.  Then,  while  the  two  sounds  were 
given,  one  of  them  was  to  be  moved  from  its  original  position  slowly 
along  the  auditory  axis  till  the  point  was  reached  where  the  obser\'er  just 
noticed  a  change  in  the  initial  direction  of  the  perceived  sound.  The 
distance  traversed  by  this  component  sound  was  measured  by  a  milli- 
meter scale  which  was  fixed  along  the  path  of  the  telephone.  This  dis- 
tance is  called  an  increment  distance  (J),  for  it  is  a  distance  which 
is  required  for  producing  the  least  change  in  the  initial  direction  of  the 
perceived  sound. 

The  results  of  the  experiments  on  the  relation  between  the  change  in 
the  initial  direction  and  the  corresponding  increment  distance  were  as 
given  in  Table  XXVI. 

Table  XXVI. 
The  right  component  sound  constant.    Observer  :  C.  \V. 
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In  this  experiment  the  intensity  of  the  sound  produced  by  the  right 
telephone  (connected  with  the  primary  coil  of  the  inductorium)  was  kept 
constant  while  the  intensity  of  the  sound  produced  by  the  left  telephone 
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(connected  with  the  secondary  coil)  was  varied.  When  the  secondary 
coil  was  moved  away  from  the  primary  to  the  point  0.6""  and  sounds 
were  given  from  both  telephones  at  the  same  time  the  observer  located 
the  single  resultant  sound  at/.  The  resultant  sound  was  localized  at 
fr  30®,  fr  70®,  r  90°,  r  90®  (^)  respectively  as  the  coils  were  separated 
as  2"",  3"",  4*"",  5'^'". 

When  the  observer  located  the  sound  at  one  of  above  directions  the 
intensity  of  the  left  component  was  decreased  again  by  moving,  not  the 
secondary  coil,  but  the  left  telephone  itself  from  the  ear  along  the  auditory 
axis,  till  the  point  was  reached  at  which  the  sound  was  just  noticed  to 
shift  from  its  initial  position. 

As  we  find  in  the  table  the  increment  distance  was  least  when  the  per- 
ceived sound  was  initially  located  at  /,  it  increased  gradually  till  it 
reached  its  maximum  when  the  perceived  sound  was  initially  located  at 
r  9o°(^).  When  the  initial  difference  between  the  intensities  of  com- 
ponents heard  by  the  two  ears  was  much  greater  the  increment  distance 
became  greater  than  35*^".  In  our  small  room  we  could  not  make  an 
arrangement  to  move  the  telephone  farther  than  35*".  The  reason  why 
the  perceived  sound  shifted  its  position  always  toward  the  right  in  this 
experiment  is  easy  to  find,  for  the  intensity  of  the  right  component 
became  relatively  greater  as  the  intensity  of  the  left  component  de- 
creased. We  must  notice  here  the  fact  that  the  perceived  sound  was 
located  at  r  90®,  but  a  little  backward  than  just  at  r  90®,  when  the  rela- 
tive difference  between  the  intensities  of  sounds  in  the  two  ears  was  very 
great.  A  similar  case  has  been  already  observed  in  our  previous  experi- 
ments. I  have  said  that  it  is  probable  that  what  we  call  commonly  right 
and  left  lies  in  the  line  drawn  tangent  to  the  front  surfaces  of  the  two  eye- 
balls. So  when  the  maximum  difference  in  the  intensities  of  the  com- 
ponents in  the  two  ears  is  obtained,  the  perceived  sound  is  not  located 
just  at  visual  right  or  left,  but,  being  referred  to  the  common  standard 
of  direction,  it  is  located  at  right  or  left,  a  little  toward  back.  Or  we 
may  say  that  the  difference  in  the  relative  intensities  with  which  a  sound 
is  heard  by  the  two  ears  is  greatest,  not  when  the  sound  is  situated  in  the 
visual  rl  line,  but  when  it  is  situated  a  little  behind  it.  On  this  basis 
the  fact  that  the  sound  seemed  to  shift  a  trifle  backwards  from  r  90*" 
when  the  intensity  of  the  right  component  became  relatively  very 
strong  does  not  disprove  the  dependence  of  the  least  perceptible  change 
in  the  direction  of  a  sound  upon  the  change  in  the  relative  difference  be- 
tween the  intensities  of  the  components  in  the  two  ears.  From  similar 
experiments  conducted  on  a  different  day,  results  were  obtained  in  which 
the  above  relation  can  be  seen  still  more  clearly  (Table  XXVII). 
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Owing  to  the  slight  changes  in  the  position  of  the  telephones  and  the 
head  of  the  obsener  and  minute  changes  in  the  intensity  of  the  sound 
arising  from  the  fluctuaton  of  the  electric  current,  there  were  some  dona- 
tions in  conditions  for  different  days ;  and  consequently  the  results  of  the 
experiments  must  be  considered  for  each  day  separately. 

Table  XXVII. 
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Notation  same  as  in  Table  XXVI. 


The    probable  error  of  J  varies    fixm 
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Some  experiments  made  upon  Dr.  Scripture  gave  similar  results  which 
are  given  in  Table  XXVIII. 
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Table  XXVIII. 
The  right  component  sound  constant.      Observer,  Dr.  Scripture. 
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Notation  same  as  in  Table  XXVI. 
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In  these  experiments  the  perceived  sounds  were  sometimes  located  to 
the  rear.  In  such  cases  the  least  change  in  direction  was  also  made 
toward  fi.  Again,  when  the  initial  direction  was  on  the  left  side  the  least 
perceptible  change  was  made  toward  the  median  plane.  The  shifting  of 
of  the  left  sound  toward  the  median  plane  is  really  a  shifting  toward 
the  right  side,  and  can  be  explained  by  the  relative  increase  of  the 
intensity  of  the  right  component  sound. 

Similar  experiments  were  made  upon  C.  W.  on  different  days,  by  vann- 
ing the  intensity  of  the  right  component  sound  while  keeping  that  of 
the  left  component  sound  constant,  and  similar  results  were  obtained, 
which  are  given  in  Table  XXIX  and  need  no  special  explanation. 
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Table  XXIX. 
The  left  component  soand  constant. 
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Other  notations  same  as  in  Table  XXVI. 
The    probable    error  of  J  varies  from 

As  the  intensity  of  sound  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  square  of 

distance,  the  intensity  of  the  variable  component  sound  in  the  foregoing 

I 


experiments  is  proportional,  other  things  being  equal,  to 


where 


C  represents  the  initial  distance  (45*")  between  the  telephone  and  the  ear 
and  J  represents  the  increment  distance.  As  C  is  constant  in  our  experi- 
ments, the  value  of  the  fraction  depends  upon  J.  The  greater  the  change 
in  the  increment  distance,  the  greater  is  the  change  in  the  intensity  of  the 
component.  But  the  change  in  the  increment  distance  which  is  required 
for  producing  the  least  noticeable  change  in  the  initial  direction  would 
be  expected  according  to  Weber's  law  to  depend  upon  the  value  of  the 
initial  difference  between  the  intensities  of  the  two  components.  This 
expectation  was  realized  in  the  actual  results  of  the  foregoing  experiments. 
For  in  these  experiments  the  increment  distance  was  smallest  when  the 
sound  was  initially  located  in  front  or  behind,  that  is,  when  the  initial 
difference  between  the  intensities  of  the  component  sounds  in  the  two 
ears  had  the  smallest  value  possible  (namely,  zero).  The  increment  dis- 
tance increased  gradually  as  the  initial  difference  between  the  intensities 
of  the  component  sounds  in  the  two  ears  became  greater,  and  conse- 
quently as  the  perceived  sound  was  initially  located  more  towards  the 
right  or  left  side. 

VII.  Theoretical  conclusions. 

Sounds  are  located  both  as  to  direction  and  distance  from  ourselves  as 
the  center.    In  the  foregoing  experiments  we  have  found  that  the  judgment 
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of  the  direction  of  a  sound  depends  chiefly  on  the  relative  difference  be- 
tween the  intensities  of  the  component  sounds  heard  by  the  two  ears, 
while  the  absolute  intensity  of  the  perceived  sound  is  supplementary  to 
this  fundamental  factor.  The  judgment  of  the  distance  of  a  sound  de- 
pends, on  the  contrary,  chiefly  on  the  absolute  intensity.  To  these  fee- 
tors  in  the  localization  of  a  sound  we  may  add  other  cooperating  factors, 
such  as  relative  and  absolute  pitch,  timber  and  phase.*  With  these 
data  at  hand  it  becomes  necessary  to  inquire  how  they  bring  about  the 
localization  of  a  sound.  There  are  several  theories  of  the  way  in  which 
this  is  done  ;  these  will  be  briefly  discussed. 

I .    Theory  of  a  direct  acoustic  space. 

This  theory  assumes  that  a  sound  heard  by  the  right  ear  is  distinguish- 
able from  that  heard  by  the  left  ear ;  that  the  right  and  left  components  of 
a  sound  heard  with  both  ears  produce  an  effect  in  consciousness  which 
varies  with  the  relative  intensity  of  the  components ;  that  this  effect  is  an 
experience  analogous  to  that  from  simultaneous  but  not  identical  sensa- 
tions of  sight  or  touch ;  that  it  should  be  considered  to  be  one  of  the  kinds 
of  space  analogous  to  visual  space  or  tactual  space ;  and  that  this  acoustic 
space  is  brought  into  relation  to  and  modified  by  visual,  tactual  and 
muscular  experiences. 

This  might  be  called  a  direct  theory  of  acoustic  space.  Although  no 
positive  objection  can  be  made,  it  seems  somewhat  artificial  and  not  well 
adapted  to  explain  the  methods  by  which  we  localize  sounds. 

2.    Tactual  theory. 

Some  psychologists  have  sought  the  ultimate  origin  of  acoustic  space 
in  the  tactual  sensations  of  the  tympanic  membrane. 

One  form  of  this  theory  assumes  :  i,  that  special  sensations  of  touch 
are  received  from  different  parts  of  the  tympanum ;  2,  that  the  sound- 
wave arouses  the  sensations  from  the  tympanum  ;  and  3,  that  different 


'  UkHAMSCHiTSCH,  Zur  Lchre  voH  ih'r  SthaUempfinduug,  Archiv  f.  d.' ge>.  Ph\-sioi. 
(Pfluger),  1881  XXIV  574. 

Kayi.kigh,  Our  ptrception  of  the  liirfction  of  a  source  of  sounds  Nature,  1 876  XIV 
32.       Kayleic.h,  Acoustical obscrfations,  Phil.  Mag.,  1877  (5)  III  456. 

Mach,  Bcmerkung  iibcr  die  Function  der  Ohrvtuschel^  Arch.  f.  Ohrenheilk..  1S-5 
11.  F.  Ill  72. 

Th<.MI'.v)N,  On  binaural  audition,  Phil.  Mag.,  1877  (5)  IV  274;  1878  Vr3S3: 
1881  XII  351.  ThoMI'SON,  On  the  function  of  the  two  ears  in  the  perception  of  s/Jic. 
Phil.  MacT.,  18S2  (5)  XIII  406. 

Bloch,  Das  binaurale  Horen,  Zt.  f.  Ohrenheilk.,  1893  XXIV  25. 
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parts  of  the  tympanum  are  affected  according  as  the  direction  of  the 
sound  is  different.^ 

The  first  assumption  is  in  all  probability  justified ;  the  t3rmpanum  is  un- 
doubtedly sensitive  and  the  stimuli  applied  to  different  portions  can  be 
presumably  distinguished. 

The  second  assumption  is  not  so  readily  to  be  accepted  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  energy  of  the  air-vibrations  is  extremely  small,  in  fact  so 
small  that  a  most  complicated  apparatus,  the  internal  ear,  has  been  spec- 
ially adapted  to  transform  the  air- vibrations  into  nerve-currents.  There 
is  no  conclusive  experimental  evidence  to  support  the  view  that  sound-  . 
waves  can  be  directly  felt  by  the  end  organs  or  the  nerves  of  touch.  In 
the  perception  of  sounds  the  tympanum  is  not  the  true  receptive  organ, 
but  only  a  part  of  a  mechanical  device  by  which  the  vibrations  are 
gathered  and  conveyed  to  the  internal  ear.^ 

The  third  assumption  is  quite  untenable.  The  diameter  of  the  audi- 
tory canal  is  too  small  to  permit  of  different  degrees  of  pressure  at  differ- 
ent points  of  the  t)rmpanum  at  the  same  moment ;  we  can  without  hesita- 
tion consider  the  pressure  as  equal  over  all  parts  of  the  tympanum.' 

A  second  form  of  this  theory  to  the  effect  that  the  touch  organs  of  the 
tympanic  membranes  in  the  two  ears  are  affected  differently  by  sounds 
coming  from  different  directions  would  be  consistent  with  observations  of 
cases  in  which  the  ability  to  localize  sounds  was  lost,  together  with  the 
sensitiveness  of  the  tympanum.*  In  spite  of  some  minor  observations 
that  may  be  interpreted  in  favor  of  this  theory  it  is  difficult  to  agree  with 
WuNDT*  in  accepting  it  even  partially ;  at  any  rate  such  an  extremely  re- 
markable sensitiveness  of  the  tympanum  should  be  most  thoroughly  es- 
tablished before  a  final  decision  could  be  given  in  favor  of  it. 

3.    Theory  of  a  special  space  organ. 

According  to  Preyer  the  semicircular  canals  are  the  organs  for  the  per- 
ception of  the  direction  of  a  sound.*    By  means  of  a  specific  energy  qf  the 

1 KUPPER,  Ueber  die  Bedeutunq  der  Ohrmmchel  des  Mmschen^  Archiv  f.  Ohrenheilk., 
1874  n.  F.  II  (3)  158. 

^Thompson,  On  the  function  of  two  ears  in  the  perception  of  space^  Phil.   Mag.,  1882 
•<5)  XIII  406. 

«  Helmholtz,  Die  Mechanik  der  Gehorknochelchen  und  des  TrommelfeliSy  Archiv.  f. 
d.  ges.  Physiol.  (PflUger),  1868  I  i. 

♦GELLt,  Rdle  de  la  sensibility  du  tympan  dans  r orientation  au  bruit,  Soc.  de  Biol., 
1886  III  448. 

*WuNDT,  Physiol.  Psychol.,  II  94,  I^ipzig,  1893. 

«  Preyer,  Die  IVahmchmung  der  Schallrichtung  mittelst  der  Bogcngange,  Archiv.  f. 
d.  ges.  Physiol.  (PflUger),  1887  XL  586. 
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ampullae  of  the  semicircular  canals  a  particular  kind  of  sensation  is  produced 
when  they  are  excited  by  a  sound  from  a  particular  direction.  The  sen- 
sation is  different  according  to  the  direction  from  which  the  sound 
comes,  because  a  sound  must  stimulate  more  strongly  one  canal  or 
pair  of  canals  in  a  way  depending  on  its  direction.  As  the  six  canals 
are  excited  with  different  relations  of  intensities  by  sounds  from  dif- 
ferent directions,  the  sensations  which  are  produced  by  the  specific  energy 
of  the  ampullae  are  different  corresponding  to  the  different  directions  of 
the  sounds.  These  differences  of  sensations  give  us  the  ideas  of  the 
directions  of  sounds.  **If  we  consider/*  says  Preyer,  "that  by  the 
stimulation  of  an  ampulla  with  the  vibration  of  the  liquid  of  the  canal 
belonging  to  that  ampulla  a  sensation  of  sound  is  produced  which  is  dif- 
ferent from  the  sensation  produced  by  the  stimulation  of  another  ampulla, 
though  the  two  are  exactly  alike  in  respect  to  intensity,  pitch  and  tim- 
bre, and  if  the  difference  between  the  two  arises  simply  because  the  dif- 
ferent nerve-fibers  are  stimulated,  we  cannot  but  regard  this  difference  as 
spatial. ' ' 

Preyer* s  assumption  that  a  canal  is  most  strongly  stimulated  by  a 
sound  lying  in  the  plane  in  which  the  canal  lies  is  irreconcilable  with  the 
elementary  facts  of  the  physics  of  sound.  The  sound-waves  which  are 
transmitted  through  the  air  reach  the  membrana  tympani  and  then  move 
the  chain  of  ossicles,  and  at  last  the  l)rmphatic  liquid  of  the  inner  ear. 
During  this  conduction  the  sound-wave  is  changed  into  a  movement  of  a 
membrane,  a  movement  of  a  set  of  bones,  a  movement  of  a  liquid,  etc. 
There  is  no  possibility  of  any  change  of  direction  of  these  movements 
for  changes  in  the  direction  of  the  sounding  body,  and  consequently  no 
possibility  of  a  varied  action  on  the  semicircular  canals. 

Preyer  may  have  thought  that  the  sound-waves  are  conducted  directly 
from  the  air  through  the  skull  bones  into  the  head  and  thus  to  the  semi- 
circular canals ;  at  least,  this  seems  the  only  possible  constmction  of  his 
view.  The  conduction  of  sound-waves  by  the  cranial  bones  comes  into 
play  when  a  sonorous  solid  body  is  either  in  immediate  contact  with  the 
skull,  or  is  connected  with  it  by  a  chain  of  solid  or  fluid  bodies,  or  when  the 
medium  immediately  surrounding  the  head  is  not  gaseous  as,  for  instance, 
when  the  head  is  immersed  in  water.  With  aquatic  vertebrates  we  can 
not  deny  the  cranial  conduction  of  sounds,  but  for  most  sounds  it  is 
certain  that  in  the  case  of  human  beings  the  cranial  conduction  plays  no 
part.  The  sound  waves  are  mostly  reflected  from  the  surface  of  the  head, 
and  the  conduction  directly  through  the  cranial  bones  and  tissues  is  in- 
finitesimal. 

Preyer' s  theory  next  involves  the  assumption  that  the  sound-waves 
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affect  the  canals  differently,  according  to  the  direction  of  the  sound. 
He  evidently  viewed  the  sound  as  a  force  entering  the  head  and  being 
resolved  into  three  components  with  intensities  depending  upon  the 
angles  made  by  the  direction  of  the  force  with  the  planes ;  he  had  prob- 
ably in  mind  the  familiar  method  of  resolving  a  movement  or  a  velocity 
into  three  components  in  planes  at  right  angles  to  each  other.  The  ab- 
surdity of  such  a  position  is  at  once  evident  to  any  one  acquainted  with 
the  elementary  ideas  of  wave-motion.  A  sound-wave  passing  through 
the  air  consists  of  alternate  condensations  and  rarefactions — not  of  a 
line  or  of  a  plane — ^but  of  a  more  or  less  spherical  surface.  The  sound- 
wave passing  through  the  head  is  of  a  similar  sort.  There  is  not  the  re- 
motest reason  for  believing  that  the  molecules  of  a  liquid  in  a  curved 
tubular  bone  will  vibrate  differently  according  as  the  sound-wave  ap- 
proaches from  different  directions  in  the  mass  in  which  the  bone  is  im- 
bedded. 

This  theory  of  Preyer's  was  accepted  by  MCnsterberg*  as  the  start- 
ing point  of  a  reflex-muscular  theory  of  acoustic  space.  "The  different 
movements  of  the  head,  which  can  be  aroused  by  stimulation  of  the  semi- 
circular canals,  arouses — ^by  means  of  the  muscle  sense — that  threefold 
system  of  sensations  of  movement  which  forms  the  basis  of  our  acoustic 
space."  *' To  localize  a  sound  means  to  assign  to  its  place  in  the  whole 
system  of  sensations  of  head-movements  the  sensation  of  that  reflex  head- 
movement  which  is  necessary  in  order  to  turn  toward  the  source  of  the 
sound. ' ' 

Concerning  the  possibility  of  the  direct  stimulation  of  the  semicir- 
cular canals  nothing  further  needs  be  said. 

As  for  the  results  of  MCnsterberg*s  experiments  on  the  least  per- 
ceptible change  in  the  direction  of  a  sound,  they  cannot  be  regarded  as 
a  proof  of  his  theory.  It  has  been  made  clear  by  the  experiments  of 
Block'  and  by  mine  that  the  curve  of  the  least  perceptible  change  can 
be  explained  by  the  principles  of  relative  and  absolute  intensities. 

4 .   Motor  theory. 

The  essential  factor  in  the  motor  theory  seems  to  be  this :  A  sound 
perceived  by  the  ear  brings  with  it  an  impulse — conscious  or  uncon- 
scious— to  move  toward  it ;  this  motor  impulse  and  its  results  are  what 
appear  to  us  as  the  localization  of  the  sound.  This  theory  assumes  that 
these  motor  impulses  are  aroused  in  definite  relations  by  the  factors  men- 


^MOnsterberg,  Raumuttn  di-s  Ohra,  Heitrilge  z.  exper.  Psychol.,   1889  II  182. 
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tioned  at  the  beginning  of  this  section  (p.  70),  namely,  absolute  in- 
tensity of  the  sound,  relative  intensity  for  the  two  ears,  etc.  The  form 
of  the  motor  space  is  derived  from  past  experience  under  influence  of  the 
visual  space ;  in  fact,  the  space  In  which  the  sound  is  localized  is  our 
usual  visual -tactual -motor  space  with  which  the  sound  is  connected  by  the 
motor  impulses.  In  this  compound  space  the  visual  sensation  is  the  roost 
important  element.  The  tactual  sensation  seems  rather  to  be  of  second- 
ary importance  except  in  the  case  of  the  blind.  Speaking  genetically  we 
can  recognize  the  position  of  a  sound  only  when  acoustic  and  visual  sensa- 
tions are  connected  with  each  other  in  a  definite  relation.  It  is  unthink- 
able that  we  can  recognize  the  position  of  a  sound  without  connecting 
the  former  directly  or  indirectly,  with  the  latter.  A  definite  connection 
between  these  two  can  be  accomplished  through  the  medium  of  a  definite 
muscular  action.  These  three  elements  have  occurred  in  connection  with 
each  other,  and  have  been  firmly  associated  in  the  course  of  time,  so  that 
when  one  of  them  is  present  the  others  will  be  necessarily  called  forth. 
When  the  visual  sensation  fails,  as  in  the  case  of  a  blind  person,  then 
tactual  sensation  takes  its  place. 

From  a  biological  point  of  view  this  theory  seems  quite  natural.  In 
the  course  of  natural  selection  the  survivors  have  obtained  the  power  of 
reacting  suitably  to  the  different  acoustic  sensations  which  they  receive 
from  the  surrounding  world. 

To  react  suitably  upon  an  acoustic  sensation  we  must  first  of  all  recog- 
nize the  direction  from  which  the  sound  comes.  To  recognize  the  di- 
rection it  is  necessary  that  the  auditory  sense  should  be  assisted  by  other 
senses.  But  as  the  auditory  sense  has  to  do  with  more  or  less  distant  ob- 
ject,  it  must  be  chiefly  the  visual  sensation  which  is  combined  with  the 
auditory  sensation  to  assist  it  in  perceiving  the  direction  of  the  sonorous 
object.  To  perceive  an  object  in  a  certain  direction  the  head  must  be 
moved  so  that  the  object  will  be  brought  in  the  line  of  visual  fixation 
or  in  the  median  plane.  In  the  beginning  this  will  not  be  easily  done, 
but  after  practice  it  will  be  found  that  the  instant  at  which  the  sound  is 
equally  loud  in  both  ears  is  the  instant  at  which  the  source  of  sound  is 
found  in  the  median  plane.  Again  we  have  already  seen  that  a  sound 
situated  in  the  median  plane  will  be  best  heard  when  it  is  in  the  line  of 
sight.  Thus  after  the  source  of  sound  has  been  brought  into  the  median 
plane,  the  next  process  will  be  to  bring  it  into  the  line  of  sight. 

Again  we  must  notice  the  fact  that  by  practice  it  has  been  found  that 
the  instant  at  which  the  sound  is  perceived  with  greatest  intensity  by 
one  ear  and  with  smallest  intensity  by  the  other  ear  is  the  instant  at 
which  the  source  of  sound  is  situated  nearly  in  the  auditory  axis  or  little 
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behind  it.  Accordingly,  we  sometimes  try,  by  the  movement  of  the 
head,  to  bring  a  source  of  sound  into  this  axis  when  we  find  it  more  con- 
venient, as  for  a  sound  of  small  intensity. 

These  movements  of  the  head,  which  we  perform  in  order  to  connect 
visual  and  acoustic  sensations,  affect  our  sense  of  equilibrium,  by  meaas 
of  which  we  become  conscious  how  much  we  have  turned  our  head.  By 
means  of  this  sense  of  equilibrium  we  are  enabled  to  estimate  the  position 
of  a  source  of  sound  in  reference  to  the  position  of  our  body. 

Again,  though  a  source  of  sound  is  usually  brought  into  the  line  of 
fixation  of  sight  by  the  motion  of  the  head,  we  can  effect  this  within  a 
certain  limit  not  by  moving  the  head  but  by  moving  the  eyeballs  alone. 
In  such  a  case  the  acoustic  sensation  is  connected  with  the  oculomotor 
sensation,  by  means  of  which  we  can  feel  also  the  angular  direction  of  a 
source  of  sound,  for  we  have  a  fine  sense  for  this  movement  of  the  eyes. 
This  muscular  sensation  of  the  eyes  is  supplementar>'  to  the  sensation  of 
rotation  of  the  head,  by  means  of  which  we  can  chiefly  estimate  the  direc- 
tion of  a  sound. 

From  these  considerations  it   is  dear  that  by  long  practice  the  asso- 
ciation has  been  established  between  a  particular  acotstic  sensation — cor- 
responding to  the  stimulation  by  the  sound  from  a  particular  direction — and 
the  rotatory  sensation — which  is  required  for  bringing  the  source  of  sound 
into  the  visual  fixation  line  or  into  the  auditory  asus — and  moreover  the 
association  has  been  established  between  the  acoustic  sensation  and  the 
oculo-motor  sensation.     After  ihe  associations  between  these  £au:tors  have 
been  established,  either  one  oi  these  fectors  by  itself  is  able  to  call  forth 
other  factors.     It  {^  not  necessary  that  the  rotatory  sensation  or  muscular 
sensation,  which  gives  us  the  measure  oi  the  angular  departure  of  a  »ourcc 
of  sound  from  the  fixation  line  oi  the  eyes,  should  arise  always  by  an 
actual  movement.      J  hough  this  is  the  original  case,  the  sensation  of  in- 
nervation or  reproduced  motor  sensation  called  forth  by  association  with 
the  acoustic  sensation  may  take  the  place  of  the  actual  motor  sensation. 
Our  final  conclusion  is  thus  that    an    acoustic  sensation  receives  itn 
spatial  fonii  i)riniarily  from  x\iQ  space  idea   which  is  given  to  us  by  the 
visual,  tactual  and  motor  sensations.       Acoustic  sjiacc   prcsupposcn   th« 
existence  of  the  space  form  of  other   .sensations.     We  have  only  to  giv 
an  account  of  how  the  perception   oi  the   position  of  Houndn  ariHen    o 
the  basis  of  the  already  existing  space    which  was  given  to   us  l,y  cnh. 
sensations.     As  to   the  further  problem    of    the  ultimate  origin    of    t] 
space  form  of  perception,  its  solution    »nuiit   be  sought  in  thir  vi^M:i\  ;, 
tactual  i^erception. 


ON  BINAURAL  SPACE. 

BY 

E.  W.  Scripture. 

The  fundamental  fact  of  binaural  space  is  that  when  two  component 
sounds  heard  by  the  two  ears  are  perceived  as  a  single  sound  the  result- 
ant sound  is  **  localized  in  space."  This  "localization  in  space  "  isa 
direct  experience  of  every  person  with  binaural  audition. 

Aside  from  such  problems  as  the  influence  of  visual  and  muscular  space 
on  this  localization,  the  fundamental  problem  is  that  of  the  localization 
of  the  resultant  sound  as  dependent  on  the  two  components.  The  sim- 
plest sounds,  tones,  vary  in  pitch,  intensity  and  duration.  The  only 
property  which  comes  essentially  Into  question  in  the  case  of  the  two 
components  is  that  of  intensity.  The  following  paragraphs  will  present 
a  hypothesis  in  respect  to  the  law  of  localization  as  dependent  on  the  in- 
tensity of  the  components. 

The  fundamental  observation  is  as  follows :  When  two  component 
tones,  e.  g.,  from  the  telephones  opposite  the  two  ears,  are  heard  as  one 
tone,  this  tone  is  located  in  a  certain  direction  in  respect  to  the  observer. 
When  the  intensities  of  the  two  components  are  equal,  the  resultant  ap- 
pears to  be  in  the  median  plane,  e.  g.,  directly  in  front.  As  one  of  the 
components  is  weakened,  the  resultant  appears  to  pass  toward  the  side  of 
the  stronger  one,  finally  reaching  a  line  nearly  opposite  the  ear — the 
auditory  axis — and  proceeding  outward  along  it.  The  localization  thus 
depends  on  the  difference  between  the  intensities  of  the  components. 
Various  observations  lead  me  to  believe  that  the  following  equations  ex- 
press this  dependence. 

Let  In  and  Ij^  be  the  intensities  of  the  right  and  left  components,  and 
let  d—lR  —  Ij^  be  the  difference  between  the  two  intensities. 

Let  the  plane  in  which  the  resultant  lies  contain  a  system  of  rectangular 
coordinates,  with  the  origin  in  the  median  plane,  the  axis  X  identical 
with  the  acoustic  axis,  and  the  axis  F  perpendicular  to  X )  thus  I'may 
lie  anywhere  in  the  median  plane.  Since  the  position  of  the  sound  with 
resi)ect  to  these  axes  depends  on  the  difference  of  intensity,  we  have 
X  =f{(i)  and,  since  there  is  a  definite  relation  between  y  and  .v,  v  =/(.v). 

In  the  experiments  it  is  observed  that  when  the  two  sounds  are  equal, 
i.  e.,  il  =  0y  the  resultant  is  located  in  the  median  plane,  i.  e.,  on  the 
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axis  yat  a  certain  distance  ///  from  the  center.     Thus  for  d=  o  we  have 

x=o,  y=  m.      As  the  sound  on  the  right  is  made   louder  we   have 

^R  >  A  and  d  positive  ;  when  the  sound  on 

the  left  is  made  louder  d  becomes  negative. 

As  one  component  becomes  louder  than  the 

other,  the  resultant  moves  toward  the  side  of 

the  louder  component ;  indicating  the  right 

side  by  +  and  the  left  by  —  we  have  +  Jc  = 

fi+d)  and  —  jc  =/(— /i).     The  resultant 

lies  always  on  the  positive  side  of  the  Kaxis, 

which  we  can  express  by  considering  j'  as  a 

function  of  the  square  of  x,  ox  y  =  F(^a^). 

The  path  described  by  the  resultant  sound 
appears  to  me  to  be  a  curve  of  the  form  given 
by  the  equation 


»« 


OM 


y  =m€ 

where ;//  is  the  value  for  ;c  =  o  and  « is  a  con- 
stant of  proportionality. 

On  the  basis  of  these  observations  and 
considerations  I  venture  to  make  the  follow- 
ing two  hypotheses :  i.  that  the  distance 
right  or  left  of  the  median  plane  is  propor- 
tional to  the  difference  between  the  intensi- 
ties of  the  two  components,  i.  e.,  jc  =  r//, 
when  c  is  the  fector  of  proportionality  ;  2. 
that  the  relation  between  the  distance  from 
the  median  plane  and  the  distance  from  the 
auditory  axis  is  expressed  by 


OM 
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y=.me 

where  m  is  the  distance  of  the  sound  when 
X  =  o(i.  e.,  d=o),  and  a  is  a  proportion- 
ality factor. 

The  values  m  and  a  depend  on  certain 
properties  of  the  sounds  used,  but  mainly  on 
the  absolute  intensity.  Sometimes  the  sound" 
appears  to  remain  always  in  the  auditory  axis, 
in  which  case  ///  =0.  A  series  of  curves  for  different  values  of  ///  is  shown 
in  Fig.  22.  The  values  from  which  the  cur\'eswere  plotted  are  given  in 
the  table. 
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There  still  mnajos  the  &ct  that  the  plane  of  ^K  (which  we  have  con- 
sidered) may  be  ia  any  position  around  the  auditory  axis  ;  thus  thesound 
may  pass  in  front  of.  above,  behind  or  below  the  head,  or  in  any  inter- 
niedtate  position.      Four  such  positions  are  shown  in  Fig.   >3.     To  fiilly 


Fig.  23. 

define  the  apparent  jHisiiioii  of  the  sound,  we  must  introduce  a  system  of 
codrdinates  in  wlikh  .V  is  ihe  auditory  a.\tal  line  through  the  head,  Z  is 
a  line  perpemiinil.ir  in  this  at  ihe  central  point  in  the  head  and  extending 
in  the  direction  whidi  the  subject  considers  to  be  directly  in  front,  and 
Y  is  perpendicular  to  both  X  and  Z.  We  thus  have  x=  cd  3&  l>efore. 
Then  in  a  case  where  the  sound  lies  in  (he  XZ  plane  to  the  front  we  have 
y  =  0  and  ^ 


When  the  sound  is  upward  in  the  -VK  plane  we  have  x 


^  JE.   IV,  Scr^/un, 

The  complete  relation  is  expressed  by 

y^nu       •  sin  a, 

^   z-rzme        -  cos  a, 

where  a  is  the  angle  of  elevation  above  the  plane  XZ. 

This  series  of  h3rpotheses  agrees  with  tibie  frets  reported  by  Mr.  Matsu- 
MOTO  in  the  preceding  pages,  but  cannot  be  proven  until  the  experiments 
■zxt,  repeated  with  tones  of  carefully  measured  intensities.  I  caimot  say 
that  I  expect  them  to  be  confirmed  just  as  they  stand ;  I  propose  them 
rsimply  as  an  attempt  to  give  definite  form  to  our  notions  of  one  of  the 
iaws  of  binaural  localization. 


THE  SIZE-WEIGHT  ILLUSION  AMONG  THE  BLIND. 

BY 

James  F.  Rice,  M.A. 

• 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  when  two  objects  of  equal  weight  but  dif- 
ferent size  are  lifted,  the  smaller  appears  heavier  than  the  larger.  The 
phenomenon  has  been  made  the  subject  of  experiment  in  various  ways.* 

It  was  suggested  to  me  that  some  experiments  on  the  blind  might  be 
of  interest.  The  experiments  were  performed  at  the  New  York  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind.  They  were  carried  out  under  the  direction  of  the 
Yale  laboratory  with  the  suggestibn -blocks  formerly  used  by  Dr.  Sea- 
shore. Many  suggestions  in  regard  to  the  details  of  the  experiments 
were  received  from  Dr.  Seashore  personally. 

Apparatus. 

The  apparatus  consisted  of  two  sets  of  cylindrical  blocks  31"*"  in 
length.  Each  set  consisted  of  1 7  blocks.  Set  A  varied  in  size  and  had 
a  imiform  weight,  while  Set  B  varied  in  weight  and  had  a  uniform  size. 
The  blocks  in  Set  A  varied  in  diameter  according  to  a  geometric  series 
in  which  the  regular  increment  is  one -tenth.  Those  in  Set  B  were  ar- 
ranged in  arithmetic  series  according  to  weight  with  a  successive  differ- 
ence of  5'. 

In  the  following  account  the  blocks  will  be  dintisguished  by  the  names 
A  and  B  with  their  respective  numbers  in  the  series. 

>Fechner,  Ueber  dU  ContrasUmpJindung^  Ber.  d.  k.-s&chs.  Ges.  d.  Wiss.,  math, 
phys.  a.,  1860XII  76. 

Mueller  and  Schumann,  Uebtr  die ptychologischen  Grundlagen  der  VergUichung gc- 
hobener  GewUhte,  Archiv.  f.  d.  ges.  Physiol.  (PflUger),  1889  XLV  37. 

Charpentier,  Analyse  de  quelques  iliments  dg  la  sensali(m  de  poids^  Archives  de 
Physiol.,  1891  (5)  III  122. 

Dresslar,  Studies  in  the  psychology  of  touchy  Am.  Jour.  Psych.,  1894  VI  313. 

Flournoy,  De  r  influence  de  la  perception  visuelle  des  corps  sur  leur  poids  apparent, 
L' Annie  Psychol.,  1894  I  198. 

Gilbert,  Researches  on  the  mental  and  physical  development  of  school- children^  Stud. 
Yale  Psych.  Lab.,  1894  II  43-45»  59-^3- 

Philippe  and  CLAVifeRE,  Sur  une  illusion  musculaire.  Revue  Philos.,  1894  XL  674. 

Van  BlERVLiET,  La  mesure  des  illusions  de  poids,  L'Ann6e  Psychol.,  1895  ^1  79- 

Griffing,  On  the  sensations  of  pressure  and  impact^  Psychol.  Rev.,  1895  II  Suppl.  I. 

ScRiiTURE,  Remarks  on  Dr.  Gilberf  s  article^  Stud,  Yale  Psych.  Lab.,  1894  II  102. 
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The  blocks  of  Set  A  were  of  a  constant  weight,  80',  and  of  diameters 
in  millimeters  as  follows,  beginning  with  the  smallest :  20.0,  22.0,  24.2, 
26.6,  29.3,  32.2,  35.4,  39.0,  42.9,  47.2,  51.9.  57.1,  62.8,  69.1,  76.0, 
83.6,  91.9. 


Fig.  24. 

The   blocks  of  Set  B  were  of  a  constant  diameter,  42. 9""",  and  of 

weights  in  grams  as  follows,  beginning  with  the  lightest :  40,  45,  50, 
55»  60,  65,  70,  75,  80,  85,  90,  95,  100,  105,  110,  115,  120. 

It  is  to  be  obser\'ed  that  the  uniform  weight  for  Set  A  is  the  same  a? 
the  weight  o{  B  (9),  the  middle  block  in  Set  B ;  and  the  uniform  size  in 
Set  ^is  the  size  of  ^  (9),  the  middle  block  in  Set  A.^ 

The  observer  placed  himself  by  the  table,  on  which  the  blocks  were 
arranged  in  order,  in  such  a  position  that  by  moving  back  and  forth  he 
could  lift  any  block  from  its  place  in  Set  B  and  still  retain  approximately 
the  same  angle  of  the  arm  and  hand.  He  was  requested  to  select  for  each 
block  in  Set  A  a  corresponding  one  in  Set  B,  by  taking  one  at  a  time 
from  A  and  placing  it  by  the  side  of  successive  blocks  in  B  with  which 
he  wished  to  compare  it,  lifting  one  at  a  time  until  he  found  the  one  in 
B  which  he  thought  had  the  same  weight  as  the  one  from  A. 

One  series  of  tests  D  was  made  in  which  the  size  of  the  weights  wa? 
learned  by  grasping  the  curved  surfiice  of  the  block ;  a  second  series  0: 
tests  E  was  so  made  that  the  observer  could  only  judge  of  the  size  from 


>Se.\shork.  as  heforc:  S<.KirnRF,  New  rsvcholoi;^,-.  Fig.  65,  London  1S97, 
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the  area  of  pressure  when  the  block  was  placed  gently  upon  the  palm  of 
his  hand.  All  the  A  blocks  were  used  in  each  series.  Each  series  of 
tests  was  made  ten  times,  and,  to  eliminate  as  far  as  possible  the  error  of 
prejudice,  the  equivalent  B  for  each  A  block  was  approached  five  times 
from  above,  five  times  from  below.  That  is,  in  five  of  each  series  an  A 
block  was  compared  first  with  a  B  that  was  very  perceptibly  heavier  and 
then  with  the  B  of  next  lower  weight  until  apparent  equality  was  reached. 
In  the  other  five  the  steps  were  from  the  perceptibly  lighter. 


Fig.  25. 


To  eliminate  the  error  of  sequence,  the  observer  lifted  the  blocks  in 
the  orders  A^  By  By  A,  and  B,  A,A,  B  alternately.  The  position  of  the 
blocks  was  reversed  after  each  trial,  so  that  the  observer's  judgment  was 
not  affected  by  the  varying  sensations  caused  by  the  slight  movement  of 
the  forearm  to  the  right  or  left.  By  this  exchange  of  position  there  was 
also  to  a  slight  extent  avoided  the  fixing  of  the  observer's  attention  upon 
the  A  with  which  the  several  B^s  were  being  compared ;  his  judgment 
was,  without  explicit  reference  to  either  block  as  a  standard,  merely  a 
judgment  of  equality.  In  case  of  a  perceived  difference  he  indicated 
which  was  the  heavier. 

Subjects. 

It  is  desirable  for  experiments  on  the  psychology  of  the  blind  that  the 
subject  should  have  been  totally  blind  from  birth.     It  has  been  held,  in- 
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deedy  that  with  the  congenitally  blind  we  should  class  as  competent  ob- 
servers those  who  became  blind  during  their  first  year/  and  many  who 
have  studied  the  blind  have  included  in  their  observations  those  who 
had  lost  their  sight  as  late  as  the  seventh  year.'  Obviously  the  mental 
life  of  those  whose  experience  includes  light  sensations  cannot  be  iden- 
tical with  that  of  those  totally  blind  from  birth.  The  assumption  that  the 
conditions  are  similar  cannot  be  established  until  the  psychology  of  the 
congenitally  blind,  who  have  never  seen  light,  has  been  first  studied. 
The  subjects  in  the  experiments  here  described  have  been  blind  from 
birth  and  have  never  seen  light. 

J/  is  a  college  graduate  and  university  professor ;  he  is  a  mathema- 
tician of  international  reputation.  O,  his  brother,  is  in  business  in  New 
York.  They  are  both  graduates  of  the  New  York  Institution  for  the 
Blind. 


Fig.  26. 


J/ was  from  the  start  quite  aware  of  the  illusion,  and  though  he  was 
kept  in  ignorance  of  the  purpose  of  the  tests,  he  repeatedly  spoke  of  the 
impossibility  of  correct  estimates  of  weight  when  the  objects  compared 
were  of  different  sizes.  It  was  his  opinion  that  of  the  two  tests  the  second, 
i.  e.,  with  the  weights  on  the  palm  of  the  hand,  was  the  least  accurate. 
His  custom  had  always  been  to  compare  weights  by  grasping  in  quick 


UIkli.er,  Studic'ft  ziir  Blindcn- PsyiJiolo:^ic^  Phil.  Stud.,  1S95  XI  252. 
2  HocilElsEN,  Ucbcr  den  Muskchin  bci  Blindcn,  7a.  f.  Psych,  u.  Phys.  d.  Sinn..  1S93 
V  239. 
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succession  the  objects  to  be  judged,  and  dropping  them,  if  small,  from 
one  hand  to  the  other,  or  by  weighing  them  upon  the  tips  of  the  fingers, 
as  in  the  case  of  coins.  In  the  methods  of  these  experiments  he  had  no 
previous  experience. 

O  was  also  fully  aware  of  the  illusion.    He,  like   A£^  considered  the 
third  series  of  judgments  the  least  satisfactory,  and  expressed  the  same 


Fig.  27. 

preference  for  grasping  rather  than  mere  lifting    upon  the  palm.      q 
thought  that  size  was  less  diverting  in  the  first  series  than  in  the  second. 

Experiments. 
(i)  The  first  series  of  tests  was  that  in  whicH  the  knowledge  of  ^j^^ 
was  gained  through  the  muscle  sense,  correspon<lJ^^^  .^^^Hqk^^, 

'*  fourth  series,  H,  muscle  sense.''     An  ^  and  a  ^  ^ \^  '^^ting  q^  ^^^^ 
upon  a  soft  pad,  were  lifted  in  succession,  being    ^  -  u^  i^  ^^ound    ^j^ 
circumference  by  the  thumb  and  middle  finger  o^  ^'^^         .  'i^nd.      j^  ^ 
weights  were  judged  unequal,  the  B  was  replaced  t>y  of  the  s^^^ 

set.     Because  the  observer  did  not  have  to  tcib)^^  ^'^   the  q   ^  ^^  "^'^^   l^ 
to  consider  only  two  blocks  at  a  time  (selected    ^V  ^  ^^^^duQ^j     *^ 

the  experiment),  he  could  fix  his  attention  upon  the  q  n  of  cqu^|f^K 

of  weight  undistracted  by  the  knowledge  of    the  ^um    r  of  blocks    ^^V 
might  possibly  be  compared.  .  , 

(2)  In  another  set  of  experimenti  the  block  ^^'^    ^    ^^  ^  pal  t^ 
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hand ;  this  gave  an  idea  of  the  tize,  the  height  being  known  to  be  con- 
stant.   This  corresponds  to  Seashore's  '^  fourth  series,  I,  touch." 


*••' 
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Fig.  29. 
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The  results  are  given  in  the  table.  Each  result  in  the  columns  Dj  and 
Djj  is  the  average  of  5  original  measurements ;  the  probable  error  for 
these  results  never  exceeds  \^  and  is  generally  less  than  29^.  The  re- 
sults in  the  table  are  indicated  graphically  in  Figures  24,  25,  26,  27. 
Figure  28  shows  the  average  results  for  both  observers  together  with  the 
cur\*e  H  of  Dr.  Seashore's  experiments. 
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C,  number  of  millimeters  by  which  the 
diameter  in  Set  A  differed  from  that  in  Set 
B  (having  a  weight  of  So*). 

Viy  J^iit  Dy  number  of  grams  by  which 
the  estimated  weight  of  the  block  in  Set  A 
differed  from  its  true  weight,  the  block  be- 
ing grasped. 


[       Eu  Eth  Ef  same  as  /?/,  /?//,  />,  the 

;  block  resting  on  the  skic 

!       Dh   Elf   experiment    begun   with    the 

:  lighter  blocks. 

I       ^ny  Eih  experiment  begun   with   the 

t  heavier  blocks. 

Df  Ey  averages  of  Di  and  /^//,  and  of 
Ei  and  Eu  respectively. 


For  the  sake  of  comparison  the  curves  obtained  by  Seashore  for  the 
same  senses  in  the  seeing  are  reproduced  in  Fig.  29  from  Fig.  5  of 
Seashore's  monograph. 

Conclusions. 

The  results  seem  to  justify  the  following  conclusions  : 

1.  The  size-weight  illusion  obtains  among  the  blind. 

2.  It  follows  the  same  general  law  as  among  the  seeing,  but  is  not  so 
great  either  for  the  muscle  sense  or  for  touch  as  for  the  same  senses 
among  the  seeing. 

3.  The  illusion  tends  towards  the  side  on   which  the  weight  is  ap- 

proached. 


CEREBRAL  LIGHT.  ^ 

BY 

E.  W.  Scripture. 

In  darkness  or  with  closed  eyes  we  can  always  see  irregular  forms  of 
light  in  our  visual  field.  These  forms  are  of  various  kinds,  series  of 
waves,  successive  rings  that  spread  and  break,  etc.  In  addition  to  these 
definite  figures  there  is  always  more  or  less  definite  irregular  illumination 
over  the  whole  field.  These  phenomena  are  generally  called  "  the  retinal 
light  *'  or  the  "  Eigenlicht  of  the  retina.'*  They  are  usually  supposed  to 
arfse  from  chemical  changes  going  on  in  the  retina.  I  wish  to  record 
some  observations  that  apparently  prove  them  to  be  cerebral  and  not  re- 
tinal processes. 

1.  With  closed  eyes  there  is  only  one  illuminated  field,  not  two,  as 
there  should  be  from  the  two  retinas  if  the  light  were  retinal.  Two  re- 
tinal figures  might  appear  as  one  under  the  conditions :  (^ )  of  suppres- 
sion of  one  field,  which  is  not  the  case  here,  because  it  is  impK)ssible  to 
keep  one  field  suppressed  for  many  minutes,  whereas  I  have  watched  the 
retinal  figures  in  uninterrupted  continuance  for  a  long  time ;  (^)  of  per- 
fect identity  of  form,  which  is  hardly  a  possible  supposition  in  the  case 
of  these  irregular,  volatile,  chemical  phenomena ;  (r)  of  sufficiently  sim- 
ilar construction  for  union  by  stereoscopic  vision,  which  also  is  not  the 
case,  as  there  is  no  relief-effect  in  the  picture. 

2.  The  figures  do  not  change  in  position  when  the  eye  is  moved. 
They  are  localized  in  front  and  remain  in  the  same  place,  even  if  the 
eyes  are  directed  to  one  side.  I  find,  however,  that  if  the  eyes  are 
turned  to  a  new  position  and  kept  there,  the  central  figure  (a  spreading 
violet  circle  with  a  phosphorescent  rim)  will  soon  afterwards  follow  the 
movement ;  there  is  thus  a  tendency  for  this  figure  to  occupy  the  spot  of 
sharpest  vision. 

3.  The  figures  do  not  change  in  location  when  the  eyes  are  displaced. 
When  the  eyes  are  looking  at  some  definite  object,  e.  g.,  this  page,  a 
pressure  of  the  finger  on  one  of  them  will  cause  the  page  apparently  to 
move.  This  is  true  whether  the  other  eye  is  open  or  closed.  Likewise, 
if  an  after-image  is  obtained,  it  will  move  upon  pressure  of  the  eyel^ll. 
The  pressure  displaces  the  eyeball  and  changes  the  projection  of  the  re- 


* 'riiis  account  was  first  published  in  Science,  1S97  N.  S.  VI  138. 
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tinal  picture.  This  displacement  does  not  occur  with  '^  retinal  light." 
I  have  repeatedly  observed  these  figures  and  have  manipulated  the  eye- 
balls; I  have  found  that  they  are  not  in  the  slightest  degree  affected  by 
the  manipulations.  In  order  to  avoid  all  possibility  of  errors  of  obser- 
vation, I  have  made  the  experiments  in  a  series  alternately  with  eyes 
open  and  eyes  closed.  With  the  eyes  open  I  observed  a  dimly  illumi- 
nated window;  with  them  closed  I  saw  the  "retinal"  figures.  The 
former  alwa3rs  followed  the  displacements,  the  latter  never. 

These  observations  are,  I  believe,  sufficient  to  establish  the  proposition 
(which  I  have  not  seen  elsewhere)  that  the  phenomena  of  vision  usually 
known  as  ''  retinal  light  "  and  ''  retinal  figures  "  are  not  originated  in 
the  retina,  but  in  the  brain.  They  should,  therefore,  be  termed  **  cere- 
bral light"  and  "cerebral  figures." 

The  following  hypothesis  seems  also  justified.  The  cerebral  light  is 
located  in  those  higher  centers  of  the  brain  which  are  connected  with 
visual  memories  and  imaginations.  While  watching  the  cerebral  figures 
I  find  that  my  visual  memories  or  phantastic  figures  appear  in  the  midst 
of  the  cerebral  light  and  frequently  cannot  be  distinguished  from  them. 
The  close  connection  of  these  cerebral  figures  with  the  contents  of 
dreams  has  been  repeatedly  noticed  by  Johannes  Mueller  and  a  series  of 
later  observers.  There  is  also  the  possibility  that  the  hallucinatory 
visions  produced  by  hashish,  mescal  and  other  drugs  may  be  simply  mod- 
ifications of  this  cerebral  light. 
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For  comparison  with  these  experiments  on  untiaiiied  observers  another 
set  was  undertaken  by  Mr.  Warrsn  in  Mardi,  S89S,  in  whidi  the  sub- 
feet  was  the  kdMmtSQxj  janitor,  A.  F1she&» 
a  trained  obsenrer'  with  no  interest  in  the 
results.  The  constant  error  was  calcutoted 
as  before,  but  the  probable  error  was  de- 
rived by  the  i&ore  accurate  formula 
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The  results  for  the  intervals  1 5%  30%  45" 
and  60'  and  for  the  two  distances  200"^ 
and  300"*  are  given  in  Table  11.  The 
first  division  for  200""  and  that  for  300^ 
give  the  results  when  the  experiments  were 
made  in  the  following  order :  1 5'  —  200, 
300,  300,  200 ;  30'  —  aoo,  300,  300, 
2oOy  etc  The  other  experiments  on 
200"^  were  made  on  successive  occasions, 
the  distance  being  constant  but  the  in- 
tervals of  time  being  varied  irregulariy, 

thus  200"*  —  15,  60,  45,  30,  etc.     The  values  of  the  table  are  expressed 

in  Figures  30^  31  and  32. 
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These  experiments  seem  to  justify  the  conclusion  that  even  for  the  same 
person  the  law  of  the  constant  error  changes  with  the  distance  and  with 
the  method  of  the  experiment.  The  probable  error,  however,  is  quite 
evidently  an  increasing  function  of  the  time-interval ;  the  experiments 
are,  however,  not  extensive  enough  to  justify  an  attempt  at  determining 
its  law. 
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PRINCIPLES  OF  LABORATORY  ECONOMY. 

BY 

E.  W.  Scripture. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  portions  of  the  work  of  the  experimental 
psychologist  is  the  development  of  the  technical  methods  required  by  the 
science.  One  set  of  these  methods  comprises  those  involved  in  manag- 
ing a  laboratory.  The  following  results  of  an  experience  of  four  years 
as  a  student  in  the  laboratories  of  Leipzig  and  Worcester  and  of  six  j^ears 
as  director  of  the  Yale  laboratory  may  be  of  value  to  others.  The  material 
comprises  the  substance  of  what  I  am  accustomed  to  say  on  this  subject 
in  a  few  lectures  of  the  r^ular  technical  course  for  specialists  in  psychology. 

General  plan. 

Two  distinct  kinds  of  work  Ml  upon  the  laboratory ;  they  may  with 
fairness  be  characterized  as :  i,  college  work ;  2,  university  work. 

College  work. 

In  a  college  the  aim  is  to  provide  an  outline-knowledge  of  the  subject 
sufficient  for  general  culture.  Research  or  advanced  courses  are  quite 
out  of  the  question. 

In  a  small  collie  the  resources  must  necessarily  be  limited.      With  an 
appropriation  of  a  few  hundred  dollars  the  instructor  can  get  along  with 
one  or  two  rooms,  an  equipment  of  tables  and  chairs,  apparatus  for  time- 
records,  sight,  hearing,  etc.     \Vhat  can  be  done  on  the  subject  of  the 
senses  at  small  expense  is  showTi  in  Sakford's  Course  in  Experimental 
Psychology,  Part  I,  Boston  1898.     However,  it  must  be  borne  in  miud 
that  the  book  covers  only  a  portion  of  the  science  and  it  is  ver>'  i^^^ 
portant  that  the  instructer  should  not  give  the  impression  that  this   i^ 
all  of  psychology.     In  a  laboratory  with  moderate  means  the  mechaui^^ 
skill  and  ingenuity  of  the  instructor  come  especially  into  play.      W^^  ^ 
fair  supply  of  tools  the  trained  man  can  give  a  more  interesting    ^^^ 
valuable    course  at  a  small  expense   than     an  unskilled  man   wit^    ^^ 
greater  facilities.     The  frequent  inquiries  concerning  the  amount  requi^^^ 
for  starting  a  college  laboratory  may  be  met   with  the  statement  th^^ 
all  depends  on  the  man  employed.     Success  with  only  $300  or    ^^ 
year  is  possible  for  a  skillful  man  who  has  ^^  ^  ^^^^^^^^  training,  ^^ 
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who  has  had  experience  as  an  assistant  in  a  larger  laboratory.  With 
j 500  at  the  start,  about  $200  should  be  put  aside  for  running  expenses 
and  for  unforeseen  contingencies.  For  I50  a  good  lathe  and  a  number 
of  small  tools  can  be  obtained.  If  the  electric  current  is  available  in 
the  building,  a  hand-feed  arc  lamp  can  be  imported  for  about  J5,  a  re- 
sistance coil  for  $2.50,  a  pair  of  condensing  lenses  for  $1.50,  a  simple 
objective  for  ji  ;  the  rest  of  the  lantern  can  be  made  as  indicated  in 
these  Studies,  1896  IV  84.  If  electricity  is  not  available,  a  different 
luminant  may  be  used.  An  English  oil-lantern  need  not  be  expensive ; 
an  acetylene  lantern  is  not  excessively  costly  and  is  very  successful ;  an 
oxy-hydrogen  lantern  for  compressed  gases,  though  more  costly,  is  very 
satisfactory,  especially  if  fitted  with  the  Linnemann  burner  for  zircon- 
plates.  The  slides  can  be  made  by  the  instructor  or  by  an  interested 
student ;  a  very  large  number  of  experiments  can  be  performed  with  the 
lantern  instead  of  with  "demonstration'*  apparatus.  For  a  few  dollais 
each  the  following  articles  may  be  obtained  :  color  wheel,  Kolbe's  color 
cylinders,  color  discs,  Bradley's  pseudoptics,  stereoscopes,  stereoscopic 
diagrams,  etc  More  costly  but  necessary  pieces  are  :  recording  drum, 
tuning  fork,  telegraph  keys,  batteries,  etc. 

For  the  larger  colleges  a  more  elaborate  equipment  is  necessary.  Com- 
parisons are  constantly  drawn  between  the  various  departments,  and 
merely  as  a  matter  of  self-preservation  the  psychological  laboratory  must 
offer  courses  equal  in  attractiveness  and  value  to  those  of  physics,  chem- 
istry and  biology.  A  lecture -room  with  at  least  a  single  lantern  and  a  satis- 
factory equipment  of  demonstration  apparatus  should  be  provided.  The 
elementary  laboratory  course  should  be  followed  by  a  carefully  planned 
course  in  psychological  measurements.  Part  of  the  course  in  measurements 
given  at  Yale  is  printed  in  these  Studies,  1896  IV  89—139.  The 
appropriation  and  yearly  income  of  the  laborator}'  must  be  quite  consider- 
able, if  the  lectures  are  to  be  on  an  impressive  scale  and  the  two  laboratory 
courses  are  to  be  really  valuable. 

University  luork. 

The  university  student  chooses  to  study  psychology  either  because  he 
will  need  it  in  connection  with  philosophy,  pedagogy  or  medicine,  o*- 
because  he  expects  to  be  a  psychologist  himself.  The  laboratory  should 
furnish  instruction  for  both  classes  of  students. 

In  the  first  place  a  general  lecture-course  should  be  provided  with  i^ 
demonstrations  of  all  the  most  important  methods  and  results  in  all  the 
fields  of  psychology.  The  apparatus  required  must  necessarilv  be  of  2 
distinctly  high  grade.      The    university  student  demands   the  best  in- 
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stniction.  Moreover,  if  the  other  departments,  Buch  as  physics  can 
show  better,  brighter  and  more  numerous  pieces  of  apparatus  the  students 
are  apt  to  draw  disparaging  conclusions.  The  students  are  no  longer  a 
*' class''  to  be  taught ;  they  are  an  '*  audience*'  that  must  be  led.  When 
a  speaker,  whether  on  account  of  himself  or  on  account  of  meager 
equipment,  loses  the  interest  or  the  respect  of  his  audience,  the  instruc- 
tion ceases  to  be  effective. 

Laboratory  courses,  like  those  already  mentioned,  should  also  be  given. 
For  the  special  students  in  psychology  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  theory  of 
statistics  and  measurements  should  also  be  given  in  connection  with  prac- 
tical exercises  in  the  laboratory.  These  exercises  should  be  most  carefully 
planned  to  show  the  development  of  the  final  methods  of  measurement 
from  the  fundamental  operations.  For  example,  the  subject  of  time  might 
begin  with  timing  and  regulating  a  clock ;  thereupon  would  follow  the  tim- 
ing of  a  tuning  fork,  the  determination  of  the  errors  of  markers,  keys,  etc. 
When  this  has  been  learned  simple  reactions  can  be  measured  under  the 
various  conditions  of  stimulation,  attention,  etc.  Finally,  the  more  com- 
plex processes  are  to  be  recorded.  Similar  methods  could  be  followed 
for  sight,  hearing,  volition,  emotion,  etc. 

The  object  of  the  laboratory  instruction  is  often  misunderstood.  It  is 
not  to  teach  facts  of  psychology ;  these  should  be  treated  in  a  lecture- 
course.  The  objects  are  :  ( i )  the  cultivation  of  the  powers  of  introspec- 
tive and  external  observation;  (2)  the  development  of  dexterity  in 
carrying  out  psychological  experiments  and  measurements ;  (3)  training 
in  the  computation  and  adjustment  of  measurements.  Students  who  make 
a  specialty  of  psychology  should  also  be  trained  in  the  construction  and 
care  of  apparatus,  in  machine-design,  use  of  took,  lathe  work,  vise  work, 
etc. 

Another  department  of  university  work  lies  in  research.  The  art  of 
research  is  probably  the  most  difficult  thing  to  teach.  Some  persons  have 
the  notion  that  anybody  can  successfully  undertake  researches  with  no 
preliminary  training.  Research  is  an  art,  as  much  an  art  as  painting  or 
singing.  Any  one  can  daub  paints,  sing  tunes  and  investigate  the  mind, 
but  the  results  differ  from  a  painting  by  Correggio,  a  song  by  Patti,  or 
an  investigation  by  Helmholtz.  The  director  of  a  laboratory  for  research 
must  be  a  man  with  an  inborn  tact  at  overcoming  obstacles  of  apparatus 
and  ip  extricating  himself  from  intricacies  of  method.  He  must  be  a 
man  of  vivid  imagination  ;  just  as  a  painter  must  compose  and  constantly 
modify  the  ideal  picture  in  his  mind's  eye,  so  the  scientist  must  outline, 
invent  and  modify  mentally  the  whole  apparatus  and  method  employed 
l)efore  he  begins  the  actual  work.     Just  as  a  painter  must  acquaint  him- 
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LECTUR£-B003i. 

One  of  the  first  caies  of  the  instructor  wiQ  probably  be  the 

room.     Although  one  like  that  to  be  described  will  seldom  be  attumUCi 
the  main   requirements  are  the  same  for  most  cases  and  thej  cm  be 
met  in  ways  as  nearly  like  the  ideal  ones  as  possible.     All  seats  in  de 
room  should  command  a  good  view  of  the  experiment  table.      In  a 
small  institution  a  large  table    in  an  ordinary   lecture*room  wooU  be 
sufficient.     With  large  classes,  however,  the  seats  must  rise  toward  tk 
Ijack  ;    the  rise  should  be  about  1 2""  at  the  second  row  with  a  regididf 
inr:rcasing  rise  for  each  succeeding  row.     If  the  seats  are  arranged  is 
curves,  a  rather  flat  hyperbola  ought  to  be  chosen.     Before  the  window 
black    shades  or  shutters   for  darkening  should  be  placed.     The  msf 
elalx)rate  arrangements  in  use  are  generally  very  costly ;    recourse  is  gei- 
erally  had  to  common  spring  rollers.     For  further  suggestions  see  WeO- 
hour's  Physikalische  Demonstrationen  and  Frick-Lehmann's  Physib* 
lische  Technik. 

The  ceiling  and  walls  of  the  room  should  be  as  white  as  possible. 
The  researches  in  school -hygiene  have  shown  that  dark  colors,  panelings, 
rows  of  blackboards  and  any  other  arrangement  that  lessens  the  diffusion 
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of  light  must  be  most  scrupulously  avoided.^  The  daylight  should 
come  from  the  left  and  back.  Artificial  illumination  should  be  indirect 
or  semi -indirect ;  that  is,  the  light  from  the  luminous  body  should  not 
fill!  directly  on  the  books  of  the  students,  but  should  be  diffused  by  being 
first  sent  against  the  ceiling  or  by  passing  through  translucent  globes.' 

The  method  of  completely  indirect  illumination  can  be  perhaps  best 
used  in  the  case  of  an  arc  light.  The  reflector  beneath  the  lamp  hides 
it  completely  from  view  and  sends  the  light  to  the  ceiling,  whence  it  is 
dispersed  around  the  room.  The  ceiling  should  be  newly  whitened  each 
year  ;  a  special  reflector,  however,  may  be  used  above  the  lamp  instead 
of  the  ceiling.  In  the  combined  method  of  illumination  part  of  the 
light  passes  directly  through  a  lower  globe  of  translucent  glass  while 
part  is  reflected  upward.  For  lecture-rooms  the  completely  indirect 
illumination  seems  preferable. 

Other  sources  of  light,  such  as  the  Auer  gas  incandescent  lamp,  the 
electric  incandescent  lamp,  etc. ,  may  be  treated  in  like  manner.  Fur- 
ther details  and  literature  may  be  found  in  the  article  by  Bayr.  A  good 
account  of  arc-lighting  is  given  in  a  pamphlet,  Ueber  Bogenlampen  fur 
terstreuies  Licht,  published  by  the  manufacturers,  KOrting  &  Mathiesen 
in  Leutzsch,  near  Leipzig. 

A  fundamental  piece  of  apparatus  for  the  lecture-room  is  the  lantern. 
A  general  sketch  of  the  principles  involved  has  been  given  in  these 
Studies,  1896  IV  82-88  ;  further  details  may  be  found  in  Wright's  Op- 
tical Projection. 

Another  fundamental  (actor  of  the  lecture-room  is  the  experimenter's 
table.  This  should  be  a  table,  or  rather  a  counter,  about  5  X  0.9  x  0.9 
meters  in  size.  Better  than  one  table  are  two  tables,  each  two  meters  long, 
placed  endwise  with  an  intervening  space  of  about  a  meter  which  can  be 
covered  by  a  hinged  leaf;  this  allows  very  tall  apparatus  to  be  set  up  on 
the  floor  between  other  apparatus.  The  space  under  the  table  is  utilized 
for  drawers  and  open  closets  where  tools  and  apparatus  of  constant  use 
are  kept 

The  fundamental  rule  in  regard  to  the  use  of  the  table  is :  never  allow 
any  projection  to  be  fastened  to  the  top.  Nails  must  not  be  driven  in  ; 
they  are  sure  to  be  forgotten  and  to  get  in  the  way  at  some  critical  mo- 
ment, perhaps  to  overturn  or  scratch  some  valuable  piece  of  apparatus. 
All  nails  and  screws  should  be  driven  into  blocks  of  wood  which  are 
fistened  to  the  edge  of  the  table  by  clamps.     This  rules  applies  to  all 

^BURNHAM,  Otttlints  of  school  hysi^ne^  Pedagog.  Seminary,  1892  II  9. 
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tables  in  the  laboratory  except  when,  after  trial,  it  is  decided  to  set  up 
some  permanent  piece  of  apparatus. 

Workshop. 

As  the  progress  of  psychology  depends  to  a  great  degree  on  the  way  in 
which  this  department  is  managed,  money  invested  in  a  proper  equipment 
of  tools  will  often  bring  better  returns  than  if  spent  in  ordering  instnmients 
from  dealers.  In  fitting  up  this  room  we  should  take  into  consideration 
its  purpose  and  that  becomes  clear  when  we  take  note  of  a  few  hcxs 
about  apparatus.  Apparatus  in  use  industrially,  such  as  electric  motors, 
telegraph  keys,  batteries,  etc.,  can  be  obtained  readily  and  cheaply  in 
America.  On  the  contrary,  apparatus  that  is  in  use  only  for  scientific 
purposes  can  be  obtaind  here  only  at  exhorbitant  prices  if  at  all,  and 
owing  to  the  lack  of  trained  workmen  it  is  generally  of  the  p>oorest  qual- 
ity. All  such  instruments  already  in  use,  e.  g.,  kymographs,  tuning-forks, 
time-markers,  etc.,  must  be  gotten  directly  from  the  European  makers. 
In  addition  to  these  two  classes  there  is  apparatus  for  special  purpK)ses  which 
must  either  be  ordered  from  instrument  makers  or  made  in  the  laboiator}' 
workshop.  The  difficulty  and  delay  in  sending  designs  to  Germany  or 
France  and  the  great  disadvantage  of  not  being  able  to  supervise  the  vari- 
ous stages  of  construction  are  readily  apparent.  It  is  highly  desirable  in 
a  large  laboratory  to  set  up  a  workshop  and  to  provide  a  prof)cr  artisan 
to  take  charge  of  it.  The  work  to  be  done  will  be  the  making  of  all 
special  research -apparatus,  also  the  repairing  and  testing  of  all  instruments 
received  from  elsewhere.  This  course  is  the  one  followed  by  nearly  all 
European  laboratories  of  physics  and  physiology  ;  the  high  wages  and 
lack  of  skill  of  the  American  mechanic  tend  to  throw  the  psychologist 
more  on  his  own  resources. 

The  size  and  equipment  of  such  a  workshop  depend  on  the  character 
of  the  instructor  and  the  importance  of  the  part  played  by  research. 

The  first  necessity  of  the  workshop  is  sufficient  light,  both  by  day  and 
by  night ;  that  is,  there  must  be  sufficient  windows  and  lamps  so  arranged 
that  there  are  no  deep  shadows  into  which  the  work  in  hand  can  happen 
to  get.  Nevertheless,  no  very  bright  or  blinding  lights  are  to  be  per- 
mitted. The  room  is  preferably  placed  on  the  north  side,  otherwise  the 
south  windows  must  be  well  provided  with  curtains.  The  lamps  are  not 
to  be  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  but  to  be  scattered  over  the  wall> 
and  around  the  tables. 

The  most  important  and  essential  article  in  the  workroom  is  the  work- 
bench, which  should  be  placed  on  the  lightest  side  of  the  room,  preferably 
in  the  corner.      It  is   to  be   a  very  strong  table  of  oak,  or  ash,  which  is 
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fastened  by  braces  built  into  the  wall,  so  that  in  filing,  sawing  and  chisel- 
ing in  the  vise  no  noticeable  shaking  of  the  bench  occurs.     The  size 
should  be  about  2"  X  o.;" ;  the  height  should  be  0.75"  to"  0.80.     The 
regular  mechanic's  height,  0.9°,  is  to  be  reduced  because  this  requires  con- 
tinual standing,  which  is  a  great  hardship  to  persons  of  sedentary  habits, 
such  as  will  necessarily  often  be  at  work  at  the  bench.     The  vise  is 
to  be  placed  at  the  right  front  comer  of  the  table  and,  if  possible,  oppo- 
site the  middle  of  the  window.     A  smaller  vise  may  be  placed  on  the 
left-hand  side  of  the  table.     Next  in  importance  to  the  work-bench  is  the 
lathe.    It  is  to  be  placed  before  the  window  on  the  north  side  of  the  room. 
There  should  also  be  a  grindstone,  with  pulley.in  case  power  is  at  hand. 
In  one  comer  there  may  be  a  forge  beside  which  is  a  heavy  anvil  on  an 
oaken  block.     By  the  eastem  wall  of  the  room  there  should  be  a  carpen- 
ter's bench  unless  a  separate  room  is  to  be  given  over  to  carpenter-work. 
Around  the  walls  are  the  tool  cases.     The  tools  should,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, be  put  in  straps  or  leaned  up  against  grooved  boards  or  laid  in 
order  on  the  shelves  of  the  cases.     The  cases  and  the  walls  of  the  room 
are  to  be  painted  with  a  light  color  for  sake  of  illumination.     The  floor 
is  to  be  varnished ;  this  protects  it  against  too  rapid  wear,  lightens  the 
cleaning,  and  avoids  the  odors  that  arise  from  the  absorption  of  gases  by 
unvarnished  floors.     A  stone  floor  is  inadmissible.     Further  details  in  re- 
gard to  the  workshop  may  be  found  in  Lehmann's  Physikalische  Technik. 

Electrical  connections. 

An  essential  for  first-class  work  in  psychology  is  the  protection  of  the 
person  experimented  upon  from  all  sources  of  disturbance.  This  generally 
involves  the  separation  of  the  experimenter  ftom  the  one  experimented 
on  and  often  involves  the  use  of  two  or  more  separate  rooms  l)etwccn 
which  the  only  connection  \s  by  means  of  electric  wires. 

The  experience  of  telegraphy  and  telephony  has  shown  that  the  pro|>c< 
method  of  connection  is  by  means  of  wires  to  a  central  station  from  <\*.  ^ 
point  involved.     Wires  should  be  brought  from  each  room  to  a  m\^U^ 
board  in  some  convenient  place  where  they  can  be  connected  in  ^\\\  ^  *> 
desired.     A  switchboard  on  the  plan   of  a  telephone  8witchlK)AM\  >^  i^ 
56  terminals  is  used  at  Yale ;    each  wire    is  joined   to  a  tcrmiUA\  aikI 
numbered.     By  means  of  flexible  connectors  any  combination  a^v.icO 
can    be    made   and  yet  any  unused  wire  left  untouched.     The  nwuu^* 
should  be  done  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  regulationn  of  llu-  ^oar.J 
of  undenvriters,  a  copy  of  which  can  be  obtained  from  thr  u*-<^i»:-.t  Ur^, 
insurance  office.     It  is  not  advisable  to  use  wife  of  a  diaiiM-t.-i   U-.-.  th^ 
2.7°°  (No.  12,  American  gauge). 
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Collection  of  apparatus. 

On  account  of  moisture  and  dust  the  apparatus  should  not  be  kept  in 
rooms  frequently  used.  It  is  best  to  devote  a  special  room  to  this  pur- 
pose. The  floor  should  be  of  wood  and  the  cleaning  should  be  done 
with  a  moist  cloth.  The  cases  for  holding  the  instruments  are  to  be 
furnished  with  glass  doors  which  should  be  kept  tightly  closed.  Each 
piece  of  apparatus  should  have  a  name  or  a  number  and  a  specified  place 
in  the  case  or  cases ;  small  gummed  labels  or  jeweller's  tags  are  useful  for 
this  purpose.  Small  cards  with  the  names  of  the  pieces  are  fastened  on 
the  shelves  of  the  cases  by  card-pins. 

E^ch  piece  of  apparatus  should  be  entered  under  its  name  in  the  in- 
ventory and  the  apparatus  book.  The  latter  should  contain  for  each  piece 
a  complete  record  of  its  purchase,  its  use,  its  constants,  where  it  is  to  be  sent 
for  repair,  where  to  obtain  parts,  where  to  find  literature  on  its  use,  etc. 
For  this  purpose  a  regular  letter  file  can  be  used  ;  all  the  data — bills, 
printed  descriptions,  etc. — can  be  filed  with  the  rest  of  the  account. 

Isolated  room. 

To  obtain  the  quiet  necessary  for  most  psychological  investigations  an 
isolated  room  may  be  provided,  where  the  person  experimented  upon 
can  be  kept  indefinitely  in  perfect  external  darkness  and  quiet.  A  de- 
scription of  the  Yale  room  and  suggestions  for  improvement  may  be 
found  in  these  Studies,  1893  I  271,  1896  IV  16,  and  in  Scripture's 
New  Psychology,  136,  London  1897. 

Other  rooms. 

The  other  rooms  will  vary  so  much  in  arrangement  with  the  construc- 
tion of  the  laboratory  that  little  can  be  said  definitely.  I  would  suggest : 
I.  an  optical  room  with  black  walls,  heliostat  window  and  photometer 
arrangements;  2.  a  time  room  with  clock,  chronograph,  chronoscope 
and  other  equipment ;  3.  a  photographic  room. 

Selection  of  apparatus. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  appropriation  has  been  obtained  and  that  the 
director  has,  after  carefully  i)lanning  an  ideal  laboratory,  made  up  his 
mind  to  adjust  himself  to  the  actual  situation.  The  next  thing  to 
do  is  to  select  apparatus.  For  this  purpose  he  should  obtain  catalogues 
from  the  chief  makers  and  also  lists  of  the  apparatus  possessed  by  other 
laboratories.  The  catalogues  should  be  carefully  studied.  The  di- 
rector must  at  any  time  know  just  where  to  obtain  each  piece  at  the  low- 
est price  for  the  best  quality.      For  example,  electrical  tuning-forks  will 
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be  described  and  illustrated  in  15  or  20  catalogues,  whrnras  llwir  jim-  iiol 
more  than  two  places  from  which  they  can  be  bonj^ht  to  ihr  l»^-.t  aA 
vantage.     The  list  of  needed  ap[jaratus  is  finally  riiadc  oiil  ;  wli«-ii  :i«lf|r«l 
up,  it  will  be  found  to  he  four  or  five  tinic-s  the  irrifin:  ap|/ro|;n;itioii 
A  process  of  selection  must  now  be  instituted.     I  virntunr  lo  propov  a 
rule,  almost  self-evidently  proper,  yet  often  ncf^lc^ted  :  vrje^.t  th'/v:  |/i«'  «•?» 
that  for  each  dollar  of  cost  will  brinj^  a  niaxirnMHi  return  in  tiriK-  of  mv 
and  in  results  obtained.     For  example,  let  us  sipjy/v:  it  i»«-":>Aaf)'  to 
choose  between  the  Ellis  harmonical  ''S65;,  a  r.oIorapparit'.>.  for  « >■ 
centric  parts  of  the  rerina  '515;.  and  a  kyniO^raph  ^  ji'-,/- 

It  would  hardly  be  ;*.si:nAb]e  to  ocr-jj^y  rrjore  than  Ji;*)^  *'^  ^''*-f  '*^  •* 
lecture-course  in  experlnaen"^  for  •■hfr  h  the  hanLor.>-ai  '>»;*  '^^  •'^"'      '^'^ 
us  suppose  that  the  class  ir.c'.uce?  Vjny  ytrvju-..     'Ir,«:  ^^^':  va.  ^  'A  ♦r.^- 
harmonical  can  then  be  said  to  !■&  --?  x  4^-20  eff. '..»::.•  :^o-;rt  ;^.'  /•*•• 
Let  the  deterioration  and  iritere-:  ol  ;r.ve^r:r.^r-:  ol  a!;  rr-^  .;ivV  .?.**^:.'>  ^^ 
placed  at  10%  per  year.     'Ibe  o-  of  v^t  hAr:-v>:.>^-  .t  •:.  -^  t^^  V'  *'''  ''' 
hours,  or  about  $0.35  ^r  i*v--  ^pt*  ^.jy^z.:.     Ttj:  oolor  ij/;/*'*'  •''  »^ '/..*: 
be  used  for  about  the  a.T.e  :::iit.  i".-  -■'-*  t  '-.v^r  •-/  Ir.  <r  y:r ://.'.  >^^ "-?  ■•'>  •'  • 
The  k>TnoKiaph  is,  as  we  al.  k.v.ns,  :-•'.  '.vnvuc-r  '>r-r-iT.'i     ..-.  *  v.-^;  -^s  - 
OTatory  where  research  is  going  o-  .*.  ■■  ^  >-v>i-  v  -y;:  -.^^jr,  r/r  -^rsi  •'-*'   » 
hours  per  day  for  35  wicks  of  the  \'Jirjr:.  .'^.  ;%'.  v  v*-'  4'/.  nv.*-.  -v 
research.     Forlei  tiias  on  time,  mer.-.',r    ■•.'.»•.•->:-.*?--'   .  '  «^        >   ■'•''■''-  ''''' 
a  total  of,  say,  5   hours  jwr  year  for  i',  ;**'y-'-^    '.^   i'-^^   r.v. v   •■//'• 
This  makes  6co  hours  nor  vearfor  Sir.'o  ','  «.»■.'.'  S'--  '-'.  >•"  '*''''•'       '  '  •'■' 
the  k)Tnograi)h  is  ten  times  as  protitaLIe  i.=  "•.*.   '.i-'**v"  '-i     i^'*'-   '^-♦•■; 
three  times  as  profitaMe  as  the  color  apj.ara': . 

This  method  can  be  applied  to  ever>-  '.^.i.k  v'   *vVA-'*    ■     •'  •".    ■''^'' 
every  piece  of  furniture,  etc.,  yielding  a  dtf.:.  **:    *■«>»'-         '^' '    '>'-•• 
The  trouble,  of  course,  lies  in  estimating  Lefor^.'.i*i^  '1*'    *    '■'  '     ''      ^ 
to  which  an   instrument  will  l)e  put.     The  >»'>«•   ^ '"    •  •  • 
done  is  what  is  known  in  the  commercial  world  J*  "*  vwa  •..■       ^  .■  - 
**  business  tact  aiul  cxpcricnic,'*  etc. 

Perhaps  in  this  connection  it  may  be  desirabk;  to  ifUi>.      .• 
experience  at  the  Vale  la])oratory  with  a  few  of  tbe  i«M«^  i*-  ,'  .  . 
of  the  Cfiuipment.     ( )ne  of  the  most  profitable  j«ft»  »  <«*  so 
ment,  rei)rcsentinLi:  an  investment  of  atx)ut  54^^»  •"^  **^  ^ 
occasions  per  year  for  periods  of  10  to  30  minute*  »>•'  "^JWiM^v 
students.      Fully  as  i)rontal)le  is  the  lathe  equipfn***^  ''*«*^  • 
(S150),  shafting,  beltinLT.  grindstone  and  the  v; 
circular  saw  is  also  of  creditaMc  efticiency.      The  «■•■•** 
small  tools  and  supplies  of  all  sorts  is  of  special  *' 


^^ 
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made.  The  total  workshop  equipment  is  worth  about  $400  exclusive  of 
the  constantly  replenished  supplies ;  it  is  in  use  eight  hours  a  day  by  the 
mechanic  and  approximately  four  hours  a  day  by  workers  in  the  labora- 
tory. When  we  consider  that  much  of  our  best  research  work  and  many 
of  our  demonstrations  would  be  impossible  without  the  aid  of  the  work- 
shop, we  are  forced  to  conclude  that  this  equipment  is  very  profitable  in 
spite  of  the  large  expense  for  wages  and  materials.  Moreover,  in  a  new 
science  where  new  pieces  of  apparatus  are  required  for  every  important 
advance,  the  cheapest  way  of  getting  such  apparatus  is  by  making  it  in 
the  laboratory.  In  regard  to  apparatus  such  high  returns  for  investments 
are  not  to  be  expected ;  our  most  profitable  pieces  have  been  the  record- 
ing drum  for  hand  or  motor,  100  v.  d.  electric  fork,  spark  coil,  multiple 
key,  chronoscope,  kymograph,  piston  recorder,  etc.  Apparatus  used  for 
research  should  be  judged  by  the  value  of  the  results  obtained. 

In  business  there  are  losses  as  well  as  profits ;  in  managing  a  laboratory 
we  cannot  always  make  the  most  judicious  selections.  Nevertheless,  by 
applying  these  principles  of  laboratory  economy  we  can  make  the  money 
invested  bring  much  larger  returns  than  by  spending  it  hap-hazard.  The 
difference  between  an  economically  managed  business  and  a  loosely 
managed  one  is  the  difference  between  success  and  failure.  Labora- 
tory economy  does  not,  af^er  all,  differ  fundamentally  from  business 
economy.  High  grade  efficiency  cannot  be  attained  anywhere  unless  the 
man  at  the  head  knows  his  business  down  to  the  minutest  details.  The 
best  laboratory  is  not  the  one  on  which  most  money  has  been  exi>ended, 
but  is  the  one  that  yields  the  largest  net  result  in  scientific  research  and 
in  instruction  for  each  dollar  expended. 

Economy  in  investigation. 

In  a  large  laboratory  with  many  investigations  going  on,  it  becomes  a 
very  difficult  task    to  adjust  matters   economically.     Each    investigator 
thinks  only  of  his  own  needs  and  is  generally  oblivious  to  the  fact  that 
when  a  piece  of  apparatus  is  monopolized  by  him  it  is  lost  to  every  one 
else.     He  is  likely,  for  example,  to  set  up  the  kymograph  in  such  a  way 
that  no  one  else  can  use  it,  whereas  with  just  the  same  labor  it  might.be 
arranged  for  every  one.     He  should  be  taught  to  choose  and   arrange  his 
apparatus  so  as  to  produce  a  minimum    disturbance.     Suppose  that  he 
wishes  to  produce  a  click  for  a  warning-signal  and  that   there  are  two 
sounders  and  only  one  relay  in  the  apparatus  case.    The  relay  is  generally 
the    easiest    to   adjust  ;    by  taking  it,  however,  he   would  get  no  better 
sound  and  would  render  it  impossible  for  any  else  to  use  relay  currents. 
The  investigator  should  learn  to  use  the  cheapest  materials  at   hand.     It 
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for  example,  he  wishes  to  conduct  a  telcjihoiic  Minnil,  In-  shoiilil  iml 
follow  his  first  impulse  to  use  very  large,  silk  <ov4rrrM,  rx|iriisi\r  llr\ililr 
cords  made  for  incandescent  lam[iSy  but  should  <  otiti:tit  liiuiii*]!  wiilu  om 
mon  office  wire. 

Still  more  important  is  it  for  the  student  to  lfr:irn  how  to  )il:iii  and 
execute  his  researches.  The  ignorant  method  of  |iiliii^^  up  itidiv  riiiuiiaic 
measurements  in  large  quantities  leads  to  nothin;/.  'Ihr  j/rolilrrii  foi  m 
vestigation  should  be  first  definitely  stated.  \\  v/^jfi  .'»-.  thr  work  i^i  hiilli 
ciently  advanced  to  involve  measurements,  the  \u\*'.\U*^}iUtx  nlioulil  niaki* 
clear  to  himself  whether  the  work  is  to  consist  in  a  d«'i«:finJn;iiion  of  it 
single  quantity  or  in  a  f-ll  investigation.  \u  the  \*$riu*:x  'av  In-  iiin'»l, 
before  making  his  fiEa*.  meas-rerr.er.t^,  exarf*i.v:  a.v!  i/}*,r.At:x  -aW  j/'r-.'-.iblr 
sources  of  error,  a::d  h'tjryuti  caref-llv  est!r;jV;  a.v!  a/Jj  *x^  Ui^-iu  vi  ;i-.  lo 
obtain  the  recuireii  decree  of  2r_c-ra/,v.  'J>.f:  .r*\:r  j.*.'fU\  for  thiJ;  woik 
and  for  carryic*  oct  the  :r.earjreTrjer.*.s  arf:  to  ''y:  fv.r.'l  fi  '^V^|^•>IM^■S 
Physikalische  Maa&iie«t;::r=i .r^-^trr..  h^rl.r.  x>->//.  '.'>. .?:.':  I  ,  •o  j/ap;*-  z/',^, 
omitting  cenaic  par:*  '.ba:  refer  t'^  :,1I  .r--.*r»^.xf  '/:.*..  .':.  •;;/:  'iiv:  of  ;i 
full  luvtsd^sux^  wbere  uk  v.^-f:-  .\  :.vt  'itt*rt:..rjir  '/:.  '/ 4  fjMtjon  <ti 
pressing  lae  depeaoeace  r.z  rjz^  v:2..^r.:y  vr.  '^:^r  \  jkz.*.*.'r>.,  u,f  work 
becomes  maci  =>:rt  '^ici: « -^r.*^  T'-y:  r.yvr:,"  •■.v^.-'t  '•/*;  iA::,.\.'At  wjf/. 
the  whole  frs  T>.:ziit  sc  V.'sj^-.rx:-.  TV.  i  wv^i:  *.*  '»**>,:  •^vtti'i  j". 
rather  vojT'',  "txs  tai  .t  -i.ir.ii.^'*  iii  ^^y. '..-jv>^i-. 'a..  •:."-•/.•-;,>?>  .•  .t  v^  f>« 
hoped  tha:  a  s^aTJtr  v  -. -.:  -ji  ^it  »j-/»^.'  »  ..  .^  *•  •-Vrr.  i';>/  i.-y  fvf  *f^ 
use  of  psTcrcO-.-r.r'r.  t  .  ■.  _  .'-z^s:-  i.ziz  :  jv^vi"..!": 

of  the  priz^::  -^    "  • :  ■■  e-i  r^sur^  :i  t  *'a:"**r:    ;•    '*    ■>  '-'^  '-if.'*-:  ■•  *■• 
out  anT  ade-'-^i'-.   :■-"   —  --  '.jgt  w-^  -y  ^^-.v-.  -jr   Jurr     k.7x:.    y^r.       ■  >•  • 

m  •  ^^         *^"  ^^ 

an  cxtrava^fcT.:  ■  ::  -•-  .-'^  ^:*  >r.vn*t  .w.-.r*^-  .■«*    :  ■»'  i^r'.^rjr.  .  *a  v:  ;   ■'- 
it  must  50O"  ■ -:         ■.-::-  dVEraueixai   -j  -^^viv*  ' 

The  pro>w-:  . :  -■'■■■■ ---t  ^'3i«:ii^  .y  „,,^-    -*r'*-v  i-;'.    -    -.,,.<.', 
requires  a  ia: -■  -•■;       * "  ^' -«K  tit  .jgia,,.-. ,    /' i  Vt        -«    , -.v    •• 
calctilus.     T:.-  -:    -  ■.:    in  get  akn^  wj*j 
ScHOEyF:.:r=  -   I  .:  ^  :  :  :^-:  ^n  die 
wissenschif-.L:-..    r.   :.  rt.ardto 

lus,  altho-jh  :. :  v.  rv  txtLr.ded  study  like  la 

such  fan-.::. a:       ."^^  .'.<  .<rF.CKMAXx-] 

rechnur.j  .-r  S  . •:.       ::;  v^"n's  Compendii 

given  by  FvHr.-:\N\.  Natiirwissci 

und   Intc.T:i>ci  h'.v/.n.::.    is  highly  desinliK.     W^lir. 

mentarv  aj.']KiiniaiKo  with  calculus 

the  science  of  nK'a>v'.roments  higher 

ligible  and  inacccssil>lc  to  the  student  of  < 


NOTES. 

In  reply  to  requests  for  the  colors  of  the  glasses  employed  in  the  color- 
sight  tester  described  in  these  Studies,  1895  III  103,  the  following  com- 
plete list  is  given:  (i)  dark  gray;  (2)  ground  glass;  (3)  medium 
gray;  (A)  red;  (B)  ground  glass;  (C)  blue;  (jD)  green;  (£) 
green ;  (J*^  brownish  yellow ;  (  G)  ground  glass ;  (ZT)  gray  glass  ;  (/) 
green;  (y )  bluish  green ;  (A')  red;  (Z)  violet.  This  arrangement  is 
made  for  reasons  that  will  become  evident  to  the  users  of  the  tester. 
When  the  test  is  being  made,  the  subject  should  be  made  to  promptly  call 
off  the  colors  in  the  order  i,  2,  3.  The  dichromats  of  the  first-class 
(Seebeck),  or  the  so-called  green-blind,  make  mistakes  on  light  green 
and  dark  red ;  those  of  the  second  class,  or  the  red  blind,  make  mistakes 
on  the  light  red  and  dark  green.  Both  classes  almost  invariably  call  the 
violet  "blue.**  Plain  dark  grays  will  be  frequently  called  green  by  the 
first  class,  and  red  by  the  second.  These  results  hold  good  for  the  color- 
weak  of  both  classes,  provided  the  instrument  is  used  in  a  properly 
moderate  light,  for  example,  not  in  sunlight. 

In  order  to  advance  psychological  work  at  this  period  when  good 
special  instruments  are  hardly  obtainable,  the  Director  of  the  Yale 
Laboratory  offers  to  furnish  to  experimental  psychologists — as  far  as 
may  be  practicable — blue-prints  of  the  working-drawings  of  any  of  the 
special  Yale  pieces.  A  nominal  charge  of  ten  cents  each  will  be  made  to 
cover  the  cost  of  paper  and  mailing.  The  instruments  can  be  made  from 
these  drawings  by  any  laboratory  possessing  a  mechanic.  These  drawings  | 
will  not  be  supplied  to  apparatus-makers  or  other  persons  than  psycholo- 
gists except  in  special  cases. 

The  following  changes  and  corrections  are  to  be  made  in  the  Elemeniaty 
course  in  psychological  jjieasurements  published  in  these  Studies,  1897 
IV. 

Page  89,  in  line  9  from  bottom  read  '*  for  about  two  or  three  hours 
each." 

Page  102,  the  formulas  in  the  middle  of  page  should  read 

2  2 

Page  122,  in  lines  3  and  7  from  top,  and  in  line  marked  D^  read 
'*Ex.  IX."  instead  of  Ex.  VI. 
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• 
Page  122,  lines  8  and  9  from  top  should  read  :    "  The  \A  current  is 

sent  through  the  break  contact  of  the  key  and  the  spark  coil  in  the  way 

explained  in  EIx.  IX  ;  the  condenser  is  connected  around  the  key  as 

usual." 

Page  132,  in  the  line  marked  G  insert  7^ after  the  word  ''sounder.'* 

Page  123,  in  the  last  line  of  the  specimen  record  the  decimal  point 
has  been  omined  in  two  cases;  they  should  read  — 4.6  and  —  8. 7  instead  of 
—  46  and  —  87  respectively. 

Page  129,  the  last  lines  of  paragraph/  should  read  "  Place  the  second 
contact  at  80',  then  at  1 20°  and  then  at  160°  ;  draw  zero-lines  as  before.** 

Page  138,  in  line  8  from  the  bottom  change  J^  meter  to  **  i  meter. 

Page  139,  in  line  21  change  ]^m  and  }^«  to  '*  i  '2iw  *'  and  "  i.  2n. 

Page  139,  in  line  16  change  2/w  and  2/1  to  **  i  2/w  *'  and  **  i,  2n. 
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